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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  approbation  and  liberal  encouragement  bellowed 
upon  Dr.  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine  by  the  Pub- 
lic, lince  the  time  of  its  firit  publication  (a  period  of  forty 
years),  is  afufficient  and  convincing  p/oof  of  its  merit  and 
utility.  Indeed,  the  work  is  written  in  that  familiar  and- 
eafy  manner  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  perfons  of  the 
loweft  wpacipy  tomifiake  the  author’s  meaning. 


Though  the  Work  js  riot  intended  to  Tuperfedethe  u(e 
ef  a phyftcian— yet  by  obfcrving  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes, 
and  the  method  of  treatment  as  laid  down  by  the  do£lor,  will 
render  the  frequently  calling'  in  (unnecelTarily)  medical 
aid  ; while  his  valuable  and  pra<Bical  rules  refpedlin»  diet 
and  regimen  will,  if  properly  attended  to,  ferve  the"  ftilj 

more  ufeful  purpofe  of  preferving  health  and  preventino^ 
ojfeafe,  . ® 


The  prejudices  raifed  by  the  narrow  minded  part  of  the 
faculty  on  the  firft  appearance  of  this  publication,  are  now 
completely  done  away ; and  it  is  confidered  a neceflarv 
book  in  every  family.  * Its  general  introduaion  into  the 
rmy, . avy,  and  ^ips  in  the  Merchant  fervice,  has  been 
t^he  means  of  prelerving  m^ny  valuably  lives  j and  it  has 
been  ne  a book  Reference  to  the  moft  eminent  phyficiansu  ' 

their  works  givepit  the  highejft 

character  as  a ufeftj  populate  publication. 

■ * f 

'''1  pofthvnoous  Edition  nnore  »alua- 

furh  a'  'bo  whole,  and  made 

^ch  Amendments  and  Additions,  as  the  late  imptove. 
tnen,s  in  Medical  fcience,  and  his  own  tjitonfive  praaice, 

to  infil  te  the‘’“'’^'’-  ntueh  as  poffible 

T«a^7„  c will  be  found  new 

frorth  r ^"-‘^"''ing-Mineral  Waters-Inoculatinn 
rom  the  Cow-Pock_Un  the  Recovery  df  Perfons  aoT 

emiy  <lfowned— Ruptures— Midwifry—Elearicity.  ' 


iv 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  Chapter  on  Midwifry,in  particular,  will  be  found 
ample  inftru61:ions  to  the  nurfe,  for  the  treatment  both  of  | 
the  infant  and  its  mother  ; fo  that  in  cafe  of  errergency, 
the  neighbour  may  be  of  eflential  fervice,  by  obferving  the 
rules  here  laid  aown.  ‘ * 

i 

'The  moft  valuable  difcovery  of  Inoculation  from  the  Cow-  ■ 
Pock,  by  which  there  is  the  happieft  profpetSf  of  an  exter-  ‘ 
minatron  of  the  fmall-pox,  one  of  the  moft  deftrucfive  ra-  ; 
vagers  of  the  human  race,  has  been  particularlv  attended  to,  > 
and  fuch  practical  rules  laid  down,  as  to  enable  the  reader  j 
to  perform  the  operation  without  medical  or  furgical  inter-  | 
vention.  ! 

I 

, In  Ruptures  alfo,  including' the  Prolapfus  Ani,  the  pa- 
tient will  find  every  inftruction  necefiary,  except  where 
a furgeon  muft  from  the  danger  of  the  cafe  be  neceflarily 
called  in. 

The  treatife  on  Electritity  points  out  the  various  difor- 
orders  in  which  that  powerful  medicah  agent  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  and  public  fafety  ; with  the  different 
modes  of  its  application. 

On  the  Recovery  of  Perfons  apparently  drowned,  fuffi- 
cient  directions  are  given  ; and  by  purfuing  fhe  methods 
here  pointed  out,  many  lives  may  be  faved. — The  treatifes 
^ on  Sea-Bathing  and  Mineral  Waters,  will  be  found  equally 
valuable. 

VM 

^ i 

On  the  whole,  the  Editor  trufts  he  has,  in  his  Addi-j 
tions,  done  what  would  have  probably  been  effected  by  the 
author  himfelf,  had  he  lived,  and  that  this  Work  may  now  i 
be  confidereda  Complete  Modern  Family  Phyfician, 
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August  1808. 
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^^HEN  I firft  fignified  my  intention  of  publifhing 
the  following  fheets,  ] was  told  by  my  friends  it 
would  draw  on  me  the  relentrnent  of  the  whole  faculty. 
As  I never  could  entertain  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I 
was  refolved  to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came 
cut  pretty  much  as  might  have 'been  expeded.  Many, 
whofe  learning  and  liberality  of  fentiment  do  honour  to  me- 
dicine, received  the  book  in  a manner  whic.h  at  once  fliew- 
ed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfiry  of  the  opinion  that  every 
“ phyfician  wifhes  to  conceal  his  art  while  the  more 
felfilh  and  narrow  minded,  generally  the  moll  numerous  in 
every  profelTion,  have  not  failed  to  pei  fecute  the  book  and 
its  author.’** 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met  with 
from  the  public,  merits  my  mod  grateful  acknowledgments 
As  the  heft  way  of  exprefling  thefe,  I have  endeavoured  to 
render  it  more  generally  ufeful,  by  enlarging  the  Prophy- 
laxis, or  that  part  which  treats  of  preventing  difeafes  ; and 
by  adomg  many  articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in 
the  tormer  imprelHons.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe 

a itions  , I fliall  only  fay  that  I hope  they  will  be  found 
real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relating  to  Nurfing  and  the  Manage- 
ment of  Children,  were  chiedy  fuggefted  by  an  extenfive 
praetice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch  of  the  Foundling 

^ an  opportunity  not  only  of  treating 
the  d.fcafes  incident  to  childhood,  but  likewife  of  trying  dif- 
erent  plans  of  nurfing,  and  obferving  their  effcas.  When- 
ever 1 had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the 
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care  of  proper  nnrfcs,  to  inflru<5^  thefc  nurfcs  in  their  dory* 
and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed  it,  very  few  of  them 
died;  but  when,  from  diftance  of  place,  and  other  unavoid- 
able circumftances,  the  children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of 
mercenary  nurfes,  without  any  per  Ton  to  inftru(St  or  fuper- 
intend  them,  fcarcely  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent  as  with  me  to  amount  to  a proof  of 

the  following  melancholy  fa£f That  almoft  one  half  of 

the  hum^n  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy,  by  improper  manage- 
ment or  negledt.-  —This  refleefiion  has  made  me  often 
wifh  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of  ^leviating  the  miferies 
of  thofe  fuffering  innocents,  or  of  refeuing  them  from  an  un- 
timely. grave.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
©bferving  them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and- ridiculous 
practices  ffill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management  of  in- 
fants, and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that  means  loft  to 
fociety.  As  thefe  practices  are  chiefly  owing  to  ignocance, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  nurfes  are  better  mfofmed,  their 
conduct  will  be  more  proper. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occupations  of 
life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of  obfervatio^j^  An  ex- 
tcnfive  practice,  for  feveral  years,  in  one  of  the  Jargeft  ma- 
nufadfuring  towns  in  England,  afforded  me  fu^cient  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  the  Injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people 
fuftain  from  their  particular  employments,  and  Ukewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries.  The  fuc- 
refs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufticient  to  encourage 
this  attempt,  which  I hope  will  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who 
are  under  the  neceffity  of  earning  their  bread  by  fuch  ern- 
ployments  as  are  unfavourable  to  health.* 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  infinuate 
that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pra^ice  of  which  is  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  darfger,  fhould  not  be  carried  on  ; but  to 
guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  -unwary  againft  thofe  dangers 
which  they  have  in  their  power  to  avoid,  and  which 
often  through  mere  ignorance  incur.  As  every  occupatidn 
in  life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  partii^tthr  dif' 
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♦ifrs  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their  guard 
againft  them.  It  is  alwa}^  better  to  be  warned  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  than  be  furprifed  by  him,  efpeckllf 
whe»e  there  is  a pofiibility  of  avoiding  the  danger. 

I'he  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife,  &cu 
arc  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not  efcaped  the  at- 
tention of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They  are  fubjedfs  of  too 
great  im{iortance,  however,  to  be  pafled  over  in  an  attempi 
e(  this  kind,  and  can  never  be  fufSciently  recommended. 
The  man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  thefe  will  feldona 
need  the  phyucian  ; and  he  who  does  not  will  feldom  er^'oy 
health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he  pleafesu 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  caufes  of 
difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard -again ft  them, 
yet  it  muftbe  acknowledged  that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a na- 
ture as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and 
aaivity  of  the  public  uragiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  Ca 
oblcrve,  that  the  power  of  themagiftrate  is  feldom  exerted 
in  this  countryfor  the  prelervafion  of  health.  The  im-* 
porunce  of  a proper  medical  police  is  either  not  underftbod, 
or  little  regarded.  'Many  things  highly  i'njurious  »to"th.e 
public  health  are  daily  pradHed  with  impunity,  while  others 
abfolutely  nedeflary  for  ks.prefervation,  are  entirelv  ne<r{ec 
ted.  c;  . „•  ^ 


^ Sbmcbf  the  public  means  of  preferving  hcalth  ate  men- 
tioned iri  the'gcncrai  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpe£}ion  of  pro- 
vifion,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great  towns,  keeping  them 
clean,  fuppjying  the  inhabitant  with  wholefome  water,  &c. 
but  they  are  paffed  over  in  a very  curfbry  manner,  A prol 
per  attention  to  thefe  would  have  f welled  the  volume  to  too 
Jarge  a Uze  . I have  therefore  refervcdithcm  idr-.ahe  fuh- 
ject  of  a future  publication.  ■ , , 

In  the  treatment  of  fuch  dUeefes  I have. been  peculmlv 

much?  f“  h-  too 

much  itrefs  upon  medicine,  and  trufl  too  little  to  their  own 

CTdeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or 

p ab«ut  him,  to  do  as  nu  ch  tovy^ards  his  recovery  as'  can 
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be  effected  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attending  to  this,  th<^ 
deiigns  of  medicine  are  often  fruftrated  ; and  the  patient, 
by  purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only  defeats  the 
doctor’s  endeavours,  but  renders  them  dangerous.  J have 
often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when 
they  were  ufing  very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be  faid, 
the  phyftC'an  always  orders  the  regimen  when  he  prefcribes 
a medicine.  I wifh  it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the 
faculty  and  the  fafety  of  their  patients  ; but  phyficians  aS 
well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this  matter. 

I'hough  many  re’ekon  it  doubtful  whether  phyfic  is  more 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet  all  allow  the  neceffity 
and  Importance  of  a proper  regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed, 
the  very  appetites  of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man 
in  his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a peffon  in  a fever,  for  ex-^ 
arriple,  could  eat  and  drink,  or  conduct  himfelf  in  the  fame 
rnanner  as  one  in  perfect  health.  This  part  of  medicine, 
therefore,  is  founded  in  Nature,  and  is  every  way  confiffent 
with  realon  and  common,  fenfe.  Had  men  been  more  at- 
tentive to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in  hunting  after  fecret  re- 
medies, medicine  fiad  never  become  an  object  of  ridicule. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of  medicine.  The 
ancient  phyficians  acted  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  nurfes. 
They  went  very  little  beyond  aliment  in  their- preferip- 
tions,  and  even  this  they  generally  adminiftered  themfelves, 
attending  the  fick  for  that  purpofe  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  djfeafe  ; which  gave  them  an  opportunity  not  only  of 
marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with  great  accuracy,  but 
likewife  of  obferving  the  effects  of  their  different  applica- 
tions, and  adapting  them  to  the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts^  that  by  a proper  at- 
tention to  thefe  things,  which  are  almoft  within  the  reach  of 
every  body,  more  goqd  and  lefs  mifehief  will  be  done  in 
acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines  improperly  and  unfeafona- 
bly  adminiftered  j and  that  great  cures  may  be  effected  in 
chronical  diftempers  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only. 
So  entirely  do  the  doflor’s  fentiments  and  mine  agree,  that 
I would  advife  every  perfoii  to  confine  his  pradfice  folely 
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io  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen ; by  which  means 
he  may  often  do  much  good;  and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  Teems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
genious Dr.  Huxham,  who  obfervfcs,  that  we  often  feefc 
from  Art,  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  readily,  and  as 
effedually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence  and  fagacity  enough 
to  obferveand  to  make  ufe  of  them  j that  the  dietetic  part 
of  medicine  is  not  fo  much  ftudied  as  it  out  to  be;  and  that 
though  lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  this  book  more  generally  ufeful,  however  as 
well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  Mankind 
I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen,  recommended 
feme  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved  forms  of  medicine, 
and  added  fuch  cautions  and  direftions  as  feemed  neceflary 
tor  their  fafe  adminiftration.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
more  acceptable  to  many,  had  the  book  abounded  with  pom- 
pous  preferiptions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in  confequcncc 
of  their  ufe  j but  this  was  not  my  plan  ; I think  the  admU 
Diftration  of  medicines  always  doubtful,  and  often  danger- 
ous, and  would  much  rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  ufing  them,  than  how  they  fhould  be  ufed. 

beveral  mecicines,  and  thofe  of  confideiabJe  jefEcacy 
may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and  fafety.  Phy. 
ficians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with  medicines*  before 
they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many  peafants  at  piefent 
know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of  the  moft  importint  arti. 
civs  in  the  Mareria  Medica,  than  any  phyficians  did  a cen- 
turyago;  and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with 
regard  to  others  for  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  I was 
convinced  that  medicine  might  be  uled  with  fafety,  or  where 
the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have  taken  care  to  re- 
commend it  i but  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous  or 
not  very  neceflary,  it  is  omitted.  ’ 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs  parade  of 
quotations  frorri  different  authors,  but  have  in  general  adopt- 
c their  obfervaiions  where  my  own  were  either  defetftiye 
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or  totally  wanting.  Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  obliged 
arc,  Ri.mazini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tiflot  ; the  laft  of  which, 
in  his  Avis  au  Peuple,  comes  the  nearefl;  to  my  .views  of 
any  author  which  I have  fecn.  Had  the  Doctor’s  plan  been 
as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly,  we  fhould  have  had 
no  occafion  for  any  new  treitile  of  this  kind  foon  ; but  by 
confining  himfelf  to  the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion 
omitted  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  the  fubjecSt.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficiansj  but  in 
chronic  cafes,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
patient’s  own  endeavours.  The  Doctor  has  alfo  pafled 
over  the  Prophylaxis,  or  preventive  part  of  medicine,  very 
{lightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
fuch  a work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
and  l am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  1 think  his 
performance  does  great  honour  both  ^to  his  head  and  to  his 
heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence  have  wntten 
on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiflot,  as  the  Baron  Van 
Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Majefties;  Mr.  Rofen, 
firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  &c,  butthefe  gen- 
tlemen’s productions  have  never  come  to  my  hand.  I can- 
not help  wifhing,  however,  that  fome  of  our  diftinguifhed 
countrymen  would  follow  their  example.  There  ftill  re- 
mains much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjecft  and  it  does  not  appear 
tome  how  any  man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents 
than  in  eradicating  hurtful  piejudiccs,  and  difFufing  ufeful 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  faculty  difapprove  of  every  attempt 
of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally  deftroy  tfieif 
influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to  me  to  be  as  abfurd 
as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  diftrefs  will  always  apply  for 
relief  to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power  ; and  they  will  do  this  with  greater  confidence  and 
readiuefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational  fei- 
ence,  than  when  they  take  it  tO  be  only  a matter  of  mere 

conjecture. 
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Though  I huve  endeavoured  to  render  this  Treatife  plain 
and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impossible  to  avoid  fome  terms  of 
art  i but  thofe  are  in  general  either  explained,  or  are  fuch 
as  moft:  people  underftand.  In  (bort,  I have  endeavoured 
to  conform  my  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general ; 
and,  if  my  readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfelves  or  me, 
with  ibme  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medical  fubject,  this  is 
not  fo  eafy  a matter  at  lome  may  imagine.  To  make  a (hew 
of  learning  is  eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a 
fcicnce  which  has  been  Kept  at  iuch  a diftance  from  com- 
mon obfervation,  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  practical  part 
of  medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmed  ac- 
knowledgements to  thtTfe  gentlemen  who  have  endeavoured 
to  extend  the  urefulgefs  of  this  performance,  by  tranfiating 
it  into  the  language  01  their  refpective  countries.  Mod  of  . 
them  have  not  oniv  given  elegant  tranflations  of  the  book, 
but  have  alfo  em  iched  In  with  many  ufeful  obfervations  ; 
by  which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  their  countrymen. 
To  the  . learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the 
Count’d  Artois,  I lie  under  particular  obligations;  as  this 
gentlemen  has  not  only  enlarged  my  treatife ; but  by  his 
\'ery  ingenious  and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular 
on  the  Continent,  as  to  occafion  its  been  tranflated  into  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more  exceeded 
my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs  than  in  the  effects  it  has  pro^t 
duced.  Some  of  the  mod  pernacious  practices,  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  have  already  given  place  to  a 
more  rational  conduct  ; and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  pre- 
judices, which  feemed  to  be  cjuite  infurmountable,  have  In 
a great  meafurc  yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a 
ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  in  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago,  would  fub- 
mit  to  hav^  their  children  inoculated,  even  by  the  hand  of  a 
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Physician ; yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  of  lafe 
many  of  them  have  performed  the  operation  \vith  their  own 
hands}  and  as  their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the 
moft  dignified  inoculators,  there  is  a little  reafon  to  doubt 
that  the  practice  will  become  general.  Whenever  this 
(hall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inocultatioq 
alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
culty.' 
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improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  revival  of  learning, 
have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts! 
The  reafon  is  obvious.  iVIedicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except 
thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a bufinefs.  Such,  either 
from  a miltaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to  raife  their 
own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the 
art.  Medical  authors  have  generally  written  in  a foreign  lan- 
guage ; and  thofe  who  are  unequal  to  this  talk,  have  even^valued 
themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft,  their  prefcriptions,  in  terms 
and  characters  unintelligible  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened  foon  after  the 
reftoratjon  of  learning,  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
paved  the  ways  for  that  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry  which  has 
iince  prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  religiouc 
matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe  bloody  difputes  : and 
every  gentleman,  that  he  might  diftinguifti  himfelf  on  one  fide  or 
other,  was  inflrufted  in  Divinity.  I'his  taught  people  to  think 

fv  matters  of  religion,  and  at  laft  total- 

y royed  that  complete  and  abfolute  dominion  which  the 
clei^y  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  men. 

Law  has  likewife  in  moft  civilized  nations,  been 
juftly  deemed  a ncceffary  part  of  the  education  of  a gentleman 

his  certainly  to  know  at  leaft  tL  laws  of 

others  acquainted  with  thofe  of 

others  It  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament  to  him. 

verT  univt^a^ft  been 

tion^  Th^*  J by  all  who  pretended  to  a liberal  educa- 

»ifh  and  q^llifies  men  fOTafline 

Namr^  hV"  "I""’?"  ™P°«antftatii,s  oflife  ® 

ten^Son  i an  objea  of  general  at- 

the  greaL^  ,o  difeovVr iesTf 
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Medicine^  however,  has  not,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any  country, 
been  reckoned  a neceftary  print  of  the  c'iucation  of  a gentleman. 
But  furely  no  facient  reafon  can  be  afligned  for  this  omiffion. 
No  friCnce  lays  open  a more  extenfive  :ield  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
Or  aflFofds  more  ample  entertainmert  to  o.i  inquHitive  mind. 
Anatomy,  Botmy,  Chymiftry,  and  the  Materia  M^dica,  are  all 
branches  of  Natural  Hiltory,  and  a^e  fraught  with  fuch  amufe^ 
ment  and  utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  nf  gleds  them  has 
but  a forry  claim  either  to  tade  or  learning.  If  a gentleman  has 
a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  excellent  and  fenfible  writer 
furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  own  fp.ecies  is  a more  interefling 
fubjeiff,  andprefents  a more  ample  field  for  the  exertiojt  of  genius 
than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  Ihould  become  a phyfician. 
This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  impoftiblc.  All  we 
plead  for  is,  that  men  of  fenfe  and  leariting  Ihould  be  fo  far  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  ofthofe  advantages  with  which  it 
is  fraught;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft  tfic 
deftrudlive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and  Q^iackery. 

As  matters  ftand  at  prelent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a man  out  of 
his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  almoft  impossible  either  to  detedt 
or  punifti  the  ofFender.  Notwithftanding  this,  peepk  flilHhut 
their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  isadminiftered  by 
any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  afk  him  a reafon 
for  any  part  of  his  condua.lmplicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  ob^ 
jea  of  ridicule,  is  ftill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are  no 
doubt  wojrihy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed  in  them  ; 
but  as  this  can  never  be  the  ch^ra^er  of  every  individual  in  any 
profession,  it  would  certainly  bh  for  the  fatety,  as  well  as  the 
honour  of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the  condiia  cf 
thole  to  whom  they  entruft  lb  valuable  a treafure  as  health. 

The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  Medicine,  renders 
it  not  only  a conjeaural,  but  even  a fufpicious  art.  This  has 
been  long  ago  removed  from-  the  other  fciences,  which  induces 
many  to’^believe  that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine,  however, 
needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to  fecure  the  geiu  ral 
efteem  of  manicind.  Its  precept , arc  fuch  as  every  vvilc  man  wculd 
choofe  to  obferve,  arid  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible 

with  true  happinels.  / 

Difguiftag  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improvement  as  a 
fcience,  but  exp^  les  ihe  prt  tes^ion  tonu.cule,  and  is  injuricusto 
the  true  i.itereftsof  locieiy.  art,  f'),.  Jed  on  obfervation,  can 
never  arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  Is  con 

Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Physic  ian,. 
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tined  to  a tew  who  make  a trade  of  It.  The  united  obfervatl^ns  of 
all  the  ingenious  and  Icnfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in 
a few  years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine  than  thofe  of 
the  faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a 
medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a phyfichin  j and  ifhe  only 
knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine',  and  the  name  of  the 
difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fadt.  Yet  the  man  who 
aids  one  Tingle  fact  to  the  ftock  of  medical  obfervationas,  does 
more  real  fervice  to  the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  ia  fup- 
port  of  Tome  favourite  hypothesis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difeoveries  in  medicine  have  been 
made  bv  phyficians.  They  have  in  general  either  been  the  effedf 
of  chance  or  of  necessity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the 
haculty,  till  every  one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  importance. 
An  implicit  faith  on  the  opinion  of  teachers,  an  attachment  to 
fyftems  and  eftabhfhed  forms,  and  the  dreaO  of  refledlions,  will 
always  operate  upon  thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few 
improvements  are  to  be  expedfed  from  a man  who  might  ruin 
his  charaefer  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  an 
eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  performance  quoted 
above,  w'ere  to  claim  their  right  of  enquirv  ir  toa  matter  that  fo 
nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  eftefts  of  Medicine  would  foon 
appear.  Such  men  would^  have  no  leparate  intereft  from  that  of 
the  art.  I hey  would  detect  and  oppofe  aflumijig  Ignorance  under 
the  mafk  of  gravity  and  importancv-,  and  woulci  be  the  judges  and 
patrons  of  niodelf  merit.  Not  having  their  underftandings  per» 
j youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  authority,  and 
unbialTed  by  intcrefl,  they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  mofl 
umvcrlally  received  principles  in  iUedicine,  and  expofe  the  un> 
certainly  of  many  of  thofe  doctrines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares 

not  10  much  as  feem  to  doubt. 

can  be  brought  agaiiift  layino- 
‘loesnot  apply  with  equal,  ii'  not  grrater 
hive’-ff  r ’ t^^^Penence  has  (hewn,  that  since  the  laity 
rnn!  u T of  inquiry  into  thefc  fubjects,  Theology 

reliir  on*^h  leience,  has  been  improved,  the  interefts  of  real 

learned  aT  <'■  “nd  the  cicrgvhave  bec.-n  e a more 

thev  ’ more  ua-ful,  and  a more  refpcctsble  body  of  men  than 

4d  ‘beir  greatdl  potverLd  fplendor 

the  arth  been  as  honeft  as  this  gemicman 

of  them  u ''"r  different  footing  at  this  day,  Moft 

Ofthe^t*'^  ractit  of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofonhv  nut 
ofthefchools,  and  fubjected  it  to  the  , ulesot  commol,  feX^C 

fameXua'iion"*s'^p'h^^^^  the 

be  « much  improved  by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  rp- 
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deed,  no  fcience  can  cither  be  rendered  rational  or  ufeful,  with- 
out being  fubmitted  to  the  common  fenfe  and  rca(on  of  mankind. 
Thefe  alone  ftamp  a value  upon  fcience  ; and  what  will  not  bear 
the  reft  of  thefe  ought  to  be  rejected. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufmg  medical  knowledge  among 
the  people  might  induced  them  to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to 
truft  to  their  own  fkill,  inftead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  re- 
verie of  this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  moft  knowledge 
in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  moft  ready  both  to  afkand  follow 
advice,  when  it  is  neceflary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaft  confidence  in  phy- 
ncians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with  among  the 
ignorant  peafitnts,  who,  while  they  abfolutely  refufe  to  take  a 
medicine  which  has  been  prefcribed  by  a physician,  will  fwai- 
low  with  grcedinefs  any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by 
their  credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  act  even  without 
knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford  them  all  the  light 
we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  alfo  be  alledged,  that  laying  Medicine  more  open  to 
mankind,  would  leffen  their  faith  in  it.  This  would  indeed  be 
the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome  ; but  it  would  have  a quite  contrary 
effedt  upon  others.  1 know  many  people  who  have  the  utmoft 
dread  and  horror  of  every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  but 
who  will  neverthelefs  very  readily  take  a medicine  which  they 
know,  and  thofe  qualicies  they  arc  in  fome  meafure  acquainted 
with  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  do£lor, 
not  from  the  drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankind 
with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an  open,  frank,  and 
undisguifed  behaviour.  While  the  leaft  ftiadow  of  myftery  re- 
mains in  the  condudi  of  the  i acuity,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpi- 
cions,  will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a prudent  phyfician 
may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a Medicine.  The  whims  and 
humours  of  men  muft  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them 
fervice  ; but  this  can  never  affedl  the  general  argument  in  favour 
of  candour  and  opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe 
there  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take 
every  one  he  meets  for  (uch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A 
fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife  is  neceffary, 
but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of  his  general  conduct. 

'I'he  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  conduct  of  phyficians  not 
only  renders  their  art  sufpicious,  but  lays  the  foundation  of 
Quackery,  which  is  thedifgrace  ofMedicine.  No  two  characters 
can  be  rnore  different  than  that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the 
quack  ; yet  they  have  generally  been  much  confounded.  The 
line  be’evveen  them  is  not  fufiicienUy  apparent;  at  leaft  is 
fine  for  the  general  eye.  Few  perfons  arc  able  to  diftinguiflx 
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fufficiently  between  the*  conduiSl  of  that  man  who  adminifters  a 
fecret  Medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prejfcription  in  myftical 
charadlers  and  an  unlcnewn  tongue.  /I’hus  the  condudl  of  tha 
honeft  phyllcian,  which  needs  no  difguife,  gives  a fandlion  ta 
that  of  the  villainj  whofe  foie  corlfequcnce  depends  uponfccrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery,  while  people 
believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a man,  and  as  well  ^u^lified, 
as  the  phyfician.  A very  fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge, 
however,  would  be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell  j and  nothing 
elfe  can  eftedtiially  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  Medicine,  which  ren- 
ders them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  ont  who  has  the  hardinels 
to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  reiiiedied  by 
any  other  means  but  by  making  them  wifer. 

'I'he  moft  efteclual  vi'ay  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any  art  of 
fcience,  is  to  diftufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among  mankind.  Did 
phyficians  write  their  preferiptions  in  the  common  language  of 
the  country,  and  explain  their  intentionsto  the  patient,  asfarhs 
he  could  underftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
the  Medicine  had  the  defired  efFedl;  would  infpite  him  with  ab- 
folute  confidence  in  the  phylician  ; and  would  make  him  dread 
and  deleft  every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret  Medicine 
down  his  throat. 

Men  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  Very  different  vietvs 
of  the  fame  objedf.  Sometime  ago  it  was  the  pradlice  of  this 
country  for  ever}' perfon  to,  fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether 
he  knew  any  thing  of  that  language  or  not.  This  condudf, 
though  facred  in  the  eyes  of.our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous 
enough  to  us  ; and  doubtlefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will  feem  as 
ftrange  to  pofterity.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent 
mode  of  medical  preicription,  which  we  venture  to  affirm,  will 
fome  time  hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridiculous,  and 
a very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common' fenfe  of  mankihd. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  islikewife  dancrerouS 
However  capable  phyficians  may  be  of  writing  Latin,  I aln  cer- 
tain apothecaries  are  not  always  in  a condition  to  read  it  and 
that  dangerous  miftakes,  in  confcquence  of  this,  often  happen. 
But  fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  lo  able  to  read  the  phyfician’s 
prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife  employed,  and  the  bufmefs 
of  making  up  preferiptions  is  leftentiidy  to  the  apprentice.  By 
greatell  roan  in  the  kingdoro,  even  when  he  cm- 
ploys  a firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  truds  his  life  in  the  hands 
of  an  '>iol  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance  of  being  very  igho 
r»m,  but  hkewife  giddy  and  carelefs.  Miftakes  will  fonfetLcs 

prevent  thA  methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to 

prevent  them . For  this  reafon,  the  prefet.ptions  of  phyficians, 
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niftcad  of  being  couched  in  myftical  charaflers  and  a dead  ian- 
guage,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  nioft 
plaifi  and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 

Diffusing  medical  knowledge  amongthe  people  would  net  only 
tend  to  improve  the  art  and  to  bauith  quackery,  bat  likewi  e to 
render  medicine  more  uni verfally  ufeiul,  by  extending  its  benefits 
to  fociety.  However  long  iviedicine  may  have  been  known  as 
a fcience,  we.  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its  moft  impor- 
tant purpofes  to  focieiy  have  cither  been  overlooked,  or  very  lit- 
tle attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes  is  doubtlefs  a matter  of 
great  importance  ; but  the  prefervation,  of  health  is  offtill  great- 
er, This  is  the  concern  of  every  mnn,  and  furely  what  relates 
to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all  as  poflible. 

It  is  not  to  be  fappofed,  that  men  can  be  fufficiently  upon  their 
guard  againft  difeafes,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes. 
Neither  can  the  Legislature,  in  whole  power  it  is  lo  do  much 
more  for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  be  done  by  the 
Faculty,  exert  their  power  with  propriety,  and  to  the  greateft  , 
advantage,  without  fome  degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Men  of  every  occupation  and  condition  in  life  might  avail 
thcmfelves  of  a degree  of  medical  knowledge  ; as  it  would  teach 
them  to  avoid  the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpeciive  ftations  ; 
which  is  always  eaficr  than  to  remove  their  eftedls.  Medical 
knowledge,  inllead  of  being  a check  upon  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
only  teaches  men  how  to  make  the  moll  of  them.  It  has  indeed 
been  faid,  “that  to  live  medically,  is  to  live  miferably  but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  laid  to  live  rationally  is  to  live 
miferably.  If  physicians  obtrude  their  own  ridiculous  whims 
upon  mankind,  or  lay  dow/i  rules  incorisiftent  with  reafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  delpiled.  But  this  is  not  the  » 
fault  of  Medicine.  It  propofes  no  rules  that  I know,  but  fuch  I 
as  are  perfectly  consilient  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  » 
everyway  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  mankind. 

VVe  are  forry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has  hitherto  r 
hardly  been  considered  as  a popular  fcience,  but  as  a branch  of  c 
knowledge  folely  confined  to  a particular  (et  of  men,  vthileall  i 
the  reft  have  been  taught  not  only  to  neglect,  but  even  lo  dread  :■ 
and  defpile  it.  It  will  however  appear,  upon  a moreftri<3:  ex-  ; 
aminatiorr,  that  no  fcience  better  deferves  their  attention,  or  is*  i 
more  capable  of  .being  rendered  generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  leaft  into  medical  know-  i 
led«-e,  it  wfill  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them  believe  they  1 
have  every  difeai’e  of  which  they  read.  This  I am  fatisfied  will  I 
feldom  be  the  cafe  with  fensible  people;  andfuppofeit  were,  si 
they  muft  Toon  bt  undeceived,  A fhort  time  will  Ihew  them  their  !i 
error,  and  a little  more  reading  will  infallibly  correct  it.  . A sin-  n 
rrle  inUance  will  Ihew  the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fensible  ii 
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lalv,  rather  than  read  a medical  performance,  'which  would  in- 
her  in  the  management  of  her  children^  generally  leaves 
them  entfrelv  to  the  care  and  conduct  of  the  moif  ignorant,  cre- 
dulous, and  fjperl^irir  us  part  of  the  human  fpecies. 

No  part  of  Medicine  is  of  niore  genera!  importance  than  that 
■«'h:ch  relates  to  the  nurhng  and  rnajiagement  of  children.  Yet 
few  parents  pay  a proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  iole  care 
of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  ttme  ',vhen  care  and  atten- 
tion are  moft  neceflarv,  to  hirelings,  who  arc  cither  too  negligent 
to  do  their  duty,  or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  Wc  will  venture  to 
iriBrm,  that  more  human  lives  are  loil  by  the  careleffnefs  and  in- 
attentronof  parents  and  nurles,  than  are  faved  by  the  Faculty; 
and  that  the  joint  arnl  vvell-condudled  endeavours,  both  ofprivatc 
perfons  and  the  public,  for  the  preferv^tion  of  infant  lives,  would 
be  of  more  advantage  to  focieiy  than  the  whole  art  of  Medicine, 
Vpon  its  prefeiit  footing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever  be  confined  to 
thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  ; and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater 
part  of  mankind  will  be  every  where  deprived. of  them,  Phyfi- 
cians,  like  other  people,  muft  live  by  their  employment,  and  the 
poor  mud  either  want  advice  altogether  or  take  up  with  that 
which  is  worfe  than  none.  I’here  are  not,  however,  anv  where 
wanting  welUdifpofed  people,  of  better  fenle,  'w'ho  are  willing  to 
fuppiy  the  defeftof  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  their  fear 
of  doing  ill  often  fiipprels  their  indiniition  to  do  good.  Such 
peop'e  are  often  deterred  from  the  moft  praife-worthy  adions, 
by  the  foolifih  ala;  ms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a fi  t of  men,  who* 
to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing 
good,  find  fault  with  what  is  truely  commendabk-,  and  fleer  at 
every  attempt  to  relieve  the  Tick  which  is  not  conducted  by  the 
precife  rules  of  medicine,  1 hefe  gentlemen  muft,  however,  ex- 
cufe  me  for  faying,  that  I have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed 
perfons  do  much  good  ; ami  that  their  practice,  which  is  general- 
ly the  refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  afliltid  by  a little  me- 
oical  leading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than  that  of  the  igno- 
rant retainer  to  phylic,  whodefipifesboth  reafon  and  obfervation 
that  he  may  go  ivrongby  rule  ; and  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his  patient 
wu^hmeaicine,  often  negleds  other  things  of  far  greater  impor- 

Many  things  aje  necefTary  for  the  fickbefides  medicine.  Nor 

Jmn  to  procure  thefe  for  them,  of  Icfs 

* phyricun.  The  poor  oftener  periih  in  difeafes 
want  of  proper  nurfing  than  of  medicine.  They  are  fre- 

2f  neceakrics  of  life,  and  ftill  more  fa 

IS  proper  for  aftek-bed.  No -one  can  imat^ine,  who  has 
difnoM"  ^ witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  flow  much'good  a wcll- 

f S V wants 

PPhed.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more  neceffary,  a more 
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noble,  or  a more  godlike  a6Ilon,  than  to  adminifter  to  tl<c  Want^i. 
of  our  fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are 
known  among  mankind,  this  conduct  will  be  approved  ; and 
while  heaven  is  juft,  it  muft  be  reward'-d  ! 

Perfons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  Medicine  to  the  Tick, 
may  neverthelefs  dirc(ft  their  regimen.  An  eminent  medical 
author  has  faid.  That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  medicine 
may  be  anfwered  No  doubt  a great  many  of  them  may  j but 
there  are  other  things  bcfides  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected.  Many  hurtful  and  deftrudiye  prejudices,  with 
regard°to  the  treatment  of  the  Tick,  ftill  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradi- 
cate. To  guard  the  poor  againft  the  influence  of  thefe  prejudi- 
ces, and  to  inftil  into  their  minds  Tome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance 
of  proper  food,  fre'fti  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces  of  regi- 
men neceflary  in  difeafe?,  would  be  a work  of  great  merit,  and 
productive:  of  many  happy  confcquences.  A proper  regjmen,  irr 
moft  difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  theni 

it  is  greatly  lupe'riori  . 

■ To.aflift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  humane  and  the 
benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs;  to  eradicate  dangerous  and 
hurtful  prejudices;  to  guard  the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft 
the  frauds  and  imbofition's  of  tjuacks  and  impoftprs  ; arid  tofhevv 
hien  vvhat  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention and' cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  objeCts  w'orthy  of  the 
phyfician’s  attention,  I’hefe  were  the  leading  views  in  compo- 
img  and  publiftiing  the  following  fheets.  They  were  luggefted 
by  an  attention  to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  medi- 
cine, in  the  coUrfe  of  a pretty  long  practice  in  different  parts  of 
this  ifland,  during  w'hich  the  author  has  often  had  occafion  to  ; 
wifli  that  his  patierits,  ur  thofsi  about  them,  had  been  poffeffed  1 
of  fome  fuch  plain  direCIory  for  regulating  th6ir  conduct.  How 
far  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  tofupply'  this  deficiency, 
muft  be  left  to  others  to  determine ; but  if  they  be  found  to  con- 
tribute in  any  meafure  towards  alleviating  the  calamities  of  nian'*  ■ 
kind,  he  will  thiiik  his  labour  very  well  beftowed. 

♦ Arbuthnot, 
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PART  I. 


OF  THE 

I 

GENERAL  CAUSES  Of’ DISEASES.  ‘ 


CHAP.  I. 


- OF  CHILDREN. 

\ 

THIi  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,.we  fliall  take  a view  of  the  common  treat- 
ment of  mankind  in  the  Rate  of  infancy.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  our  lives, 'the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad 
conflitution  are  generally  laid:  it  is  therefore  of  impor 
tance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  vari" 

ous  caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of  their  rffl 
ipriiig.  ♦ * 

it  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead  that 
almoft  one  lialfof  the  children  born  in  Great  Britain 
die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many,  indeed  this 
may  appear  .yiatural  evil;  but  on  due  examination  it 
^dl  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own  creating.  Were 
the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other  animals  would 
X as  liable  to  die  young  as  man;  but  this  we  find  is  bv 

It  may  feeni  Rrangc  that  man,  hntwiihftandincr  hiq 
fupenor  reafon,  fall  fo  (hort  of  other  aLa 

n the  management  of  his  young:  but  our  lurprife  will 
on  ccafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes,  guided  bv  inlHn^ 
never  err  ,n  this  refpea;  while  man\^ruftl.SSy  ^ 
art,  ,s  feldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of  thofe  iXt" 
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OF  CHILDREN. 


who  ptrlfli  annaally  by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public 
view,  it  would  aftonifli  moll  people. 

If  parent?  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  mull  be  employed  for  that  purpofe:  thefe  will 
always  endeavour  to  recommend  ihemfelves  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  fkill  and  addrefs.  By  this 
means  fuch  a number  of  unecelTary  and  deftru£live 
articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet,  clothing, 

&c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  lb  many  of  them 
perifli 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepollerous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child, 
or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is  proper  to 
be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature  throughout,  we 
cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every  other  anirnal  is 
the  nurfe  of  its  own  oftspring,  and  they  thrive  accord- 
ingly. Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up  their  young  by 
proxy,  they  would  fliare  the  fame  fate  with  thofeofthe 
human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a talk  upon 
every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
fpeculative  winters  may  allege,  is  in  fome  cafes  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  inevitably  prove  deftrudlive  both 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of  delicate  conlli- 
tutions,  fubjcdl  to  hyllcric  fits,  or  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, make  very  bad  nurfes:  and  thefe  complaints 
are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of 
faftiion  free  from  them ; fuch  women,  therefore,  fup- 
pofing  them  willing,  are  often  unable  to  fuckle  their 
own  children. 

Almoft  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature;  but 
whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate  from 
her  didlatcs,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome  of  them  ;i 
unable  to  perform  that  neceflary  office.  Mothers  who  j 
do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folk!  food,  nor  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have  j 
wholefbme  juices  thcmfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourifli- 
raent  to  an  infant.  Hence  children  who  are  fuckled  i 
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by  delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or  continue  weak 
and  fickly  all  their  Jives. 

\Vi3en  wc  Jiiy  that  motiicr.s  are  not  always  in  a con- 
dition to  Jiic.klc  their  own  children,  we  wonid  not  be 
nnderftood  as  dilcouraging  that  praaice.  Every  mo- 
ther who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender  and 
agreeable  an  office  ^ 13tit  Jbppoll-  it  to  lie  ont  of  her 
pow'cr,  file  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her 
child.  The  Iralinefs  of  niirfing  Ls  by  no  means  confined 
to  giving  fnclc.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk 
this  IS  the  cafieft;  part  of  it.  Nmiiberlers  other  offices 
are  necefifary  for  a child,  which  the  mother  ought  at 
Jeafl  to  fee  done.  ^ 


A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb  as 
loon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling,  har’dlv 
delerves  that  name.  A child,  by  being  brought  no 
under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  feciires  her  affedion 
but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a parent’s  care’ 
though  It  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a mother 
be  better  employed  than  in  fuperintending  the  nurferv  > 
1 his  IS  at  once  the  raoft  delightful  and  important  office  ■ 
yet  the  mod  trivial  bulinefs  or  inf.pid  amufements  are 
often  prefered  to  it ! A ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad 
talte  and  wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  js  not  be- 
llowed in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  children 

Ihis,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  leldom 


§ Many  advantaps  would  ai  i.e  to  society,  as  well  as  to  individuals 
from  mother’s  sucklinjr  their  own  children.  It  would  ur  JTl, 
temptation  whicii  the  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  ohaiutn  ' 
fheir  children  to  .suckle  those  ot  the  rich  tor  the  sake  of 
which  means  society  loses  many  of  its  useful  member,  and'^n  oih^-^ 

become  m some  sen.se  the  murderers  of  tbeir  uwn  otfsprin^*  I T" 

sure  I speak  within  the  truth  when  I .say  that  not  one  in  i , "r 

tho.sechildren  live,  who  are  thus  abandem  d by  their  inotherr 
this  reason  no  rnother  should  be  allowed  to  fuckle  another’s 'child^ 

till  her  own  is  either  dead  or  til  lo  be  weaned.  A reeulalion  nt 
kind  would  save  many  lives  among  the  poorer  sort,  and  could  do  ^ no 
bur  to  the  rich,  as  most  women  wi.o  make  good  nurses  are  ahl  ? 
sut-kle  two  children  in  succession  upon  the  same  milk,  * ® 
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conficlered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  be- 
longing to  that  charafter?  However  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
thofe  of  fafliion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have 
brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant 
of  the  lex  are  generally  reckoned  mod:  knowing  in  the 
bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become  ■ 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  luperftition ; and  the  nurfing 
of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduced  by  reafon,  is  the 
refult  of  whim  and  caprice  J. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  ii> 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accoinpliflimcnts,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children;  how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions;  how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and  nour 
rilhing  food;  how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as 
bed:  to  promote  their  grovvth  and  dirength  ; were  thefe 
made  the  objects  of  female  indrudtion,  mankind  wouUl 
derive  the  greated:  advantages  from  it.  Bnt  while  the 
education  of  females  implies  littfe  more  than  what  re- 
lates to  drefs  and  public  diew,  we  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pe£t  from  them  but  ignorance  even  in  the  mod;  impor- 
tant concerns. 

Did  rrlothers  refleft  on  their  own,  importance-,  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  ? 
their  infant  offspring.  It  is  tUeir  province,  not  only  to  ; 
form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its  mod  early  ' 
bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  make 

Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  histori.m,  comphdns  greatly  of  (he 
degeneracy  ol  the  Roman  ladies  in  iii . tin:--,  with  regard  lo  iiie  care  F 
of  their  oft’spring.  He  says,  that  in  former  times,  the  greatest  vNomen  jl 
m Rome,  used  Lo  account  it  their  ciiief  gior>  keep  the  house  and  i 
attend  tneir  children  ; but  (hat  now  tin-  yoin^.,  iniani  was  cominiUed  jl 
to  the  sole  care  of  some  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  -.ttver  menial  serv.int!  i| 
We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  there  will  be  ij 

too  much  ground  lor  this  complaint,  ij 
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Mien  healthy  or  valetudinary,  iifefiil  in  life,  or  the  pcfls 
of  fociety. 

Bii'’  th  j mother  is  not  the  only  pcrlon  concerned  in 
the  inanageiiiext  <.>f  children.  The  father  has  an  equal 
intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflifi;  in  every 
thing  that  refpedfs  either  the  improvement  of  the  body 
or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fliould  be  fo  inattentive  to  this 
matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafem  why  females 
kn  -w  lb  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  defirous  to  ex- 
cel in  inch  accompliHiments  as  recommenci  them  to  the 
otlicr  lex.  But  men  generally  keep  at  fuch  a dillance 
from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
tlie  iHirfery,  that  many  would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were 
they  luppofed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  how. 
ever,  with  the  kennel  or  the  ftabies;  a gentleman  of  the 
firft  rank  is  not  aOiamed  to  give  diredions  concerning 
the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufh 
were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  officefor  that 
being  who  derived  its  exiftence  from  bimfdf,  who  is  the 
heir  of  his  fortunes, and  thc^-future  hopes  ofhis  country 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfdves  been  fufricientiy  at- 
tentive to  the  management  of  children  ; this  has  been 
generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of  old  women 
V.  hile  men  of  the  firll  charaaer  in  piiylic  haverefufed  to 
viht  infants  even  when  hck.  Such  coiidua  in  the  facul- 
ty has  not  only  caiildl  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be  ne 
glccted,  but  has  alio  encouraged  the  other  fex  to  alTume 
an  ablolute  title  to  preferibe  for  children  in  the  moR 
dangcrous  difeafes.  The  confequcnce  is,  tliat  a pJivlician 
js  feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have exhaufted  all 
their  Ikill  ; when  his  atteqdance  can  only  lerve  to  di. 

andappeafh  the  clifconlolate  parents: 
urfes  fliould  do  all  in  iheir  power  to  prevent  dif- 
eafes ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon  of 
vill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The  difeafes 

.bngcrous"  is 

^ VVere  phyficrans 'more  attentive  to  the  difeafet 
Jiifams,  they  woiJd  not  only  be  better  qualified  to  treat 
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them  properly  wlien  Tick,  but  likcwife  to  give  ufefal 
ilire£tions  for  their  management  wlic-n  well.  The  dif- 
eales  of  children  are  by  no  means  lb  difficult  to  be 
underflood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  children  can- 
not tell  their  complaints;  but  the  caufes  of  them  may 
be  pretty  certainly  ciifcovcred  by  obferving  the  fyrnp- 
toms,  and  putting  proper  qucllions  to  the  nurfes.  Bt!- 
f;des,  the  dlfeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  complicated,  are 
eafier  cured  than  tbofe  of  adults*. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention  fhould  j 
in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  infants.  What  i 
labour  and  expence  are  tlaily  beftovved  to  prop  an  old  | 
tottering  carcaie  for  a few  years,  while  thoufands  of  i 
thofe  who  might  be  ufcfui  in  life,  perifh  without  being  I 
regarded!  Mankind  are  too  apt  to  v-aiue  things  ac-  | 
cording  to  their  prefent,  not  their  future,  uiefulnefs.  | 
Though  this  is  of  all  otliers  the  moil  erroneous  method  j 
of  eftiraation  ; yet  upon  no  other  principle  is  it  poffible  | 
to  account  for  the  general  indifterence  with  relpedl  to  | 
the  death  of  infants. 

Of  Difeafed  Parents, 

. . u 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the  j 
ijNHEALTHiNESS  OF  PARENTS.  It  Would  bc  as  rcafon-  j 
able  to  expedt  a rich  crop  from  a b.u  ren  foil,  as  that  j 
Rrong  and  healthy  children  fliould  be  born  of  parents  j 
whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intern-  S 
perance  or  difeafe. 

Am  ingenious  writer^  obferves,  that  on  the  confli-  , 
tution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their  olf- 
fpring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  furprifed, 
on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes  and 

^ The  common  opinion,  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  hard  to 
discover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  physicians  from  ^ 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deserve,  I can,  however,  - 
from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation  : and 
that  the  diseases  of  infants  are  neither  so  difficult  to  discover,  nor  so- 
il] to  cure,  as  those  of  adults.  *i:: 
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death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate  female, 
brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger  to  exercife 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  flops,  may 
bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to 
live.  rhe  fii  ft  blaft  of  difeafe  will  nip.  the  tender  plant 
in  the  bud  ; or  flmuld  it  ftruggle  through  a few  years’ 
cxiftence,  its  feeble  frame,  fliaken  with  convullions 
from  every  trivial  caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the 

common  funftions  of  hfb,  and  prove  a burden  to  fo- 
ciety. 

Ifto  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  ot  fathers,  we  diail  fee  further  caufe  to  believe  that 
children  are  often  hurt  fy  the  conftitution  of  their 
parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  induced  by 
harafliips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter 
It  IS  impolfible  that  a courfe  of  vice  (liouid  not  fpoii  the 
belt  conflitution  ; and,  did  the  evil  terminate  here  it 
would  be  a juft  punifliment  fol-  the  folly  of  the  fufferer- 
but  when  once  a difeafe  is  contrafted  Ld  rivetted  in’ 

[nhe  ^ pofterity.  What  a dreadful 

eiitracc  IS  the  gout,  thefeurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil 

o tranfmit  to  onr  offspring  ! how  happy  had  it  been  for 
the  heir  of  many  a great  eftate  had  he  been  born  a ben- 
gar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the 
expence  of  inheriting  his  difeafes ! ^ 

^'**’°"‘'“’£“idcrany  incurable  malady  ouo-ht 
otto  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  lliortcns  Idq  nw 
)'fe,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  otlic  s h.T  , T " 
parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  Icrophula'^the  f^‘'’ 
yy,  or  the  like,  the  elfects  muft  be  ftSlTwmfo  If  f V 
have  any  iffue  they  muft  be  miferable  indeed  W e 

f“‘-mi'>gconneftion- 

arc  formed  from  mercenary  vie,ls"\)m® 

Continued*.  ^ will 

propgaiing  a race  ol  litio'es  you  w’lll  SM?s'"''u '’'At' u'slead  ot 

»l  diangolings.  ' ^ ‘'■'■ono  iviu,  , 
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In  onr  matrimonial  contrails,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  arj,d  form  of  the  objedV. 
Our  fportsmen  know  that  the  generous  courfer  cannot 
be  bred  out  of  the  foun'dered  jade,  nor  the  fagadous 
fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is  fettled  upon 
immutable  laws.  The  man  who  marries  a woman  of 
a fickly  conftitiilion,  and  defcended  of  unhealthy  pa- 
r^nts,  whatever  his  views  may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  adt 
a prudent  part.  A difeafed  woman  may  prove  fertile  ; , 

Ihould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  mull  become  an  in- 
firmary ; what  profpect  of  happinels  the  father  of  fuch  . 
a family  has,  we  fliall  leave  any  one  to  judge*. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  • 
difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  witli  greater  ; 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends  i 
for  the  defects  of  conflitution  : and  it  will  often  go  a i 
great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  wholefome  air,  and  j 
fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders.  But  when  thefe  i 
are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  other  » 
quarter.  The  defects  of  conftitution  cannot  be  fup-  \ 
plied  by  medicine.  | 

Thole  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be  ! 
very  circumfpect  in  their  manner  of  living.  They  Ihould  \ 
confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and  guard 
again!!  it  by  proper  regimen.  It  is  certain,  that 
family  difeales  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been  kept  j 
off  for  one  generation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  I 
that,  by  perlifling  in  the  fame  conrfe,  fuch  difeafes 
might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a fubjcct 
very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
family  eftates  ; and  the  libertine  who  impairs  the  one, 

* The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were  in  certain  cases,  forbid  to  have 
anv  manner  pkcommerce  with  the  diseased  : and  indeed  to  this  all 
Ivise  legiilators  ought  to  have  a special  regard.  In  some  countries, 
diseased  persons  have  actually  been  forbid  lo  marry.  This  is  an  evil 
of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  delormity,  a political  mischieli  and, 
therefore,  requires  a public  consuleralion. 
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docs  greater  injury  to  his  poflerity  than  the  prodigal 
who  iquaudcrs  away  the  other. 


Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter,  that 
it  is  furpriling  how  any  peiTons  fliould  err  in  it ; yet 
many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are  deformed 
by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  of  no  life  of  clothes  to  an  infent,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  necelTary  for  this  purpofe, 
is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a mother 
left  to  the  (liTates  of  Nature  alone,  (he  would  certainly 
purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of  dreffing  an 
infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and 
has  at  lall  become  a lecret  which  none  but  adepts  pre- 
tend to  underftand. 

From  the  moll  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  nccef- 
fary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome  perlbii 
to  attend  her.  This  in  time  becomes  a bufinefs ; and,  as 
in  all  others,  thole  who  were  employed  in  it  ftrove  to 
outdo  one  another  in  the  different  branches  of  their  pro- 
felTioju  ^I'he  drclTing  of  a cliild  came  of  courfe  to  be  , 
conhdered  as  the  midwife’s  province  ; who  no  doubt  , 
imagined  that  the  more  dexterity  Hie  could  lliew  in  this 
article,  the  more  her  hiill  w^ould  be  admired.  Her  at- 
tempts were  fcconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who 
too  often  dchrous  of  making  a Ihew  of  the  infant  as 
foon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to  have  as  much 
finery  heaped  upon  it  as  poflible.  Thu?  it  came  to  be 
tiu'ught  as  neceffary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing 
and  (irellmg  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeo'n  to  be  expert  in 
applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb  ; and  the  poor  child, 
as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone  had 
been  fractured  in  the  birth;  while  thefe  were  often  fb 
tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender  frame, 
but  even  to  obUniin:  the  motion  of  the  hearty  lungs, and 
other  organs  needfary  for  life.- 

C 
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In  mofl  parts  of  Britain,  the  praftice  of  rolling  chil- 
dren with  lo  many  bandages,  is  now,  in  Tome  meafure 
laid  afide  ; but  it  would  ftill  S)e  a difficult  talk  to  perfuade 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fliape  of  an  infant 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of  the  midwife.  So 
far,  however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to  mend  thefha]>e 
from  being  fuccefkful,  that  they  conftantly  operate  the 
contrary  way,  and  mankind  become  deformed  juft  in 
proportion , to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  it.  How  little 
d-  fijrmity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  na- 
ti'Uis  ! So  little:  indeed,’ that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they 
put  all  their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is 
they  hardly  know  fnch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 

• Neither  flioukl  we  if  we  followed  their  example.  Savage 
nations  never  tniiik  of  manacling  their  children.  They- 
allow  them  tlie  full  ufe  of  every  organ,  carry  them' 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafla  their  bodies  daily  in  cold  : 
water,  &c.  By  this  management  their  children  become  - 
fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that  by  the  time  our  puny  infants ' 
get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  * 
themfelves  . [ 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  procure  | 
a fine  fliape.  Though  many  of  them  are  extremely  ! 
delicate  w'hen  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  we  never! 
find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of  fwaddling  bands,  j 
Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the  human  kind  ! No  ; but  i 
we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the  very  ^ 
feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  and  " 
free  from  all  pr  ffiire.  They  cannot  indeed  tell  their 
complaints  ; but  they  can  fhew  figns  of  pain  ; and  this 
they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying  when  hurt  by  their 
clothes.  No  fooner  are. they  freed  trom  their  bracings, " 
than  they  feem  pleafed  and  happy  ; yet,  ftrange  infa-  r 

^ A friend  of  mine,  who  was  several  years  on  (he  coast  of  Africa,  ? 
, tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon  their  children'! 

nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind,  but  lay  them  on  a i 
pallet,  and  suffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  pleasure  j vet  they  are  al/  !■ 
straight' and  seldom  have  any  disease,  * ' 
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tuaLoii  ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they  are 
again  committed  to  tlieir  chains.  ‘ ^ ^ 

If  we  conlidei- the  body  ofaii  infant  as  a bundle  of 
foft  pipes,  replenillied  with  fluids'  i/i  contimial  motion 
the  d.anger  of  prclfure  will  appear  in  the  flrongeft  light’ 
Nature  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  f rt  wth  of  chil-' 
dven,  has  formed  tiieir  bodies  foft  and  flexible  ; and  left 
they  flionid  receive  any  injury  from  preffnre  in  the 
womb. has  furrounclcc!  the  fcctus  evei  y w here  with  fluids 
This  flicws  the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all 
imcciual  preifure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  aefend 

them  .againft  every  thing  that  miglit  in  the  leaft  cramn 
or  coniine  their  motions.  - ^ ^ 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  cartilari- 
nons.  tliat  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft  preffure  and 
ea.iy  aflumc  a bad  fliape,  which  can  never  .afterbe  renie 
oied  Hence  it  is.iliat  fo  many  people  appear  with  hiirh 
flionlders.  crooked  fpincs,  and  flat  breafts,  who  werets 
w,  h propomoned  at  their  births  as  others,  but  had  the 
misfortmic  to  be  fqueezed  out  of  fliape  by  the  applica. 
tion  of  Hays  and  bandages.  ^ 

IVelfure,  by  obftruaing  the  circulation  likewife 
yevents  the  equal  diftnbntion  of  nonrifliment  to  t le 
ifftrent  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  larnf  whil^ 
another  remains  too  final] ; and  thus  in  time  the  ’wl  o e 
flame  becomes  difproportioned  and  miflianen  • 

we  mnft  add  tliatvvhen  a child  is  cramped  in  fts  It 
It  natnr,lHy  flirinks  from  the  part  that  i‘ Inirt  ■ ^ 

P ■■  clothing,  Ninc.teiitlis,  at  leaft  oft 
Wiong  mankind,  ninft  be  imputed  to  th  s I 

fonned  body  is  not  only  diligreeablc  to  the  eye ' bift 

“'r^'  f-*flions’miift 

, "'pecieci,  and  oJt  coiirie  nealth  imnoirpH  tj.. 

«W  people  remaikaby  milhapen  are  llrong  or'  healthy!. 
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The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth,  aS 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  throujrh  the 
lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftaltic  motion,  &c.  aflbrd 
another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body  of  an 
infant  free  from  all  prefllire.  Thefe  organs,  not  having 
been  accuftomed  to  move,  arc  eafily  flopped  ; but 
■when  this  happens,  death  muft  cnfue.  Hardly,  any 
method  could  be  devifed  more  elfectiially  to  flop  thefe 
motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  rollers  f 
and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length  of 
time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  dig-  fti  on  and 
make  them  fick.  How  much  more  hurtful  they  mufl 
prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  vve  Aiall  leave 
any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fiirprifed 
that  fo  many  cldldren  die  of  convulfions  foon  after  the 
birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to  feme  in- 
ward‘caufe  ; but  in  facfl  they  oftener  proceeil  from  our 
own  imprudent  conduct.  I have  known  a child  feized 
with  convulfion  fits  foon  after  the  midwife  had  done 
Twaddling  it,  who  upon  taking  off  tlie  rollers  and  ban- 
dages, was  immediately  relieved  and  never  had  thedif- 
eafe  afterwards.  Numei;ous  examples  of  this  might  be 

given,  w'ere  they  neceffahy.  * 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fafien  tire  clothes  of  an  ii;fant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  flcins,  and  occafion  dilorders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  b 'dy:- 
of  a child,  after  it  bad  died  of  cbnvnHion  fits,  wiuch 
jin  all  probability  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  (^f  rlicin 
clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child  nas.^ 
fome  degree  of  fever  after  tlie  birth;  and  ifit  be  loa.wdj 
with  top  many  clothes,  the  fever  mufl  be  increafcd  ; 
put  this  is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally  laid  m beck. 


+ This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againsl  a thing  that  does  not 
mnen  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  tins  day  a roher,  cigld  or  ten 
el  m lengUi,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  as  soon  as  it^ 

born. 
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witli  tlie  mother,  who  is  often  likewife  feverifh;  to 
which  w'e  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
wi-i  \ and  otlicr  heating  things,  too  frequently  given 
to  ' ddivn  immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all  thefe 
are  combined,  which  docs  not  feldom  happen,  they 
nuifl;  increafe  the  fever  to  fneh  a degree  as  will  endan- 
ger tlic  life  of  the  infant.  • " 

I'he  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fometime  in  the  lituation  mentioned  above,  they  are  often 
lent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold  houfe.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a tranfition,  catches 
a mortal  cold,  or  contra(Ti:s  fome  other  fatal  difeale? 
When  an  infant  is  kept  too,  hot,  its  lungs,  not  being 
lufficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flac- 
cid for  life ; hence  proceeds  coughs,  confumptions  and 
other  difeafes  of  the  bread. 

It  woukl  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  particu- 
cular  fpccies  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe  will 
always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to  cuftom 
and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be 
obferved  is,  ‘That  a child  have  no  more  clothes  than  are 
necejfary  to  keep  it  Tuarm,  and  that  they  be  quite  eafy 
for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume  would 
not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of  this  ridi- 
culous piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and  adults.  The 
madnefs  in  favour  of  days  feems,  however,  to  be  fonie- 
what  abated  ; and  it  is  to  he  hoped  tlie  world  will,  in 
time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the  human 
fliape  docs  not  folely  depend  upon  whale-bone  and  bend 
leather*.' 

♦ Stays  mafic  ol  bend  h-alher  are  worn  bv  all  the  women  of  lower 
st.ition  in  many  parts  of  Knglaiu], 

i am  sorry  to  understand,  that  iliere  are  still  mothers  mad  enough 
to  Ijlce  ihtir  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve  their  shape.  ' 
A<  reasoning  would  be  totally  io-t  upon  such  people,  I shall  beg 
leave  just  to  ask  them,  Why  there  arc  ten  deformed  women  for  one 
loan  ? and  likewise  to  recommend  to  their  persual  a short  moral  pre- 
cept; which  torbids  us  to  delorm  the  human  body. 
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I fliall  only  add  with  refprdt  to  the  clothes  of  chil- 
dren, that  they  onght  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults;  and  if  their  clothes 
be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very  hurtful. 
Di  ty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the  teiKlrr  fluns  of 
infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill  fmells;  and  what  is 
worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  aggecable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  p.referve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  perfpiration,  and,  by  tljat  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  luirnonrs,  whicli,  if  retain- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  mother  or 
Burfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be  dir- 
ty. P overty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe  clothes;^ 
but  if  die  does  not  keep  them  clean.it  mud  be  her  owit 
fault. 


Of  the  Food  oj  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  ovit  the-  food  proper  for  an 
infant,  but  aftually  prepares  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
fufficient  to  p’  event  fome  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their  ch  idren 
without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fliew  the  difpofi- 
tion  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from  Nature  more 
than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  children  without 
the  bread.  The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a healthy 
nurfe,  is  unquedionably  the  bed*  food  for  an  infant. 
Neither  Art  nor  Nature  can  afford  a proper  fubditute 
for  it.  Children  may  feern  to  thri\'c  for  a few  months 
without  the  bread;  but  when  teething,  the  fmall-pox, 
and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come  on,  they 
generally  perifli. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fliows  an  inclination  to 
fuck;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  diould  not  be  gra- 
tified. It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  always 
come  immediately  after  the  birth  ; but  this  ;s  the  way 
to  bring  it:  befides,  the  fird  milk  that  the  child  can 
fqueez.e  out  of  tlie  bread  anfwcrs  the  purpofe  of  cleanf- 
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in?,  better  than  all  the  dnigs  in  the  apothecary’s  Ihon 

and  at  the  lame  t.me  prevents  inflammations  of  the 
breaft,  fevers  and  other  ddeafes  incident  to  mothers 
It  IS  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the  fiiR 
ling  given  to  a child  fiionld  be  drugs.  This  is  be 
ginning  with  medicine  by  times;  and  no  wonder  if  they 

M?li-AT,TrnV“S  IZu 

filch  indigehible  fluff  as  foon  as  if  infant  with 

if 

it  be  a little  thin  water  nim  fcv  u-  i , orealt.  Jet 
equal  quantity  of  new  ^millc  • added  aa 

«...  .le  .jdL.  “n  zT 

btaod,  l„d  ,dd  "j” 

is  ftZk  tTch  tL^^s^ka  onts‘ b’"’’ 

wanting  fupport  This  n t weak,  feeble,  and 

cordiaJs.  Accm-dingiy  wi^^eT^rfu^ufy^^r  n' 

the  firft  food  of  chllLn'  Nothin" 

fants  than  the  concfufl  foutd"e7uVlT"  5[d“‘ 
quire  very^  little  food  for  f rr,  ? ^ Children  re^ 

and  what  they  receive 

Sufficient  to  L(  a'nd  u27e  he  bla"od“  of"  " 

uut  every  perftnconvcriinr  in  ^ ^ infant; 

that  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  i f matter.s  muft  know 
'’«t  of  their  humourt  Ptoceed.  from  the 

Ifthc  mother  or  nurfchns-eiiougl,  milk,  the  child 
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will  need  little  or  no  other,  food  before  the  third  or 
fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it,  once 
or  twice  a day,  a little  of  lome  food  that  is  eafy  of  di- 
geftion,  as  water  pap,  milk  pottage,  weak  broth  with 
bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eale  the  mother 

will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and 

will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  diffieult  and  lefs  dan- 
gerous. All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions  are  to  be 
avoided  in  niuTing.  Fcr  this  purpofe,  the  food  of 
children  onght  not  only  to  be  flmple,  but  to  relemble, 

as  nearly  asVfh^ie,  the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed 
milk  itfelf  ftiould  make  a principal  .part  of  their  food, 
not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but  for  lome  time 

after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
Ihewsan  inclination  to  chew  ; and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allow'ed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford  an  i 
excellent  nourifhmeut.  Children  difcover  an  early  in-  ; 
clination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their  hands. 
Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally  miftakc 
the  object.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  Wthing  . 
which  may  at  once  exercife  its  .gwms  and  afford  it  . 
nourifhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece  , 
of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  corah  A cruff  of  bread  j. 
is  the  beft  gum  ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  piirpofe  ^ 
better  than  any  think  elfe,  but  has  the  additional  pro.  ^ 

pertiesofnourhhing  the  child  and  carrying  the  faliva  * 

down  to  the  ffomach,  which  is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  c 


be  loft. 

Bread,  besides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  man>  ways  i 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  . One  of  the  bed  me-  • 
thods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the  » 
water  off,  and.mixing  with. the  bread  aproper  quantity  . 
of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  Is'both  more  who.tfome 
and  nonriftiing  this  way  than  boiled,  and  is  lels  apt  to 
occafion  coftivenefs.  Fo?'  a child  farther  advanced, 
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bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal-  or  chicken  broth,  made 
into  pLulciings,  or  the  Jike.  Bread  is  a proper  food  for 
children  at  ail  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholeforne  grain,  an-*  well  fermented;  but  when  en- 
riched with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  becomes 
very  unwholelbme. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food  when 
they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  (l,„uld  never  tafte 
It  till  after  thev  aie  weaned,  and  even  then  they  ought 
to  ufe  It  Iparmgly.  Indeed,  when  hildren  live  wholly 
on  vegetable  food  ,t  is  apt  to  be  four  on  their  ftomachs  ; 
bu  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flelh  heats  the  body 
and  occafions  fevers  ami  other  inflammatory  difeafcs 

r T ^ otit  a due  mixture  of  animal  and  vc- 
getable  food  as  moft  proper  for  children 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the 
common  method  of  fwcetening  their  food.  It  entices 

them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which  makes 

food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that  they  would  never  ■ 
take  more  than  enough.  Their  excelfes  are  endrdy 
owing  to  nurles.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food  at  I\ 
hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by®  „®king  fvve«  a^d 

childlo  M it  any  wondfr  that  Lh  I 

it.  ougM  lo  hav"r  ^ food  than 

mu^ch'food"  'ittle  as  well  as  too 

r r • ^ child  IS  weaned,  it  ought  to  be  fed 

ra^intfchil'r  “ '*,7’ '^“t  it  Ihould  not  have  too  much 
Ld  frroul^H  !^ith  fmall  quantities  of 

r,  u ^ I ^ given.  T.  his  neither  overloads  the  fto- 

tblfto"  nalr  “-if  4ree* 

nel^e  ag‘ain"fl  "“rii"*?, 'uT"  i"^"'e'-tl  with  fuch  vehe- 
isrents  hT.  T'"'"®  ‘““th  food,  that  many 

JD 
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Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieving  herfelf  when  over- 
charged; blit  a child,  who  is  pinched  w’ith  hunger, ‘will 
never  become  a flirong  or  healthy  man.  That  errors  arc 
fi'equently  committed  on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge;  but  where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quan- 
tity of  its  food,  ten  fufFer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the 
principal  evil,  aud  claims  our  ftriiHirft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children:  but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure.  BcTides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child;  as  high-feafoned,  falted,  and 
fmoke-dried  proviiions.  See,  It  would  alfo  be  improper 
to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich  foups, 
or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guz,zlc  ale,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a pfaftice  cannot 
fail  to  do  mifehief.  Thefe  children  feldon  efcape  the 
violence  of  the  fniall  pox,  meafles,  hooping-cough,  or 
fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk,  water,  butter- 
milk, or  whey,  are  the  moft  proper  for  children  to 
drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be  fine 
fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with  water.  The 
ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well  enough  without 
the  aftiftance  of  warm  ftimulants:  befldes  being  natu- 
rally hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  of  a heat- 
ing quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  unripe 
fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  four 
and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  if  becomes  a 
proper  neft  for  in fefts.  Children  indeed  fliew  a great 
inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity,  it 
would  have  no  bad  effedls.  We  never  find  a natural 
inclination  wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are 
generally  of  a cooling  nature,  and  corred  tlie  heat  and 
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acr?niony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  moft  children 
require i only  care  Ihoiild  be  taken  left  they  e^iceed.  In- 
deed tlic  beft  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  cx- 
ccfs  in  the  ufe  of  trait,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to 
allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  wh  it  is  good  (j. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  jiiice  ftiould  be 
iparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grots  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
This  caution  is  particularly  needfary  for  the  poor ; glad 
to  obtain  at  a fmall  price,  what  will  ftn  the  bellies  of 
theii  children,  they  ftuft  tliem  two  or  three  times  a day 
with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  a 
Iniallei  quantity  otfood  which  yields  a vvholefbnie  nou- 
rilhment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  cjjaeftiye 
powers  are  unable  properly  to  alTjmilate. 

Buttei  ought  iikewite  to  be  fparingly  given  to  children, 
it  both  lelaxes  tlie  ftomach,  and  produces  grofs  hu- 
mours. Indeed,  moll  things  that  arc  fat  oily  have  this  ef- 
fed.  Butter  when  failed  becomes  ftiil  more  hurtful.  In- 
ftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally  given  to  children  in  moft: 
parts  of  Britain,  we  would  recommend  honev.  Children 
who  eat  honey  are  feldom  troubled  with  worms:  they 
are  alfo  Jefs  lubjea  to  cutaneous  dif  afes,  as  itch,  Icafiibed 

Many  pepple  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  children 
ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children  live 


n Children  are  aUvays  sickly  in  the  fruil  se 
counted  /or.  Two-lhirds  of  ihe  /mil  whit-li 


ruit  season,  whicb  may  be  thus  ac- 
whif'li  comes  to  market  in  this 


they  e'en  lay  their  hands  upon, 
n poison  lo  their  tender  bowels, 
care  of  children,  sliould  be  strictly 


, not  being  in  a condition  to  ^ 


parepls. 
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We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfcrvatjons 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  .may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regara  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  canfes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life  of 
.man  fliort  and  milerable,  none  has  greater  influence  than 
the  want  of  proper  Exercise  : healthy  parents,  whole- 
ibme  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little,  where 
exercife  is  negleOed.  Sufficient  exercife  will  make  up 
for  feveral  defeats  in  nurfing.;  but  nothing  can  fupply 
the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  health, 
the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  Coeval  with  life  itfelf.  Were 
this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might  be  pre- 
vented. But  while  indolence  and  fedentary  empio)'. 
ments  prevent  two  thirds  of  mankind  from  either  taking 
fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, what  have  we  to  exped  but  difeafes  and  deformity 
among  their. offspring.^  i he  rickets,  fo  dcflruftive  to 
children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  till  manufactures 
began  to  flourifh,  and  people,  attracted  by  the  love  of  ■ 
gain,  left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  employments 
in  great  towns.  It  is  amongfl  thefe  people  that  this 
difeafe  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but  kills 
many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Ev^ery  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  it 
can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  n^ceflity  i 
of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be  reftrained  with,  i 
out  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the  i 
lamb,  and  molt  other  young  animals.  If  thefe  crea-  i 
tur<  were  not  permitted  to  fnfk  about  and  take  cxer-  : 
cife,  they  would  foon  die  or  become  difeafed.  The  i 
fame  inclination  appears  very  early  in  the  human  Ipe-  m 
cicsj  but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  them-  ti 
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felves,  it  Is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to 
a ill  ft  them. 

Children  may  be  excrcifed  various  ways.  The  beft: 
method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in 
thenurfe’s  arms  This  gives  the  nurfe  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing  out  every 
thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy.  Bel^des,  it 
is  much  fafer  than  Twinging  an  infant  in  a machine,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  take  care 
of  themfdves.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
fet  one  child  to  keep  another;  this  condmft  has  proved 
fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has  rendered  others  miferablc 
for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft;  and  beft: 
method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading  firings  fixed 
to  their  backs,  has  feverafbad  conTequences.  It  makes 
them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  preTs  with  their 
whole  weight  upon  their  ftomach  and  breaft  ; by  this 
means  the  breathing  is  obftru(fted,  the  breaft  flattened, 
and  the  bowels  comprefTed  ; which  muft  hurt  the  di- 
geftion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the  lunffs  and 
other  difeafes.  ’ 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfc  of  this 
is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ft  rength  in  proportion 
as  It  IS  exercifed.  The  limbs  rf  children  are  weak  in- 
deed,  but  their  bodies  are_proportionably  linht ; and  had 
they  fkill  to  direft  themfelves  they  would  foon  be  able 
to  fupport  their  own  weight.  Who  ever  heard  of  anv 
other  an.mal  that  became  crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too 
foon  _ Indeed,  if  a cliild  be  not  permitted  to  make  any 
ufe  of  Its  legs  till  a confiderable  time  after  the  birth 
and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  its  whole  wdeht  at 
once,  there  may  be  fome  danger  ; but  this  proceeds  en- 

f The  nurse  ought  to  be  careful  to  keen  ihp  r'lillet  in 
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tircly  from  the  child’s  not  having  been  accultoiiicd  to 
ufe  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great  gainers 
by  making  their  children  lieorfit  whilethey  themfelves 
work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  Ry  neglect- 
ing to  give  their  children  excrcife  tl]ey  are  obliged  to 
keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do  any  thing  for 
themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than  woukj 
have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  children,  is  the  moll  uleful  bufinefs 
in.  which  even  the  poor  can  be  emplo3^ed  ; but,  alas  ! it 
is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty  often  obliges  them 
to  negle£l  their  offspring  in  order  to  procure  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the 
intereft  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public  to  affift  them. 

Ten  thoufand  times- more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
ftate,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  chil- 
dren, than  fi'om  all  the  hofpitals  -{•  that  ever  can  be 
eredfed  for  that  pnrpofe. 

Whoever  confide  rs  the  flru^lure  of  the  human  body,, 
will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  necefiity  of  cxercife  for 
the  health  of  children.  The  body  is  compofed  of  an 
infinite  itumber  of  tubes,  whofe  fluids  cannot  be  puflied 
on  without  the  adlion  and  prefifure  of  the  mufcles.  But, 
if  the  fluids  remain  inactive,  obftruttions  miifl  happen, 

, and.  the  humours  mull  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  can- 
not fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furniflied  both 
the  veffels  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  nu- 
merous valves,  in  order  that  the  action  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufli  forward  their  contents;  but  without  ac- 

•j*  If  it  were  made  the  intere.st  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  cliildren  | 
alive,  we  should  lose  very  few' of  them.  A small  premium  given 
annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at  the  = 

year’s  end,  would  save  more  infant  lives  than  iftne  whole  revenue  of  \ 

the  crown  were  expended  on  hospitals  for  that  purpose.  This  would  ■ 
make  the  poor  esteem  fertility  a blessing;  whereas  many  of  them  } 

think  it  the  greatest  curse'that  can  befal  them  : and  in  place  of  wishing  i 

their  children  to  live,  so  far  does  poverty  get  the  better  of  natural  | 
affection,  that  they  are  often  very  happy  when  they  die,  ! 
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tjon,  this  admireab.Ie  contrivance  can  have  no  eiFcc^ 
This  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  proves  to  a demon- 

ftration  the  neceflity  of  exercile  for  the  prefervation  oF 
health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife  mio-]Tt 
be  dra^vn  from  every  part  of  the  animaJ  ceconomy-; 
without  cxercife,  the  circulation  pf  the  blood  cannot  be 
properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecretions  duiy 
performed  ; without  cxercife,  the  fluids  cannot  be  pro- 
^rly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered  llrong  or  Arm. 

motion  of  the  lungs,  and 
all  the  vital  fundions,  are  greatly  aflifted  by  cxercife 
15ut  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefe  effbas  are 
produced,  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  ceconomy  of 
i^mian  body^  than  mo  ft  of  thofefor  whom  this  trea» 
tile  IS  intended  would  be' able  to  follow.  We  fliall 
therefore  only  add,that  when  excrcife  is  negleded,  none 
of  the  animal  fumftions  can  be  duly  performed;  and  when 
lais  IS  .the  ca^,  the  whole  conftitution  muft  go  to  wrech. 

certainly  to  be  our  firft  ob- 
jedt  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a founda. 

' wlt 

evn  neglefts  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  off 
fpring,  but  to  focicty.  ^ 

One  very  common  eiTor  of  parents,  by  which  thev 
inrt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the  ferdiiw 
them  too  young  to  fchooL  This  is  often  done  fole!^ 
to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at  fchool  he 
neeikno  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool-, naffer  is  made  the 

eiolifh*"'  the  poor  child  is  fixed  to  the  feat  feven  or 
g t hours  a day,  which  time  ought  to  be  foem  in  e 

Sh?w1iT''r''  ^■'"■"Si"lo«g«nnot  fail  topro- 
ouce  the  worff  effects  upon  the  body  ; uor  is  ^he  mind 

t' «fc,'  »■  wdi 
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But  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  clilldren 
fcholars,  it  certainly  oii^ht  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conftituiions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 
quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his* 
nurle’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot  bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholai's  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds  within 
doors  ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the  place  un- 
wholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happen  to  be  dif- 
eafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedtion.  A Tingle  child  has 
been  often  known  to  communicate  the  bloody  flux, 
the  hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or  other  difeafes,  to  al- 
moft  ever  individual  in  a numerous  fchool 

But,  if  fafliion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  ,play  at  fuch  adlive  diverfions  as  may 
promote  their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  confti- 
tutions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for 
ftealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  en- 
courage to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  these 
manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  ex- 
cellent cffedls. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervicc  to  boys,  if  at  a proper 
age,  they  were  taught  the  military  cxerclfc.  This  would 
increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with  courage,  and 
when  their  country  called  for  their  affiftance,  would 
enable  them  to  adt  in  her  defence,  without  being  obliged 
to  undergo  a tedious  and  troublefomecourfe  of  inftruc- 

This  would  tend  much  lo  confirm  the  lies  of  parental  tendreness  and 
filial  affection,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at  present  so  many 
deplorable  instances.  Though  few  fathers  have  time  to  instruct  their 
children,  )et  most  mothers  have  j and  surely  they  cannot  be  better 
employed. 
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tlons,  at  a lime  when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  mo- 
tions, geftures,  See  *. 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the  bell 
natural  conftitution  ; and  if  boys  ar  brought  up  in  a 
more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought  to  be,  they 
will  never  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful  to 
the  conflitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet  down  to 
her  frame  before  fhe  can  put  on  her  clothes,  and  is 
taught  to  believe  tliat  to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem.  It  is  un- 
neceflary  hei.e  to  infiit  upon  the  dangerous  confecjuences 
of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well 
known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life. 
But  fuppofing  this  crlticalperiod  to  be  got  over,  great* 
er  dangers  ftiJl  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to  a 
fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  childbed ; 
while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp  about,  and 
take  fuffic?ent  exercife,  are  fcldom  in  any  danger.* 

_ One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinemeiit  ge- 
nerally occafions  indigeftions,  head  achs,pale  complex- 
ions, pain  of  the  fiiomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs^  con- 
fuinptjons  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body.  The 
lad  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidefing 
toe  auk  ward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of 
necule  work,  and  the  dedicate  flexible  date  of  their  bo- 
dies in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

••  mothers,  indead  of  having  their  daughters 

in  l^iclcd  in  many  trifling  accomplidmients,  employ 
theiTrin  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 

P ac'ademies  now  begin  to 

V r drill 

^omr.bltinVru"^  i This:  besides 

happy  elfuas.^  ‘ 
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fufficient  cxercift  in  the  open  air^  they  Would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  iifeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  impair 
health. 

Many  people  .imagine  it  a great  advantage  for  chil- 
dren to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This  opi- 
nion is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  lb  employed 
as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth ; but  when  thefe 
fulfer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited,  is  a real  lofer 
by  their  labour.  There  are  few  employments,  except 
fedenlary  ones,  by  which  children  may  earn  a liveli- 
hood; and  if  they  be  fetto  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their 
conflitutions,  /riius,  by  gaining  ja  few  years  from  child- 
hood, we  generally  lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter 
period  of  life,  and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  ufeful 
while  he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  iatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tjon,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufa£luring 
towns,  where  we  fliall  find  a puny  degenerate  race  of 
people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldom  exceed- 
ing the^  middle  period  of  life;  or  if  they  do,  being  unfit/ 
for  biifi^efs,  they  become  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus 
arts  and  manufariures,  though  they  may;  inm-eafe  the 
riches  of  a country,  arc  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would  therefore 
require,  that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  life,  fhould 
not  be  fet  too  early  to  work. ' Every  perfon  converfant. 
in  the  breed  of  horfes,or  other  working  animals,  knows 
that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour  . too  foon,  they  never 
will  turn  out  to  advantage.  This  is  equally  true  with 
refpc£t  to  the  human  fpecies.  m 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  emp”dng 
young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The  ealier 
parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs  carried 
- on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe  are  employ- 
ments which  moft  young  people  are  fond  of,  and  fomc 
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jians  of  them  may  always  be  adapted  to  their  acre 
talte,  and  llrcngtii  ’ 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceility  of 
employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to  allow 
^hem  fu-fhcient  time  for  acliye  diyerlions  without.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  ntpre  \york,  andpre- 

vent  their  conllitutions  from  being  hiu’U 

Some  imagine  that  ex.ercife  within  doors  isfufficient  ; 
ut  they  aic  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour  fpent  inrrm- 
mng,  or  any  other  cxcrcife  without  doors,  is  worth  ten 
yj^thjn  Whe9  children  cannot  go  abroad,  they  may 
indeed  be  exercifed  home.  The  beft  method  of 
doing  this,  IS  to  make  th^m  riiri  about  in  'a  long  room, 

or  ance.  This  lad  kind  of  exercile,  if  not  carried  to 

rxcefs,.is  of  e^teJlent  fervice  to  young  people.  It 
cheers  the  fpirits  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens 
ne  Jimbs,&c.  I knew  an  eminent  phyfician  who  uftd 
to  lay,  that  he  made  his  children  dance,  indead  of  giv- 

S*'his  example.''  ‘‘f  people  follow- ' 

^ .^°nlidere<I  as  an  aid  to  ex- 
V ile.By  It  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened  the 

llXd fecretions  promoted,  and  ,were  it  co'n- 

dileafes,  as  the  rickets, 

•jents,  who  took  every  metliod  to  render  children 

•old  ba^th  •'^a  ‘1'%"'’^'*  ftrangers  to  the  \ife  of  the 
■old  bath  and,  d we  may  credit  report,  the  nractice 

J ~ -..if  C“ 

'n  ^ onjmon  with  our  anceftors. 

. riie  greatelt  objeftion  to  the  ule  of  the  cold 

reTl'^']'  prejiidicesof  nurles  Tliefe 

oma^  a ^ring  thetn  . 

Ao”ird“ft  child’s  Ikin  ^ftobathin'  if' 

:<Utlhoulddeftroytheeffe£tofthe  w«er.  Others  . 

yw"dd!’rthechut;^?e'"'^  Hico  is  the  best 

»uch  like.  ^ ^ wc«din|f,  gaihecjDg  iionei  off  tlie  l5id. 
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will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  chlld^ 
and  either  put  it  to  bed  or  fuffer  it  to  go  a';(uit  in  that 
condition.  ' Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  d'^dicated  to  a p irticular 
faint;  while  others  place  tlieir  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nin^^,  or  the  like  ; and 
the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  ifthefe  do  notfuc- 
ceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer^  Thus,  by  the  whims  of 
nurfes,  children  lofc  the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  phyfidan  from  that  medicine  are  often 
fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  .make  a wrong  ufe  of  it. 
Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at  leaft  have  its 
extremities  daily  waflied  in  cold  water.  This  is  a par- 
tial ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  thaiu.  none.  In 
winter  thismay  luffice  ; but,  in  the  warm  feafon,  if  a 
child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a tendency  to  the 
rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently immerfcv*  in  cold  water.  Care,  however,  mull 
be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is  iiot,  or  the 
Romach  full.  The  child  fliould  be  dipped  only  once 
at  a time,  fhould  betaken  out  immediately,  and  have 
itslkin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

Vfhe  had  EJfects  of  uyiinholcfome  Air  upon  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  deftruftlve  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefomc  air.  This  is  onereafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  arc  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  ge^icrally 
crowded  with  old,  flckly,  and  infirm  people  ; by  which 
means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  pernicious,  that 
it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  .air  is  llkewife  deftnuTtive  to 
many  poor  children  born  in  great  towns.  T.'heri  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes, 'to  which  the  frefh  air  has  hardly  any  accefs. 
Though'  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robufl,  may  | 
Jive  in fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  i 
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their  offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
thofe  who  Jo  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people 
are  not  in  a condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into 
the  opeii  air,  yre  mult  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  theni.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  ex- 
cufc.  It  is  their  buhnefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be 
daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  oper^, 
air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  bet- 
ter if  the  mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are 
often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to 
fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  car- 
rying it  about.  The  mother  furejy  needs  air  as  well  as 
her  children;  and  how  can  flie  be  better  employed  than 
in  attendino;  them  } 

o 


A very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children  deep 
in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three  beds  into 
one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery  ought  always 
to  be  the  largeft  and  bell  aired  room  in  the  houfe. 
When  children  are  confined  in  fmall  apartments,  the 
air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome,  but  the  heat 
relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  difpofes 
them  to  colds  and  many  other  diforders.  Nor  is  the 
cuftom  of  wrapping  them  up  too  clofe  in  cradles  lefs 
pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left 
children  fhould  fiiffer  by  breathingdn  the  air,  as  many 
ot  them  actually  cover  the  child’s  face  while  afleep,  and 
others  wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  of  the  cradle,  by 
which  means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air 
over  .and  over  all  the  time  it  flecps.  Cradles  indeed  are 
on  miv.y  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and  it  would  be 
better  it  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally  laid  afide  J. 

4.  it  is  amazing  how  cliildrcn  escape  suiTocation  considprmo- 
rna,,„,r,n  which  , he,  are  ohen  toHec'l  up  i„  flLS,  & Tb  cfv 
tended  an  jiitanl.  whom  I /bund  nuiflled  un  over  h U.l  00 j ^ - 
man,  lulds  ol  flannel,  though  ;t  wa.,i„  t„e  .I,ij.He  of  j“  „e  I SgeS 

irrani,  ' ? ‘ this  indulgence  ^vas 

miser, es'-bu?  i w“  > ^ ^ttpecled,  soon  ireed  the  infaaitfrom  all  its 

front  the  prejudiced tvlnci’  rrovdTlaLuldLuddhlJ.*^* 
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A child  is  gejicraUy  laid  to  (lecp  vyitli  all  it  dothe^ 
pn;aiKl  if  a nmnber  of  otliers  are  licapccl  above  them, 
it  muft  be  overheated  ; by  which  means  it  cannot  fuij 
to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  fhe  open  air  with  only  its  uA;al  clothing,  whiclj 
is  too  frecjuently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
flecpall  night  in  warm  clore  apartipents,  may,  Avith  great 
propriety  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a hot-houfe, 
inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch  plant^may  by  thi^ 
means  be  kept  alive  for  feme  time,  they  will  never  ar: 
rive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vigour,  ancl  magnitude] 
which  they  would  h^»’’e  acquired  in  the  opeii  air,  nop 
would  they  be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards^  fiiould  they  be 
expoled,to  It. 

Children  brought  up  iq  the  country,  who  jiaye  been 
accuftomed  to  open  air,  rtiould  not  be  too  early  feiit  to 
great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  vni whplefoinc. 
This  is  fiequently  done  with  a view  to  forvyapd  their 
education,  hat  proves  .very  hurtful  tp  their  health.  All 
fbhools  and  feminaries  of  learning  oiighf,  if  polfible,  tp 
be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  Relh,  dry,  whoiefome  air,  an4 

mould  never  be  too  much  crowded. 

^Vithout  entering  into  a detail  cf  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  whoiefome  afr  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it,  I fball 
only  obferve,  tliat  of  feyeral  thoufands  of  children 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remember 
one  inftance  of  a fingle  child  who  continued  hcaltliy  in 
aclofeconfined  fituation;  but  have  often  known  the 
moll  obftinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing  them  from 
fuch  a lituation  to  an  open  free  air.  ‘ ' 


O/'  Nurfe's. 

It  IS  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  walling  time  Cqm- 
mexn  fenfe  will  diredt  every  one  to  choofe  a woman  who 
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is  heilthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  *.  If  fte  be  at  the 
lame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  die  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all,  how- 
ever the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a healthy 
chdd  upon  her  bread:.  But,  a.s  the  misconduft  of  nurfes 
often  proves  more  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be  of  impor- 
tance to  point  out  a few  of  their  mod  baneful  errors 
in  order  to  roufc  the  attention  of  parents,  and  to  make 
them  look  more  dridly  into  the  condua  of  tfaofe  to 
whom  they  commit  the  cafe  oftheir  infmt  offspring 
Though  it  admits  of  dome  exceptions,  yet  we  mav 

lay  itcWnasageneml  rule,  r&f  eneer  -who 

nnrfis  for  hire  Jhould  be  carefully  looked  after,  other-wHb 
Jhe  tuill  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents  ought 
Mways  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their  own  ' 
eye,  if  poffible;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done  they 
fliou.d  be  extremely  circunifpeft  in  the  choice  of  thofc 
perfons  to  whom  they  intrud  them.  It  is  a folly  to  ima- 
gine that  a woman,  who  abandons  her  own  child  to  ' 
fuclde  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  diould  feel  all  the 

affedlions  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling;  yet  fo  no 

ceffary  are  theie  afteclions  in  a nurfe,  that,  but  for  them" 
the  human  race  would  be  fbon  extindl.  * 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who  nurfe 
or  hire,  is  to  dofe  the  children  with  dupefaftives  or 
did.  things  as  lull  them  to  deep.  An  indolent  nur^  who 
does  not  give  a child  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  Id 
to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  choofe  to  be  didufbed  bv 

onaiuamini,  diacodiuin,  laffron,  or  what  anlwm-s  th- 
ffme  pm-pofe  a dram  of  fpirits  or  otlier  drong  finuoi" 

tiav'ad  infants,  fre  every 

very  gtZTimdi  / 

in^..j.trnuo:'w  r;;- ,rej 

t If  a molhcT  on  vi.silimr  Iipr  rhH  i . /-  i . . 

'-ouIciacl^^..oherto^ol^ov^c  it  hn  nld^" 
sleep  its  last.  *‘nnu.cliately,  cthyrwtse  u will  soon 
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A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  imagined 
that  this  defed  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the  child 
wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  This 
is  an  egregious  miftake.  Tlie  only  thing  that  has  any 
chance  to  liipply  the  place  of  the  nnrfe’s  milk,  muli  be 
fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk, 
afs’s  milk,  or  the  like,  with  good  bread.  It  never 
can  be  done'  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in- 
ftead  of  nonrifhing  the  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  effedf. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fufferlng  them  to 
cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  drains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occalions  ruptures,  inflammations, 
of  the  throat,  lungs,  See.  A child  never  continues  to 
cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might  always  be 
difeovered  by  proper  attention;  and  the  nurfe  who  can 
hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almod  fpent  itfelf,  without 
endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is 
unworthy  to  be  trufled  with  the  care  of  any  human 
creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to  be 
fufpefted.  They  trufl:  to  it,  and  negleft  their  duty. 
I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  God- 
frey’s cordial,  D^iffy’s  elixirs,  See.  at  hand.  Such 
generally  imagine,  that  a dofc  of  medicinti  will 
make  up  for  all  the  defefts  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and 
clcanlinels. 

Allowing  children  to  continug  long  wet,  is  another 
very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurlcs.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  btU  it  galls  and  frets  the  infant, 
and,  by  relaxing.the  folids,  occafions  fcrophulas,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is  always  to  be  fuf- 
pefted. 

Nature  often  attcihpts  to  free  the  bodies  of  children 
from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the  fldn: 
by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are  prevented. 
Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an 
itch,  or  fome  other  infedtious  diforder.  Accordingly 
they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way 
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many  children  lofe  their  lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as  Na- 
ture isoppofed  in  the  very  method  flie  takes  to’relieve 
them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every  niirfe  fliould 
obfervc,  never  to  ftop  any  eruption  without  proper  ad- 
vice, or  being  well  alTured  that  it  is  not  of  a critical  na- 

tui  e.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  without  previous 
evacuations. 

i| 

Loofe  (tools  is  another,  method  by  which  Nature  of- 
ten prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be  check- 
ed; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  ereateft 
caution.  Nurfcs,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  loole 

(tools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents,  or  fuch 
things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  inflammatory  fevers  and 
other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occafioned.  A dofe  of  rhuba^ra 
gentle  vomit,  or  feme  other  evacuation,  fliould  always 
precede  the  ufe  ofaftringent  medicines 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfe’s  i^,  concealing  the 
dileales  of  children  from  their  parents.  This  they  are 

efpecially  when  thedifeafeis  the 
ettea  of  their  o wn  negligence.  Many  infhances  might 
be  given  of  pefons  who  have  been  rendered  lame  for 
hfeby  afall  trorn  the  nurfe’s  arms,  which  flie,  through 
fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was.palt  cure.  Eve^ 
parent  who  intrulh  a nnrfe  with  the  care  of  a child 
ought  to  give  her  the  ftrifteft  charge  not  to  conceal  the 
moft  ti  ifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

who  conceals  any 

mi  fortune  wiiich  happens  to  a child  uud^r  her  care,  till 
It  loles  Its  life  or  limbs,  fliould  not  be  puniflied.  A few  ex- 
amples ot  this  kind  woul  1 fave  the  lives  of  many  infants  ■ 
but  as  there  is  little  rcafon  to  expefl  that' it  ever  will  be’ 
e cafe,  we  would  carneftly  recommend  it  to  all  parents 
to  ook  carefully  after  their  children,  and  not  to  Lit  fo 
va^ablea  treafure  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  an  hireling 
No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
IS  attention  On  the  proper  management  of  children 

Iikr"r "'J'  °r  «<cfulnefs  in  life  but 

hev  / . (late  to  whSi 

they  belong.  E(fcminacy  ever  will  prove  tie  ruin  of 

F 
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any  ftate  where  it  prevails ; and  when  its  foundations 
are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifti 
well  to  their  country,  ought,  therefore,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendancy  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and 
to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render  their 
conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 


On  the  LABORIOUS,^^  the  SEDENTARY,  and 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 


the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fa£i;  well 


known;  but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  offbmedif' 
ficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  the  neceffity  of  follow- 
ing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been  bred, 
■whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not.  For 
this  reafan,  inflead  of  inveighing,  in  a general  way  as 
fome  authors  have  done,  againfl  t.  jfe  occupations 
which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  fliall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of  them  from  which 
the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe  the  moft  ra- 
tional methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and  feve- 
ral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which 
they  are  oblige  to  breathe.  The  air  is  not  only  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  it  is  so  charged  with  phlogifton  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufiicieully, 


By  arts  like  these 


Laconia  nursM  of  oW  her  hardy  sons; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 
Unhurt,  thro’ every  toil  in  every  clime.  - 


Armstrong. 
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an3  anfwering  the  otlier  iaiportant  purpofes  fo  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  proceed  ahhmas,  coughs,  and  confump- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfbns  who  follow 
thele  employments 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences  as  far  as  poflible,  the 
places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to 
be  conftriKfted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difeharge  the 
fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a free  current 
of  frelh  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to  continue  long 
at  work;  and  when  they  give  over,  they  Ihould  faffer 
themfdves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes 
before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery- liquors 
while  their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
falads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftotnach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground;  are  Jike- 
wile  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air  by  its  ftagna- 
tion  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring  and 
other  qualities  nccelTary  for  refpiraticn,  but  is  often 
loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become  a 
moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  nfoft  deftructive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp^  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon  by  ' 
its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities;  and  the  lat- 
ter may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to 'their 
Ikin,  clothes,  See.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  ud 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes  and 
other  nervous  affections,  v.^hich  often  prove' fatal.  FaUQ 
plus  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of  mer- 
cury fcldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead  anJ 
feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious  to  the 


Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  feftinr,  nor 
e*«mue  too  Jong  at  work^  Their  food  ought  to  ^ 
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nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous : nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  Itiould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  falad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the  body, 
but  ftieaths  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the  ill 
effefts  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals 
ought  to  walh  carefully,  and  change  their  clothes  as 
foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend 
more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fnch  people,  than  a ftrict 
and  almoft  religious  regard  to  cleahlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of  white 
lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable  to 
the  fame  difeafes  as  miners;  and  ought  to  obferve  the 
fame  direftions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work  in 
putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  . to  fuffer 
from  the  unwholelbme  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  dean- 
linefs  as  miners;  and  when  they  are  affected  with  nau- 
fea,  fickneis,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife  them  to 
take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubflances  ought 
always  to  be  manufaftued  as  foon  as  poffible.  When 
long  kept,  they  not  only  become  unwholefome  to  thole 
who  manufacture  them,  but  likewife  to  people  w'ho  live 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
t>ur  fubjeCt,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation ; we  {hall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  clalTes  of  Laborious^  Scdcjitar^^ 
and  Sttidious, 

. THE  LABORIOUS. 

, i 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  are  i 
in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature  ] 
of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  are  car-  i 
ried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to  lome.  dif- 
rafes.  Hufbandmen;  for  example,  arc  expofed  to  all 
the  vicillitudes  of  the  weather,  which  in  this  count|y,  | 
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are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occafion  colds, 
couglis,  qiiinfies,  rhcumatilms,  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to  work  hard,  and 
often  to  carry  burdens  above  their  flrcngth,  which, 
by  overflraining  the  veiTds,  occafion aflhmas,  ruptures, 
pleurifies,  Scq. 

Thofe  who  labour  -without  doors  are  often  afflicted 
xvith  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  tlie 
frequent  vicilTitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  living,  bad 
water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.to  which  they  are  frequently  ex- 
pofed. 


Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
^c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  is  nc.ceflfary  for  common  refpiration  ; by 
this  means  the  tender  vclTels  of  the  lungs  are  oVer- 
ffretched,  and  often  burft,  infbmuch  that  a Ipitting  of 
blood  or  fever  eiifucs.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  in- 
itance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man  who,  upon  a wager 
carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after  leized  with  a fever  a 
vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture.  ^ 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effed  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what 
ihould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  cliat  tlie  ftrongeft  men 
are Jnoft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burdens,  hard  labour 
or  feats  of  adivity.  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  boafts 
ot  lus  Itrength  without  a rupture,  la  fpitiing  of  blood 
or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he  reaps  as  the  fruit  of 
his  folly.  One  would  imagine  the  daily  inftances  we 
ave  of  tim  fatal  efteds  of  carrying  great  weights  run 

S'S  p'Siit F«- 

blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ouglit  to  follow 

‘ never 

When  the  n“noft,  nor  work  too  long 

lien  the  mufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  frequent  reft 
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is  necelTary  in  order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone  ; 
without  this,  the  ftrength  and  conftitution  will  be  foou 
worn  out,  and  premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erefipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe  very 
incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occalioned  by  whatevei 
gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,.  as  drinking 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet,  keeping 
on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
^c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who  labour  without  doors 
always  to  guard  againh  thefe  inconveniences  : but  it  is 
jk.n.own  from  experience,  that  their  ill  confequenccii 
might  often  be  prevented  by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  pallion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erefipclas  ; but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  cat 
unfermented  bread-,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and  other 
windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great  quantities 
of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw,  with  various 
kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  four 
milk,  flale  fmall  beer,  or  the  like.  Such  a mixture, 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  ami  occaiion 
difeales  of  thofe  parts.  ^ 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  ex- 
tremities, are  likewife  common  with  thofe  who  labour 
without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  arc  often  attributed  to 
venom  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  : but  they  generally 
proceed,  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,  or  the  con- 
trary. When  labourers,  milk-maids.  See.  come  from 
the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often 
plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water  : by  which  mean? 
the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe  partsare  fuddenly 
expanded,  and,  the  veffels  not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a 
ftrangulation  happens,  and  an  in^mmation  or  a morti- 
fication enfucs. 

When  Inch  perfons  come  heme  cold, Hhey  ought  to  i 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  feme  time,  to  wafh  I 
their  hands  tn  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a | 
dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are  lb  i 
benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the  \ 
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uft  of  their  limbs.  In  this  calc  the  only  remedy  is  to  rub 
the  parts afFe£ted  with  Ihow,  or,  where  it  cannot  be  had, 
with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire,  or 
plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification  will  generally 
enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  fcafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
deep  in  the  fun.  This  i^adicc  is  fo  dangerous,  that 
they  often  wake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ardent  fe- 
vers, which  prove  lb  fatal  about  the  end  of  fumnier, 
and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafioned  by 
this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work,  whicli 
they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  clay, 
they  fhoukl  go  home,  or  at  lead  get  under  fome  cover’ 
where  they  may  repofe  themfelvcs  in  fafety. 

IMany  people  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
from  morning  to  night,  without  eating  any  thing.  This 
cannot  fail  to  hint  their  health.  However  liomely  their 
faie  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times  ; and  the 
harder  they  work  the  more  frequently  they  flimald  eat. 
If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  replenifiied  with  fre/h 
nounfhment,  they  frequently  become  putrid,  and  pro- 
duce fevers  of  the  very  word  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelcfs  with  rerpedto 
what  they  cat  or  drink,  and  often  through  mere  indo- 
lence, ufe  uwhoiefome  food,  when  they  miglit,  for  the 
lame  f’xpcnce,  have  that  which  is  wholefonie.  In  fome 
parts  of  Britain  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs  even  to 

take  the  trouble  of  drefling  their  own  vithials.  Suck 
people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a day  in  indolence,  ra. 

procure  thciii  die 

grcatcit  anluencc. 

f evers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned  amono- 

fictnirno^  T’’, 

thefblid?  humours  become  vitiated,  and 

l r ^ likeivife  in  oduftivc  of 

lowe'r  cwrS'ptp"?"  ft ‘ if  td“ 

wlien  pinched  in  fh-ir'f  t that  cattle. 
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much  a good  ftate  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  proper  nourifhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of 
the  dileafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much 
forcfight;  and  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their  power 
to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a fliift  to 
live  from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  difeafe  overtakes 
them,  they  are  mUerable  indeed.  Here  the  godlike 
virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf.  To  re- 
lieve the  induOrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  Purely  the  moR 
exalted  a£l*of  religion  and  humanity.  They  alone,  wha 
are  witnefTes  of  thefe  Icehes  of  calamity,  can  form  a 
notion  of  what  numbers  perifli  in  difeafes,  for  want  of 
proper  affiiftance,  and  even  for  want  of  the  necefTaries 
, of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifli  emulation, 
which  promps  them  to  vie  wdth  one  another,  till  they 
overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  occafion  a 
fever,  or  even  to  dropdown  dead.  Such  as  wantonly 
throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deferve  to  be 
looked  upon  in  no  better-llght  than  felf- murderers. 

The  office  of  a foidier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  laborious  employ^ients.  Soldiers  fufter  ma- 
ny hardffiipsfrom  the  inclemencv  of  feafons,  long  mar- 
ches, bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  unwholefome 
climates,  bad  water,  See.  Tliefe  occafion  fevers,  fluxes, 
rbeumatirms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  which  generally 
do  greater  execution  than  the  fword,  efpecially  when 
campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in  the  feafon.  A few 
weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  often  prove  more  fa- 
tal than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  ffiould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finiffi  their  campaigns  in  due  feafon,. 
and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well  aired  win- 
ter quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time 
to  keep  the  fick  people  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  lives 
of  the  foldiery  §. 

J Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  soldiers  suffer  not  less  from  in- 
dolence and  in  tern  perance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hardships  in  lime 
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Sailors  may  alio  be  numbered  among  the  laborious* 
They  undergo  great  hardrtiips  from  change  of  climate^ 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour,  bad  provi* 
lions,  See.  Sailors  are  of  lb  great  importance  both  to  the 
trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom,  that  too  much  pains 
can  never  be  bellowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  pre* 
ferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  lea-faring  people 
is  excels.  When  they  get  on  lliore,  after  having  been 
long  at  lea,  without  regaiid  to  the  climate,  or  their  own 
conflitLitions,  they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of 
riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their 
life.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is  often 
the  caufe  why  many  of  our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign 
coafts.  Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but 
they  will  find  moderation  the  bell  defence  againll  fe- 
vers and  manv  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes  get- 
ting wet.  When  this  happens,  they  Ihould  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take  every  me- 
thod to  rellore  the  perfpiration.  They  Ihould  not  in 
this  cafe  make  too  free  with  fpirits  of  other  llrong  li- 
quors, but  lliould  rather  drink  them  diluted  with 
warm  water,  and  immediately  go  to  bed;  where  a found 
deep  and  a gentle  fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 


of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would  therefore  he  of 
great  importance,  could  a scheme  be  formed  for  rendering  the  military 
in  times  ot  peace,  both  more  liealiliy  and  more  useful.  These  desira- 
ble objects  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for 
some  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this 
nif^n',  idleness,  the  mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price 
of  labiiiir  lowered,  public  worky,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads 
6ic.  might  be  made  without  hurting  manufactures ; and  soldiers  misht 
be  enabled  to  marry  and  bring  up  children.  A scheme  of  this  kfnd 
might  easily  be  conducted,  so  as  not  to  deprdss  the  martial  spirit 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or 'five  hours  every  dav' 
and  always  to  work  without  doors;  no  soldiers  should  be  suffied  to 
work  too  long,  or  lo  follow  any  sedentary  employment.  Sedentary 
smpiuym.-nts  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit  fur  the 
lardships  of  war  : whereas  woiking  for  a tew  hours  every  day  with- 
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But-the  health  of  failors  fuffcr  moft  from  iinwhole- 
fome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faltcd  provifions 
vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  a fcurvy,  and 
other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  pre- 
vent this  difeaie  in  long  voyages;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  towards  effecting  fo 
defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains  beRowed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  For  example,  various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits, 
might  be  kept  a long  time  at  Tea,  as  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  Jemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples, 

When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them  either 
frefli  or' fomented,  may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food,  of  the  fiiip’s  company  ought  to  be  aci- 
dulated in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate  the 
humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board,  of 
which  frefli  bread  might  frequently  be  made.  Malt 
too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with  boiling  water  at  any 
time.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort, 
is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  againR 
the  Icurvy.  Small  wines  and  cider  might  likewife  be 
plentifully  laid  in ; and  fliould  they  turn  four,  they 
would  Rill  be  ufed  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  an- 
tidote againR  difeafes,  and  fliould  be  ufed  by  ail  tra- 
vellers, efpecially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with 
the  water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife  to 
be  carried  on  boai'd,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  See.  Frefli  * 
broths  made  of  portable  foiip,  and  puddings  made  of> 
peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed  plentifully,  i! 
Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to  people  conver-  : 
fant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  teiid-to  preferve  the  1 
health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of  men  I 

i 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  shewn  how  j 
far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  diseases  formerly  so  ialal  to  ij 
seamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen 
days,  during  which  he  was  exposed  to  every  climate,  from  the  52'*  i 
north  to  the  71°  of 'south  latitude,  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  i 
composing  the  ship’s  company,  he  lost  only  one,  who  died  of  a ! 
pfuhisis  pulifionalis.  The  principal  means  he  used  were  to  preserve  a ' 
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We  have-reafon  to  believe,  if  clue  attention  were  paid 
' the  diet,  air,  cloathing,  and  above  all  tilings  to  the 
i^anlmefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  vv^ould  be  the  nioft 
ncnlthy  let  of  men  in  the  world  ; but  when  thefe  are 
iieglefted,  the  very  reveiTe  wijl  happen. 

^ 1 he  bell  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend  to 
iailors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coalls,  efpecially  where 
iampnels  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will 
Dften  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes.  About  a 
Irachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day;  or  if  this 
hoiild  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark  with  half 
n ounce  oforange  peel,  and  two  drachms  of  fnake- 
oot  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infilled  for  two  or  three 
ays  in  an  f:nglifli  quart  of  brandy,  and  half  a wine- 
,la,s  of  It  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day  when  the  ftomach 

imdote  againft  fluxes,  putrid,  intilrmitting  and  other 
evers  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not,  material  in 
^hat  form  this  medicine  is  taken.  It  may  either  be 
luled  in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended 

ve,  or  made  into  an  eleftnary  with  fyriip  of  lemons 
ranges,  or  the  like.  > d lemons, 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

_ Though  noting  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  nature 
^ man  than  fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs^omprehends 
' far  the  greater  part  of  the  fnecies.  Almoil  the  wheJe 
male  world,  and,  m maniifaftaring  countries,  the  ma- 
r part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned  sedentary  & ■ 

Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moll  healthful  of  all  em- 
oyments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to 

ct  attention  to  cleanlines.s,  to  procure  abundance  of  vetrPioK? 
sb  provisions,  especially  crood  w iipr  nnri  ♦ n i • and 

111  time  for  rest.  ^ ^ ® P'^uple  suffi- 

> The  appellation  of  sedentary  has  ffenerallv  • 

>he  studious  ; we  can  .see  no  rea.son,  however'^  for  r 

hem  alone.  Manj  artificers  may,  with  as  much 

lominated  sedentary  as  the  studious,  with  this 

'.lage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  sit  in  verv  disad- 

ich  the  studious  need  not  dof  uless^they 
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carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  tliofe  who  imagine  that 
the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fiifiicient  to  employ  all 
its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  AnancientRc  uaii, 
we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a modern  Briton,  if 
he  would  be  contented  to  live  like  a Roman.  This 
(hews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain 
might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of 
the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  neglefted,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mlfery  will  abound  at 
home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating  (late 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  thoufands  of  pe’ople 
may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beggary^  to- 
morrow. This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who  culti- 
vate the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  la- 
bour, and  can  always  by  induflry,  obtain  at  leaf!  the 
neceffaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  necefTary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  per  Con  fhould  be 
confined  for  life  to  thofe  alone.  Where  fuch  employ  - 
ments intermixed  with  the  more  aClive  and  laborious, 
they  wauld  never  do  hart.  It  is  conftant  confinement 
that  ruins  the  health.  A man  will  not  be  hurt  by  fitting, 
five  or  flx  hours  a-day ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or 
twelve,  he  will  foonbe  difeafed. 

But  it  is  not  the  want  ofexercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people;  they  likewile  fnffer  from  the  confined 
air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  lee  ten 
or  a doz.en  tailors|,  or  ftay.makers,  for  example,  crowd- 
ed into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there  is  hardly  room 
for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  fituation  they 

^ A person  of  observation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that  most 
tailors  die  of  consumptions;  which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  the  unfa- 
vourable postures  in  which  they  sit,  and  the  unwliolesomeness  of 
, those  places  where  their  business  is  carried  on.  It  more  attention  waj 
^ not  paid  to.  profit  than  to  the  preservation  of  human  lives,  this  evil 
yni^it  be  easily  leinedied;  but  whiles  masters  only  mind  their  own 
nothing  will  be  done  for  the  safety  of  their  servants. 
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generally  continue  for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with 
the  addition  of  fundry  candles,  which  tend  likevvife  to 
vvafte  the  air,  and  render  it  lefs  lit  for  refpiration.  Air 
that  is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthilical  coughs, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  bread:,  fo  incident  to  feden- 
tary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of  perfons 
pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwholefomc.  The 
danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  increafed,  if 
any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be 
otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit  near  him  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in- 
fe(fced.  It  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a 
doz.en  of  fedentary  people  all  in  good  health.  The  dan- 
ger of  crowding  them  together  mud  therefore  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments  are 
condantly  in  a bending  podure,  as  dioemakers,  tailors, 
cutlers.  See.  Such  a dtuation  is  extremely  hurtful.  A 
bending  podure  obdru6ts  all  the  vital  motions,  and  of 
couifemud  dedroy  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find 
fuch  artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigedions 
datulencies,  head  achs,  pains  of  the  bread,  &c. 

The  aliment  of  fedentary  people  indead  of  being 
puflied  forwards  by  an  ered  podure,  and  the  aedion  of 
uie  muiclp,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigedion,  codivenefs,  wind,  and  other  hypo- 
chondncai  affe<dions,  the  condant  companion  of  the 
e entary  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly 
pc  ormed  where  exercife  Is  wanting  and  when  the 
matter  wlych  ought  to  be  difeharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad  efteas,  as 
It  IS  apin  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  humours. 

wt  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 

hen  this  organ iscompretted,  the  air  cannot  have  free 
a^efs  into  all  „s  parts,  lb  as  to  expand  tliem  properly. 
Hence  tubercles  .adliefions,  &c.  are  formed,  Thich 
often  end  m confumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  aftioa 
e lungs  being abfolutely  neceflkry  for  making  good 
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blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  be- 
come iiniverfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conflitution 
goes  to  wreck. 

The  fedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  prefTiire 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obflrufts  the  circulation  in  tliefe  parts,  and  ren- 
ders them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  flioemakers, 
&c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs,  altogether;  be- 
fides, the  blood  and  humours  are,  by  flagnation,  vitiated, 
and  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudled;  whence  proceed  the 
fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous 
difeafes,  fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequeHce 
of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  The 
fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts  on 
a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  remains  fo  ever  after. 
But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to 
be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  funftions  are  thereby 
impeded: 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fburce  from 
whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary  people  flow. 
The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics,  and  nervous 
difeafes,  now  fo  common;  were  very  little  known  in 
this  country  before  fedentary  people  became  fo  nume 
rous ; and  they  are  ftill  very  little  known  among  fuch 
of  our  people  ^s  follow  adtive  employments  without 
doors,  though  in  great  towns  at  leafl  two  thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  afflidted  with  them. 

Itis  very  difficult toremedy  thefe  evils;  becanfe many 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  like  rick- 
etty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exercife  : we  fliall, 
however,  throw outa  few  hints  with  refpedt  to  the  mofl: 
likely  means  for  preferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet 
of  people,  which  fome  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife 
jenough  to  take. 

It  has  been  already  oblervcd,  that  fedentary  artificers 
are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They  ought 
therefore  to  Hand  or  fit  as  ercdl  as  the  nature  of  their 
employments  will  permit.  Theyfhouldlikewife  change 
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their  poftiire  frequently,  and  fliould  never  fit  too  Iona' 
at  a time,  blit  leave  off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run  01- 
do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital  funflions  ' 
Sed^entary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  I'ittle 
time  for  exereik' ; yet  (liort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  employ 
It  properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  for  exam- 
l)Ie,  iiiltcad  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife  and  freOi  air 
at  his  houi-s  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a 
public  houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome  fedentary  game  by 
winch  he  generally  lofes  Ixith  his  time  and  hif  money 
fhe  aukwaul  polfures  in  whieh  many  fedentary  ar- 
tificers work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  efteft  of  cuftom  than 
neceffity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be  con- 
I ived  forten  ora  dozen  tailors  to  fit  round,  with  liberty 
foi  their  legs  either  to  hang,  down  or  reft  imnn  of  ^ 
board,  as  they  ftiould  chufe  A plaee  might  bkewifrfae 
cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fnch  amannef  .a/  ^ 

.i~  render  Si  bfgH.'t.E™  “ZT  "" 

«o  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  offpn  i 

fedentary  people  are  feized  with  fevers  aftcrh^’T^i’ 

ing.  When  fucli  perlonsfeel  thoir  f * *<-  , drink- 

of  running  to  the  tLern  for  relief  they 'fli  °M  ' 

'vaik  in  the  fields  Tln\  i ’ A^ould  ride  or 

"’ore  elfeitnany  tiian  ftrory  “-"Plaint 

hurt  the  conftitution.  ® ^ "ever 

of  the  felm^ylweffianre^^^^ 

'"6  getteral  plan,  viz.  That  ever/JeS’ whotS^T; 
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fedcritary  employment  (houlcl  cultivate  a piece  of  ground 
with  his  own'  hands.  This  he  might  dig,  plant,  fow, 
and  weed  at  leilure  hours,  fo  aS’tomake  it  both  ancxer- 
ci(e  and  amufeitient,  \Vhile  it  produced  many  of  the  ne- 
celTaries  of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a 
man  will  return  With  morekeennefs  to  hi^  employment 
withiri  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

■ Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  very  Imell  of  the  earth,  and  frefl^  herbs, 
revives  and^ cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual  prof- 
pe£l  of  foraething  coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  en- 
tertains the  mind.  ’vVe  are  fo  formed  as  to  be  always 
pleafed  withfomewhat  in  profpea;,  however  diftant  or 
however  triyial ; hence  the  happinefs  that  moft  men  feel 
in  planting,  lowing,  building,  bcz.  Thefe  feem  to  have 
been  the  chief  employmentsof  the  more  early  ages,  and 
when  kings  and  conc|ucrors  cultivated  thegiound, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  whei  e-> 
in  true  happinels  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufacturers  in  great  tovv\is  ; but  obfervation  pioves 
that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of  Shef- 
field, in  Yorklliire,  where  the  great  iron  manufaaure 
is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman  cutler,  who 
does  not  polTcfs  a piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivates 
as  a garden.  This  praaice  has  many  falutary  effeas. 
It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife  with- 
out doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  6cc.  of 
their  own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of 
purchafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufactu* 
rers  in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  Ihould  not  fol- 
low the  fame  pUn.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that 
In  fuch  a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind  is  not  prac- 
ticable ; yet  even  there,  fedentary  artificers  may  find 
opportunities  of  taking-  air  and  exercife,  if  they  chulc 


to  embrace  them.  i . 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  great 

towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advantages ; but 
it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  sountry  have  it  in  their  power  to  cultivate  a 


\ 
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Jiifce  of  oroinul  ; which  indeed  moft  of  them  do.  This 
not  onlyg^ives  them  excrcifc^  but  enables  them  to  live 
more  comfortably.  So  fin'  at  leafi  as  my  obfervation 
extends,  mechanics  who  Jive  in  the  country  are  far 
more  happy  than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy 
better  health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldoin  fail 
to  rear  a lieaJtliy  and  tninierous  offspring. 

In  a word,  excrcife  without  doors,  i-n  one  fhape  or  ah- 
other,  is  abrolutely  neceflary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
neglccl  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life 
can  hardly  be  laid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate,’ 

they  languiffl  for  a few  years,and  foon  drop  into  an  un! 
timely  grave. 


THE  STUDIOUS. 

^ Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  deffrudtive  to  health,  that  few’ 
inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  p>erfons  who  are 
ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  fludy  always  implies  a feden- 
tarylife;  and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined  to  the 
want  of  excrcife,  the  confcquences  mufl  be  bad.  We 
have  frequently  known  evea  a few  months  of  clofe  ap. 
plication  to  ftucly  ruin  an  excellent  conftitution,  by  in- 
cucinga  train  of  nervous  complaints  which  could  never 
be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for  conti- 
nual thought  more  than  for  perpetual  aaion,  and  would 
be  as  loon  worn  out  by  tlie  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  tlie  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that 
by  Its  influence,  tbe  whole  vital  motions  may  be  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  to  almoft  any  degree.  Thus 
checrfulncls  and  mirth  cpvicken  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
mote all  the  fecrelions;  whereas  fadnefs  and  profound 
thought  neyer  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence  it  would 

t?  hTui  is  necelFary 

eUW  health  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys 

eithei  health  or  fpints  ; while  the  perfon  who  cL 

ar  y e laid  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  botli 

lonv^'ln  a f ‘Udom  think 

iong.  In  afew  years  they  genm-ally  become  Huitc  ftupid, 
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and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  thegrcatcfl 
blellings  may  be  abufcd.  Thinking,  like  everything 
elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  ; nor  can 
any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a 
man^  frequently  and  fcafonably  to  unbend  his  mind. 
This  may  be  generally  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  com- 
pany, aftive  diveiTions,  or  the  like. 

Inllead  of  attemptingto  inveftigate  the  nature  of  that 
connection  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and  body, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they  mutually 
affect  each  other,  we  fliall  only  mention  thofe  difeafes  to 
which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubject  to  the  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  indigef- 
tion,  and  an  obftructed  perfpiration.  It  is  impoffible 
that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night  diould 
either  digeft  his  food  or  have  any  of  the  fecretions  in 
due  quantity.  Btit  when  that  matter  which  jfhould  be 
thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the 
humours  are  not  duly  prepared,  difeafes  muft  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone  and 
gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  urine;  confequently  a fedentary  life 
muft  have  the  contrary  effect.  Any  one  muft  be  latisfied 
of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  paffes  mucli  more  urine  by 
day  than  in  the  night,  and  alio  when  he  walks  or  rides, 
than  when  he  fits. 

The  circulatioi?  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftru^ions 
in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confequence  of 
inaeftivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are  frequently  af- 
feefted  with  fehirrous  livers.  But  the  proper  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  neceflTary  a part  of  the  i 
animal  oeconomy,  that  where  tliefe  arc  not  duly  per- 
formed, the  health,  muft  fcon  be  impaired.  Jaundice, 
indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a wafting  of  the  whole 
body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the  confequences  of  a vitiated 
ftate  of  the  liver  or  obftrueftions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  kings.  It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  this  organ  capnot  be  duly  e^ipanded  in  thofe  >vho  do 
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not  take  proper  excrcife  ; anr!  where  that  is  the  cafe 
obl1;ru(S:ions  aiitl  acliidions  will  cnfiie.  Not  only  want 
ofexercife,  but  the  pofture  in  which  {Indions  peiTons 
generally  fit  is  very  hnrcfiil  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who 
read  or  write  much  are  ready  to  contrad  a habit  of 
bending  forwards,  and  often  prels  with  their  breaft  upon 
a table  or  bench.  Thispofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the 
lungs. 

The  fnnaions  of  the  heart  may  likewifeby  this  means 
be  injured.  I remember  to  lia\^e  feen  a man  opened 
whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  bread  bone  in  fuclia 
planner  as  to  obftrued  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  oc- 
cafion  his  deatli.  The  only  probable  caide  that  could 
be  alfigned  for  this  fingular  fymptom  was,  that  the  man,  - 
whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed  conftantly  to  fit  in  a 

bending  pofture,  with  his  bread  preffing  upon  the  edo-e 
of  a flat  table.  . - 6 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inaftivity 
never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  ofdigeftion.  Hence 
the  humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conflitiition  goes  to  ruin 
Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grevious 
head  achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  pal- 
fies,  and  other  fatal  difordcrs.  The  bed  way  to. prevent 
thefc  is  never  to  dudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and  to 
keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or  takinir 
frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medicine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflicted  with, 
ftre  eyes.  Studying  by  candle  light  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  praQifed  as  I'cldom 

r n°^i^  f‘  unavoidable,  the  eyes  fiiould 

fiiaded,  and  the  head  Ihould  not  be  held  too  low. 
hen  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they  fimuld  be 

ba  hed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which 
2 little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions  are 

very  defeaive  in  the  ftudious.  Thedropfy  isZZVoC 
eafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  whichought 

to  be  earned  off  m this  way.  Any  perfon  may  oK 
that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this  goes  off 
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by  exercife  ; and  clearly  points  out  the  method  of 
prevention. 

Fevers,  cfpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  arc  often  the 
elfeft  of  ftudy.  Nothing  alfefts  the  nerves  lb  much 
as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges  the  whole 
bmnan  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions, 
but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a delirium,  me- 
lancholy, and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effects  of 
clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine  there  is  no  difeafe 
which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad  Itate  of  the  hu- 
mours, a defe£l  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be  induced  by 
intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moftaffeding  ofthefe  difeafes  which  attack 
the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac,  This  difeafe  fel- 
dom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought.  It  may 
rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies  than  a Tin- 
gle one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are  the  belt 
of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! I’heir  ftrength  and  ap- 
petite fail,  a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds, 
they  live  in  the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and  are  con- 
tinually in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas ! 
it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this 
diforder,  though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjedt  of  ri- 
dicule, jnftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  compaffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  fludy  his  foie  bufmefs.  A mere 
ftudent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negledts  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature.  lri» 
deed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is  the 
effed  of  mere  ftudy.  The  farthep  men  dive  into  pro- 
found refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  alto- 
gether. Profound  fpeculations,  inftead  of  making 
men  wifer  or  better,  generally  render  thein  abfoliite 
fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. All  that  isneceliary  for  man  to  know,  in 
oWler  to  be  happy,  iseafily  obtained  ; and  the  reft,  like 
the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only  to  increafe  his  niifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds,  inuft 
jiot  only  difeontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  engage  in 
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feme  employment  or  cliverfion  that  will  fo  far  occupy 
the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufinels  of  the 
clolet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  lo  far  from  relaxing 
the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing 
can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious 
thinking,  but  attention  to  fubje^rs  of  a more  trivial 
nature.  Thefc  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and 
confequcntly  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contract  a contempt  for  what  they 
call  trilling  eompany.  They  are  aaiamed  to  - be  feen 
with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no  proof 
of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No  man  dt- 
ferves  that  name  who  is  afliamed  to  unbend  his  mind, 
by  alTociatlng  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  f^ven.the  fo- 
ciety  oF children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the 
gloom  which  application  to  fludy  is  too  apt  to  occafion. 

As  Itudious  people  are  necelfarily  much  within  doorsi 
they  flioLild  make  choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place 
for  Ifiidy,  This  would  not  only  prevent  the  bad  effects 
which  attend  confined  air,  but  w^ould  cheer  the  fpirits, 
and  havea  moft  happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and’ 
mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he 
tiled  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies; 

and  of  Denioflhenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe’ 

a place  for  luidy  where  nothing  could  be  heard  or  feen 
W ith  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we  cannot 
help  condemning  their  tafle.  A man  may  furely  think 
to  as  good  purpole  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave; 
and  may  have  as  many  conceptions  where  the  all-cheer- 
ing rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholclome,  as  in  places 
where  they  never  enter.  ^ 


Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fliould  be  very  atten- 
.ve  to  the.r  ,>„aore.  They  ought  to  lit  and  Lnd  by 

polhble  i hole  wlio  diftate,  may  do  it  walkin?  It  has 

an  cxcellcnt  cITea  frequently  to  ^cad  or  I'pealf  alou“ 

body  HLc"r  '""S*’  '^holc 

delivei  inr  1 ® are  generally  benefited  by 

fo,  III  ® ‘‘‘rcourles  in  public.  Pubfic  Ipeakers,  indeed^ 

femion  merits  not  our  fy mpathy/^^  Wre  \oa- 
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Tlie  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  reck- 
oned the  befl:  time  for  ftndy.  It  is  fo.  Bat  it  is  alfo 
the  mofl  proper  feafon  for  cxercife,  wliile  the  ftomach 
is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with  deep.  Studious 
people  fhould  therefore  fometiraes  fpend  the  morning 
in  walking,  riding,  or  fomc  manly  diverfions  without 
doors.  This  would  make  them  return  to  ftndy  witli 
greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than 
twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue. It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverlions  only  when 
we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  ftudinus  perfon  fhould 
make  it  a part  of  his  bnfinefs,  and  ftiould  let  nothing 
interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  tliofe  of  ftudy. 

rMufic  has  a very  happy  effc(ft  in  relieving  the  mind 
when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
ftiidious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  thatfcience 
as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought  by  playing 
fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  in- 
fpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  votaries, 
to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fliould  betake  themfeives 
to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed  is  a remedy; 
but  it  is  a ciefperate  one,  and  always  proves  deftrudtive. 
Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on 
horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would 
find  it  a more  elfecftual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medi- 
cine in  the  apothecary’s  fliop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors 
in  the  world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recommend 
a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued  with 
ftudy,  or  other  ferious  buftnels,  I mount  my  horfe,  and 
ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country,  where  1 fpend 
a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheerful  frieiid  ; after 
which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour, 
and  to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  buftnels  with  frdh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  tliefe  things!  There 
is  not  anything  more  common  than  to  fee  a niiferable 
objeft  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walkings 
riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for  health 
afl'ef  it  is  gone;  yet,  if  any  one  had  recommened  tli^fq 
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thinos  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  advice  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or 
atJeall  withncglca.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly 
of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  in 
thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others  ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee  no 
rcafon  why  they  Hiould  abflain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  iswholeforac,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  moderation. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  every 
thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digeftion 
Their  luppcrsHiould  always  be  light,  or  taken  foon  in 
the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt  li- 
quor, not  too  {Irong,  good  cider,  wine  and  water,  or, 
it  troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little 
brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine  fpirit.  / 

We  fhall  only  obferve,' with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
ofexercife  which  are  moll  proper  for  theftudious 
that  they  Ihould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried 
to  the  degree  of exce^^l^^e  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife 
to  be  frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  adlion  to  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  body:  and  fliould,  as  often  as  pof- 
hb.e,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  ridinp;  on 
borfeback,  walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at 

Lome  active  diveifions,  are  the  bt  ft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
l»th  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  uipply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fliould  not  be  ncglcdlcd  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  especially  in  the  warm  feafon 
No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife 
)r  to  Itudy  immediately  ofter  a full  meal.  ’ 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

r TNW  HOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of  diet 
IJ  occafioii  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 

lone  changed  by  diet 

The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated  or  con- 
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dcnfecl,  rendered  mild  or"  acrimonious,  coagulated  of 
diluted,  to  almoft  3115'  degree.  Nbr  -are  its  efFe£ts  upon 
the  fdiicis  lels  confiderablc.  They  may  be  braced  or 
relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions,  sScc  greatly  in- 
creafed  or  dimirifhed,  by  different  kinds  of  aliment,  A 
very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  things  will  be  fufficient  to 
ftiew,  how  much  the  preferVation  of  health  depends 
upon  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet; 

Nor  is  jiti  attention  to  diet  necefTar\  for  the  prefcva- 
tion  of  health  ohly ; it  is  likevvife  of  importance  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  Every  attention  in  the  cure  many 
difeafes,  maybe  anfwered  by  dietalone.  Itseffetfts  indeed 
are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  medicine,  but  they 
are  generally  more  lafting;  befules,  it  is  neither  fo  dis* 
agreea!ble  to  the  patient,  nor  fo  dangerous  as  medicine, 
and  is  always  mote  eafiiy  obtaih(^d. 

Our  attention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  aii- 
iiieht  in  ufe  among  mankind;  nor  to  fhew  their  effects 
upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  ^he  human  body; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpe<^  both  to  the 
quantityand  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out  their 
influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afeertain  the  exa^l 
quantity  o?  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  con- 
IHtution;  but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
neceffary.  The  beft  rule  is  to  avoid  ail  extremes.  Man- 
kind were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure  their 
food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it  liaS 
enough  ; and  the  calls  of  thirfland  hunger  are  fufficient 
to  inform  them  when  more  is  necelTary. 

Though  moderation  is  tlie  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a fatlicr 
confideralion.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  f albns 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it 
afterwards;  Thefe,  indeed,  are  acts  of  Providence,  and  | 
we  muft  fubmit  to  them ; but  furely  no  punifliment  can  | 
be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions  to  fpoil  by 
hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raifc  the  price,  or  who 
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promote  their  own  interets  by  adulterating  the  necef- 
larics  of  life  ||. 

Animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered 
unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal  fiib- 
ftanecs  have  a conflant  tendency  to  putrefadlion ; and^ 
when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  tliC)  not  only  become 
-olfeiirivc  to  the  lenfes,  but  hurtful  to  health.  Difeafcd 
animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  ought  never  to 
•be  eaten.  It  is  a common  practice,  however,  in  fome 
gracing  countries,  for  lervants  and  poor  people  to  eat 
llich  animals  as  die  of  any  difeafe,  or  are  killed  by,acci- 
dent.  Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige  people  to  do  this; 
but  they  had  Letter  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is 
found  and  wholcloine:  it  would  both  afford  a better 
nourilhtnent,  and  be  attended  with  Icfs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftrid'  re- 
gard to  health;  and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chriftians 
I as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of  themfelves  with- 
out fome  previous  difeafe ; buL‘ how  a difeafed  animal 
: ihouid  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceivable;  even  thofe 
which  die  by  accident  miifl  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is 
mixed  with  the  flefh,  and  foon  turns  putrid.  - ‘ 
Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs,  See: 
are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch  wholefome 
nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be  wholefomd 
which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife.  Mofl  of  our 
(failed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs  food,  but  not  al- 
lowed exercife  nor  free  air;  by  which  means  they  indeed 
^row  fat,  but  their  juices,  not  being  properly  prepared 
or  aifimilated,  remain  crude,  and  occafion  indigeffions, 
:^rofs  humours,  nnd  oppreflions  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe 
who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rfendered  unwholefome  by  being 


(I  The  poor  inrleed  are  generally  the  first  who  suffer  by  unsound 
iroviftion  ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  ofgreat  importance  to 
he  state;  besides,  diseases  occasioned  bv  unwholesome  food  often 
••ovc  rnlectious  by  which  means  they  reach  peopleineverystation.lt 
. the  interest  ol  all  to  take  care  that  no  spoiled  provisions  of 

ny  kind  be  exposed  10  sale.  ^ or 
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over-heated.  Exccflivc  heat  caiifes  a fever,  exalts  the 
animal  lalts,  and  m*xes  the  blood  fo  intimately  with  the 
flefli,  that  it  cannot  be-  feparatrd.  For  this  reafon, 
butchers  fliould  be  feverely  puniflied  who  over-drive: 
their  cattle.  No  pcrlon  would  clioofe  to  cat  the  fldln 
of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  an  high  fever;  yet  tliat; 
is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle;  and  the  fever  ist 
often  raifed  eyen  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  IS  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers- ren- 
der meat  nnwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, in  order 
to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  praftifed.  This} 
not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  keep- 
ing, but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is; 
fliSicient  to  difguft  a peiTon  of  any  delicacy  at  every 
thing  which  comes  from  the  fhamblcs.  Who  can  bear 
the  thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  blown  up  with  aip 
from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  un. 
der  the  very  word  of  difeafes  ^ 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  pf  filling  the  cellu- 
lar membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes  the: 
meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but  is  notr 
withflanding  a very  pernicious  cudom,  as  it  both  ren- 
ders the  meat  nnwholefome  and  unfit  for  keeping.  I 
feldom  -fee  a piece  of  meat  fro}n  the  fliambles,  where: 
the  blood  was  not  diffufed  through  the  celluar  texture.  I 
fhall  not  fay  that  this  is  always  the  eftccl  of  defigii ; but: 
J am  certain  it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  kiilfcli 
for  dornedic  ufc,  and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  tq 
be  mod  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may 
in  fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  praftice  of  carrying 
calves  from  a great  didance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  flefli  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  vclicls 

burd.  " 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  filt 
meat  as  the  Englifli,  which  is  one  realbn  wlty  they  are 
fo  generally  tainted  with  the  feurvy,  and  its  numerous : 
train  of  confequences,  indigedion,  low  fpirits,  hypoclion- 
jdi’iacifm,  Animal  food  was  fnrely  clefvgiicd  for 

^an,  and  with  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  | 
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l^ound  the  niofl  whoJefome;  but  Lo  gorge  beef,  mutton 
pork,  fiOi,  and  fowl,  tv^ice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  cer- 
tainly too  much.  All  who  value  health  ought  to  be 
contented  with  making  one  meal  of  flefli  in  tlie  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  confift  of  one  kind 
only. 

The  moft  obftiriate  fciirvy,  has  often  been  cured  by  a 
vegetable  diet;  nay  milk  alone  will  frequently  do  more 
in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is  evident- 
that  it  vegetables  arid  milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we 
fkould  have  lefs  feurvy^  and  likewife  fewer  putrid  and 
inflammatory  fevers.  Frefh  vegetables,  indeed,  come 
ro  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet;  this  laudable  praftice  we 
hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift  not  too 
Iry.  Moifl  aliment  relaxes  the  lolids^  and  renders  the 
Dody  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females^  who  iive  much  on 
:ea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become  weak  and 
inable  to  digeft  fulid  food;  hence  proceed  hyfterics^  and 
ill  their  dreadful  confequences.  On  the  other  hand  food 
hat  is  too  dry  renders  the  folids  in  a manner  rigid 
nd  the  humours  vifeid,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  in- 
lammatory  fevers,  feurvies,  and  the  like^ 

Mucli  has  been  faici  on  the  ill  effeas  of  tea  in  diet 
They  arc,  no  doubt,  numerous,  but  they  proceed  ra-* 
her  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad 
iiaht.es  m the  tea  itfelf  Tea  is  now  the  univerfal  break- 
lit  in  this  part  of  tlie  world ; but  the  morning  is  furely 
he  moft  improper  time  of  the  clay  for  drinking  it.  Moft' 
ehcate  perfons,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  tlie  greateft  tea- 
nnkt'is,  cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch 
crlons,  after  faftmg  ten  of  twelve  hours,  drink  four  of 
VC  cups  of  tea  without  eating  almoft  any  bread  it 

ty,  not  too  (trong.  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  unon  an 

S L bad, 

. i^food"  f " n in  the  room  of 

>1^  food,  It  mnft  have  many  ill  efthdls. 

hich\re  not  ro"‘'T7  nnwholf  feme, 

are  not  fo  m their  own  nature.  By  jumbling 
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gether  a nuitiber  of  different  ingredients,  in  order  to 
make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the  compofition 
proves  almoft  a poifon.  All  high  feafoning,  pickles. 
See.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and  never  tail  to  hurt 
the  ftomach.  It  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as 
an  art,  were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roaftingor  boil*  . 
ing  is  all  that  the  Itomach  requires,  Thefe  alone  arc 
fuflicient for  people  in  health,  and  the  Tick  have  ftill 
lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewlfe  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  ofmoft  liquors, 
but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food.  Good 
water  mull  therefore  be  of  the  greatell  importance  in 
diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which  is  mod  pure,  and 
free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes 
up  parts  of  mod  bodies  w'^ith  which  it  comes  into  con- 
tradf  ; by  this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  me- 
tals or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar 
difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the 
water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  in  Derby 
in  England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeale  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water  ; 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  w'ater 

i:  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tade,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  qualit}-.  Our  bufinds 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufc,  as  is 
lighted,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tade,  or 
fniell,&c.  In  mod  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have  i 
it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water  ; and 
few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health,  than  a due 
attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often 
induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neared 
to  them,  without  confideringits  qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the  dri(ded 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  dif- 
cafes  niay  be  occafioned  oi'  aggravated  by  bad  water ; 


paffes. 
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and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great  expcnce 
people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 
j The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
I filtration,  or  foft  by  cxpofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air^.  Sec. 

' arc  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecellary  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  fliall  only  in  general 
advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  ftagnate  long  in  frnall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  become 
putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies 
with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently 
fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has  ftood 
long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  without  being,  fupplieil  by 
fprings,  or  frcfliened  with  fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to 

be  kept  clean  and  have  a free  communication  with  the 
air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  not  withftanding  they  have  been 
exclaimed  againfl:  by  many  writers,  flill  continue  to  be 
the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who  can 
aliord  them  ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  allifl:  people- 

in  the  <^hoice  of  thefe  liqours,  than  pretend  to  condemn 

what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  It  is  not  the 
moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors  which  hurts 

mankind  ; it  is  cxcefs,  and  ufingfuch  as  are  ill  prepared 
or  vitiated,  ^ 


^ Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  flrong,  hurt  diP-cf- 
tion  ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrengthened  by 
them  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed.  Many  imagine 
that  hard  labonr.could  not  be  fupported  without  drink- 
ing rong  liquors ; this  is  a very  erroneous  notion.  Men 
who  never  tafte  ftrong  liquors  are  npt  only  able  to  en- 
ire  more  atigue,  but  alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thole 
who  ufe  them  daily.  But,  fiippofc  {Iron?-  liquors  did 

mua’neverthalefs 

aee  occafion  prematme  old 

1-h  V — confiant  fev^er,  which  exhiiif>Q 

ilss  'SLZ'  ‘"'p*  s 
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are  drank  new,  tlie  ferrfientation  not  being  over,  they 
generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occafion  flatulencies; 
and  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  turn  four  on  the  flomaoh, 
rind  bhrt  digeflion.  For  this  reafon  all  malt  liquors, 
cider,  See.  ought  to  be  of  fiich  ftrength  as  to  keep  till 
they  be  ripe  arid  then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch 
liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though  they  fhould  not  be- 
come four,-  yet  they  generally  contradi  a hardnefs  which 
renders  them  unwholefdme. 

All  families,  who  can,  oright  to  jmepafe  their  ‘own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  generalbranchcs  of  bufinefs,  every 
method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The  great  ob- 
je6l  both  to  the  makersand  venders  of  liquor  is  to  fendef 
it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be 
done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  be 
ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even 
to  name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  ren- 
der liquors  heiady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  pi*a£fice  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefactive  quality.  But  : 
as  all  opiates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mufl  i 
be  the  confequence  of  this  general  rule.  Though  they 
do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet- they  hurt  the  nerVeS,  relax  : 
and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeftiori. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would  prove 
real  bleffmgs  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are  ill  pre- 
pared, various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to  excels, 
they  mull  have  many  pernicious  effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  like  wife  their  bread,  r 
Bread  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much  care  r 
cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and  whole- 
forae.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  it  > 
be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  properly  prepared, 
and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome  ingredients.  This,  « 
however,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  \ 
cafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  J 
vending  it.  Their  object  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,'  | 
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than  to  confiilt  the  health.  The  heft  bread  is  that 
which  is  neither  too  co.arfe  nor  too  fine  ; well  ferment- 
ed, and  made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  anrl 
rye  nii,xed  together. 

Tolpreify  the  different  kinds  of  aiimciit,  to  exv 
plain  their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effects  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  dclign.  Inftead  of  a detail  o' 
this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  underffood' 
and  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  {hall  only  mention 

the  1-oIlowing  cafy  rules  with  refpect  to  the  choice  of 
• aliment.  ^ 

^ weak  and  relaxed,  ought 

to  avo.d  alfvifcid  food,  or  fiich  things  as  are  hard  of 

digchion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifli- 
ing ; and  they  fhould  take  fufficient  exercile  in  thr> 
open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparinff  in  thr 

virh°^  that  is  highly  nourifliing,  as  fat  meat 

nch  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  thq  like.  Their  fonJ 

fhould  confift  chiefly  cf  bread  and  other  vegetable  fub 

freely  of  oily  nourifliing 
et.  They  ought  frequently  to  iife  radifli  p-arlic 

Sertea  or  t^^n  he  wa^r, 

conee,  tea,  or  the  like  ; and  they  ought  to  take  rm,ei, 

c.xcrcife  and  iittie  fleep.  ^ ^ ' 

courft?^^  follow  an  oppofite 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food  is 

yegeiabies  ® confiffing  chiefly  of  acid 

People  who  are  affeaed  with  the  n-out  W,  r ■ 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders  ® ^ 
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whatever  is  auftcre,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  on  the 
flomach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fparc,  cool,  any 
of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  ant| 
conftitution,  but  alio  to  the  manner  of  life;  a fedentary 
or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparingly  than  one 
who  labours  hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of  food 
will  noiirifh  a peafant  very  well  which  would  be  al- 
moft  indigeftible  to  a citizen  ; and  the  latter  will  live 
upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would  Itarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
life  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effedts. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  file  has  provided  for  man.  and  likewife  by  giving 
him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Thole  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe,  ought 
to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  increafe 

it;  for  example,  a gouty  perfon  Hiould  not  indulge  in  ^ 

rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and  fhould  avoid  ' 
ail  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the  gravel  ought 
to  fliLin  all  aullere  and  aflringent  aliments  ; and  thofe 
who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  l]paring  in  the  ufe  of  faked  • 
provifions.  See. 

In  the  firll  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be  light 
but  nourifliing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food  that  is 
folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is  moll  pro- 
per for  the  fhate  of  manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the 
lafl  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline, 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firfl;.  It  fliould  be 
lighter  and  more  fucculent  than  that  of  vigorous  age^. 
and  likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  necelfary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Soipe  imagine  long  falling  will  atone  for  cxccfs  ; but 
this,  inflead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  ' When  the  llomach  and  intefliiies  are  over 
diftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
by  long  falling,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus  either  gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the 
powers  of  digedion.  .1 
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The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only  necer- 
fary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafle  of  our  * bodies, 
but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and  fweet.  Our 
humours,  even  in  the  moll  healthy  ftate,  have  a con- 
flant  tendency  to  putrefa^ion,  which  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  frequent  lupplies  offrefli  nourifliment : when 
that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  putrefidlion  often  pro- 
ceeds fo  far  as  to  occafion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From 
hence  wc  may  learn  the  neceflity  of  regular  meals.  No 

perfon  can  enjoy  a good  flate  of  health,  whofe  vefTels 

are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  humours  long 
deprived  of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle..  ^ 

Long  falling  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  people* 
it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
p-owth.  Nor  is  it  leCs  injurious  to  the  aged.  Moll 
lerfons,  in  the  dedine  of  life,  are  afilidled  with  wind  • 
:his  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  often  rendered 
langerous,  and  even  fatal,  by  long  fallinp^.  Old  peo- 
)le,  “hen  their  flomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently 
ciicd  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Theft 
■omplamts  may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
iread  and  a gjafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid 

ood;  which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ng them.  ^ 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
eaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life 

we^vir^  ' ttie  bowels  with  wind;  we  would  there- 
re  advile  people  in  the  decline  of  life,  never  to  allow 

people 

ike  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea,  and  a little  bread 
■om  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  tw«>  or  three  next  after’ 
non.  Such  may  be  faid  to  fall  almoft  tliree-WtS  of 

it'i'a'te  th'  1 their  appetite 

■fhen  people  fup  late  their  ftoner  nl.  rj  k™  *^®'^e’rftd, 

>t  the  brtakfaft  ought  always  to  be  lolid  ^ Ifany!  om 
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eats  a light  fuppcr,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and  lifer,  bcliiiit  s 
in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for 
his  breakfaft,  and  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo  mncli 
from  failing  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion.  Many 
difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effects  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  fulnefs.  of  the  veffels.  Strong  people,  in 
high  health,  have  generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are  fuddeiily  increaf- 
ed  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nouriiliing  diet,  tlie 
v'eifels  beedine  to  much  diilended,  and  obilruaions  and 
inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized 
with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers,  dec.  after  a 
feaft  or  debauch. 

^ All  the, great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dange- 
rous. W'hat  the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuftomed  to 
digeft,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree  better 
with  it  than  food  of  a more  falutary  nature  to  which  k 
has  not  been  ufed.  WHien  therefore  a change  becomes 
neceifary,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  ; fud- 
den  tranfition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  lux- 
urious diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fp  diilurb  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  oc- 
cafion  death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underflood  as  condemning  every  fmall  deyiatioii 
from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoffible  for  people  at  all  times 
to  avoid  fome  degree  ofexcefs,  and  living  too  much  by 
rule  might  make  even  the  fniallcfi  deviation  dangerous. 
It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to  vaxy  a little,  fometimes 
taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quantity  of 
meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  a due  regard  be 
had  to  moderation. 

Some  authors  have  entered  into  piinute  details  re- 
fpe£lin'g  the  various  qualities  of  food ; this  to  me  ap- 
^ars  unneceffary.  I'hat  which 'every  perfon,  from 
experience,  has  found  to  agree  befl  with  him,  is  a more 
juft  criterion  to  judge  by,  than  any  fpeculative  compa- 
rifon  of  the  nutriment  of  different  aliments.  People 
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however  flioiild  not  eat  or  drink  indifcriminately  what- 
ever chance  may  throw  in  their  way;  but  enjoy  thofe 

blciTings  which  Providence  has  fent  ns  in  a rational 
manner. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  AIR. 

T HOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  cattle  of 
t^tit  “ ,3ware  of  the  danger  arifing 

Wid,‘ whir!!"'  "P  P=“'«  bodies 

Winch  It  come.s  m contadl,  and  is  often  fo  rp-’ 

'^nfn  of  noxious  quality,  as  to  occafion 

pen ‘af  n!Llr“’‘  feldom  hap- 

rim  ieHeiLmiir' n ^ ^uard  againft  theL 

iear.rt.  diall  therefore  en 

he  danger  chi'eVadfe  ' 

FeaUyrr7krdr°'''°f'h'”""^  Whatever 

torbus.  &c  W c iT  cholera 

onftringes  the  folids,  and^ ntenfes^tVe'’Lwf^ 

r -- 

‘Sftroys  the  dafticity  or  fpr^ng  of 

iilegmatic  or  lax  conOifn^  ^ * *:he  lohds,  induces 

■ >1... '»■'' 
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Wherever  great  nwmbersof  people  are  crowded  into 
one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  foon 
becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  delicate  per- 
fbns  are  apt  to  turn  ftek  or  faint  in  crowded  churches, 
aflemhlies,  or  any  other  place  where  the  air  is  injured 
by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed  repeatedly 
over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and 
other  exhalations,  befide  the  vapours  continually  a- 
rifingfrom  innumerable  putrid  fubftances,  as  dunghills^ 
(laughter  houfes,  See.  All  pofiible  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  keep  the  ftreets  of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that 
the  air  may  have  a free  current  through  them.  They 
ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than 
dirty  ftreets. 

It  is  Very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whetlier  this 
be  the  effe£t  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequcnce. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  enftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things;  by 
means  of  which  the  moll  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cuft 
toms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  Is,  that  tboufands 
of  putrid  carcafes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  a 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it; 
and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  tlaie  lungs,  muft 
occafion  difeafes 

Burning  within  churches  is  a practice  ftill  more  de* 
teftable.  The  air  in  clmrches  is  feldom  good,  and  the 
effluvia  from  putrid  carcalfes  muft  render  it  ftill  worfe. 
Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with  arched  roofs^ 
They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a week,  are  never 

In  most  eastern  countries  it  was  customary  to  bury  the  dead  at 
somedistanpe  from  any  town.  As  this  practice  obtained  among  the 
jews,  the  Greeks,  and  also  the  Romans,  it  is  strange  that  the  western 
part  of  Europe  should  not  have  followed  their  example  in  a custom 
so  truly  laudable. . 
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ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely  kept 
clean.  T his  occalions  that  damp,  miifty,  unwholerome 
Imell  which  one  fe  els  upon  entering  a church,  and  ren- 
ders i t a very  uiilafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary. 
Thcie  inconveniences  might,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
obviated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfonsfroin  burying  with- 
in  churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a 
ftream  ot  frefli  air  to  pals  frequently  through  them,  by 
opening  oppofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  flagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  lienee  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails  not 
only^  contrail  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but  often  ' 
communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many  of  the 
holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  poflelTed  by  the 
poor  in  great  towr.s,  imich  better  than  jails.  Thefe  low 
dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurking  places  of  bad  air 
and  contagious  dileafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom 
g^<^d  health ; and  their  children  commonly  die 
}oiing.  In  the  choice  ot  a houfe,  thole  who  hav’'e  it  in 

their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the  grcatell  attention, 
to  open  free  air. 


The  various  methods  which  Idxury  has  invented  to 
make  honfes  dote  ancKvarm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
vender  them  unwholefomc.  No  houfe  can  be  wholefome 
unlefs  the  air  lias  a free  paffage  through  it.  For  which 
rea  on,  houies  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated,  by  opening 
oppohte  windows,  and  admitting  a current  of  frefh  air 
in  o eveiy  room.  Beds,  inflcad  of  being  made  up  as 
loon  as  the  people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned 
clown,  and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open.wb>. 

va^^  ^ -the  day,  T.  his  would  expel  any  noxious 

I'nllTbhlnTs*^  promote  the  health  of  the 


convenie!fti*^^^l’  '^^^ere  that  cannot  be 

n eniently  done,  ventilators  fiiould  be  ufed  The 

method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introdacing  frelh  air  by 

Provemeh  / if  "'f 

fs  fraugW  with  nlT  f plication,  and 

gnt  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in 
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health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of 
people  are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  ab- 
tolutely  neceffary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c,  is 
extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as 
the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almofl  as  quickly 
as  lightning.  For  this  reafon  people  fliould  be  very 
cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been  long  fhut,  or 
going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  kept  clofe  covered^. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chnfe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduft  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired;  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a fire  be  kept 
in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes  ftill  greater. 
Numbers  have  been  Rifled  when  afleep  by  a fire  in  a 
fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurtful, 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought  ifpoffible,  to  fleep 
in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  will,  in 
fbme  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through  the 
day.  This  practice  would  have  a greater  effed  in 
preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  avoid 
the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the 
afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons  fhould  avoid 
cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The  hypochondriac 
are  like  wife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have  often  feen  per. 
fons  fo  much  afflitEled  with  this  malady  while  in  town, 
that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  them  to  live,  who,  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately  re- 
lieved, The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
nervous  and  hyfleric  women.  Many  people,  indeed, 

* We  have  dally  accounts  of  persons  who  lose  their  lives  by  going 
down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  ihe  ^ir.  stagnates ; ali 
these  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting  down  alighted 
candle  before  them,  and  slopping  when  they  perceive  it  go  out ; yet 
this  precaution,  simple  as  it  is/ is  seldom  used.  ' 
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liave  It  not  in  their  power  to  change  their  fitnation  in 
qncft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is 
that  tliey  flionld  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air  as 
they  can,  that  they  Ihmild  admit  frelh  air  frequently 
iiKo  theii  liouies,  and  take  care  to  keep  them  very 
clean.  ^ 

It  was  necelTary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to  fur- 
1 ound  cities,  colleges,  and  even  linglehoules  with  high 
walls.  Thefe,  by  obftrufting  the  free  current  of  air 
ne\e!  fail  to  tender  fuch  places  damp  and  unwholelbme. 
As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mofi:,  parts  of  this  country 
become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  eve- 
ry method  taken  to  admit  a five  paffage'to  the  air. 
Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanlinels  would  tend 
more  to  preferve  the  health  of  mankind  than  all  the 
prefcriptions  of  the  Faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  tooclofely  with  planting  or  thick 
wmods,  hkewife  tend  to  render  the  air  unwholefome. 
Wood  not  only  obftruasthc  free  current  of  the  air,  but 
fends  forth  great  quantities  of  moift  exhalations,  which 
render  it  conftantly  damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at 
a proper  dillance  from  a houfe,  but  Ihould  never  be 
planted  too  near  it,  efpecially  m a flat  country.  Many 
of  the  pntlemen  s feats  in  England  are  rendered  very 

like^s°of%*ll?'f-'’  countries,  or  near  large 

Wa  erfwhich  'i'^^'^ife-^Owholefome. 

L . , j . not  only  rcndci?;the-  air  damn 

but  load  It  with  putrid  exhalations,  whi^lAroduce  the 
moft  dangerous  and  fataldifeafes,  Thofe  whLrLbligid 
to  inhabit  marlhy  countries,  ought  to  m^e  choiif  r 

of  t.^  The  notion  that  flck  people  mull:  be  kent  v,e 

ber  ’whcreXTatienUieT  wUhJmll^- 
to- «.fo.  of  ,h.  h„, 
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afFe6b  the  fick,  any  one  may  jnclge.  No  medicine  lu 
beneficial  to  the  Tick  as  frcfli  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving 
of  all  cordials,  if  itb.c  adminiflered  with  prudence.  Wc 
are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at 
random  upon  the  Tick.  Frefli  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and  if  poflibleby  opening  the  win- 
dows of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a Tick  perfoiFs  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  any  other  ftrOng  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  lick  are  crowded  into  the 
fame  houfe,  or  which  is  often  the  cafe  into  the  fame 
apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefh  air  becomes 
abfolutely  neceflary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals,  See.  are 
often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  proper  venti- 
lation, that  the  flck  run  more  hazard  from  them  thai^ 
from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when 
putrid  fevers,  dyfentries,  and  other  infectious  difeafes, 

prevail.  . ^ 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpitals, 
ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they  be 
properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged  to 
pend  moft  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  themfelves  infeCted  when  the  air  is  bad. 
All  hofpitals,  arid  places  of  reception  for  the  Tick,  ought 
to  have  an  open  fitu^tion,  at  fome  diftance  from  any 
great  town,  and  fuch  patients,  as  labour  under  any  in- 
feCUous  difeafe  ought  never  be  fuffered  to  come  near 
tlie  rcft|. 

Great  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  in  feleCl- 
ing  proper  (cites  for  ereCting  hofpitals,  as  well  as  to 
keep  them  properly  ventila^d  ; but  the  interment  of 
the  dead  in  the  middle  of  crowded  towns,  is  not  yet 
done  away.  The  antients  never  interred  their  dead  in 

+ A year  seldom  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  some  hospital  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  having  lost  his  life  by  an  hospital  fever  caught  (rom  his 
patients.  For  this  they  have  themselves  alone  to  blame.  Their  patients 
are  either  in  an  improper  situation,  or  they  are  too  careless  with  re- 
gard to  their  own  conduct. 
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churches  or  church  yards  ; this  is  evident  from  the 
tirft  words,  *•  litte  viator,”  flop  traveller,  on  the  old 
Roman  tomb  Hones  ; and  is  a proof  that  they  interred 
their  dead,  not  in  temples  or  churches,  but  adioininir 
the  road  i.de  The  late  Jofeph  II.  paffed  a law  on  this 
lubject,  which  does  him  great  honour,  forbidding  the 
interment  of  the  dead  in  places  of  public  worlhip.  He 
remarks : “ It  is  horrid  that  a place  of  worlhip,  a 

..  .‘7’'’'^  Supreme  Being,  Ihould  be  converted 
into  a pell  houfi,-  for  living  creatures  ! A perfon  who 
^ upon  his  death  bed,  makes  it  a condition  of  his-wiil 
; to  be  buried  in  a church  or  chapel,  afts  like  a mad- 
man , he  ought  to  let  his  fellow  creatures  a good  ex- 
” ample,  ainl  not  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  deftroy 
.heirconftitution,  by  cxpofing  them  to  the  effluvia 
arifiug  from  a corple  in  a ftate  of  putrefaaion.” 

A flTikiiig  inllance  is  afforded  in  a fair  country  woman 
^f  our  own,  to  the  folly  and  ftuperftition  ftigmathed 
ly  the  emperor.  Regardlefs  of  the  prejudices  of  cutlom 
le  '^'*1  'lireaed  her  body  to’ 

mhri  I^^‘'’ru"'' “ ‘hat  the  bodies  of 

he  direaed"^!^ be  "f  Her  alhes 

fiKnk  ^1  ^ pj-eferved  man  urn,  and  depofited 

0 the  burial  ground  of  .St,  George,  Hanover  Sq,. are 
. Ins  happened  a few  years  ago,  ^ * 


CHAP.  V. 
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1 /TANY  people  look  upon  the  necemi-,,  • 
VI  der  of  earning  his  bLd  hv  l!k  ^ 
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feldom  falls  to  place  them  above  want,  and  aaivity 
■ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
-cafe  with  thole  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 
The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  gnd 
the  longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture,  every  where 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  molt  healthful  as  well  as 

the  moft  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  aftivity  fliews  itfelf  very  e^rly  in  man. 
•So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy,  youth  cannot 
be  refti-ained  from  exercife  even  by  the  fear  of  punifh- 
jneiit.  Our  love  of  motion  is  lurely  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpolltion  in  vain.  It 
leems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  animal 
■creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife,  Hiould  en* 
4oy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubliflence.  f^very  crea- 
ture,Except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is  neceflary. 
He  alone  of  fuch  animals  as  are  under  his  direfticii, 
-deviate  from  his  criginal  law,  and  they  fulfer  accord- 
ingly: 

Inaftivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innumerable 
difeafes.:  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the  dl- 
geftion  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be  duly  performed. 
In  this  cafe  the  worft  confequences  muft  enlue.  How 
can  perfons  who  loll  all  day  in  eefy  cliairs,  and  fleep  all 
night  on  beds  of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  Nor  do 
fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but 
in  a coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces 
of  luxury  are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the 
life  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  »nc 
to  walk  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury  to  behold-the  youngand  healthy  fwingingalorig 
on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow  creatures  ! or  to  fee  a 
fat  carcafe,  over* run  with  difeafes  occafioiied  by  inadi* 
vity,  dragged  tbrough  the  flreets  by  half  a doiefl 
horfes  f . 

Jt-is  Dpt  necessity-,  but  fashion,  which  makes  tlie  use  ef  carriage 
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Glandular  obflruftions,' now  fo  comruon,  vgenerally 
proceed  from  ina^Hvity.  Thefe  are  the  mofl  obftinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
glands' duly  perform  their  fiin61:ions,  health  is  feJdom 
impaired  ; but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  reflore  it. 
Exercile  is  almoft  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandular 
obftrudions  ; indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  ^ 
remedy;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would 
feldom  fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  nfed  io 
due  time.  ^ One  tiling  is  certain,  that,  amongH:  thofe 
who  take  fufficient  exercile,  glandular  dileafes  are  very 
little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inaftive  arc 
feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  inaai- 
vity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  op.m  air  can  brace  and 
llrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train  of 
difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  Rate  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  active  and  laborious  com- 
plain  of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are  relerve.l  for  the  fons 
of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  completely-cured 
of  thefe  diforders  by-  being  reduced,  from  a Hate  of 
opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  Tn is  plainly 
points  out  thefources  from  whence  nervous  difeafesflow 
iiid  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  enjoy  health  where  the 
perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  this  can  pgver 
?e  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleRed.  Whe^  the 
natter  which  ougRt  to  be  thrown-offby  perfpiration  is 
etained  m the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  occa- 
lons  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  See.  Exercife  alOne 
A'^oiild  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  cannot  be 

:ureu  and  would  remoye  others  where  medicineproves 
meftecluai.  ^ 


:ommon.  TI.ere  many  people  who  have  not  cxercKe  enouvh  m 
•eep  It, e.r  humours  /rom  stagnalion,  wm,  yel  dare  not  veS  in 
nake  a visit  to  ineir  next  neighbour,  but  inacoarh  or  . 
hey  should  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that  men  shoidd^h’  et* 

«dtS^  f^shTut? " 
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A late  autlif)!'*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  Health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  oupht  to  make  ex- 
ercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recommend 
this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to  all 
whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take  fiifhcicnt 
exercile,  asfedentary  artiheerst,  Ihopkecpers,  ftiidious 
perfons,  <&c.  Such  ought  to  ule  cxercife  as  re;gularly 
as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done  with* 
out  any  interruption  tobufmels  or  real  iofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than  the 
modern  cuftom  of  lying  a bed  too  long  in  the  morning. 
This  is  the  general  pra^ice  in  great  towns.  1 he  inhar 
bitants  of  cities  fcldorn  rife  before  eight  or  nine  o’clock; 
but  the  morning;  is  undoubtedly  tlie  beft  time  for  ex- 
ercife,  while  the  flomach  is  empty,  and  th.e  body  rc- 
frefhed  with  deep.  Befides,  the  morning  air  braces  and 
ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and  in  fome  meafnre,  anfwcrs 
the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been 
accuftomed  to  lie  a bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rifp 
by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking, 
ridings,  or  any  adive  cliverfion  without  doors,  and  he 
will  find  his  fpi  rits  clicerful  and  ferer.e  through  ti  e clay, 

. his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened.  Cuftom  foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

The  inadive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains  of 
the  flomach,  flatulencies,  indigdlions,  &c.  'rUele  com* 

♦ Cheyne. 

f Sedentar}'  occupations  ouglU  ci'itfly  to  be  (ollowod  by  women. 
They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men, and  are  filler  tore\e'y 
kind  of  business  vvhi(.h  does  not  rec^uiie  iiukIi  sliength.  It  is  rulieu- 
Jous  enough  to  see  a lusty  fellow  making  j)ins,  luedles,  oi  v\aldi 
wheels,  while  many  oi'the  laborious  parts  of  liusb  nKlry  are  earned 
on  by  the  other  sex.  Tliefuct  is  we  want  men  for  laborious  emplcn- 
ments,  while  one  half  of  the  oiher  sex  are  rendered  useless  for  want 
of  occupations  suited  to  their  strength,  &:c.  \Wre  girls  brrd  to 
mechanical  employinenis,  v\e  would  not  See  such  numbers  of  them 
proJtituLe  themsi Ives  for  bread,  nor  find  sueh  a want'  of  nien  lor  tlx 
important  purposes  of  navigation,  agricjjUure,  fee.  .r\h  eminent 
silk,  manufacturer  told  me  tliat  he  fbuiid  vvoiuen  an.sv\  e.  belter  U>x 
that  business  than  men  ; and  that  b«  bad  lately  taken  a great  inanv 
girls  apprentices  as  silk  weavers,  ihope  this  exam])lc  will  be  followed 
by  ntany  others. 
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pbints,  whith  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are  not 
ta  Ik-  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  (,e  cured 

by  a vigorou?  courfe  of  escrcife,  to  which  indeed  thev 
ieldora  fail  to  yield.  ^ 

Exercife,  if  pollibje,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  the 
open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body  within  doors 
as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing,  Sec.  It  is  not  ne’ 
celTaryto  adhere  ftriaiy  to  any  particular  kind  of  ex’ 

erdle.  The  beft  way  is  to  takVthem  ^by  turns/ and 

to  ule  that  longeft  which  is  moft  fuitable  totheftrength 
and  conftitution.  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  give 
adioii  to  moll  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be 
preferred  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  fwim- 
ming,  and  fuch  like.  &.  . *■ 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted,  that  affiveand  manly  di 
vcrfions  are  now  fo  little  praflifed.  Diverfions  nW 
^ople  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife  would 
do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  under 
thentceflity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  aaive 
l.vcrfions  lole  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  fem 

topicvail  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  im  other  nfe 

but  to  confiime  time.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  mind 
they  often  require  more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or 

bu  inefs.  Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  fti^ 

Si" 

I he  diverfions  which  afford  the  belt  exercife  are 
ninting  fliooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand  ball,  golff* 
*c.  1 hefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  Dcrfnir..f:  ’ 

and  the  other  fccretions.  They  irkewife  ftreninhen  the 
lu>|s  and  gi,-e  firmnefs  and  ajlity  to  the  wifole  body 

oiHioi  icbark“-  hI®  “ a-day 

icDack  , thole  wlio  cannot  ride  fhonld  ^ 
"■e  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  ’lilt  ney^r" 

I'  » well 

<»«l»ralion,  as  „eill,er  i ever  ta'l  nor  Y ^ 

prdorcTice  over  cricket  k-miTy  fr  - n greatly  the 

he  played  without  violence  ^ games  which  cannot 
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continued  too  long.  Over,  fatigue  prevents  the  benefit 
of  excercife,  and  infteadof  ftrengtheniiig  the  body  tends 

to  weaken  it.  * 

Every  man  fliould  lay  himfelf  under  fomc  fort  of  ne- 
ceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indoience,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it  af- 
terwards. This  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac  and 
gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great 
meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries,  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani-^ 
cal  employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement  of 
manufafture,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Certain 
it  is  that  if  gentlemen  wer^  frequently  to  gmufe  and 
exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have  many 
good  effeds.  They  would  at  leaft  derive  as  much  ho- 
nour from  a few  mafterly  fjjecimens  of  their  own  work- 
manfliip,  as  from  the  charaaer  of  having  ruined  moft 
of  their  companions  by  gaming  or  drinking.  BiTides 
men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfelves  to  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
Ibciety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeaies,  and  renders 
menurdefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  Today  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than  to  call 
him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in  fome  adive 
purfuit,  is  conftantiv  in  queft  of  ideal  pleafurcs,  or  im- 
prefied  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil. 
Yrom  thefe  fources  proceed  moft  of  the  miferics  of 
mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be 
idle  Inaaivity  fruftrates  the  very  defign  of  his  cre- 
ation; whereas  an  adive  life,  is  the  beft  guardian  of 
virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefervative  of  health. 

It  is  evidently  defigned  by  Nature,  that  the  love  of 
food  as  well  as  of  motion,  fo  inherent  in  every  ani- 
mal from  the  time  of  its  birth,  ftiould  operate  as  its  pre- 
fervation. The  fluggard  hopes  in  vain  for  enjoyment 
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in  the  lap  of  indolence  ; he  is  a rebel  to  the  laws  of  N^« 
ture,  and  dderves  her  feverdl  reproaches ; every  fource 
of  delight  is  contaminated  by  its  influence,  and  it  not 
only  caufes  a difeafe,  but  occasions  them  to  be  nearly 
incurable. 


CHAP,  vr.^ 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated. 

Too  little  fleep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  and  occalions  difeafes ; and  too  much  renders  the 
mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,%d  difpofes  to  apoplexies 
lethargies,  and  other  complaints  ofa  fimilar  nature  A 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obfei-vcd ; but  this  is  hot 
eaiy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  fleep  than  grown 
perloiis,  the  laborious  than  the  idle  and  fuch  as  eat  afid 
drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioufly.  Befides 
the  real  quantity  of  /leep  cannot  be  meafnred  by  time  ’ 

“ee^D  '’y  fi^hours’ 

Jleep,  than  other  by  eight  or  ten. 

«S  tie  allowed  to  take  as  much  fleep 

TWfi  p f exceed  eight 

1 hofe  who  Jie  abed  moVe  than  eight  hours  may  slumber 

but  they  can  hardly  befaid  tofleep  ; fuch  generally  tofs’ 

and  dream  away  the  forepart  of  the  night,  fiiik  to^  reft 

towards  morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  The  befl:  wav  to 

make  fleep  found  and  refrefliing,  is  to  rife  betimes  The 

enftom  of  lying  a bed  for  nine  or  ten  1 ours  W ' 

Makes  the  fleep  lefs  rcfrefhing,  but  relaxes  th^  foM^ 

and  greatly  weakens  the  conto.ition 
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quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  clue  feafon  will  blaft  the  moft 
blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  beft  conftitution,  is 
evident  from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe,  wlio 
as  the  phrafe  isj  turn  day  into  bight,  and  night  into 
tiay. 

To, make  neep  refreftiing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite  : Firft,  to  take  fufticient  exercife  Iri  the  open 
air  ; to  avejid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee;  next,  to  eat  a light 
iupper  ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a nilnd  as  cheei*- 
ful  and  ferenc  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  ^xetcife  will  prevent 
fleep^  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however  hear 
the  adtiVe  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights.  It 
is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  generally  have  thefe 
complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of  down  fiioukl 
not  be  refreshing  to  a perfon  'who  fus  all  day  in  an  eafy 
chair  ? A great  part  of  tfc  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in 
alternate  reft;  and  motion  ; but  they  who  neglect  the 
latter  can  never  relifh  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys 
more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,than  is 
t»  be  found  in  furnptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft 
at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights  ; and,  if 
they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreftion  on  their  fto- 
mach  and  fpirits  occafton  frightful  dreams,  broken  and 
difturbed  repc^c,  the  night  mare,  Scc»  Were  the 
fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up 
till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  en- 
joy found  fleep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There 
are  indeed  lome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night ; but  this  docs  not  im- 
ply the  neceflity  of  a heavy  fupper  : bcfides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed  themfdves  to 
this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufticient  degree  ojf 
cxercilc. 

Nothing  more  certainly  diftiirbs  our  repofe  than  anx* 
icty.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eale,  one  feldom  enjoys 
Ipund  fleep.  This  greateft  .of  human  bleftings  flies  tlfe 
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wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the 
p;nv.  Is  a fuflicient  realbn  why  every  man  flionld 

endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  a poffible  when  he 
i^ocstoreft.  Many,  by  indulging*  grief  and  anxious 
thought,  have  banifhed  found  deep  fo  long' that  they 
eould  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  is 
generally  reckoned  moft  refrdhing.  Whether  this  be 
the  effedt  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  as  mod: 
aeople  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when  young, 
t may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this  feafon,  will  prove 
nod  refrelliing  to  them  ever  after.  Whether  the  fore- 
part of  the  night  be  bed  for  deep  or  not,  furely  the 
•ore-part  of  the  day  is  fitted  botii  for  bufinefs  and  a- 
ULifement.  I hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who  did 
lot  enjoy  a good  date  of  healdh  ' 

To  rife  early  it  is  neceffary  to  go  early  to  bed 
30th  of  which  become  habitual,  and  evince  fobriety', . 
regularity,  and  an  exemption  from  diffipation*  He 
who  retires  to  red  at  an  early  hour,  has  not  time  to 
partake  of  what  is  called  the  pleafures  of  the  table 
3ut  unlike  the  votary  of  Bacchus,  he  enjoys  his 
•ed  undidurbed.  He  requires  no  opiates.  His  deep 
s found,  occafioned  by  tranquility  of  body  and  mind, 
cmperancc  and  exercife.  Fully  refrefiied,  he  rifds’ 
n the  morning,  vigorous  and  cheerful,  to  breathe 
he  pure  air,  and  go  through  his  dailv  occupation. 
Sfothiiig.  in  a word,  can  more  certainly  contribute 
o health  and  longevity  as  a cudom  of  going  to  bed 
nd  rifing  early. 


Of  Clothhigr, 

The  clothing  ought  to  lie  fuitecl  to  the  climate.  Cits-  • 
om  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this  article  ; 


•Men  of  every  occupal.on,  ami, n every  situalion  in  life,  have 

nay,  some  have  enjoyed  this  blessing  whose 

consists  with  ob! 

»«ending  longevity  to  whic/l  never  knew  in  e«- . 

M 
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but  no  cuftom  can  never  change  the  nature  of  things  fp 
far  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an  inhabitant 
of  Nova  Zeinbla  and  the  iflanci  of  Jamaica.  It  js  not 
indeed  neceffary  to  obferve  au  exad  pi-oportion  between 
the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  lati- 
f:yde  which  we  inliabit  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  proper 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  the  opcn- 
nefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
ftorms,  See. 

In  ycqth,  while  th6  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpiration 
free,  it  is  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes  ; but  in  the  decline  of  life  when  the 
Ikin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the 
clothing  fhould  be  incrcafed.  Many  difi^afes  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  life  proceed  from  a defect  of  perfpiration  ; 
thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  prevented  by  a fuitable 
addition  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  bet- 
ter calculated  for  promoting  the  difeharge  from  the 
§kin,  as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel, 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for 
fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fnfficient  for  winter. 
The  greatefl  cation,  however,  is  neceffary  in  making 
thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off  our  winter 
clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer  ones  too  long. 
Jn  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets  in  very  eaidy 
with  great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently  cold  weather 
even  after  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  months. 
It  would  likewife  be  prudent  not  to  make  the  changes 
all  at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradually  ; and  indeed  the 
changes  of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  in-  ; 
confiderable,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  paffed  • 
the  meridian  of  life  j-.  , 

1 

+ That  colds  kill  jhore  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obsci  valion  ; and,  i 
with  regard  to  ihis  country,  it  holds  stricily  true.  Every  person  of  > 
discernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  most  ot  the  colds 
which  prove  so  destructive  to  the  inhabitant  of  Britain,  are  owing  to'  J 
their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes,  A lew  warm  clays  in  A'iardi  ► 
or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments  with-  I 
out  considering  that  our  most  penetrating  colds  generally  happen  in 
May. 
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Clothes  ofteti  become  hurtful  by  their  being  made 
fliWervicnt  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Mar-' 
fiind  in  all  ages  feein  to  have  confidered  clothes  in  this 
view  ; according  their  falhion  and  figure  have  been 
contimiallyvarying  with  very  little  regard  either  to 
health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency  ; a farthingale,  for 
example,  may  be  very  nec-dfity  in  hot  fouthern  cli- 
mates, but  llirely  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  tlie  hu.uan  flnpe  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  bydrefs,  and  thole  who  know  no  better,  be- 
ieve  that  mankind  would  be  mongers  without  its  af- 
Iftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  moft  deflru£tive  of  them  ?n  this  country  is 
hat  offqucez,ing  thellomach  and  bowels  into  as  narrow 
i compafs  as  podible,  to  procure,  what  is  falfely  called 
I fine  fliape  §.  By  this  pradtice,  the  action  of  the  fto- 
nach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
ind  almoft  all  the  vital  functions,  are  obftru£led.  Hence 
proceed  indigeflions,  fyncopcs  or  fainting  fits,  coughs, 
ronfumptioiis  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo 
ommon  among  females. 

The  feet  like  wife  often  fuffer  by  prefTure.  How  z 
mall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pre- 
end to  fay  ; out  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has  made 
lany  perfons  lame.  Almofl  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
re  troubled  with  corns  ; a difeafe  that  is  feldom  or 
evei  occafioned  but  by  flrait  flioes.  Corns  are  not  only 
ery  troublefome,  but  by  rendering  people  unable  to 
'alk,  they  may  like  wife  be  confidered  as  *the  remote 
mfe  of  other  difeafes  f.  ’ 


every  country  have  adopted  this  infatuation  • 

All  these,\nd  m^any  other 
orl  andS,C^'“®  '»  of 

The  proper  and  only  safe  method  of  curing  corns  Is  in  cnalr 

:Sf  r.  ■ 

«nt  must  »fu:r«-ard.  be  careful  not  to  usfS  sho.1^”* 
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Tlie  fize  and  figure  of  the  fiioc  ought  certainly  to 
be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as  well 
fliaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes  free 
and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers;  ygt  few  perfons  in  the  ' 
advanced  period  of  life  are  able  to  make  any  nfe  of  i 
their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow  flioes, 
fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over  one  another 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  renderc-d  altogether  incapable  , 
ofmotion.  ISlor  is  the  high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  thenar- 
row  toe.  A lady  may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  i 
tiptoes,  but  flie  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It 
{trains  her  joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  ftoop, 
and  utterly  deflroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of 
motion  ; it  is  entirely  owing  to  flioes  with  high  heels 
and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid 
to  walk  well.  • 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhoiild  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  See,  when 
drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free  motion  and 
life  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are  bound,  but  like- 
wife  obflriidt  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  prc- 
' vents  the  equal  nouriflinient  and  growth  of  thefe  parts 
and  occafions  various  diicafes.  Tight  bandages  about 
the  neck,  as  flocks,  cravats,  necklaces.  See,  are  extre- 
mely dangerous.  They  obflruft  the  blood  in  its  courfc 
from  the  brain,  by  which  means  head  achs,  vertigoes, 
apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occafion- 
ed. 

The  perfedtion  of  drefs  is  to  be,cafy  and  clean.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  one  to  make 
himielf  a flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one,  and  many 
fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixed  as  a ftatuc 
from  morning  till  night,  than  difeompofe  a llngle  hair 
or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  recommend 
anv  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it  would  be  that  which 
is  worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  They  are  alw^ays 
neat,  clean,  and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fa- 
perfluous.  What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruf*  I 
ties,  and  ribbons,  they  beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlineC.  ; 
Finery  is  only  the  affeaation  of  drefs,  and  very  oftca  i 
covers  a greal  of  dirt* 
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AVe  fnall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the  leafon  of 
the  year,  and  the  period  of  life,  but  Jikewife  to  the  tern- 
perature  and  constitution.  Pcobuft  perfons  are  able  to 
endure  either  cold  orheat  betterthan  thedelicate;  con- 
iequently  mufl  be  Id's  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But 
the  precife  quantity  of  clothes  Hecelfary  for  any  perfon 
cannot  be  deterinined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  experience,  and  ever^  man  is  the  bdl  judge 

tor  himlelf  what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to 
keep  him  warm  ^ 

Of  late  years  a reformation  has  taken  place  in  female 
drds,  at  once  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  honourable 
to  the  talte  of  our  fair  countrywomen.  ' Elegant  fim- 
piicity  has  fucceeded  to  capricious  abfurdity.  The 
diftorture  of  cJofe  flays  is  abolifhed,  and  the  body  left 
to  Its  natural  fhape,  the  dangerous,  and  aukward  pofi. 
tion  of  the  foot,  treading  on  the  tip  toe  in  high-heeled 
fltoes,  has  given  place  to  the  flat  heel,  when  the  wearer 
can  walk  with  firmnefs,  eafe,  and  grace;  Nature  and 
go^  fenfe  have  refumed  their  dominion. 

frv  The  mill. 

preVift  waf,  P'-^valeut  during  the  late  and 

prelent  wars,  have  introcuced  a fyftem  of  drefs  iij 

which  martial  fmartnefs  is  more  ftudied  than  eithet 

comfort  or  real  tafte.  The  tremendous  hat  cannot  be 

worn  for  a conliderable  time  without  paiti ; the  n«k 

It  imhcalthfully  bolftered  upandclofe^ 

lodanf  ’ the  circula^n  Of  the 

head  achs  """^°“.^^tiptions  and  blotchos  in  the  face, 

premature  death.  To  this  is  add\d,  liferaily  a fcait 
waiftcoat,  and  breeches  fo  buttoned  and  tfed  at  tL 

clotlies  a..d  t h’a  viL  s"“  T “> 

"lay,  I can  with  stnetea^^^^^  wear  them.  Be  this  as 
"here  the  powers  mra<4v  u ^ ^ declare,  that  m many  cases, 

Uie  patent*;;  ‘rec^S 

drawers,  a pa^r  of  under  slocSna,  nr'  '“n  waistcoat,  and 

during  the  cold  season  at  leTst.  ^ ^ pelUcoat,  to  be  worn 
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iuiee^,  as  to  prevent  the  necefTary  freedom  of  motion  i 
the  legs  are  comprefled  in  boots,  or,  when  Ihoes  are 
worn,  they  are  fometimes  fqiiarc  toed,  fometimes  fiiarp 
pointed  ^ every  thing  in  (liort  is  confulted  but  tlie  fliape 
and  free  play  of  the  foot.  Cramps  and  corns  inevitably 
(ucceed,  and  the  votary  of  fafiiion  too  late  lepcnts  the 
facrifices  made  to  her  caprice. 


CHAP.  VII. 


OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

\ MODERN  author  § obferves,  that  temperance 
,/\  and  exercife  are  the  two  belt  phyficians  in  the 
wodd.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefewere  duly 
regarded,  there  would  be  too  little  occafion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  jullly  be  called  the  parent  of 
health ; yet  numbers  of  mankind  a£t  as  if  they  thought 
difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by 
intemperance  and  debauch  feem  as  if  it  were  to  folicit 

their  approach. 

The  danger  and  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftru£Uon  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  that  fits  them  _ for  tiie 
due  performance  of  the  vital  functions ; aud  while  thele 
go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well ; but  whatever 
difturbs  them  neceffarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance 
never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  ceconomy  ; 
it  hurts  the  digelUon,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders  the 
different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours,  and 

occafions  numberlefs  difeafes.  ^ 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifiiment  of  plants  and 
animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intern, 
uerance  Moiflnre  and  manure  greatly  promote  vege- 
tation ;*  yet  an  over  quantity  of  any  will  entirely  de- 
ftrov  it  The  beft  things  become  hurtful,  nay  dellruc- 
tive^  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the 

higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  confifls  in  regulating 


§ Rousseau, 
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om  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as  to  avoid  alJ  extremes 
It  .s  that  chiefly  which  entitles  us  to  the  charaaerof 
rational  beings  The  flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be 
the  dilgrace  of  luiman  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  various 
palfions  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the  prefer- 

If  trr  'I"  &c.  Intemperance  is  the  abuft 

ot  thele  paflionsiand  moderation  confifts  in  the  proper 

Kgu  ation  of  them.  Men  not'  contented  with  fatis. 

fyingthe  Ample  calls  of  Nature,  create  artificial  wan 

and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  after  fomething  that  mfy’ 

gratify  them  .-  but  imaginary  wants  can  never  begr^  i^ 

no  hn  with  little  ; but  luxury  knows 

deb^  the  drunkard,  and  the 

ebauched  feldom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  money 

I'ec  indeed  they  generally 

lee  their  error  when  too  late.  ^ Senerally 

It  IS  impoflible.to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  reeard 

kbd  ’Thr°T°^‘‘'"  ^-'ftitutionsof  man^ 

moft  Ignorant  perfon,  however  certainJv 

knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs  • and  it  is \n  \h/  ^ 

ofevervmt^n  i.  it  is  m the  power 

ery  man,,  if  he  choofes,  to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimnlicitv  Na 
ev7ry  anfmal 

= lo  J except  man,  follows  her  diWes.  Man 

qneft  oHuxurie^t  ’ '’anfacks  the  whole  creation  in 

writer*  of  thri  elegant 

diet  - “Form  ^ ^Se  Ipeaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 

“ fet'out  in  ah  ^ " ftn'ionable  table 

“ and  droy  T ®3gnificence,  I fancy  that  I fee  gouts 
“ merabS’  ' lethargies,  with  other  Ln- 
“ diflies.”  empers,  ymg  in  ambufeade  among  tits 

lint  of  carnal  pleafure^^  tllrabufe^nnto  "T 

gencralino‘ha  d*^^  ! Indeed'^thefryices 

generally  go  hand  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  wefo  often 


* Addison, 
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behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
rtev  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with. 
Sfes  and  haftening  with  fwift  pace  to  an  untimely 
crave.  Did  men  refleft  on  the  painful  difeafes  and  pre- 
mature deaths  whicli  are  daily  occafioned  by  intempe- 
rance it  would  be  fufficient  to  make  them  (brink  back 

^Uh  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  of  thc.r  darling 

^^^ntemoerance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone;  the 
innoceTt  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeas  of  it.  How 
manv  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing  dung- 
rr/Jhofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future,  fpend  in 
’ nd  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to  bring  up 

^e  r How  often  do  we 

I uMd  thfmiferable  mother,  with  her  heiplefs  infants, 
In  w^f;  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  h.s 

"SmUiefare  not  only  reduced  to  mtfery  but  even  ex- 
tirpated, by  intemperance.  No^ 

preventpropagation.andto^ 

as  the  intemperance  of  i«^n  . with 

labours  all  day,  and  at  nignt  lies  uuwii 

his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring, 
h paired  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  ln->-y,  often  Ian- 
„nl(hes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even 

ftates  and  empires  feel  the  influence  of  intempeiance, 

-tntarof  - different  kinds  of  i^.em- 

neranee,  and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  , 

we  (hall  only,  by  way  of  example  make  a few  obf 
vationson  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  tn 

or  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poifonous  drai^ht. 
When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it  is  ealy  to 
forefee  H e confequences.  That  conftitutiou  muft  be 
ft  " n^>ndeed,  w4h  is  able  long  to  hold  out  under  a 
dailv  fever ' but  fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  o n 
iwIyVg" off  in  a day  ; they  frequently  end  tn  an  m- 
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fiammatioii  of  the  bread,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effects. 

'1  hough  tlie  drunkard  Ihould  not  fall  by  an  acutedif- 
eafe,  he  feldoin  efcapes  thole  of  a chronic  kind.  In- 
toxicating liquors,  when  ufed  to  excels,  weaken  the 
bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion;  they  deftroy  the  power 
of  the  net  ves,  and  occalion  paralytic  and  convullive 
Jilbrders  ; tfiey  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the  blood 
dedroy  its  balfamic  quality,'  render  it  unfit  for  circu- 
lation, and  the  nouridunent  of  the  body.  Hence  ob- 
fruidions,  atropines,  dropues,  and  confumptions  of  the 
lings.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards 
nake  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought 
>n  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cure. 

_ Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
eldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  offoaking,  as 
t is  called,  though  its  effeds  be  not  fo  violent,  is  not 
efs  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept  condantly 
ull  and  upon  the  dretch,  the  different  digedions  can 
■either  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours  properly 
irepared  Hence  mod  people  of  this  charafter  are  Jr 
uacd  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  lores  in  the 
egs,  &c.  f thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are 
iiied  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affedions,  and 
ther  fyraptoms  of  indigedion. 

n^tenth'of  common,  that  it  is  thought 

d«fl  Hard  V I that 

dead.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  caufes 

.which  we  mud  impute  theincreafe  of  conlumpdons 

hegreat  quantities  of  vifcid  malt  liquor  drank  b^  the" 

.mmon  people  of  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  he 

.°d  circulation  ; from  whence  pro! 

■ed  obdrudions,  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs  There 

ood,and  tear  the  tender  velfefs  of  d,.?  ^ 
t fo  great  is  the  confumpUon  of  them  in  yds  wuiuo' ^ 
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that  one  would  ahnoft  be  induced  to  think  that  the  in- 
habitants lived  upon  them 

The  liabit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from  mif- 
fortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It 
affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas!  this 
folace  is  fliort  lived  ; and  when  it  is  over,  the  fpirits 
fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they  had  before 
been  railed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the  dofe  be- 
comes neccffary,  and  every  frelh  dole  makes  way  for  an- 
other, till  the  unahppy  wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the 
bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  per- 
haps'was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  de- 
jefted  as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thole  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of 
fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their,  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  dellruftive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  ftrange 
that  creatures,  who  value  themfelves  on  account  of  a 
fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes,  fhould  take 
plcafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as 
vt)luntariiy  deprive  themfelves  of  the  ufeof  reafon,  fo 
continue  ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but 
a iufl;  puniflimcnt.  Though  this  be  not  the  confequence 
of  one  act  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a 
courfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinkings  the  greateft  ge- 
nius is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot*. 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  theiramense'quantiLy  of  ardent  spi- 
rits consumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  foreign 
spirits  duly  entered,  and  the  still  greater  quantity  which  is  supposed  to 
be  smuggled,  it  computed  that  above  two  thousand  private  stills  are 
Constantly  employed  in  preparing  a liquor  called  7noladscs.  The  com- 
mon people  have  got  so  universally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  base 
spirit,  that  when  a porter  or  labourer  is  seen  reeling  along  the  streets, 
they  say,  kt  has  got  ihqUissctU  . 

* It  IS  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and  polite- 
ness, have  not  put  the  barbarous  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  indeed  less  common  in  South  Britain  than  it  was  for- 
merly but  it  still  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where  this  relic  ' 
of  barbarity  is  mistaken,  for  hospitality.  There  no  naan  is  supposed  to  \ 
entertain  his  guests  well  who  does  not  make  them  drunk,  forcing  ^ 
people  to  drink  is  certainly  the  greatest  piece  of  rudeness  tlial  any 
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Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  perfbns 
It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength,  and  ob" 
ftru£ls  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  ftrong 
liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  d ftroys  any  benefft  that 
might  arife  from  them  after\vards.  Thofe  who  make 
3 pradlice  of  d-inking  generous  liquors  when  young 
cannot  exped  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them  as  a corl 
dial  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abominable 
vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  i& 
hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  not 
perj^trate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We  have  known 
moth^ Ts  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
hould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  them- 
-dves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  accurfed  draught 

The  firft  propenllties  to  intemperance,  both  !n  cat- 

and  drinking  ought  to  be  carefully  checked.  The 
fomach  being  diftended  occafions  a vacuum,  which 
rroduces  an  habitual  craving  of  the  appetite;  and  the 
lonlequcnces  are  heavinefs,  debility,  and  dileale. 

In  like  manner  frequent  indulgence  in  drinlcins? 
-aufes  a deprcllion  of  the  fpirits  only  to  be  fufpend  J 

V'TJ  ^ the  favorite  hq"  or 

he  beft  ^ i-epetition  of  a dcbiuch 

nd  diluting  liquors  are  repeated;  and  a iuc/effion  If 

T'“'  >■“'  ““I  «■ 
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no  excufe.  VPhere  water  can  be  had  for  nothing 

Can  be  sfuiltv  of  M-ini'  ” 

‘'»nhe  might  as  well  take  poison  ® 

dong  been  cut  ol  fashion  in  france  • a u excess 

rg  >he  politer  part  of  the  )-’ii.i;,k  * k * **  •'*  hegiiis  lo  lose  ground 
tverj.  pan  „/  iW.  i.lanf  **  *’“P®  " »«»n  be  banUlied 


r 
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it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  be  clean. 
The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies  by  perfpira- 
tion,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel  ncceffary. 
Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the  fecretion  from 
the  fldn,  fo  neceffary  for  health.  When  th^at  matter 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpiration  is  either 
retained  in  the  body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes, 
it  muff  occafion  difeafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  fl<in  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of 
cleanliness  'Fhcy  may  indeed  be  caught  by  infec- 
tion, or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwholefome  food, 
&c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where  cleanli: 
nefs  prevails.  To  the  famccaufe  muft  we  impute  the 
various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infefl  the  human  body, 
houfes,  &c.,  Thefe  may  alway  be  banifhed  by  cleanli- 
nefs  alone,  and  wherever  they  abound  we  may  have  rea- 
lon  to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  is 
the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly  begin 
among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes,  who  breathe 
unvC'holefome  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  wear  dirty 
clothes.  There  the  infeaion  is  generally  hatched, 
which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide  to  the  deftruftion  of 
many.  ’ Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  confidered  as  an  ob- 
jed:  of  public  attention.  ‘ It  is  not  fufheient  that  I be 
clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  af- 
fects my  health  as  w^ell  as  his.  If  dirty  people  cannot: 
"be  removed  as  a common  miifance,  they  ought  at  leaft 
to  be  avoided  as  infeftious.  All  who  regard  their  healfni 
fhould  keep,  at  a diflance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  collcdtecl, 
cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmofl  importance.  Il  is  wellj 
known  that  infefSlious  difeafes'  are  cpmmunicatcd  bvi 
tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  toi 
pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infection,  ought  with  the 

i Mr.  PotL  In  his  surgical  observations,  rnentlons  a disease 
he  calls  the  chimney  sweepers^  cancer,  as  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  that 
unhappy  set  of  people.  'I  his  he  attributes  to  neglect  of  ch  anli^s', 
and  with  great  justice.  I am  convinced,  if  that  pert  of  ihe  bo  } 
vhich  is  the  seat ot  this  cruel  disease  were  kept  clean  by  Ircquc 
^vashing,  il  would  never  happen. 
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utmoft  care  to  be  p;uarcled  againft.  For  this  reafon,  in 
great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey 
infecftion  than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  fireets  are  little  better  than 
dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes,  dung, 
and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  {laughter  houfes,  or 
killing  fliainbles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  very  centre 
of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood,  excrements,  &c. 
with  which  thefe  places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
tail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it  nnwholefome.  How 
ealily  might  this  be  prevented  by  aftive  magiflrates, 
who  have^  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper 
law'S-relative  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce 
theobfervanceofthem. 

^ We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  general 
Gieanhnefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  underftood 
by  the  magiflrates  of  moll  great  towns  in  Britain 
though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  confpire  to’ 
recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  more  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a 
c can  town  ; nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a ftranger  with 
a niore  refpedlful  idea  of  any  people  than,  its  oppofite 
vv  hatever  pretenfions  people  may  make  to  learninir' 
pohtenels,  oY  civilization,  we  will  venture  to  affirm’ 

p/baTba!hJ  t'’'  are  in  a ftate 

peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  cleah-' 
l.nefs  m a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 

ettefts  of  this  djfpcfition.  One  feldom  fees  a farm- 

mmms  upon  Tarquiniu.s  Aynpoa  and  oV  iiigher  c*nco- 

€cl  Iheni,  than  on  those  who  atchievod  made  mxl  improv- 

How  truly  great  does  the  enu^^ 
dim  tions  to  Pliny  his  proconsul  appear  when  giving 

«cwer  lot  the  nealth  and  convenience  of  a eily  ? 
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Iroufe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and  frequently 
the  cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under  the  fame  roof. 
Feafants  are  likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refpect 
to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their  houfes,  See.  clean, 
Xhis  is  merely  the  elFeft  of  indolence  and  a dirty  dif* 
pofition.  Habit  may  indeed  render  it  lels  difagreeable 
to  them,  but  bo  habit  can  ever  make  it  faiutary  to  wear 
dirty  clothes,  or  breathe  unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of 
peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encourage 
and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinels  among  them.  This, 
for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall  premium 
to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned;  and  bed;  article 
©f  ^ny  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe.  Sec.  and  by 
pnnidiing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it  dirty.  The 
l&.me  method  diould  be  taken  with  butchers,  bakers, 
brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the 
meceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  Ifridleft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to  clean- 
jfiinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  manner,  infectious  difeafes 
are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army  ; and  frequently 
more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The  jews  during 
their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs,  received  parti- 
cular inflrudions  with  refpe£t  to  cleanlinefs;];.  The 
rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the 
like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  Jaws  de- 
Evered  to  that  people  has  a manifed;  tendency  to  pro- 
mote eleanlinefs.  Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  their 
dirty  difpofition,  will  fee  the  propriety  cf  fiich  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  mod;  eaftern  countries,  clean- 
linefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Ma-  ' 
hometan  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion  enjoins  various 
bathings,  wafhings  and,  and  purifications.  No  doubt 
thefe  might  he  defigned  to  reprefent  inward  purity  j 

Thou  shall  have  a place  also  without  the  camp,  whilhtr  thou 
&halt  go  lorih  abroad  ; and  thou  ihalt  have  a paddle  u^on  thy  weapon  ; 
anfi  it  shall  be  when  thou  shall  ease  thyseli  abroad,  thou  sliall  dig 
tlierewith,  and  aliall  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which  coineilt  Iroxn 
Deuter,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  12,13. 
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8ut  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for  the  pre 
lervation  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe  wanJnra 
may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend  more  to 
prevent  difeafes  thanaproperatteutiontontany  of  them 
Were  every  perfon,  for  example,  after  viliting  the  fick' 
handling  a dead  body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  misht 
convey  mteaion,  to  waOi  before  he  went  into  compaL 
or  fat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of 

to  ~nicating1t 

■'C'^oves  the  filth  and 
foides  which  adhere  to  the  Ikin,  but  iikewife  promotts 

tne  perl^ration,  braces  the  body,  and  enlivens  the 
Ipints.  How  refrefhed,  bow  cheerful,  and  agreeable 
Goes  one  feel  on  being  ftaved,  waflied,  and  ffiSd 

i.»5; 

preKlofSeihh^ 

thefe  parts  arefrequendv  0^0  ? 
tile  perfpiration.  This  piece 

prevent  colds  and  fevers  Were  would  often 

to  to"  'S  "S.°  £“■' 

being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet  tbroo^h  ^ 
would  feldom  experience  the  ill  » 
proceed  from  thefe^caufes  • 

- -'-re  mot. 

breakout  there,  no  one  can  be  fafc  TIm'h 
prevent  them  is  to  takecare  th-.re^  T 1 way 'to 
cleanly  in  their  clothes  bedd!  " t <^r.mpanybe 
diieafesdobreak  out  clewline  f"' 

to  prevent  their  fpS'  " 1 1!  1'  '"f 

preventtheir  returnineafreL  a neceffary  to 

other  places.  For  this  m ^,r‘^®’0''  ‘^®"’E  conveyed  to 

&c.  of  the  fick  ought  to  L?a°^  f M t^'“thes,  bedding; 

gated  with  brimfto^ne.  Infcdtfrn"  um 

iicdlion  will  lodge  a long  time 
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in  dirty  clothes,' and  afterward  break  out  in  the  moff 
terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  Tick  people  are 
collefted  together,  as  prifons,  infirmaries.  See.  clean- 
linefs  ought  to  be  moft  religioufly  obferved.  The  very 
fmellln  fuch  places  is  often  fuflicient  to  make  one  Tick. 
Is  is  eafy  to  imagine,  what  effeft  that  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  ihfimary  where 
cleanlinefs  is  neglected,  a peiTon  in  perfedl  health,  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  Tick,  than  a Tick  perfon  has 
to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  thenegle£l, 
or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears  among 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  Tick  ; they  think  it  ah 
moft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come 
ij^ear  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example,  and  would  ra- 
ther allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth,  than 
change  the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If  cleanlinefs  be  necef- 
lary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  cu'tainly  more  fo  for 
the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanliness 
alone  ; moft  of  them  might  be  mitigated  by  it;  and 
where  it  is  negleded,  the  flighted  diforders  are  often 
changed  into  the  moft  malignant.  The  fame  miftaken 
care  which  prompted  people  to  prevent  the  lead  ad- 
miflion  of  frefti  air  to  the  flek,  feeras  to  have  induced 
them  to  keep  them  dirty.  Both  thefe  deftruftive  pre- 
judices will,  we  hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Wc 
cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though  we 
Ihould  notpradice  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attracts  our 
' regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains  efteeni 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  higheft  as 
well  as  the  lowed  ftations  and  cannot  be  dilpenfed  with 
in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance  to  fo- 
ciety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It  ought  to  be  carefully 
cultivated  every  where  ; but  in  populous  cities  it  fhould 
be  almoft  revered 

J As  it  iff  impossible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  vvilhoul  a sufficient 
q^ixantity  of  water,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
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Poverty  often  proJuces  uncleanlincfs.  'The  poor 
Tian  while  he  complains  of  the  want  of  things  beyond 
lis  reach,  neglefts  the  moft  important  objedls  of  com* 
brt,  pure  air  and  clcanlinefs.  Thefe  are  in  the  power 
.f  every  one,  and  the  want  of  them  in  the  moft  ne. 
elfitoiis,  can  only  be  attributed  to  a moif  inexcufable 
ndolcnce,  which  inftcad  of  increafing  pity  for  their 
Illation,  will  deter  charity  herfelf  from  the  prefence 
f their  impure  perfons  and  hJthy  habitations. 


CHAP.  IX 


OF  INFECTION. 

infeaioos.  Every  perfon  ought, 
\1  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all  communi- 
lon  with  the  difeafed.  The  common  praflice  ofvifit- 
gye  fick,  though  often  well  meant,  has  many  ill 
m equences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  difeourage  any  aft 
chanty  or  beneyolence,  efpecially  towards  thofe  in 
mefs  ; but  we  cannot  help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger 

cnd/hln  o lives,  by  a miftaken 

cnd/liip  or  impertinent  cnriofity. 

neraU’ r country.are 

Imr  ^ It  r ft  with  idle 

°is.  It  IS  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for  fervants 

young  people  to  wait  upon  the  lick  by  turns  and 

ento  lit  tip  with  them  all  night.  It  wouldVe  a ’ irack 
Iced  niould  fneh  always  efcape.  Experience  te  ches 

‘s  int) -n; ' oft-  catch  t 

length  they  beco"me'e°Sm 

I water  and  thode  person's  who  wiirnot  nuke  a"  r 

ter  It  IS  brought  to  thflr  h^nri  a proper  use  of 

•hed.  The^st^ts  deserve  to  be  severely 

•t  to  be  washed  every  /ay  Th7^-' 

^^‘Ping  them  ihoroughly^clean  • and  edoctual  metbod 

^•d  it  will  be  found  thVeiaresV.  ' 
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It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  wVio 
had  not  had  the  Imall  pox  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
thatdifeafe;  yet  many  other  fevers  arealm.oft  as  infec- 
tious as  the  fniall  pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal,  vSome  imagine 
that  fevers  nroVc  mo’’e  fatal  in  villages  than  in  gieat 
towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  afTidancc.  Tlfis  may 
foinetimes  be  the  cafe;  but  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
oftencr  proceeds  from  the  caufes  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating  m- 
fedion,  it  could  not  be  clone  more  efFednally  than  by 
the  common  method  of  editing  the  lick.  Such  vifitois 
not  only  endanger  themielves  and  their  connexions, 
but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding  the  houfe, 
they  render  the  air  unwholefomc,  and  by  their  private 
whifpers  and  difmal  countenances,  difturb  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who 
are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
poifible.  The  fight  of  .ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing 

that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them.  _ 

The  common  praXice  in  country  places,  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and,  crow  ding  them  j 
into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lics,^  is  ano- 
ther  way  of  fpreading  an  infeXion.  The  infeXioiidoes  f 
not  always  die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing  that  comes 
into  contaX  with  the  body  while  alive,  receives  the  | 
contagion,  and  fome  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  See. 
will  retain  it  for  a long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  in; 
feXious  diforders  ou^ht  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and 
people  fhould  keep  as  much  as  poffible  at  a diflance 

from  them.  . r • 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  tlve  fpreading  of  in*  i 

feXious  difeafes,  if  thole  in  health  \yere  kept  at  a pro-  r 
per  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewdfli  Legiflator,  a-  | 
mong  many  other  wife  inftitutionsfor  preferving  health,  s: 
has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing: infeXion,  or  defilement,  as  it  is  called,  either  from  : 
a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In  many  cafe  th| . 
difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from  thofe  in  health  ; and  . 
it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to  approach  their  habita- 1 

tions.  If  a perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  bo* 
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dy,  he  was  appointed  to  wafli  hirnfeif  in  water  and  to 
keep  at  a diilance  from  focicty. 

Infections  difeafes  are  often  commiinicalcd  by  clothes 
It  is  extremeiy  dangerous  to  wear  apparei  which  has 
been  worn  by  the  difeafed,  nnlels  it  has  been  weil  wa/h- 
cd  and  fumigated,  as  infection  may  lodge  a long  time  in 
)t,  and  afterwards  produce  very  trag-ieai  effect^  This 
fbows  the  danger  of  buying  atrandoni  the  clothes  which 
have  been  worn  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported.  Com. 
merce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring 
tis  alio  t*icir  dileafes.  Thcfe  do  often  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  the  advantages  of  tliat  trade  by  means  of 
whicn  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
lo  little  care  is  commonly  beftowed,  cither  to  prevent 
the  nnroduaion  or  fpreading  of  infections  maladies, 
home  attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  pWue- 
but  other  dileafes  pafs  unregarded  |j.  i » 

Intmion  IS  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jaiis,  hof- 
pitals  cfcc.  Thefe  are  trequcntly  lituated  in  the  very 
JTiK.dle  of  populous  towns;  and  when  infectious  difeafes 
reak  out  in  them  it  is  impoffiUle  for  the  inhabitants 

tot  cape.  Dul  magifirates  pay  any  regard  to, the  heaith 
of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  eufily  remedied  ' 

Many  are  the  caulcs  which  tend  to  diffliie  infection 
lirough  populous  cities.  The  wholeatmofpherc  of  a 
Jargetown  IS  one  contaminated  mals,  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  infection,  and  muil  be  pernicLr  to 

>nip  s company,  passenyiirs  hi  i P ‘f*  to  inspect  tiie 
>»i  fevci  ifr  oKSuus’  -f  . 

leiiurm  a short  quaranitine,  ami  ufsuKl  liic  sick  f 

i:c."ofo‘r:  ai’;  o1tw^r:*;,.ra,r™t'^' , ’-‘S 

concmet/d,  woJd  prrvem 

‘^ses,  irom  bein^;  brou/L  by  sailors  n n tnlcciious  dis- 

ncansdiflbseUaUovcmhewunuy.  ^''Wns,  and  b^  th.> 
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health.  The  beft  advice  that,  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are 
obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chufc  an  open  fitua- 
tion.;  to  avoid  narrow  dirty  crowded  ftreets;  to  keep 
their  own  houfe  and  offices  clean ; and  to  be  as  much 
abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fectious'difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often  fave 
a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  infected  by 
one  perfbn.  We  do  not  mean  that  people  ffiould  aban- 
don their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs,  but  only  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  againft  being  too  much  in  compa-: 
By  with  thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  difeafes.of  an  in- 
fectious nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  hek  in  infeftious  dileafes, 
run  very  great  hazard.  They  ffioiild  fluff  their  nofes 
with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  flrong-fmelling  herb,  as 
rue,  tanfy  or  the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  keep 
the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the  room  where  he 
lies  with  vinegar  or  other  ftrong  acids,  frequently  to 
admit  a flream  of  freffi  air  into  it,  and  to  avoid  the 
fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  They  ought  ne- 
ver to  go  into  company  without  having  changed  their 
clothes  and  waffied  their  hands;  otherwife,  if  the  di. 
feafe  be  infedious,  there  will  in  all  probability  carry 
the  contagion  along  with  them 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate  per* 
fons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  attention  Co 
thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffuie  infeiElion  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes.  As  mofl:  d^* 


■*  Theie  n reason  to  believe  that  inrection  is  often  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another  by  the  carelessness  of  the  faculty  Lheni.selves. 
Many  physicians  affect  a familiar  way  of  siuing  upon  the , paiivni  s 
bedside,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a considerable  time.  If  Uie  paiieiU 
has  the  small-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  disease,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  doctor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away  spme  ot  the  in- 
fection, and  if  he  goes  directly  to  visit  another  patient  without  wash- 
ing his  hands,  changing  bis  clothes,  or  being  exposed  to  ihe  open  air, 
which  is  not  seldom  tlie  case,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  should  carry  h 
disease  along  with  him  ? Physicians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  a 
themselves,  by  this  practice.  And  indeetl  they  sometimes  suiter 
their  want  of  caie. 
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cafes  arc  in  fome  degree  infecl:ioiis,  no  one  fliould  con- 
tinue long  with  the  Tick,  except  the  necetfary  attend- 
ants. I mean  not,  however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter 
thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the 
Tick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  neccffary  employment. 

Many  ihings  are  in  the  power  of  themagiftrate  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infedion  ; as  the 
promotingof public  cleanlinefs,  removing*jails,  hofpitals^ 
burying  grounds,  and  other  places  where  infedion  may 
be  generated,  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  towns  t ; 
widening  the  ftreets;  pulling  down  ufelcfs  walls,  and 
taking  all  method  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air 
through  every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals 
or  proper  places  of  reception  for  the  Tick,  provided  they 
were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open 
fituation,  would  Jikewife  tend  to  prevent  thefpreadin? 
of  infedion.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent 
the  poor,  when  Tick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle 
or  officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unneceilary  for  fick  fervantsto  be  kept  in  their  mailer’s 
hollies.  Mailers  had  better  pay  for  having  their  lervants 
taken  care  of  in  anhofpital,  than  run  the  haz-ard  of  ha 
v,ng  aninfeaious.difeafe  cliffufed  among  a numerous 
tamily.  tuck  iervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed  in 
holpuals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infection  among 

thar  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  advantage  of 
being  well  attended.  . ^ 


We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  inftead 
of  preventing  infeaion,  may  become^  the  means  of  dif- 
fuiiiig  It.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  great 
owns  , w en  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  together 

atbn  ^ “ -o'^ftantcommunT 

cation  kept  up  between  the  citiiens  and  the  patients  • 

and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  neglected  thev 
go«"hito":f'  «vcry  o„;  ih^ 

fection  liimfelf,  but  likewife  of  comtiuintcating  ft  tJ 


I 1 lie  antients  would 
'vljcrc  i.lie  sick  resorted. 


not  suffer  even  the  temples 
to  be  built  within  the  walls  ot 


of  their  gods, 
a city. 
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others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  horpitais, 
but  of  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  th:  it 

were  to  be  widied,  that  they  were  both  more  r-.:  x.e  ;?  is 
and  upon  a more  refpectable  footing,  as  that  wc  j1  j in- 
duce  people  to  go  into  them  with  Icfs  reluctance,  i lis 
is  the  more  to  be  defired,  becaufc  moil  of  the  pn^rid 
fevers  and  other  infections  diforders  break  out  among 
the  p(K)r,  and  are  by  them  communicated  to  the  belter 
fort.  Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  firft  appear- 
ances of  luch  diforders,  and’ the  patients  early  conveyed 
to  an  hofpital,  we  fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever, 
which  is  almoft  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epi- 
demic. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  frequent  and  unnecellary  vilits  made,  eipe- 
dally  by  country  people,  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours when  in  feyers,  may  be,  and  frequently  are, 
attended  with  the  worft  .and  moft  fatal  coui'cquences. 
The  lick  perfon  is  thus  incommoded,  and  the  ill  judged 
ofhcioufnefs  of  the  vifitors  are  often  attended  with 
the  worfl  confequences.  '^Fhe  infection  is  carried  into 
other  families,  and  fpread  far  and  wide.  Here  in  cafes 
of  epidemical  difeafes  the  fervants  of  a family,  llioukl 
never  be  fufiered  to  a£l  as  attendants  on  the  patient,  • 
but  proper  nurfes  be  hired  on  purpofe. 


CHAP.  X: 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

The  pallions  have  great  influence  both  in  the  canlc 
and  cure  ofdifeafes.  How  the  mind  afleefls  the  bocK' 
will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  a fecret.  It  is  fufti- 
cient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is  eftabliflied  a reciprocal 
influence  between  the  mental  and  corporeal  parts  ; and 
that  whatever  injures  the  one  diforders  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  passion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
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cnmitcnancc,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  difordci's  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions,  It 
often  occafions  fevei-i;,  and  other  acute  difeafes  ; and 
fometimes  even  iudden  death,  Tliis  pafiion  is  peculi- 
arly hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak  nerves, 
1 have  known  fuch  perlbns  frequently  lofe  their  lives 
by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife  them  to 
guard  againll  the  excefs  of  this  paliion  with  the  utmoU; 
caie. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry  4 but  we  may  furcly  avoid  harbouring  re~ 
Icntment  in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon  the 
mind,  and  occalions  the  moft  obflinate  chronical  difor- 
ders,  which  gradually  waftes  the  conftltution.  Nothing 
(hews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  forgive 
injuries;  it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly 
conduces  to  our  own  cale,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  Value  health  fhould  avoid  violent  gufts  of  aH"" 
ger,  as  they  would  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene.  Nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a conftant 
tranquility  of  uiind. 

Of  Fear, 

The  influence  fear^  both  in  occafioning  and  ag- 
gravating dileafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life;  but  too  great  a 
dire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lofing  it- 
> ear  and  anxiety,  by  deprefiing  the  fpirits,  not  only 
dilpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render  thofe,  difeafes 
tatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effefts.  Epileptic 
hts  and  other  convnlfivcdifordcrs,  are  often  occafioned 
y It-  Hence  the  danger  of  that  praftice,  fo  common 
among  young  people,  of  frightening  one  another.  Many 
nave  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have  b'-en  rendered 
tni  era  by  frolic's  of  this  kind.. It  is  dangerous  to 
amperwith  the  junnan  paOions.  The  mind  may  cafily 

e thrown  into  urclf  is’derder,  as  never  a'gain  to  adt 
>^Uh  regularity 
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Blit  the  gradipl  effects  of  fear  prove  nioft  linrtfal. 
The  conftant  dread  of  lome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  paf?  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had 
been  imprefled  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or 
foolifii  predi(Etion.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe 
with  women  in  child  bed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in 
^hat  fituation,  are  imprelTed  with  the  notion  of  their 
death,  a long  time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  impreffion  is  often  the  canfe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  appreheiifions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child  birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in  labour, 
though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it;  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery,  finding 
herfelf  weak  and  exhaufled,  immediately  apprehends 
fhe  is  in  danger ; but  this  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftru6l 
the  necelTary  evacuations,  upon  which  her  recovery 
depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their 
own  imagination,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did 
^ they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  h appens,  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child  bed,  but  their  death  is  followed 
by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  acquaintance 
who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe 
becomes  epidemical,  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination. 
This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpile  fear,  and 
by  all  mean  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  gollips  who  are  con- 
tinually buzzing  In  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Eyery  thing  that  may  in  the  leafl  alarm  a pregnant  or 
child  bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be 
guarded  againft 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child  bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft  parts 
of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  pari fli  bell  for  every  perfon 
■who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in  danger,  arc 
very  inquifitive ; and  if  they  come  to  know  that  the  bell 
tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fituation  with  them- 
lelves,  whatmuft  be  the  conlequence  ? At  any  rate  they 
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to  fuppofc;  tliat  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be 
found  a very  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  them  of  the 
'.‘ontrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child  bed  women 
mly.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes.  When  low 
evers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fiipport  the  patient’s 
pirits,  prevail,  what  mnft  be  the  effect  of  a funeral 
) al  founding  live  or  fix  times  a day  in  his  eai'S  ? No 
loubt  his  imagination  will  fugged:  that  others  died  of 
he  lame  difeafe  under  which  he  labours.  This  appre. 
lenlion  will  have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his 
pirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can 
toaft  will  have  lo  raife  them 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  aboliffied- 
^'e  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
offible,  and  from  every  othei  thing  that  may  tend  to 
larni  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  gene- 
ally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinels  to 

ifitthe  lick,  on  pnrpofe  to  whifpcrdilmal  ftories  in 
heir  ears.  Such  ma>  pafs  for  f>mpathifing  friends,  but 
hey  ought  rather  to  be  conlidered  as  enemies.  All  who 
dlh  well  to  the  Tick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the 
reatdl:  didance  from  them. 

A cudom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians,  of 
r’ognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate’  or 
^retelling  the  idue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanitv,  no  doubt 
.troduced  this  praftice,  and  ftill  fupports  k,  in  fpiteof 
•mmon  fenfe,  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I havelTnown 
pliylician  barbarous  enough  to  boak,  that  he  pro- 
mneed  mpreyew/ewcci-  than  all  his  Majelly’s  judges, 
/ould  to  God  that  fuch  fentenccs  were  not  often  equal- 
fatal?  It  may  indeed  be  alledged,  that  the  doctor 
-es  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much 
e worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the 
aor  fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  ciifconiolate  looks 
e watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whilpers,  of  thofe  a- 
ui  him.  It  fddom  happens,  wlien  the  dodor  gives 
unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from 
J patient.  The  very  embarrdfment  which  the  friends 
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and  attendants  {hfw  in  dirffuifinp;  wh  t he  has  faid,  is 
generally  fufficient  to  difeover  tlie  truth. 

Kind  heaven  has,  for  the  wifeftends.  concealed  from 
mortals  their  fate;  and  we  do  not  (ce  what  ri^ht  any 
man  has  to  announce  the  death  nf  an'^ther,  efpecially 
if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Maakind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events,  and 
feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A 
doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  me  that  may  tend  rather 
to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  moft 
fafe.  This  conduft  could  neither  hu  t the  patient  nor 
the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deffroy  the 
credit  of  pbyfic,  than  thofe  bold  prognoflicators,  who, 
lay  the  by,  are  generally  the  mofl:  ignorant  of  the  fa- 
culty. The  miftakes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are 
fo  many  ftanding  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weak*' 
nefs  of  fdence. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  thei 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  darn 
ger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions  ; though  even  thisj 
ought  always  to  be  done  w'ith  the  greateft  caution  ; but] 
it  never  can  be  neceflary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whold 
town  and  country  flioiild  know,  immediately  after  the] 
doftor  has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes  op 
his  paiienfs  recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent! 
curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no 
other  than  an  evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  fo  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example.' 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neiglv| 
hours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity  furely 
calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and  not  adu 
to  their  affliftion  by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  oi' 
even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more’ good  by  a mdd 
and  fympathifin^  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  anc 
ftiould  never  negled  to  adminifter  that  greatcfl  of  ah 
cordials,  Hope. 

O.f  Grief*  ' 

Grief  is  the  mofl  deflruftive  of  all  the  pafTions.  h 
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ffe'ds  arc  permanent:  and  when  it  finks  deep  into  the 
liiul,  it  g^enerally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear  being 
f a more  violent  natin'e,  fddom  lad  long;  but  grief 
den  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy,  which  preys 
pon  the  ipirits,  and  vvaftes  the  confiitution.  This 
afljon  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be 
anqncred  at  the  beginning;  but  when  it  has  gained 
reircth,  all  attemps  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prc'vent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it 
“"ws  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ferenity. 
[any  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging  grjef,  and 
hen  misfortunes  happen,  they  obfiinately  refufe  all 
mfolatinn,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melan- 
loly,  finks  under  the  load.  Such  condud  is  not  only 
ilriKhiv/e  to  health,  but  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  reli- 
an,  and  common  lenfe.  ^ 


Change  of  ideas  is  as  necefiary  for  health  as  change 
pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  fub- 
d,  elpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the 
lole  fundlions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged 
dis  the  digpftion  and  defiroys  the  appetite;  by  which 
•ans  the  fpirits  are  deprefled,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the 
wels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want 
frefli  fiipplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus,  many  an 
•client  confiitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family  mis- 
tunc,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  exceflive  grief.  . 
t IS  utterly  iihpoffible  that  any  perlon  of  a deieded 
id  fliould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  dragged 
for  a few  years;  but  whoever  would  live  to  a good 
age,  mu(l  be  good-humoured  and  cheerful.  This 
:cd  IS  not  altogether  in  our  own  power;  yet  our 
per  01  mind,  as  well  as  our  acl;ions,  depend  greatly 
n oiirlelve.s.  We  can  either  afibciate  with  cheerful 
nHancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the  a;nufements 
o ices  of  life,  or  lit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  cala- 
es  as  we  clioofe.  Theft,  and  many  inch  thines 

certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  tfte  mind’ 
rally  takes  its  caft.  ^ 

he  variety  of  feenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
■enfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our  at. 
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tciition  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  obj-ft. 
Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unlefs 
fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating  new 
objefts.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of  reliev- 
ing the  mind  in  difirefs.  Turn  the  attention  frequent- 
ly to  new  objefts.  Examine  them  for  fome  time.  When 
the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  fliift  the  feene.  By  this 
means  a conftant  fucceflion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept 
up  till  the  difagreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  ^ Thus 
travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  Icience,  reading,  or 
writing  on  fuch  fiibjeas  as  deeply  engage  the  attention, 
will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  moft  fprightly  amufe- 

ments.  , , , 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot 

be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed;  neither  can  the  mind. 
Indolence  nouriflics  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing 
dfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwdls 
there.  Few  people  who  purfue  bnfinefs  with  attention 
are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead  therefore  of  abHrading  our- 
felvcs  from  the  world  or  bufinefs  when  misfortunes 
happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ulual 
attention,  todifeharge  with  double  diligence  the  func- 
tions of  our  Ration,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheer- 
tul  and  foclal  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglec- 
ted. Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  inlenfibly  to  the 

contemplation  of  agreeable  objefts,  help  to  difpel  the 

Q-loom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They  make  time: 
leem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy  effefts. 

Someperfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  bctakei 
themfclves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure  worlei 
than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of 
fortune,  character,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love, 


Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongcfl;  of  all  the  paflions.  At 
lead  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  Ids  fubjcct  to  the 
control  cither  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than  any 
the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  fcveral  other  paffions,  ar 

neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  mdividual,  bu 
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lov-e  is  necefTary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpeeies 
itfelf ; it  was  therefore  proper  that  this  paffion  flioiild 
be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breaft. 

Though  love  be  a ftroiig  pafTion,  it  is  feldom  fo  rapid 
in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  perfons 
fall  defperately  in  Jove  all  at  once.  We  would  therefore 
advife  every  one  before  he  tampers  with  this  pallion,  to 
confider  well  the  pi'obability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain 
the  objcdc  of  his  Jove.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
lliould  avoid  every  occalion  of  increafing  it.  He  ought 
immediately  to  fly  the  company  of  the  beloved  obje£t ; 
to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  bufinefs,  or  ftudy;  totake 
every  kind  of  amufement ; and  above  all,  to  endeavour, 
if  pofTible,  to  find  another  objed  which  may  engage  his 
affedions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  paflion  with  which  people  arefb  ready  to 
tamper,  as  love,  akhougli  none  is  more  dangerous.  Some 
men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  frort  mere  vanity, 
or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confequcnce  with  the  fair! 
'Fhis  is  perhaps  the  greateil  piece  of  cruelty  that  any 
one  can  guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  widi  for,  we 
ca/ily  credit.  Hence  the  too  credulous  fair  are  often 
betrayed  into  a fituation  which  is  truly  drpk-rable,  be- 
fore they  are  able  todifeover  that  the  pretended  lover 
was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jefting  with  this  paf- 
fion.  When  love  has  got  to  a certain  height,  it  admits 
of  no  other  cure  but  the  pofTcfTion  of  its  object,  which 
jn  this  cafe  ought  always,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained  f, 


Of  Religious  Melancholy, 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as 

JreUn  t t'T:' 

marlrvdora  between  llteir  inehnaliotis  and  duly,  T|,e  first 
»hlch  parents  ought  to  consult  in  disposing  tbeircl.ild  Ini  in  ^ 

» cerlamly  their  inci, nations.  Were  due  rfgard  ai  X X dT  ihl®' 
he  . would  be  lower  unhappy  couplos,  an,lkrenls\?oufd  »t  til 
*0  often  cause  to  repent  die  seveiitv  of  their  conduct  nlia.r  . " ? 

shewnX^ 
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if  they  thoLij^ht  it  a crime  to  be  cliecrful.  Tliey  ima- 
gine tlie  whole  of  religion  confifls  in  certain  mortifica" 
tions,  or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft  indulgence^ 
even  of  the  moft  innocent  amufements.  A perpetual 
gloom  hangs  over  their  countenances,  while  the  deepeil 
melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At  length  the 
faireft  profpe£ts  vanidi,  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  ap- 
pearance, and  thofe  very  objc<Sl:s  which  ought  to  give 
delight,  afford  notldng  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes 
a burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no 
evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his 
own  miferable  exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fliould  be  fo  far 
perverted  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils 
which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing^can  be  better 
calculated  than  true  religion,  to  raife  and  fupport  the 
rnird  of  its  votaries  under  every  affliction  that  can  be- 
fal  them.  It  teaches  them  that  even  the  fufferings  of 
this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  liappinefs  of  the  next, 
and  that  all  who  perfift  in  a courfe  of  virtue  fliall  at 
length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion  to 
others,  fliould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on  glcomy 
lubjccts.  That  peace  and  tranquility  of  mind,  which 
true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more  powerful 
argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be 
uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward 
acts  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  inspire  them  with 
that  love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart,  in  which 
alone  true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude  ; the  beft  way  to  counteract  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paffion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 

Literary  men  under  the  preffure  of  melancholy  or 
other  corroding  paffion,  will  find  the  beft  remedy  in 
applying  to  compofition.  A gentleman  devoted  to  the 
Mufes,  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  a beloved  wife,  was 
cured  of  his  grief  by  anxiety  to  exprefs  in  the  moft  pa- 
thetic terms,  the  pregnancy  of  his  forrovy  in  an  elegy 
to  her  memory.  In  fhort,  an  earnefl  application  of  the 
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III 


mind  to  any  intcrefting  piirfuit,  will  moft  efTeanally 
divert  the  attention , and  moderate  paflions  which  rca- 
Ibii  cannot  coiitrol. 


CHAP.  XL 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

I^HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body, 
are  thole  by  /?oo/,  urine,  and  injenfihleperjpiration. 
None  of  thele  can  be  long  obflrudccl  without  impairing 
the  lieath.  When  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not  only  occafions 
7^  plethora,  or  too  great  fu In efs  of  the  veflels,  but  ac- 
quires qualities,  which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as 
acrimony,  putrefcencc,  See, 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool, 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping 
the  body  regular.  When  the  faeces  lie  too  long  in  the 
bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours ; and  when  they  are 
too  foon  difeharged,  tlie  body  is  not  fufliciently 
nourillied.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be  delired,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  lleep,  and 
exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  tliere  is 
realon  to  fulpc^l  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent liquors  at  every  meal,  liave  no  reafon  to  exped 
cither  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or  their  dif- 
tharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drinking 
dilhirbs  eyt'ry  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  never 
fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
food  will  have  this  effed.  'Fhc  former  indeed  generally 
occafions  loolbncls,  and  the  latter  coftivenefs  ; but  both 
have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afeertain  theexad  number  of 
ftools  which  may  be  confiflent  with  health,  as  thefe  dif 
fer  in  the  diff'erent  periods  of  life,  in  different  con  Pit  ii. 
tions,  and  even  in  the  lame  conPitution  under  a differ- 
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f nt  re^inifn  of  diet,  excrclfe,  See.  It  is,  liowever, 
generally  allowed,  that  one  ifool  a day  is  fiifficieiit  for 
an  adult,  and  that  lels  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  mofl 
general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions.  .1  have  known 
perfbns  in  perfect  health  who  did  not  goto  ftool  dbove 
once  a week.  Such  a degree  of  costivenefs,  however, 
is  not  fafe  ; thoueh  the  perfon  who  labours  under  it 
may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length 
it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day,  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only 
the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  ftools,  but  ^ 
alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the  perfpiration 
leflens  all  the  other  diftharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Locke,  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz,  to  fo licit  nature,  by 
goin^  regular  to  Jlool  every  viorning  "whether  one  has  a. 
call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired,  which  - 
will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to' medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their  con- 
ftitution.  Purgingmedicinesfrequcntly  repeated  weaken 
the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every  dofe  makes 
way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  become  as  neceftary 
as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftive- 
nefs  ought  rather,  if  polTible,  to  remove  it  by  diet  that 
drugs.  They  fhould  likewife  go  thinly  clothed,  and 
avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftringent  or  of  an  heating  na-  ^ 
ture.  The  diet  and  other  regimen  neceftliry  in  this  ^ 
cafe  will  be  found  under  the  article  of  Coftivenefs,  | 
where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a dilcafe.^  J 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitur.1  loole-  ^ 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  A 
their  complaint.  They  fliould  ufe  food  which  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  an 
aftrineent  quality,  as  wheat  bread  made  of  the  fineft 
flour,  cbeefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their  drink  , 
fliould  be  red  port,  claret/  brandy  and  water,  in  which, 
toafted  bread  has  been  boiled, and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  obftructed 
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perfpiration,  peiTons  afFeaecl  with  it  ought  to  keep  their 
feet  warra,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin, and  take  every 
other  method  to  promote  the  perfpiration.  Further 
dire(flion:i  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint will  be  found  under  the  article  Loofends. 


Of  Urine. 

So  many  tilings  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity  and 
aiipearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lav 

down  any  determined  rules  forjudging  of  either*.  Dr. 
Clicvno  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be  equal  to  three  fourths 
ot  the  liquid  part  of  our  aliment.  But  fuppofe  any  one 
were  to  take  the  trouble  of  meafuring  both,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  which  altered  the  degree  of  oer- 
IpuMtiou  wouM  alter  this  proportion,  and  likewife  Uiat 
diffeicnt  kinds  of  aliment  would  afford  very  different’ 
quantities  of  urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  ref 

lua'initv  ,f  " u-  "f  ‘he  precife 

quantity  of  urine  which  ought  to  be  difeharged,  vet  a 

pedon  of  common  fenfe  will  fddom  be  at  a olf  ta 
know  when  ,t  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difdiarge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 

prof  ofef^af  f k'’”’  all  m.eans  io  be 

1 ^ C ted  , and  every  thing  that  may  obilrua  it,  fhould 

Il3^  lonjT  boen  an  observation  among'  nbysirian*: 
pea.aiu.x-sot  ineurim^  are  very  unrer^in  W ' . aP* 

pei.nedon.  No  one  will  be^  sorn  i M f 'Vl ''‘'O’  bttle  to  be'de- 
many  w,iys  ii  niay  b-  aff-fif.H  ^ ^ V*’  " considers  liovv* 

altered,  i'he  p7s,m,s  i| have  its  appearand 

quality  of  tile  1.10,1,  Uie’fxercKc^^  Uie^d  and 

-acid,t.is.  and  .:ualL^^^T  o |;e  -^lic  other 

O-anj^eeitiicriii  the  n-i-m.;,  cau.st.s,  are  suincient  to  induce  a 

slt  sul. this  V,  ,11  |J»  a.l,.,iKlLhil  n ” "h"®'  who 

'n.pociionotlln.irurine.  I'licie  imooitor,  b.iro 

! hmam,  a,„l  by  Ihe  amazi,!,,  credo  ilv  0^1,0^77 

t eni  amass  considerable  loriune^s  Or  many 

whici,  prevail  i„  U.ucoonUy  bat  n ff  ou  „,  P''‘=-''“^hc.es 

w5S4r.cc:t2!a£-i^ 

'“‘■i*  "r  «i» 
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be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and  dUcharge 
of  urine  are  lelfensd  by  a fedentary  life,  deeping  on  beds 
that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of  a dry  or  heating 
quality,  liquors  which  are  aftringent  and  heating,  as  red 
port,  claret  and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to 
fufpeft  thal  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who 
have  any Tymptonis  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to 
avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever  ellc  they  find  has  a 
tendency  to  leiVen  the  quantity  of  the  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids  but 
by  flagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker,  the 
more  watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more  grofs 
and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant  tendency 
which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  ffones 
and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people  are  much 
more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons  of  a more 

adtive  life.  ^ , , , 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 

brought  on  very  tedious  and  even  incurable  diforders, 
by  retaining  their  urine  too  long  from  a falfe  delicacy. 
When  the  bladder  has  been  over  diftended,  it  often  lofes 
its  power  of  aftion  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic, by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the 
urine  or  to  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought 
never  to  be  poftponed.  Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue, 

but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which 
induces  any  one  to  rifl^  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  m too  great  as  well  as  too  imali 
a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the  exceffive  ufe 
of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimulates  the  kidneys, 
dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  Thisdlforder  very  fbon  weakens 
the  bodv,  and  induces  a coulumption.  It  is  difficult  to 
cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by  ftrengthening  diet  and 
aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  recommended  under 
the  article  Diabetes,  or  excessive  difeharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiration. 

Infcnfible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
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greateft  of  all  the  difchargcs  from  the  human  body  It 
IS  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  clilbafec 
attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  ; but  when  it  is  ob- 
llrufted  the  whole  frame  is  foon  cjifortlered  This  d-if 
charge,  however,  being  Id's  perceptible  than  any  of  the 
reft,  IS  conlequeiitly  lefts  attended  to.  Hence  it  is  tl,,r 
acute  fever  rheumatiftms,  ague.s,  &c.  often  proceed 
10m  obftuiflcd  perlpiration,  before  we  are  aware  of  its 

On  examining  patients,  wc  find  moft  of  them  impute 
their  dileales  either  to  violent  colds  which  they  Cd 
caught,  01  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  negftefted 
For  this  renlon,  mftead  of  a critical  inquiry  h,t„  the 
nature  of  the  perlpiration,  its  difference  in  different 
lealons,  climates,  couftitutions,  we  Ihnil  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  catiles  which  moft  commonly  oMnift 
n,  and  to  (hew  how  far  they  may  cither  he  avoided  or 
have  their  influence  contera-fted  by  timely  care  Tb. 
want  of  due  attention  to  tiu  fe  . 

fomethoufandsofuliful  lives 


Changes  in  the  ^tmojphere. 


One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftrufted  • 
ra  1011  or  catcliing  cold,  in  tills  country  is  be  cf 
ah  ends  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  dm  a motT®"’ 
There  ,s  no  place  where  fuch  changes  hapnenro*?^^- 
fluently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  tC^ 
heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different  in  the 

lealons  of  the  year,  but  often  change  LL  frf"''""‘ 
no.ee  7,  wn.i.fi  .i’ese 

• Oown  at  fi'ty  .hree  dee'reos  7 "'o™,o“oicc  ,,,  u,e 

rheuni!.  with  other  affiiclions  «f  iL  br*Li"’''‘li  1“  *^'7  oouglis, 
this  evumry,  ‘ “d  bowel.,  so  cominoil  ia 
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The  heft  method  of  fortifying;  the  body  againft  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thole  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  moll  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  tliemielves 
fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flightea  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  opprelUous 
of  the  breaa,  See.  they  become  a kind  of  living  barome- 
ters. 

Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  pot  only  by  their  coldnefs  obhrina  the 
perfpii-ation,  but  tbeir  raoifture,  by  being  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes  the  danger. 
The  mofl:  robuft  conftitution  is  not  proof  againlt  the 
danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes ; they  daily  occafion 
fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  dU'crdei.s,  even  in 
the  young  and  healthy. 

it  is  impolUble  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leirened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,’ by  chang- 
ing their  clothes  foon  : when  this  cannot  be  done  they 
fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry.  So  Ur  are  many 
from  taking  thts  precaution,  that  they  often  fit  or  lie 
down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequent- 
ly  sleep  even  whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  fre- 
quent inftances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
condua,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  f^*om  being  guilty 

of  it, 

Pf^et  Feet. 

i . 

I^vcn  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  dileaics.  The  cho- 
lic, inflammations  of  the  breaft  and  of  the  bowels,  the 
iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus,  <^c.  are  often  occalioned 
by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this  lefs  dan- 
gerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
The  delicate,  arid  thofe  who  have  hot  been  accuftomed 
to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould  be  peculiarly 

careful  in  this  refpeft, 

• « Plight 

' The  perfpiration  is  often  obftruaed  by  night  air  J 
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even  in  rummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoiclech  The  riewc 
which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  clay,  make  the 

mgut  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather  is  coni 
Hence  in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews  are  more 
hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate 
It  IS  very  agreeable  after  a.  warm  day  to  be  abroad  in 
a coo  evening;  but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoided  by 
all  who  value  then;  health.  The  efFefts  of  evenini 

thmSjrc  rfvlfc  mvdta,,  |.b„  and'an'wi,™“ 
marlliy  countries,  where  the 

copious,  labourers  are  often  fei^cd  withTitTOktbly 
levers,  quinfies,  and  other  dangerous  difeales.  ^ ^ 

Daj72p  Beds, 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  h»- 
ftandmg  m damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without  fif  "[f’ 
thing  IS  more  to  be  dreaded  by  traveM  ' » , ^ 

becis,  which  are  very  common  in  all  p n" 
is  Icarce.  When  a traveller  cold  1 ! "'*’weTueI 

an  inn,  be  may  by  means  of  a good  fire  wa’ 

‘T°cV“"u  “ •'«''<=  fbe  pm-fpiratTon’” 

bt'  If  he  be  put  into  a cold  rooman^  i m 

bed,  it  will  be  more  obftrndled  ^n^H  ^ " '’"'"P 

qnences  will  enfue.  Travellers  (ho  |,l  ■7°''^ 

are  noted  for  damp  beds  as  the  '^blch 

ed  with  the  plague  as  no  n 
P-of  againft  the  danger  arifing  from 

arcJh:merwiu;.‘'’Ll'iS""  ^^P  »eds 

the  reception  of  ftranges t e ofre" 

All  kinds  of  linen  and  beddino-  ^ dangerous, 

ufecl,  become  clamp.  How  ft'^qucotly 

vi^Iuch  are  not  {lent  in  ah  Po^fibJe  that  beds 

ihould  be  fafe.?  Nm  "ng  fr  moTe 

people  complain  of  havl c^rcTd" 
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their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ; were  they  careful 
never  to  fleep  in  a bed  but  what  was  frequently  iif  d, 
they  would  fddom  find  any  ill  confcquences  from  a 

change.  , , 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  perloii 

when  on  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is  kept 
on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill  judged  piece  of  co.m- 
plaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  conic, 
quenccs  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  prevented  m 
private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants  to  fieep  in 

the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers  when  they 
come  In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufid  ahnoft  every 
nieht",  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary  than  to  kefp  the  rooms 
well  feafoned  by  frequent  fires  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom,  faid  to  be  practifed  in  many 
Inns,  of  damping  flieets,  and  prelling  them  in  order  to 
fave  walhing,  and  afterwar'ds  laying  them  on  the  beds, 
ought  when  difeovered,  to  be  punifiied  with  the  utmoft 
feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder,  and  will  often 
nrove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun  fhot.  Indeed  no  linen, 
efpecially  if  it  has  been  wafted  in  winter,  ought  to  be 
ufed  till  it  has  been  expoled  for  fome  time  to  the  me , 
nor  is  this  operation  lefs  neceffary  for  linen  wafhed  in 
fnmmer,  provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  of- 
ten exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at 
an  inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  nmen 

iivore  importance 

Damp  Houfes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  confe- 
.nnpnres  • for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  Ihouldbc  care- 
ful to  ch’oofe  a dry  fituation.  A lioufe  which  ftands  on 
a damp  niarfty  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never  be  tlio- 
rouehlv  dry.  All  houfes-,  unlels  where  the  ground  i- 
exceedingly  dry,  ftould  have  the  firft  floor  a little  raifcd , 


+ Tfa  nerson  suspeclsthat  his  bed  is  damp,  the  simple  precaudon 
ofiakin/off  the  sheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with 
I r'e  r lnthes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have  nracUced 
? nv  vears  and  never  have  been  huri  by  damp  beds,  though  * 
lonsftudvn,  without  care,  is  proof  agamst  their  baneful  influence. 
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Servants  nncl  others  wito  arc  obliged  to  live  in  cellars 
mu  funk  ftones  leldom  continue  long  in  health  : nraf- 
lers  ought  furely  to  pay  fonre  regard  to  the  health  of 
then-  fn-vants,  as  well  as  to  their  own.  ^ 

Nothing  IS  more  common  than  for  peonie  mer/-Ttr 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almofl:  as  foon  as  the  mZ 
ns,  plaiflerers,  cS:c.^  have  done  with  it ; fuch  lioufes 
nre  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs  but  lihp 
wife  h'om  the  frncll  of  lime,  paint  ^ Thn  ofl-l 
conlhmptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  tL'  lu^ls  ^ 
aent  to  people  who  work  in  thefe  r&  ^’are  Zm 

cent  proofs  of  their  being  nnwholefome  ^ ®* 

Kooms  are  often  rendered  dnmn  Kvr  o r ^ 
piece  of  cleanlincls  ; I nTean 
wafhing  them  immediately  before 
them.  Mofl;  people  catch  cold  if' 

d^ort  time  in  a room  i i’  ^ very 

^lehcate  carefully  to  rvolirfoStfomS^  ’ 

foe  robulf  are  not  always  proof  againfV  feinfl'® 

Sadden  Tranfitlons  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

Tdie  perf[)ii ation  is  commonly  obftrnffo/t  1 r j 1 
raufitmns  from  heat  to  cold  Cc^rare  fr  t ^ 
nhds  when  people  have  been  to„  , caught 

arches  the  blood,  quicken'-  the *1 

reafes  the  perfpiratfon  • b-,t  cii  culation,  and  in- 

»eci<cd,  the  com:  ; ;ce  "lq  f f fuddenly 
njmfr.oie  for  labou^-ers  not  to  ‘ '"^eed 

tealions , but  it  is  generally  in  tlie'^°^ 

Ives  cool  gradually!  rfL  ,P«'ver  to  let  them, 
ley  h ave  off  woi  k to  ir  1 ” fi^eir  clothes  when 

-ids.  Tht-fe  ealy  riiks  if  ohr  Paig  in  the  open 

--PevemaiK. 

“amp  more  aclu'c. 
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It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  f.nall  liquors  Tins  conduft 
is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirfl  indeed  is  haid  toll  ar, 
and  the  incUiiatiou  to  gratify  that  habit  frequently  gets 
the  better  of  reafon, 

Hhfs  horffbe  permitted  to  drhik  his  bellyful  of  cold 
water  after  violent  cxercife,  and  be  imniediately  put 
into  the  liable,  or  luffertd  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  ill 
kill  him.  This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  preven  . 

It  were  well  if  they  mere  equally  attentive  to  then  ow 

^"^Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  Iwal- 
loSlaige  V-ttUies  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford 
varietV  o/acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very  chewing  of 
Xich^wouUl  abate  thirft.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth 
f and  fpit  out  again,  if  frequently  repeat. 

S'  wTl  have  die  fame  effeeft.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten 
1 ’ n few  mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both 

mirnd7thirft  more  effeaually , and  make  the  danger  lels. 
When  a perlbn  is  extremi  ly  hot,  a mouthful  of  brand) , 
r Xr  fpirits,  if  It  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  pre- 

ouglU  to  continue  his  cxercife  at  leaa  till  what  he  cliank 

’’h^woTd  b tt^ious  to^niimerate  all  the  bad  eftefts 
.vl  kh  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
' . ! c this  has  occafioned  immediate  deat.i. 

ishot.  Sometimes  ns  11  ^ kinds,  are 

Hoarfeneis,  ^ ’ Neither  is  it  fafe  when  svarm. 

to^TrelV  of  raw  fruitt,  falads,  or  the  like.  Theft 
■ a I hn  ve  not  fo  fudden  an  effeft  on  the  body  as  cold 

but  .buy  uutwlini.uJlbE  Juug™.,  •“I 

bti.kingbb.nr”"® 

ttbfnores  are  quite  open,  and  immediaiely  going  into 
^ ij  ir  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds,  coughs, 
IndSammations  of  the  breaft  are  the  ufual  effeds  of 
this  conduft;  yet  nothing  is  more  common  tla 
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•eople,  after  they  have  drank  warm  liquors  for  feveral 
lours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coldcft 
ight,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the  hreets 
People  are  v.-ry  apt  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
pen- a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mofl:  dan» 
'='rous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  without 
oors  than  in  fuch  a (itnation,  as^  the  current  of  air  is 
ire^ted  againft  one  particular  part  of  tiie  body.  Inflam^ 
latory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often  been  occa^ 
oned  by  fitting  or-lfanding  thinly  clothed  near  an 
pen  window.  Nor  is  deeping  with  open  windows 
Ts  to  be  dreaded.  Tliat  ouglit  never  to  be  done,  even 
1 the  hotted  weather,  nnitfs  the  window  is  at  a di- 
ance.  I have  known  mechanics  frequently  contract 
tal  difeales  by  working  dripped  at  an  open  window, 
k1  would  advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  Ibch  a prac- 
ce. 


Few  thinp  exnofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
?epmg  their  houles  too  warm  ; fueh  perfons  may  be 
id  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot  houles  ; they  can  hardly  dir 
)road  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  tiie  hazard  of  their 
/es.  Were  there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houles 
oderately  cool,  that  alone  is  fudicient  ; but  no  houfe 
at  is  too  liot  can  be  wholefbme  ; ’heat  dedroys  the 
ring  and  eladicity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  Ids  fit 
r expanding  the  lungs,  and  the  other  purpofes  of  re- 
iiation.  Hepce  it  is  that  confumptions  and  other  dif- 
es  of  the  limps  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work 
forges,  glad  heufes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  lb  fool  hardy  as  to  pluno-e  themfelves 
len  hot  into  cold  water.  Not  -anly  tbv?rs,  but  mad< 
.s  itft  h,  lias  frequently  been  the  edbet  of  this  condudL 
Iced  It  looks  coo  like  the  adtion  of  a madman  to' 
.erve  a ferious  confideration. 


1 lie  tap  rooms  of  London  and  other  great  towns,  where  such 
.bors  ot  people  spend  their  evenings,  are  highly  pemicous.  The 
iho  a.nuinber  ot  people  crowcit.i  mto  a lovv  apartment,  with 
liiion  ot  hre,  candles,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  the  fumes 

es  f’^konly  render  it  huritul  to  continue  in  such 

but  oangerous  to  go  out  ot  them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmor 

U 
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The  refiilt  of  thefe  obfervations  Ts,  that  every  one 
ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all  fudden' 
tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the  body  in 
as  uniform  a temperature  as  poffible , or  where  that 
cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  flrid  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the  very 
firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds  is,  to  harden 
the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I (hall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  ofiny 
fubjedt  by  giving  an  abflra£l  of  the  juftiy  celebrated 
advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpe£t  to  the  prefervation  of 
health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  is  bleffcd  with  good 
health,  ftiould  confine  himfelf  to  no  particular  rules 
either  with  relpeft  to  regimen  or  medicine.  He  ought 
frequently  to  diverfify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be 
fometimes  in  town,  lometimes  in  the  country;  to 
hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequently 
to  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of 
food  that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more 
and  fometimes  Icfs  ; fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  cn* 
tertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it  : to  makci 
rather  two  meals  a day  than  one,  and  always  to  eati 
heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neither: 
too  eagerly  to  purfue,  not  too  fcrupnloufly  to  avoid' 
intercourfe  with  the  fair  fex;  plcafures  of  this  kind,, 
rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert,  and  aaivc  ; bull 
■when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He| 
ftiould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  deftroy,  by: 
exceflesof  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  conftitution  which! 
ftiould  fupport  hirri  under  ficknefs,” 

The  moft  rational  and  enlightened  rules  of  medicinci 
inftead  of  laying  a difagreeable  reftraint  on  men,  dk*| 
tate  only  the  means  by  v/hich  any  reafonable  perfoni 
would  naturally  be  direded,  and  point  out  more  ra-i 
tional  and  certain  maxims  for  enjoyment  and  gratiiicaj 
tion  than  can  be  attained  by  the  votary  of  fafliion 
Bacchanalian  joys,  S 
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CHAP.  XII.  ' . 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  ' 

DISEASES. 


The  curing  of  difealcs  docs  not  depend  Ib  much 
upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  imagine.  It  is 
liicfly  the  refult  of  experience,  and  obfervation.  By 
t tend  mg  the  fick,  and  carefully  obferving  the  various 
ccuricnccs  in  difeales,  a great  degree  of  accuracy  may 
e acquired  both  in  diftinguifhing  their  Tymptoms,  and 
1 the  appljcation  of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nuiTes, 
ucl  other  perfons  who.  wait  upon  the  Tick,  often  forefee 
clileafe  Iconer  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  phy- 
c.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infinuate  that  a me- 
ical  education  is  of  no  ufe  : it  is  doubtlefs  of  the  great- 
L importance,  but  it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of 
^ieivation  and  experience. 

tvery  clifeafe  may  be  conficlcred  as  an  affemblaee  of 
mptoms  and  muR  be  diftinguimed  by  thole  which 
e molt  obvious  and  permanent.  Inftead,  therefore,  of 
ving  a clalTical  arrangement  ordifeafes,  according  to 
e fyftematic  method,  it  will  be  more  fuitable.  in  a 

Simf"'"®  f accurate 

h;  P^''f'cular  difeale  as  it  occurs  ; and 

iemblance  to  thole  of  another,  to  take  notice  of  tilt 
ance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  the 

fti^CTiflted  by  wMch  it  may  be 

tion^^f”  ? r r ^ ^ attention  to  thefe,  the  invefli- 

<tterthan'^‘''‘^r ® difficult 
^ter  than  molt  people  would  at  firll  be  ready  to  ima- 
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A proper  atlention  to  the  paticnt\s  age,  fex,  temper 
of  mind,  confHtuticn,  and  manner  of  life,  will  likewife 
greatly  aflift  both  the  inVeftigatiorl  and  treatment  of 
difeafcs. 

In  childhood,  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  *,  whereas  In  olvl 
age,  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almofl  in- 
fenfible,  and  many  of  the  veffels  iinpervible.  Thefc 
and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the  young 
and  aged  very  dilferent,  and  of  courfe  they  mufl;  require 
i different  method  of  . treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflidt  the  other  fex  ; bcfides,  the  nervous  fyftem  being 
more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  difeafes  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  greater  caution.  They  arc 
lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations  ; and  all  ftimulating 
medicines  ought  to  be  adminiflered  to  them  with  a 
iparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only.difpofe  perfons  to  pe- 
culiar difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceffary  to  treat 
thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.  A delicate  perfon, 
for  example,  with  weak  nerves,  who  lives  moftly  with- 
in doors,  mufl  not  be  treated,  undei”*  any  difeafe,  pre- 
cifelyin  the  fame  manner  as  one  who  is  hard  and  ro- 
buft,  and  who  is  much  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  temper,  both 
occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do  we  apply 
medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affedted,  the  bell  me-’ 
dicine  is  to  fobth  the  paflions,  to  divert  the  mind  fromi 
anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  andi 
cheerful  as  poflible. 

Attention  oughtlikewife  to  be  paid  to  the  climate,; 
or  place-  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes, 
his  diet,  See.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfliy  fituations 
are  fubjedl  to  many  difeafes  which  are  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe  who  breaUic  the 
impure  air  of  cities,  have  many  maladies  to  which  the 
• more  happy  ruftics  are  eijtire  ftrangers.  P4’fons  vihfi 
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f-eecl  grofsly,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  arc  liable  to 
dilcafes  which  do  not  afftcl  the  temperate  and  abftc’* 
mious,  See. 

' It  has  already  been  obferved  that  the  different  occu- 
pations and  fituations  in  life  dilpofe  men  to  peculiar 
dileafes  ; it  is  tlierefore  ncceflary  to  enquire  into  the 
patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  iife,  '(l-c.  This  will  not 
only  adift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but  will  likewifc 
direa  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  im- 
prudent  to  treat  the  laborious,  and  the  fedentary  precife- 
Jy  in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour 
under  the  fame  difeafe. 

^ It  will  likewifc  be  proper  to  enquire  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conflitutionai  or  accidental;  whether  it  has 
beeo  of  long  or  fliort  duration  ; whether  it  proceeds 
from  any  great  or  fudden  alteration  in  tlK*  diet,  manner 
of  life.  Sec.  The  hate  of  the  patient’s  body,  and  of  the 
ether  evacuations,  ought  always  to  be  enquired  into  ; 
and  likewifc  whether  he  can  with  cafe  perform  all  the 
Vital  and  animal  funftions,  as  breathing,  digeflion,  Sec. 

Laflly,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the  difeafes 
the  pakient  has  been  formerly  liable  to,  and  what  me- 
oicmcs  were  nioft  beneficial  to  him  ;'if  lie  has  a ftronp* 
averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  Sec.  - 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered 
y diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Tiiofe  who  know  no 
letter,  imagine  that  every  thing  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  a medicine,  pofTcffes  fbme  wonderful  power  or  fecrct 
Claim,  and  think,  if  the  patiuit  fwaliows  ciiouoh  of 
trugs,  that  he  inuR-  do  well.  This  mihakehas  many  ilj 
conlequenccs  ; it  makes  people  mijn:  in  drugs,  and  neo-. 
Ret  their  own  endeavours  ; befides,  it  difeourages  all 

^ick,  where  medicines  cannot  be 

Medicines  arc  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  places,  and 

icn  adrniniftercd  with  prucience  may  do  much  good  ; 
but  wlmn  they  are  put  in  place  of  every  thing  die,  or 

Uir  random,  which  is  not  leJdom  the  calc 

y'muftdo  mikhid.  We  would  therefore  wifh 
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call  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  purfuit  of  fecret 
medicines  to  fiich  things  as  they  are  acquainted  with. 
The  proper  regulation  of  thcfe  may  often  do  much 
good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever  doing 
harm. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeflive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  liglit  and  of 
eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a perfon  with 
a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever 
to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  fame  quantity 
as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  Even  abftinence 
alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has 
been  occafioned  by  excels  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  plenri- 
fies,  peripneumonies,  <&:c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  watery 
hifufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  (Sice,  are  not  only 
proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they  are  likewife  the 
belt  medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered. 

In  fcvers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  that  intention 
can  always  be  more  effeitually  anfwered  by  nourifliing 
diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by  any  medicines  yet 
known. 

Nor  is  the  proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  importance 
in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons  afflicted  with 
low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  aud  other  hypochon- 
driacal affc^ions,  generally  find  more  benefit  from  the 
\ife  of  folid  food  and  generous  liquors,  than  from  all  the 
cordial  and  carminative  medicines  which  can  be  admi- 
niflered  to  them. 

The  feurvy,  that  moft  obftinate  malady,  will  iooner 
yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet  than  to  all  the  boafted 

antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  ftiop. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated^ 
and  the  ftomach  lb  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to 
digefl:  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  alfimilate 
ihe  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confilting  chiefly  of 
-milk,  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will  often 
cure  the  difeafe  aftex'  every  other  medicine  has  failed. 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  Arrange  infatuation  which  has 
long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  lick  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  external  air,  has  done  great  mil- 
chief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  hut  in  many  other  difeafes, 
the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from  having  the 
frefh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his  chamber  than  from 
all  the  medicines  which  can  be  given  him. 

Exerdfe  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  confidered  as 
a medicine.  Sailing,  oi  i iding  on  horfeback,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  ofmoie  fcrvice  in  the  cure  of  confiimp- 
tions,  glandular  obflnidrions,  See.  than  any  medicine 
■yet  known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed 
flate  of  the  folids,  the  coid  bath,  and  otl’er  parts  of  the 
gymnafUc  i egimen,  will  be  found  ecjually  beneficial. 

^ few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is  fuffered 
to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpircs  from  his  body 
IS  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  intp  it,  which  ferves  to 
noiiriAi  the  difeafe  and  increafe  the  danger.  Many  dif- 
cales  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  : moft  of  them 
may  he  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly 
iiecdfary  both  for  the  patient  and  thole  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  necellary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  regi- 
men  in  dileales.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes  with- 
out medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldoni  lucceed  where 
a proper  regimen  is  neglefted  ; for  this  reafoo,  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given  the  firft 
place  to  reginien.  Tiiofe  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine 
confincthemlelvesto  itonly.  For  others  who  have 
rnoi  e knowlcogc,  we  have  recommended  fomc  of  the 
mofflimple  and  approved  forms  of  medicine  in  every 
lib  ale.  ihele,  however,  are  never  to  be  admUiiHered 
ut  by  people  of  better  underftanding  ; nor  even  by 
th  m without  the  g eateff  precaution.  ^ 

it  would  be 

health  %r^  ‘Snoi-ant  ptrlons  tampering  with  their  ' 
1 ^ dangerous  and  fatal  fort  of 

domcftic  quackery.  Such  objedion,  however,  can  only 
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proccffl  from  i;Tnorance  of  ils  contents,  or  a defire  to 
misl  'ad.  Inftead  of  enconragin^  the  ufe  of  medicine, 
it  will  to  a itian  of  common  underftandina:,  exhibit  a 
caution  againft  the  dangerous  practice  ot  lecuiiing, 
on  every  occafion,  Jo  the  apothecaries’  Ihop,  or 
ufing  even  the  moR  fimple  remedy  without  due  at- 
tention. 

It  has  rather  been  my  wlfh  to  explode  as  much  as 
poffible  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and  recommend  inRead  of 
them,  a due  regard  to  prevent  diforders,  by  pure  air, 
moderate  exercife,  temperate  and  wholefome  diet, 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  control  of  the  paflTions.  In  cafes  of 
adual  difeafe,  I would  recommend  to  no  perfon  to  take 
medicine  without  the  beR  advice,  but  even  there  to 
confine  hicnfelf  to  regimen.  The  remedies  I have  re- 
commended are  fafe,  and  will,  1 truft,  be  found  as  et- 
fedual  and  falutary  as  if  they  had  been  written  in  the 
jargon  of  apothecaries’  latin,  accompanied-  with  aR 
'their  barbarous  hieroglyphics. 


' CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  (aid  to  perilli 
by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  caiRes.  The  moR  general  caufes^  of  fevei'S 
infection,  errors  in  diet,  unwholejorne  air,  vioknt 
emotions  of  the  mind,  excefs  or  fupprejjlon  of  ufiial  eva- 
cuations, external  or  internal  injuries,^  and  extns.-TS 
deo;ree  of  heat  and  cold.  As  moR  of  thefe  have  aheady 
been  treated  of  at  confiderable  length,  and  their  effcRs 
fliewn,  we  (hall  not  now  refume  the  confideration  ot 
them,  but  (liall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would 
wifii  to  avoid  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay 
the  moR  punRnal  attention  to  thele  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  themoR  frequent  of  all  difeafes, 
but  they  are  like  wife  the  nioR  complex.  In  theinoR  fim- 
ple fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combination  pf  ic- 
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Vcral  different  fymptoms.  The  diftinguiftiing  fymptoffls 
of  fever  are,  increafed  heat,  frequency  of  pulfe,  Jofi  of 
appetite,  general  delibity;  pain  in  the  head,  and  a diffi- 
culty  in  perform  ingibme  of  the  vital  oranimaIfun<aiont 
The  other  lymptoms  iifnany  attendant  on  fevers 
are,  nantca,  thii  Ih,  anxiety,  delirium,  wearinels  waftinij 

of  the  ncfh,  want  of  flecp,  or  the  fleep  difturbed  and 
not  refrcfhing. 

When  the  fevpr  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient  ec- 
nerally  complains  iirft  of  languor  orliftleflhefs.foreneiS 
of  thefledi  or  the  bones,  as  the  country  people  exprefs 
:t  heaymelsof  the  head,  lofs  of  appetite,  ficknefs.  with 
:Iammmefs  of  the  mouth  ; after  lome  time  cdffie  oh  - 
“xceifivc  heat,  violent  thirft,  refllefTnefs  See 
When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  beoins 

vith  ri"|-h?^^'  cold,  accompanied 

nth  and  lofs  of  appetite;  frequently  the  cold 

attended  with  flnyerings,  pppreffion  about  the  heart. 

nd  ficknds  at  the  ftomach,  or  vomiting.  * ' 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  inter- 
mtmg,and  Inch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous  erup- 
on  or  topical  inflammation,  as  thefmallpoX,  erifipelas 
c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that  which  never 
aves  the  patient  dm  mg  the  whole  courfe  of  the  dif- 
de  or  which  Ihcws  no  remarkable  increafe  or  abate- 
ent  ,n  the  lymptoms.  This  kind  offerer  is  likewWc 
ided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is 
lied  acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymp. 
ms  violent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle  ^it  fe 
nerally  denominated  flow.  When  livid  or  petecWal 

s fliew  a putrid  ftate  of  humours,  the  fever  is  call, 
malignant,  putrid,  or  petechial  ' 

only  in 

, ee.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes  or  ex 
Tbations  and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly  leave,  tfei 
'lent  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  Intermitting 
ers  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  th^tlme  tha? 

I patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill  have  ^ 

^ or  remiflions  of  the 

a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf 
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Frpra  an  oftendiiig  caufe,  it  is  tlie-lnifinefs  of  thofc  wlwj 
have  the  care  of  the  lick  to  obferve  with  cliliscncc 
'_\vhicli  v;ay  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour  to  affilt  her 
gpcrations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  tramcd,  as  to  have  a con- 
flant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  of!  whatever  is  inju- 
polls  to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  iweat,  : 
ftool,  expectoration,  vomit,  or  fomv"  other  evacuation.- 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  tlic  efforts  of  Nature,  , 
atjthe  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
prompted,  it  would. feldom  continue  long  ; but  when 
ber  attempts  are  either  neglecded  or  conntcia^d,  it  is  | 
no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal.  T-diere  are  daily  | 
initances  of  perfems  w'ho,  after  catching  cold,  have  all^ 
fte  Tymptoms  of  a beginning  fever ; but  by  keeping 
warm,- drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in 
warm  water.  See.  theTymptoms  in  a few  hours  difap*. 
■pear,  and  tlie  danger  is  prevented.  When  fevers  of 
pphdd  kind  threaten,  thebeft  method  of  obviating  their^ 
^ffeCls  is  by  repeated  vomits.  ^ ^ ^ _ ;• 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a crititical  inquiry  into 
tVe  nature  and  immediate  caufe  of  fevers,  but  to  mark_ 
tlieir  mod  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point  out  the  pro'* 
per  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpeCt  to  his  uiet, 
drink,  air.  See.  in  the  different  dages  of  the  difeafe.  In 
rhefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  patient  wiilfh  a 
great  meafure  dtreCl  our  conduCt. 

' . Almod  every  perfoii-in  a fever  complains  of  great 
tliird,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  cfpecially  of  a cooling 
liatiire.  This  at  once  points  .out  the  ufe  of  water,  and. 
other,  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely  to  abate  tl^. , 
heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpafms,  and  ob*. 
iirudions,  promote  peiTpiration,  iucreafe  the  q^iantity 
of  urine,  and  in  flioi  t produce  every  falutary  eltcd  in 
an  ardent  inflammatory  fever,  as  drinking  plentiful^  , 
of  water,  thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor, 
which  water  is  the  balls  ? The  ncceflity.  of  dilutmg  li- 
ciuors  is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched 
Iktn,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquench- 
able third  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors  which  are  extremely  graiam 
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to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits’ as 
decocHons  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange  whey,  and 
the  liUe.  IVIncilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared 
from  marfhmailovv  roots,  linfeed,  Hme  tree  buds,  anS 
other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  cfpeciaHy  when 
acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
ilioukl  never  be  denied  him.  ' 

M the  beginning  of  a fever,  die  patient  generally 
romplains  of  great  lairiUiclc  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no  in- 
clination to  move.  This  evidently  Ihows  the  propriety  ■ 
of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  po/Bble  in  bed.  Ilyinn-  irt 
bed,  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence  of  the  dr- 
culatibn,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
all  lier  force  to  overcome  the  dileafe.  The  bed  alone 
would  often  remove  a fever  at  tiie  beginning ; but  when 
the  patient  ftniggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driv- 
ing It  olf,  he  only  hxes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it 
more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  often  veri'fiea 
in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a journey  to  be 
l«z,ed  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get  home  induces 

.luct  leldom  fails  to  render  it  fatal.  ■ > 

In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  bocly.lhoiil^ be 
xept  ealy.  Company  is  feddom- agreeable'to  tfi'e  ■ ircir 
■nleecl  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination  iffi 
xeafes  the  dilealb  ; for  svhich  reafon.  evefrperfJh  Hf 

7 hough  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft  incll- 
iiation  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite  \or  fo 
lal  food  : hence  the  impropriety  for  urginrhin^oLkd 

.rf;;unfu7't"‘-  ^ ■"  ' - =very 

ay  hurttul.  It  opprefles  mature,  and,  inftead  of  nmf 
kfliingthepatient,  fcrvcsonly  to  feed  the  difeafe  What  ' 
3od  the  patient  tal^es,  fhould  be  in  fmaii  * • 

ght,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It  ought  to  be^  SvZf 

Voo-  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken  ill’ 

r y 
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run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wine,  fpirits,  ^c.  into  the  patient,  whp  perhaps 
never  had  accuftomed  to  tallc  liquors  when  in 

health,  if  there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduc) 
xnuft  increafe  it  ; and  if  therebe  none,  this  is  the  ready 
way  to  raiie  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweetmeats, 
and  other  delicacies,  is  likewiie  very  pernicious,  Thefe 
are  always  harder  to  digefl  than  coinpaon  food,  an4 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  flomacii. 

Nothing  is  more  dchred  by  a patient  in  a fever,  tharj 
jprefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but  cools 
the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proyes  every  way 
jbeneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner  ftifled  tp 
death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefh  air;  yet  fuch  is  the 
unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people,  that  the  mp’ 
lineht  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he 
Ihould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  wliich  npt  ope 
jparticle  of  frefli  air  muft  be  admitted.  In  (lead  of  this, 
there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftreani  of  frefh  air  into  a 
(ick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  coof. 
indeed,  its  degree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  great- 
er than  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfe£t  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  pcrlon’s  chaml^er,  or 
hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  peopfe  breath* 
ing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the  humours 
in  a putrid  ffate,  air  that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly 
will  greatly  increale  the  difeafe,.  Such  air  not  only  l<jfcs 
its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  lefpi- 
ration,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which  renders 
H in  a manner  poifonous  to  the  lick.  ^ 

' In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
depreffed,  he  is  not  only  to  be  tuppdrted  with  coidial^ 
but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  comrort 
his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken' zeal,  when  tl^y 
think  a perfon  in  danger,  inft’ead  of  folacing  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion,  fnghtcB 
him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  Jt  woiO  j 
be  iinfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety 
dangerous  confequcnces  of  this  condud ; it  often  hu^ 
ttie  body,  and  there  ^ reafon  to  believe  benefit^ 

the  foul. ' 
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Among  common  people,  the  very  nam?  of  a fover 
generally  iliggdb  f ile  nccdfity  of  bleeding.  This  no^ 
tion  teems  to  have  taken  its  rile  from  moft  fevers  in  this 
.country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture ^ bi^t  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  feldomto 
be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  anc}  a different 
manner  of  living,  have  To  changed  the  Hate  of  dileafes 
in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fev^er  in  ten 
where  the  lancet  is  necellary.  In  moft  low,  nervous 
and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding 
IS  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  links  his  fpi* 
rits.  See.  We  would  recommend  this  general  rule^  ne- 
ver to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever  unlefs  there  be 
.evident  hgiis  of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  ^ excellent 
medicine  when  neceifary,  but  Ihould  never  wantonly 
performed.  , ^ 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweatlng  is  al- 
ways neceflary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When  the 
fever  proceeds  from  an  obftruifted  perfpiration,  this 
notion  IS  not  ill  founded.  If  the  patient  only  lie  in  becL 
bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drink  freely 
of  warm  water  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  dilutine:  li- 
quor,  he  will  fddom  fail  toperfpire  freely.  The  warmth 
o the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  uni- 
vcvUlipaim  which  generally  affeas  the  ikin  at.the 
canning  of  a fever  : it  will  open  the  jxires,  and  pro- 
o the  pei  fpiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever 

rive  tv ‘]“P,'^‘“thes  upon  the  patient,  and  to 
him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpi'cerics 

ter  «'“*  «n’ 

l€r  the  dileafe  more  dangerous, 

® attention  fliould  bepaid  to  the 
.«t.em  s longings.  Thefe  are  the  calk  of  N^urr,nd 
jften  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe  Patierri-^ 

’Se  raav  thefic% 

iTe  aLTi  /"T"'  ■''generally  right  to  let  them 
■lotlrem*  eagerly  delire,  though  it  may 

■ot  leeci  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient^gs  for^J 
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Ills  ftomaclvwill  gencFaliy  digeft  , and  fuch  things  have 
lometimes  a very  happy  elfed.  , 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  necelfary  to  prevent  a relapfc.  Many  perfons, 
by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loll  their 
Jives,  or  contrafted  other  difeales  of  an  obilinate  nature. 
As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate,  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  guard  againfl  catching  cold.  Moderate  exer: 
cife'in  the,  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is 
by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; agreeable  company  will 
alfo  have  a good  eheft.  The  diet  muft  be  light,  but 
noiirifhing.  It  fliould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  fmali 
quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  inch  a time  to  eat  as 
inuch  as  the  ftomach  may  crave, 
i Nothing  can  be  more  abfnrd  than  a general  remedy 
Jn  cafes 'of  fevers,  of  which  there  is  fuch  a variety  of 
forts,  attended  with  fuch  a variety  of  fymptoms.  Yet 
for  half  a century  a powder,  faid  to  poiTefs  great  virtue 
in  their  cure,  has  been  fwallowed  in  great  quantities 
here  and  throughout  half  the  world,  in  all  cafeS 
and  fituations.  Bleeding  ufed  formerly  to  be  equally 
prevalent.  In  Oiort,  falhion  reigns  in  phyfic  with  as  arr 
bitrarya  fway  as  indrefs^  or  any  of  the  mod;  indiuerent 

things.  r c c 

This  powder  is  not  confined  to  the  ufe  or  fevers, 

but  like  other  quack  medicines,  cui'es  every  complaint^ 

and  there  are  many  examples,  not  only  of  its 

ate  fatal  confcquerices  when  ufed  improperly,  itiil 

more  when  its  conftant  repetition  has  deftroyed  the 
conllitutiom,  or  occafioned  the  lofs  of  ihc  extre- 
A  fever  requires  to  be  attentively  watched  in  ifcs 
oroerefs,  in  order  to  enable  the  moll  Ilcilful  phylician 
to  preferibe  the  regimen  as  wefl  as  medicines,  as  the 
fvmptoms  and  changes  occur.  To  fpeak,  therefore, 

of  a univerfal  remedy  in  fevers,  is  the  extreme  of  abr 
furdity. 

1 
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CHAP.  XlV. 

OF  'iN'FEI?  MITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the.beft  opportuni- 
ty belli  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfb 
tlie  dfccts  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a lofs  .to 
diftinguilli  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  other,  and  the 
proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  ahnoft  univerfaJiy  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  inte^miitting  feveis  take  their 
names  from  the  period  In  whicli  the  fit  returns,  as  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  quartan,  c^c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia  from 

putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their 
abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft  frequent  in 
countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in  Holland,,  the 
Kens  of  Cambridgefiiire,  the  Hundreds  of  Efiex,'  c^g: 
This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  ’much 
ftone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  even- 
ing dews,  lying  upon  the,  damp  ground,' watchinn-,  fa- 
tigue, deprefiing  pafiions,  and  the  like.  When  the  in- 
.nabitants  of  a high  country  remove  to  a Ipvv  one  they 
^re  generally  fei&^^  d with  intermiting  fevers,  and  to 
•nch  the  difeafe  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a Word,  what- 

"Ta  dimiiiifhes  the  perfpiration,  or 

^bfirufts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  veflels, 
lilpoies  the  body  to  agues, 

SYMPTOMS An  intermitting  fever  gencrallv 

* t"  ^ loins,  wearineis  of 

f^femities,  aretcl.ing,  yawn- 
r-  T ? <ometimes  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting;  to 
•vhicli  fteceed  fhivering  and  violent  fliaking.  After- 
varH,  the  1km  becomes  moift.and  a profufe  fweat  breaks 
Hit,  which  generally  terminates  tlie  fit  or  paroxyfm 
'ometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  4cn 
lie  perfon  thinks  himfdf  in  perfeft  health;  but  it  -ic 

■nore  commonly  preceded  by  lilHelsricfs,  lofs  of  appetite 
nd  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned  ^ ’ 
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REGIMEN. — While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient 
otight  to  ‘drink  freely  of  water  gruek  orange  whey, 
weak  camomile  tea  ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low^  fmall  wine 
whey,  (harpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  AH  his 
drink  IhoUld  be  warm,  as  that  will  afiiO:  in  bringing  on 
the  fweat,  and  confeqncntly  jfhorten  the  paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms,  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  noiiriniing,  but  light  and  cafy 
of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago,  gniel  with 
a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
njay  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He 
may  likewife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camo- 
mile, worxnwood,  or  water  trefoil,  and  may  now  and 
then  take  a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root, 
centaury,  of  Ibme  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  tfie  (blids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  betweeh  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if 
he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take 
Rich  as  his.  llrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a laxy 
indolent  difpofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  wil! 
often  go  off  without  medicine  ; and  when  the  difeafe 
is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldom  any 
danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe  ; but  when 
the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or  the  paroxyfms 
are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought 
immediately  to  be  aclminiftered.  This,  however,  fhould 
never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed, 
that  is  to  fay,  till ‘the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of 
fhaking  and  fweating. 

♦ JDr.  Lind  says,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanom 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient^s  drink,  and  given  abcut  half  an 
hour  after  the  corarnencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  sweat, 
shortens  tho  fit,  relieves  the^ead,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 
disease. 
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MEDICINE. The  firR  thing  to  be  do!r?  in  the 

cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cicanfo  the  Romacli 
and  bowels.  This  not  only  rcnder.s  the  application  of 
other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  iikewife  more  efhea- 
:ious.  In  this  clifeafe,  the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded 
with  cold  viicid  phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quanti- 
;ics  of  bile  are  difeharged  by  vomit,  which  plainly 
joints  out  the  neceility  of  Inch  evacuations.  Vomits 
ire  therefore  to  be  adminiftered  before  the  patient 
akes  any  other  medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will 
generally  anfwcr  this  purpofe  very  well  ; a fcruple  or 
lalf  a drachm  of  the  powder  will  be  fiifficicnt  tor  an 
dult,  and  fora  younger  perfon  the  dofe  mufl  be  lefs  in 
iroportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate,  the 
.atient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  camomile 
ea.  The  vorait  fliould  be  taken  two  or  three  hours 
efore  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at 
he  diftance  of  two  or  three  days.  Vomits  not  onlv 
leanle  the  ftomach,  but  increafe  the  perlpiration,  and 
il  the  othei  fecretions,  which  render  them  of  fuch 
nportance,  that  they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers 
ithovit  the  alTiltance  of  any  other  medicine. 

, Purging  medicines  are  Iikewife  iifeful,  and  often  ne- 
j.-fTary  m intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has  been 
Mown  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Peruvian 
I rk  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  "Vo- 
its,  however,  are  more  luitable  in  tnis  difeafe,  and 
nder  purpng  lefs  neceffary  ; but  if  the  patient  be 
.•aid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 

e bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait,  jalap,  or 

I ubarb.  . j j » 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginnioe 
an  intermitting  fever,  when  exedhve  heat,  a deftT 
im,  &c.  give  reafon  to  liifped  an  inflammation  ; but 
le  blood  IS  le  domin  an  inflammatory  Rate  in  inter- 
mg  fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neceffary.  When 
•quently  repeated  it  tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe.— 
er  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fkfely  ufe 

j moft  agreeable  to  him.  In  o preparation  of  the 

T 
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bark  feems  to  anlwer  better  than  the  moft  fimple  form 
in  which  it  pan  be  given,  viz-,  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark,  finely  pow. 
clered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty  four  dofes.  Th'efe 
may  either  be  made  into  bolufes,  as  they  are  ufcd,  with 
a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red  wine, 
a cup  of  camomile  tea,  water  gruel,  or  any  other  drink 
that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient  §. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during  the 
interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method,  the  patient  will 
be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each  paroxyfin. 
In  a tertian,  or  third  day  ague,  it  will  be  lufficient  to 
take  a dofe  every  third  hour,  during  the  interval,  and 
in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo 
large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the 
powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  See, 
Tor  a young  perfon,  a finall  quantity  of  this  medicine 
will  be  fufficient,  and  the  dole  mull:  be  adapted  to  the 
age,  conftitution,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms  J. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an 
ague  : the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  ta- 
kingthe  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  flopped, 
but  flioiild  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome.  Mofl  of  the  fai- 
lures in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  patients 
not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicines  long  enough.  They 

' § It  has  been  ob.served,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  powerful  th^ai 

that  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  common  use.  Its  .superior 
cacy  seems  to  arise  from  its  being  of  a more  peifecl  growLn  than  !he 
quill  ^bark,  and  consequently  more  fully  impregnated  with  the  inedi-  ‘ 
cal  properties  of  the  plant 

f;  In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obstinate  nature,  I have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  throw  in  the  bark  much  faster.  Indeed,  the  henetiis  arising  i 
from  this  medicine,  depend  chiefy  upon  a Iirge  quaniily  of  it  being  | 
administered  in  a short  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark  given  in  a teW  I 
days,  will  do  more  than  as- many  pounds  taken  in  the  course  of  some  | 
weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either  to  stop  a mortilicii'  ( 
tion,  or  cure  an  obstinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  in  as  fast  as  tte  | 
stomach  can  possibly  bear  it.  Inattention  to  this  circumstance  hs^ 
hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  medicines  of  which  we  arc  in  i 
possession.  ‘ 
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fe  generally  cl irprted  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  flopped, 
hen  to  leave  it  otF,  and  begin’  again  at  fbme  diflance 
if  time;  by  which  means  the  clifeale  gathers  flrength, 
nd  often  returns  with  as  much'  violence  as  before.  A 
elapfe  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  conti- 
I uing  to  take  doles  of  the  medicine  for  fome.time  after 
I nc  fymptoms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  moft  Me 
nd  effectual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
I i’^ngc  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
I andfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  handful  of  corian- 
?r  feed,  all  bruiled  together  in  a mortar,  may  be  ufed 
1 form  of  infuflon  or  tea.  About  half  a handful  of 
leie  ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea  pot,  and  an 
nglifli  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  upon  them.  A 
I » p of  this  infuflon  drank  three  or  four  times  a day, 
ill  greatly  promote  the  cure.  Such  patients  as  cannot 
•ink  the  watery  infuflon,  may  put  two  handfuls  of  the 
me  ingredients  into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take 
I glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  If  the  patients  drink 
1 eely  of  the  above,  or  any  other  proper  infuflon  of 
I tters,  a fmaller  quantity  of  bark  tlian  is  generally  ufed 
; ill  be  flijfflcient  to  cure  an  ague 
* Thofe who  cannot  fwaliovv  the  bark  in  fiibftance 
l ay  take  it  in  dccoaion  or  infuflon.  An  ounce  of  bark 
|;  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for 
ir  or  five  days,  frequently  fliaking  the  bottle  ; after- 
j.irds  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
I or.  A wine  glafs  may  be  drank  three  or  four  times 
I lay,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a decodion 
I more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two 


■ There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sundry  of  our  own  plants  or  barks 
*ch  are  very  bitter  and  astringent,  would  succeed  in  the  curc  ot  h^ 

wianliaTk^has  f ^i-^isted  by  aromatics.  But  as  the 

o u approved  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  and 

ow  to  be  ob.ainecl  at  a very  reasonable  rate,  it  is  of  l^s  impo^ 

f«r  o™i‘  lak. 

, that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often  adulterated  and  thaf 

quires  consideiable  skill  to  distinguish  between  fl,e  genuine  and 

^ se.  This  ought  to  make  people  very  cautious  of  whom  they  pur- 
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clrnchms  of  fnakc  root  bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  fait  of  worm  wood,  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  wa- 
ti  r,  into  an  Englifli  pint.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  red -wine,  and  a glafs  of-  it 
taken  frequently. 

In  obllinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much  more 
eflicacious  when  afilfted  by  brandy,  or  other  warm  cor- 
dials, than  if  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently 
occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  intermittent 
fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom  fucceeded 
unlefs  affilled  by  fnake  root,  ginger,  caneila  alba,  or 
fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits  are  very 
frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the  fever  often  ap- 
proaches towards  an  inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be 
fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and  to  add  fait  of  tartar 
in  their  Read.  But  in  an  obftinate  tertian  or  quartan, 
in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  warm 
and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely  neceffary 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  much 
more  obflinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  patient  in 
fpringor  fummer,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  continue  the 
ufc  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. A perfon  who  is  feiz-ed  with  an  intermitting  fever 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the 
feafen  prove  rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although 
tlie  difeafe  may  feem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe, 
till  the  return  of  the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewUe 
to  take  care  not  to  be  too  much  abroad  in  wet  weather, 
efpecially  in  cold  ^aflerly  winds. 

, When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  See.  For  this  realon  all  poffible  care  fliould  be 
taken  to  have  them  radically  cured  before  the  conftitu- 
tion  has  been  too  much  weakened, 

f III  obstinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phlegmatic, 
the  season  rainy,  the  situation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  all  ounce  of  Virginian  snake 
root,  and  a quarter  of  aa  ounce  of  ginger,  or  some  other  warm  aro- 
matic ; but  when  the  symptoms  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
an  ounce  of  salt  of  wormwood  or  sail  of  tartar  may  be  added  lo.d** 
above  quantity  of  bark. 
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Tbongh  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrangc 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  iifecl  for  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafc. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  that  is  not  in  pofieilion 
of  a nollrum  for  topping  an  ague  ; and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readim^is  their  pretenfions  are  believed, 
T'liofe  in  dlllrds  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promi- 
fes  liidden  relief ; but  the  (liorteft  way  is  not  always 
the  bell  in  the  treatment  of  difeafcs.  The  only  method 
to  obtain  a fafe  and  iafting  cure,  is  gradually  to  affifl; 
Nature  in  removing  the  cauie  of  the  diforder. 

d,  or  rather  fooMiardy  expert 
ments,  tociire  agues,  as  drinking  great  qiiantities  of 
Rrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river.  See,  Thefe  may 
fometimes  have  the  d^fired  effect,  but  mnft  always  be 
attended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree  of 
inflammation,  or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch  experi- 
ments may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I re- 
member to  have  loft  in  an  intermitting  fever,  evidently 
Icilled  himfelf  by  drinking  ftrong  liquor,  which  fome 

ptilon  had  perluaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible 
remedy. 


Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
Iternutting  fevers,  as  fpiders’ cobv/ebs,  fsuffings  of  Can- 
utes, Sec.  riiough  thele  may  fometimes  fncceed,  vet 
their  very  naftinefs  is  fiifficient  to  fet  them  alide,  cfpe- 
cially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  purnofe 
uftter.  The  only  medicin.  that  can  be  depcndJil  upon 
thorough  y curing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the 
■ ruyianoark.  It  may  always  be  nfed  with  Ikfety  : 
1 can  honcftly  declare  that  in  all  -my  praflice’^  I 

^cmionT.'^l'^ 

mentioned  above,  and  duly  perlifted  in. 

VVbcre  agues  are  endc«ical,  even  children  are  often 
aed  with  that  dileafe.  Such  patients  are  very  diffi 

ale  the  prevailed  upon  to 

-n«hoH  T diftgreeable  medicine  One 

ethod  of  rendering  this  medicine  more  palatable,  is  to 

wke  it  into  a mixture  with  diftiUed  waters  and  fyrup, 
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and  afterwards  to  give  it  an  agreeable  fliarpnefs  with 
the  elixir,  or  Ipirit  of  vitriol.  This  both  improves  the 
medicine,  and  takes  off  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes 
where  the  bark  cannot  be  adrniiiiftered,,  W\q  fu line  mix- 
ture  may  be  given  to  advantage  to  children*. 

Wine  whey  is  a very  proper  drink  fora  child  in  an 
ague  ; to  half  an  Engiifh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfliorn.  Exercife  is  like- 
wife  of  conliderable  fervice;  and  when  the  difeafe  proves 
obflinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  to 
a-warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nourifliing,  and 
lometimes  a little  generous  wine  fliould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark,  or 
when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given  by 
clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extrad  of  bark,  diffclved 
in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  fweetoil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops  of  laudanum, 
is  the  form  recommended  by  Br.  Lind  for  an  adult,  and 
this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the 
crccafion  will  require.  For  children  the  quantity  of  ex- 
traft  and  laudanum  muft  be  proportionably  leffencd. 
Children  have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them 
wear  a waiftcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between 
the  folds  of  it,  by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a ftrong 
decoftion  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with 
ftrong  fpirits  ; or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
laudanum  and  the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,  bccaufe 
it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in  an  ague 
apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities.  There  are, 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  very  irie- 
gular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes,  or  attended 
with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  very 
difficult  to  underhand.  All  thefe  we  have  purpofely 
pafled  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality 
of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the: 
fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to 
apply  to  a phyftcian,  and  ftridtly  to  follow  his  advice* 


* Sep  Appendix,  %oX\m  Muliu'c^, 
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To  prevent  agues,  people  miiR  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caulcs.  Thel'e  iiave  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning:  of  this  feaion  ; we  ftall  therefore  only 
add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  life  to 
(iich  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  inarlliy  countries,  ov 
who  are  liable  to  frcquejit  attacks  of  this  dileale. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  belt  Peruvian  bark  ; Vii'-j-inian 
fnakc  root  and  orange  peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  • 
bruile  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix  days 
in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  fpirit  ■ 
afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine’ 
glals  of  It  twice  or  thrice  a day.  This,  indeed  is 
recommending  ^ dram,  but  the  bitter  inaredients  in 
a great  meafurc  take  off  the  ill  effects  of  the  fpirit 
1 hofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  In 

wine;  andf'ch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the 

bark,  will  find  that  method  fuccced  very  well.  Gentian 

tnr^a  T ” aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by 
turns  for  the  lame  purpole.  All  bitters  leem  to  be 

1 Here  is  perhaps  no  difeafe  which  fo  many  pretend 
to  cure  as  this.  Many  are  the  fpecifics  which  thfpot 

with"  the'^^  ^wived,  handed  down  from  father  to  Ion* 
bv  fhJ^  impoling  llatcments  of  cures  performed' 

by  them,  after  every  fruitiels  endeavour  of  tlL  facukv 
R he  ignoi  ant  perlons  who  relate  thefe  cures  nrp 
capable  of  judging  how  far  they  were  the  cTnV 
of  the  medicine’s  operation  ; tLro„|„ 
fits  cealed,  after  taking  it.  Still  kls  could  tl  j 
whether  the  medicine,  in  ftopping  the  fits  di^  ^ 
f.oduce  into  the  fyftem  viiia^edSilours’  ^1,"°'^; 
dangerous  to  the  conlUtution,  as  the  feeds  oh.  , " 
riileale.  In  no  cale  ought  fuch  evidence  r i 
in  medical  experiments.  Without  intendi'*'"^- 
arc  moll  apt  to  give  a falfe  llatement,  or  to"affert  f^’3^ 
ablui  ditics  as  can  never  deferve  credit. 
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CHAP- XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

This  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory. It  moft  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whole  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaflic.  It  fei2.es  people  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  but  is  moft  frequent  in  the 
Ipring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioued 

by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces 
plethora,  as  violent  exercife,  fleepingin  the  fun,  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet,  with 
little  exercife.  See.  It  may  likewile  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  obflru£ts  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
hot,  night  watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour  or  chillinefs  generally 

uftiers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
Ikin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance,  pains  in 
the  ’back  loins.  See:  To  tliefe  fucceed  difficulty  of 

breathing,  fteknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  thirft,  has  no  appetite  for 
folici  food,  is  reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears 
black  and  rough. 

. A delirium,  exceffive  refllefinefs,  great  oppreihon  ot 
the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  ftarting  of  the 
tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fwcats,  and  an  involunta- 
ry dilcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous  fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
beft  medical  aififtance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as 
polfible  ; a phyfidan  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  beginning, 
but  his  fldll  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduft  of  thole 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever, 
to  procure  the  beft  medical  affiftance,  yet  put  it  off  till 
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hings  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by 
ielay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and 
; las  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  it  is  in  vain 
.0  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  in-- 
!eed  affift  Nature  ; but  their  attempts  muft  ever  prove 
! ruitlefs,  when  (he  ^ is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate 
! vith  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoras  of  this  difeafe,  it 
s evident,  that  the  blood  and  other^iumours  require 
o be  diluted  ; that  the  perfpiration,  urine,  faliva,  and 
11  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall  quantity  ; that 
he  velTels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body 
.00  great ; all  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  heceffity  of  a 
egimen  calculated  to  ddute  the  blood,  correct  the- 
crimony  of  the  humour,  allay  the  exceflive  heat,  re- 
I nove  the  fpafmodic  (tridfure  of  the  veiTels,  and  promote 
I he  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  promoted 
)y  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  water 
! ;ruel,  or  oatmeal  tea,  clear  whey,  barley  water,  balm 
i ea,  apple  tea.  See.  Thefe  may  be  fliarpcned  with  juice 
f orange,  jelly  of  currants,  raspberries,  and  fuch  like  ; 
•range  whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It 
5 made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange 
iiced,  till  the  curd  feparates.  If-no  orange  can  be  had, 
lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of 
I -inegar,  will  have  the  fame  effed.  Two  or  three 
I poonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to 
I he  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftiye,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,  with 
wo  ounces  of  ftoned  raihns  of  the  fun,  and  a couple  of 
gs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifli  pints  of  water  to  a 
uart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant  drink,  and  may  be 
fed  at  diferetion.  The  common  peftoi  al  decoftion  is 
i kewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  A tea  cup 
I ill  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
I :ie  patient’s  heat  and  thirft  be  very  great 
The  above  liquids  mult  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 

X See  Appendix,  Pectoral  Dtcoction, 
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They  may  be  ufed  in  Imaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
riing  of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in’ order  to 
aifift  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  tlie  dif- 
ferent excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  thofe  which  are  mofl  agreeable,  and  that  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muff  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All 
fort  of  flefti  meats,  and  even  chicken  broths,  are  to  be 
avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat  gruel,  panado,  or 
light  bread  boiled  in  water  ; to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted  apples 
with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread  with  jelly  of  currants, 
boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an 
hot  leafon,  to  have  freffi  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber.  This,  however,  muff  always  be  done  in  fucU 
a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him  fweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom  has  many 
ill  effects.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues 
the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promoting,  the  per- 
fpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  effect.  It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain.  But 
this  pcfture  ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long; and 
if  the- patient  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  lafe 
to  let  him  lie,  only  railing  his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  vinegar  and  rofe  water,  with  a little  nitre  diffolved 
in  it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  patient.  This  ought  to  be 
done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  Ihould  be  often  walhed  wdth  a 
mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vinegar 
may  be  added,  or  with  a decodtion  of  figs  in  barley- 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  like  wife  frequently  to 
be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; efpecially  if  the  head  is 
affected. 
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The  patient  fliould  he  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as  pof- 
ible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  didurbs 
he  mind,'  is  luirtfnl.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any  thing 
liat  atfecls  tlie  fenles,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His  attend- 
nts  fhould  be  as  few  as  poflible,  and  they  ought  not  to 
e too  often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought  rather  to 
c foothed  than  contradided  ; even  the  promife  of 
diat  he  craves  will  often  (atisfy  him  ns  much  as  its 
eaiity. 

MkiDIClNE.—In  this  and  all  other  fevers,  attended 
'ith  a hard,  full,  quick  pulle,  bleeding  is  of  the  great- 
d importance.  This  operation  ought  always  to  be  per- 
)rmed  as  foon  as  the  lymptoins  of  an  inflammatory 
■ver  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  avyay^ 
owever,  mnfl;  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
atient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  Jf  after  the  firlt 
leeding  the  fever  fhould  rife,  and  the  pulfe  become 
lore  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a neceflity  for 
.peating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a 
mrth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  difliance  of 
-/elve,  eighteen,  or  twenty  four  hours  from  each  other, 
the  fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continue  foft’ 
id  the  patient  is  tolerably  cafy  after  the  firfl  bleeding’ 
ought  pot  to  be  repeated. 

i If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or  fifty- 
ops  of  the  dulcified  or  Tweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
ade  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe  water  two 
mces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fimole 
rup,  or  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  This  draught  may  be  given 
the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while  the 
^^^^I’^vards  once  in  five  or  fix  hours 

11  be  liirlicient. 

If  the  patient  be  afp.ifted  with  reaching,  or  an  incl!- 
tion  to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affift  Nature’s  at- 

"erto^dUnk"^  camomile  tea,  or  lukewarm 

Iphe  body  is  bound,  a dyfler  of  milk  and  water 
1 a little  lalt,  and  a Ipoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  freflt 
er  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should  this 
- have  the  dchred  effeG,  a tea  Ipoonful  of  magnef^ 
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alba,  or  crcnm  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put  into 
his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes, 
roaftc'd  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  loft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the 
urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddilh  lediment,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  expefl  a favourable  ilfue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if, 
inllead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow 
languid,  his  pulfc  links,  and  his  breathing  becomes  dif- 
ficult ; with  a ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves,  ftarting 
of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  con- 
lequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  plafters 
mull;  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles,  in  fide  of  the  legs 
or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion  ; poultices  of  wheat- 
bread,  muibird,  and  vinegar,  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient  mull  be  fupport- 
edwith  cordials,  asllrong  wine  whey,  negus,  fago  grud, 

with  wine  in  it,  and  Inch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necelTary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. 
By  negleding  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall  into  other  dil- 
eafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the 
body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  ratheiTight  than  of  too  nourilliing  a nature. 
Too  much  food,  drink,  exercile,  company,  &c  are 
carefully  ta  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to 
be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  fliotild  not  attempt  to  pm- 
luefludy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feixed  at 
times  with  feverifli  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark 
in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen  the  Ito- 
mach,  and  help  to  lubdue  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  Is  pretty  well  recovered, 
he  ought  to  take  foihe  gentle  laxative.  ^ An  ounce  ot 
tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna  may  be  boiled  for  a few 
minutes  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  water,  and  ai\ounce  o 
icanna  diffolved  in  the  decoaion  ; afterwards  it 
ftrained,  and  a tea  cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it 
rates.  This  dofe  may*  be  repeated  twice^  or  tlince,  m 
. or  fix  days  interv.ening  betwixt  each.  dofe.  ^ 
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Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought  not 
to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour,  after  a fever,  but 
nioiilcl  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrengtii  and  fpirits  are  fut- 
ticiently  recruited. 

The  mofi;  dangerous  thing  on  recovering  from  a fever, 
is  the  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  the 
patient  is  too  apt  to  exceed.  The  appetite  is  then  un- 
idlially  voracious,  and  requires  the  greateft  felf  com- 
mand ; elfe  a relaple  is  moft  likely  to  enfue,  as  well  ,as 
other  Ifili  worib  eonfequences,  fuch  as  boils,  ulcers,  and 
lettlcd  Twellings  of  the  limbs.  The  diet  ought  to  be 
light,  principally  of  vegetables,  not  without,  however, 
the  total  exclufion  of  animal  food  of  eafy  digeflion.  * 
On  the  lirft  appearance  of  fever,  it  is  neceffary  to 
obtain  the  beft  medical  advice.  Many  fall  vidims  to 
their  obftinacy  in  perfifting  to  ftruggle  againft  it,  with- 
out even  taking  to  their  bed,  which  would  in’  many 
cafes  flop  an  incipient'  fever;  whereas,  the  ftruggling- 
to  keep  on  their  legs,  inevitably  increafes  its  forced 
Others,  in  the  firfl  fyinptom,  employ  hot  and  vohatile 
fudorikes,  fmothering  themfelves  up  in  bed,  under  a 
load  of  clothes,  in  a chamber  where  the  air  is  excluded. 


in  ordei  to  excite  fweats.  By  thefc  means  the  fever 
I muft  certainly  increafe,  whereby  fweating  as  well  as 
I every  other  evacuation,  will  be  prevented.  Diluting 
i liquors,  while  they  quench  the  patient’s  third:,  and 
abate  his  pains,  are  the  befh  means  of  promoting  pei'lpira- 


Fevers  are  in  themfelves  too  fatal ; they  requfr 
to  have  tlieir  eflbas  increafed  by  the  ab'fnrd  ma 
nient  of  the  iiniiappy  fulFerers, 


pure  not 
manage- 
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OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

HE  tyiie  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that  mem- 
brane called  ibe  pleura,  which  lines  the  infide  of 
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the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely,  in  the  latter,  little 
or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewlfe  a fpecies  of  this  dil- 
cafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurioiis  or  hajlard  pleurify^  in 
which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  aflcflts  the 
mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among 
labouring  people,  cfpecially  luch  as  work  without  doors, 
and  are  of  a fanguine  conftitution.  It  is  mofl:  frequent 
in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CA-USES. The  pleurifv  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  obftrudts  the  perfpiration,  as  cold  northerly 
winds,  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot; 
fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground  ; wet  clothes, 
plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to  the 
cold  air  when  covered  vfith  fweat.  See.  It  may  likcr 
wife,  be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors;  by  the 
ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuation  ; as  old  ulcers,  ilfues,  fweat- 
ing  of  the  feet  or  hands,  See.  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  ^ 
any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall  pox.  • 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain 
feiifon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negledt  it,  to  be  feiz,ed 
with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means 
of  fire,  clothes.  See.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe.  ■ 
A pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exer-  • 
cife,  as  running,  wreflling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting 
great  weight,  blows  on  the  breaft.  See.  A bad  confer- 
mation  of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this^  ^ 
difeafe,  as  a narrow  chefl;,  a ftraitnels  of  the  arteries  of 
the  pleura.  Sec. 

SYMPTOMS-~This,  like  mofl;  other  fevers,  gene-  g 
rally  begins  with  chilliiiefs  and  fliivering,  which  are  M 
followed  by  heat,  thirfli,  and  reftleffncis.  To  thefe  fuc-  ^ 
ceed  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fldes  among.* 
the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards  the  back 
bone,  fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the  breaft,  and® 
at  other  times  towards  the  Ihoulder  blades.  The  pain® 
is  generally  moft  violent  when  the  patient  draws  in  his® 

breath.  ^ 

- The  pulfe  In  this  difeale  is  commonly  quick  and  hard,  - 

the  urine  high  coloured,  and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  cover-  ' 
ed  with  a tough  cruft,  or  buffy  coat.  The  patient’s 
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fpittle  IS  at  firfl  thin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  groffer. 
and  IS  often  ftreaked  with  blood. 

generally  endeavours  to 
I carry  off  tins  difcafe  by  a critical  difeharge  of  blood 
: from  iome  part  of  the  body,  by  expefloratior,,  fweat. 
hiofe  ffools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  there- 

h/  by  lefTening  the  force  of 

the  circu  ation,  relaxing  the  velTels,  diluting  the  hu- 
rmours,  and  promoting  expeftoration  S i 

i oufht  to  be  ‘be  former  difeafe, 

ought  to  be  cool,  flenaer,  and  diluting.  The  patient 

thafar°d'^  digeftfon,  or 

' “ggs  m Ik  T d’  "‘’"‘■''bment ; as  flefli,  butter,  cheefe, 

'tffure  H-  everything  tnat  is  of  a heating 

oral  and  ^ ‘ be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of  pec- 

■oral  and  balfamic  vegetabies*.  ^ 

1 nixed  witT^r'-’  or  jelly  of  currants 

ilifeafe  Tr  ^ ’ '^.bkewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 

I n three  Fn  onnee  of  pearl  barley 

aiders  ^ '^be  decoaion  of  figs,  raif.ns, 

- ere  ‘be  preceding  difeafe,  is 

ere  iikewife  very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting 

uit  the  0!.^"°*^  to  be  drank  inlarge  quantities  at  a time  ; 

S)  as  to  re 'd"^  “tight  to  keep  continually  fuppiiig  them, 
i'is  fond  mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  AH 

; .i°  t^rink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

' av  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 

I -eLi.d  K tinder  the  foregoing  difeafe.  His 

Later-  “t'ght  daily  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 

Uce  In  ^ d fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a lliort 

“tder  to  relieve  bis  head. 

( fever  .‘^^bJE.— — A Imoft  every  perfon  knows,  when 
id  a attended  with  a violent  pain  in  the  fide,- 
t'hen  fT'r  r pnlfh,  that  bleeding  is  necelTary. 
on  i,  n “o®e  on,  the  fooncr  this  opera- 

^^'3  performed  the  better;  and  the  quantity  at  firft 

pretty  large,  provided  the  patient  be  able  to 

* See  Appendix,  Pectoral  Ir^fusion, 
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bear  il.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  “in  the 
beginning  of  a pleurily,  has  a much  bettei  effect  than 
repeated  fi^all  bleedings.  A man  may  loofe  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  kno  v\  n 
thdt  he  is  feiz-ed  with  a pleiirify.  For  a younger  pcrfon, 
or  one  of  a delicite  conflitution,  the  quantity  mult  be 

Icfs. 

If  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  Ititch,  with  the  OLhei 
violent  fymptoms,  Ihould  ftill  continue,  it  will  be  ne- 
celTary,  at  the  diltance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  houis,  to 
let  eight  or  nine  ounces  morq.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not 
then  abate,  and  the  blood  ftiews  a ftrong  buffy  coat,  a 
third  or  even  a fourth  bleeding  niay  be  requilite.  It  the 
pain  of  the  fide,  abate,  the  pulfe  become  fofter,  or  the 
patient  begin  to  Ipit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be 
repeated.  This  operation  is  feldorn  necelfary  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and  oilght  not  ^cn  to 
be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moft  urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may 
b«  done  to  Cafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  ope- 
ration, as  fonjenting,  bliftering,  Fomentations 

may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  floweis  of  elder, 
camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  ve- 
jretables  in  a proper  quantity  of  water,  I he  herbs  may 
be  either  put  into  a Hannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to 
the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  decodion,  af- 
terwards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected  with 
as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear.  As  thi 
doThs  grow  cool,  they  muft  be  changed  and  great 
care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A bla 
der  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  and  nriy 
brapplied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  method  of  fornenting 
be  ^^md  inconvenient.  Fomentations  not  only  cafe 
•the  ain,  but  relax  the  veffels,  and  preveiU  the  ftagna- 
tion  of  the  blood  and  other  humours  The  fide  ma> 
l^wife  be  frequently  rubbed  with  a httle  of  the  vola- 

bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effedt  in  this 

% See  Appendix,  Volatile  Liniment. 
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difcafe.  It  may  eitlier  be  performed  by  applying  a 
number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affected,  or  by  cupping, 
which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious  method 
than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often  feen 
great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied  vvarni 
to  the  fide’  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax  the 
parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifture,  and  may 
prevent  the  necedity  of  bliflering  plafters  ; which, 
however,  when  other  things  fail  mull  be  applied. 

If  the  flitch  continue  after  repealed  bleedings,  fo* 
mentativ)n,  See.  a bliflering  plaflerraufl  be  applied  over 
the  part  atlefted,  and  luffered  to  remain  for  two  days. 
This  not  only  procures  a difeharge  from  the  fide,  but 
takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means  adiffcs  in  remov- 
ing the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a flrangury 
when  the  bliflering  plafler  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  the  Arabic  emulfion  *. 

If  the  patient  is  coflive,  a clyfler  of  thin  water  gruel, 
or  barley  water,  in  which  a handful  of  mallows,  or 
any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been  boiled,  may  be 
daily  adminiftcred.  This  will  not  only  empty  the  bow- 
els, but  have  the  effefl  of  a warm  fomentation  applied 
to  the  inferior  vilcera,  which  will  help  to  make  a de- 
rivation from  the  breafl. 

Tiie  expedloration  may  be  promoted  by  fharp,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe,an  ounce 
of  the  oxyme),  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills,  may  be  added 
to  fix  ounces  of  the  pefloral  decodlion,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fqaill  dilagree  with  the  flomach,  the  oily 
emulfion  may  be  adminiflered  •}• ; or,  in  place  of  it,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  fwcet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed, with 
asmuch  fugar  candy  powdered  as  will  make  lec- 
tiiary  of  the  confiflence  of  honey.  The  paLienu  may 

* See  Appendix,  Arabic  Emulsion, 
t S«e  Appendix,  Oily  Emulsion, 
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take  a teafpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough  . 
is  troublefome.  Should  oily  medicines  prove  naufeous, 
which  isfometimes  the  cafe,  two  table  fpoonfiils  of  the 
lolution  of  gurn  ammoniac  in  barley  water  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a day 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  Oein,  and  palTes  very  little  water,  fomc 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be 
ufe.  Two  drachms  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  aad  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  doles,  one  of  which  may  be  ta- 
ken five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  patient’s  ordina- 
ry drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almofi;  a fpecific  in  the  plcurify,  viz,,  the 
decoaion  of  the  feneka  rattle  fnake  root  After  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,  the  pa- 
tient may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table  fpoonfuls  of 
this  decoaion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will  bear  it, 
three  or  four  times  a day.  If  it  fhould  oucafion  vomit- 
ing, two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon  water  may 
be  m^xed  with  the  quantity  of  decoaion  here  direaed, 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine 
promotes  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the 
body  eafy,  it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or 
any  other  inflammation  of  the  breaft. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  t» 
be  ufed  at  the/ame  time.  We  have  mentioned  differ- 
ent things,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 

pow'cr  to  chufe  ; and  likewife,  that  when  one  cannot 
he  obtained,  they  may  irake  ufe  of  another.  Different 
medicines  are  no  doubt  neceflary  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  a diforder  •,  and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or 
clifagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  an- 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height^  of  the  fever,  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms,  as 
difficiUty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  puife,  convulfivc.- 
motions,  See.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten'  the  attend-  ! 


* See  Appendix,  Solution  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 
See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  SoKka  Rooi, 
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*nts,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper  thin^,  as  bleed- 
iirr  the  patient,  giving  him  flrong  ilimulaiing  medi- 
cines, or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftroggles-  of 
Natiire'to  overcome  the  dileafe,  in  which  fhe  ought  to 
be  aflifted  by  pfenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then 
peculiarly  ncct'f^a]'y^  If  the  patient^s  ftrength,  how- 
ever, be  much  exhauftecl  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be 
necelFary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him’  v/ith'  frec^ueiit 
ihiall  draughts  of  wine  whey,  n^-gus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  proper, 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufftcient  ftrength,  to 
give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  diredted  towards 
the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He  ought  like- 
wife  to  idc  a light  diet  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  his  drink 
IIioiil-l  be  butter  milk,  whey,  and  other  things  of  a 
cleanfing  nature. 

OF  THE  B.ASTARD  PLEURISY. 

\ 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  hafiard 
ox  fpurious^  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for  a 
few  days;-  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and  ob- 
Icrving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a dif- 
ficulty of  lying  on  the  affeaed  fide  : which  laft  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, this  dileafe  proves  obftinate,  and  requires bleeclinp- 
with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of  the  part  affeaccK 
1 heir,  together  with  the  ufe  of  ^itrous  and.other  cool- 
ang  medicines,  feldom  fail  to  affea;  a cure.  The  appli- 
cation of  bi liters  in  this  difeafe,  has  often  proved  faUh 

OF  THP:  P.\RAPHREN1TIS. 

Theparaphrenith,  or  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
IS  fo  nearl)-  connefted  with  the  pleurify,  and  refembles’ 

It  lo  mucli  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that,  it  is  fcarce^ 
ly  neceffary  to  confidcr  it  as  a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  cx 
treme  pain  in  the  part  affedted,  which  is  generally  auff-  ’ 
mented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the  breath 
taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water,  ScQ. 
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the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in  his  bowels  to 
prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  ; is  reftlefs,  anx- 
ious, has  a dry  cough,  a liiccup,  and  often  a del  riiim. 
A convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary 
grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom  of  thisdifeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  hiappens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpedls  the  fame  as  in  the  pleunfy.  We  fliall  only  add, 
that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  peculiarly 
ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means 
make  a derivation  from  the  part  affedled. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

AS  this  difeafe  affefts  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended  with 
danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood,  whofe 
fibres  are  tcnle  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs  aliment, 
and  drink  ftrong  vifeid  liquors,  are  mofl  liable  to  a 
peripneumohy.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe  vdio  have 
a flat  breafl,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to  fuch  as  arc  afflict- 
ed with  an  afthma,  elpccially  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the 
lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the  organ  is 
affected  : in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  fatal.  ^ 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifeid  pituitous 
matter  obflructing  the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called 
fpurions  or  bafhard  peripneumony.  When  it  ariles  from 
a thin  acrid  defluction  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denominated 
a catarrhal  peripneumony,  &c. 

CAUSES.— An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  fome- 
times  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify.  See, 
It  proceeds  from  the  fame  cauies  as  the  pleurify,  viz,,  an 
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obftru^led  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  See.  or 
from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent 
exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpicerics,  ardent  Ipirits,  and  ilicli 
like.  The  pleurUy  and  peripneumony  are  often  com- 
plicated ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a pleuro- 
peripneumony. 

SYMP'rOMS. Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleu- 

rify  likewile  attend  an  iiiliammation  of  the  lungs  *,  only- 
in  the  latter  the  pulfc  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain  lels 
acute;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine  arc 

in  all  refpedls  the  fame  in  the  true  peuripneumony  as  in 
the  pleurify,  we  ffiall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  treatmentof  thatdifeafe.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  improper  to  adil,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be 
more  tender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  any  other  inflam- 
matory difeafe.  The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  affirts;that 
even  common  whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient, 
and  that  decodions  of  barley,  and  iiifufions  of  fennd 
roots  in  warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  both 
for  drink  and  nourifliment.  Helikewife  recommends. the 
fleam  of  warm  water  taken  by  the  breath,  v.diich  ferves 
as  a ‘kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenuate 
the  impacted  humours.  If  the  pauient  has  loofe  floois, 
but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  Hopped, 
but  rather  prorhoted  by  the  ufe  of  emollient  clyltrrs. 

It  has  already  been  obferveci,  that  the  fpunoiis  or 
baftard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vilcicl  pituilous 
matter  obflrudting  the  vcfTels  of  the  Jungs.  It  commonly 
attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  and 
wet  fealbns. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by  turns, 
lias  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a lenfe  of  weight  upon  his 
breaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  Ibmc.timecomplains 
of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  ufually 
pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

'i  he'dicX,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneumony, 
muft  be  very  fieiider,  as  weak  broths,  ftiarpencd  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
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sn^iy  be  tbm  water  gruel  {vvectenerf  with  honey,  or  pr 
cTecoaion  of  the  root-:  of  fcrmel,  liquorice,  and  ’quick 
?;rars.  An  ounce  of  each  of  tlicfc  may  be  boiled  in  three 
linglifli  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fharpened  with  a 
iittle  cuiTant  jelly  or  the  hkc. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe  ; but  if  the  patient's  fpirtle  be 
pretty  thick,  or  well  conco6led,  neither  of  them  are 
Eeccffary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  alTilt  the  expefforation 
hj  fome  erf  the  fliarp  medicines  recommended  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folution  of  gum  ammo- 
niac with  oxymel  of  fquills.  See.  Blifleri ng  plafters  have 
gerrerally  a'  good  effea,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty 
early. 

If  the  patient  do'  not  fpit,  he  muff  be  bled,  according 
as  his  flrength  v/ill  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge 
achr.iiiiftered.  Afterwards  his  body  may  be  kept  open 
by  dyliers,  and  the  expectoration  promoted,  by  taking 
every  four  hours  two  table  Ipoonfuls  of  tiie  Iblotion 
mentioned  above. 

When  an' infi'ammation  of  thebreaf!  does  not  jdeld  to 
bi'eeding,  bliftcring,  and  other  evacuations,  it  common- 
ly ends  in  a fuppuration,  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  part -where  it  is  fituated.  When  this 
happens  in.  the  pleura,  it  fonictimes  breaks  outwardly, 
and  the  matter  is  difeharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fubRance 
or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by 
expectoration  ; hut  if  the  matter  Roats  in  the  cavity  of 
the  brcaR,  betwee  n the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can 
only  be  difeharged  by  an  incHion  made  betwdxt  tiie  ribs. 

If  the  patient's  Rrei>gth  do  not  return  after  the  in- 
flammation is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulfe 
continue  quick  though  fofr,  his  breathing  difficult  and 
oppreffecl  ; if  he  have  cold  ffiiverings  at  times,  his 
cheeks  fluffied,  his  lips  dry  ; and  if  he  complain  of 
thiill,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is  reafoii  to  fear  a 
luppuration,  and  that  a phihifis  or  confumptioii  of  the 
lung^  will  enlue.  We  lhall  therefore  next  proceed  tq 
conlidtT  the  proper  treatment  of  that  difeafe. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

AConfumption  is  a wafting  of  the  whole*  boclr, 
from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretion  of  the 
lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  "br  cachex}^ 

Dr.  Arbethnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  confump- 
tions  made  up  above  one  tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon  to  believe 
they  have  rather  incrcafed  ftuce  ; and  we  know  from 
experience,  thgt  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fome  other 
towns  of  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a flendcr  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders,  and  ftaS: 
breafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptlons  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great 
life  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  appli- 
cation to  fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  pit  coal  which  is  there  burnt  ; to  which  we  may 
add,  the  perpetual  changes  in  tire  atmofphere,  or  va- 
riabienefs  of  the  weather. 

^ CAUSES. It  has  already)"  been  obferved,  that  an 

mflammation  of  the  breaft  often  ends  in  an  iinpoft-, 
hume;  confrqncntly  whatever,  difpofes  people  to  this 
difeafe,  mufl  likewife  be  conftdered  a,s  a caufe  of  con-t 
fumption.  . '4;r 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  llkcwifa 
occafion  confumptions  ; as  the  feurvy,  the  fcrophula, 
or  king’s  evil,  tlie  venereal  difeafe,  the  afthma,  fmall 
pox,  meafles.  See. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  ftiall  endeavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  lo  avoid  it.  Thcie  are  : 

^ Confined  or  unwholefome  air;  when  this  fluid  is 
impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  often  cor- 
rodes the  tender  veffds  of  J:hat  neceffary  organ. 
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• Violent  paflions,  exertions,  or  affe£lions  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  ap- 
plication to  the  fludy  of  abffrule  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations  ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  excefiive  venery,  the  floor  albus,*an  over  dif- 
charge  of  the  menftroal  flux,  giving  fuck  too  long.  See, 

The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  Aveating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  ifllies,  ulcers,  or  erup- 
tions of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi, &c.  I late- 
ly faw  the  iymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  by  a fmall 
bone  flicking  in  the  bronchas.  It  was  afterwards  vomi- 
ted along  with  a confiderable  quantity  of  purulent  mat- 
ter ; and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regimen,  and  the  ufe 
of  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leflens  the  perfpi ration. 

— Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late 
watching  and  drinking  flrong  liquors,  which  generally 
go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deflroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 

Infe£lion.  Confumptions  are  likewiie  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  for  which  reafon  this 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Tick,  and  mufl  hurtthofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who  fit 

much,  and  are  conflantly  leaning  forward,  or  prefling 
upon  the  flomach  and  breafl,  as  cutlers,  taylors,  (hoe- 
makers,  flamflrefies  Sec,  often  die,  -of  confumptions. 
They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers,  and  all  who  have 
occafion  to  make  frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the  . 
lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the  be- 
ginning of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body- 
had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caules. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  alimente,  which  heat  and 
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Inflame  the  blood,  are  likevvjfe  frequently  the  caufe  of 
confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difenfe  is  often  owing 

an  hereiitary  taint  or  a fcropiiulpus  habit,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  generally  begins  with 
3 dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome  months, 
if  a difpQfitipn  to  vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it, 
there  isftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  approaching  con- 
fumption.  The  patiept  complains  of  a more  than  ufual 
degree  of  l^cat,  a pain  and  opppelTion  of  the  breaft,  ef- 
peciaily  after  motion  ; his  fpittle  is  of  a ffttilh  tafte, 
and  fometimes  mixed  with  blood  ; he  is  apt  to  be  fad, 
|iis  appetite  is  bad,  and  his  thlrft  is  great.  There  is 
generally  a quick,  foft,  fraall  pulfe,  though  fometimes 
the  pulfe  is  pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are 
Hhc  common  fymptoins  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a grecnifli, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by  the 
lie^ic  fever  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mutually 
fuccecJ  one  another,  viz,  the  one  towards  night,  and 
the  other  in  the  morning  ; a loofenefs,  and  an  excef- 
ilve  difeharge  of  urine,  are  troublefome  fymptoms  ac 
this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a 
burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face 
gcnerrdly  flukes  after  eating  the  fingers  become  re- 
markably fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the 
hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  Xhc  fweiling  pf  the  feet  and  logs,  the  total 
lols  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  die  eyes,  the  difficulty 
pf  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
ffiew  the  irnmediate  approach  of  death,  which,  how- 
ever, the  patient  feldom  "believes  to  be  ib  near.  Such 
is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  if 
not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at  de- 
fiance. 

KEGIMEN. — On  the  firfi  appearance  of  a confump- 
tion, if  the  patient  live  in  a large  town,  or  any  place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  quit 
it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  .in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  not  rC‘ 
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main  ina^Hvc,  but  take  every  day  as  much  cxercife  •as 
he  can  bear. 

The  beft  method  of  taking  cxercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfcback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  tica]  of  metiop, 
without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannof^car  tliis  kind 
ofexercife,  mud:  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long  jour- 
ney, as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  cliangc  of 
©bjeds,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  lame  grountl 
over  and  over.  Care,  iiowever,  muftbe  taken  to  avoid 
catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifli  his  ride  in  tlic 
.morning,  or  at  leafl;  before  dinner  ; otlierwile  it  will 
often er  do  harm  tlian  good. 

It  is  pity  thole  who  attend  the  lick  rddom  recom* 
mend  riding  in  tliis  dif-afe,  till  the  patient  is  cither 
unable  to  bear  it,  or  tlie  malady  Ivas  become  incurable-. 
Patients  are-likewile  apt  to  trifle  with  every  tiling  that 
is  in  their  own  powmr.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of 
the  common  actions  of  life  fliould  prove  a remedy  in 
an  obftinatc  difc-afc,  and  therefore  they  rejeft  it,  wlule 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely 
becaufe  they  do  not  under  Hand  it. 

Thofc  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedl  great  advantage 
from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured 
a confuniption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appearance, 
far  advanced  in  that  dileafe,  and  where  medicine  had 
proved  inelF  £i:ual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  tiirtc,  it 
would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure  *. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carrv'as 
much  frelli  provifions  along  with  fhem  as  will  Icrve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  lea  — as  millc  is  not 
calily  obtained  in  this  lituation,  they  ought  to  live 

♦ Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefit  which  would 
arise  from  sailing.  The  one  is,  that  phy.>icians  .seldom  ouicr  it  lill 
the  disease  is  too  tar  advanced  ; and  the  other  i<,  tffat  they  seldom 
order  a voyage  of  a suificient  length.  A patient  n>ay  receive  no  tfe-' 
nefit  by  crossing  the  Channel,  who,  should  he  cross  * the  Atlantic, 
might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed,  we.havc  reason  to  believe 
a v©yagq,of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  time,  would  seldom  fail ‘to 
cure  a consumption.  = « 
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upon  fruits,  and  tl|e  brotli  of  chickens,  or  other  young 
animals,  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce- 
ly  n-'ceflary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fliould  be  un- 
dertaken, if  poifible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  vo^^age  may 
travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth  of 
r rance,  Spain,  or  Portugal  : and  if  they  find  the  air 
of  thele  countries  agree  with  them,  they  fliould  conti- 
nue there  at  Icall  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould  eat 
nothing  that  is  cither  heating  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and 
his  drink  muff  be  of  a foft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the 
diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  IcfTen  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours,  and  to  nourifh  and  lupport  the  patient. 
For  thispnrpofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  ve- 
getables and  milk.  Milk  aloije  is  of  more  value  in  this 
difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medica. 

Alfes’  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other,  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  ; whereas,  to 
produce  any  effects,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderablc 
part  of  the  patient's  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a gill  or  two  of  affes’  milk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty  four  hours  fliould  be  able  to  produce  any  con- 
lidcrable  change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult ; and  when 
people  do  not  perceive  its  effeas  foon,  they  lofe  hope, 
and  lb  lea\’e  it  off.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  medi- 
cine, however  valuable,  very  leldom  performs  a cure, 
The  reafoii  is  obvious  ; it  is  ccmnionly  ufed  too  late, 
is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfift- 
ed  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  affes’ 
milk  in  obftiiiate  coughs,  which  threatened  a confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed  at  this 
period,  that  it  would  feklom  fail ; but  if  it  be  delayed 


t Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  instance  of  a ^e- 

r wLiTnT*'"''”  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I have  knotn 

a West  India  voyage  work  wonders  in  ihat  disorder 
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till  ati  ulctr  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  how 
can  it  be  ei:pefted  tofucceed  ? 

AfTcs’  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  polTible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and  by  a grown  perfon  in  the  quantity 
of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking  this 
quantity  night  and  mcniing  only,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  it  four  times,  or  at  Icaft  thrice  a day,  and  to  eat 
a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind 
of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
ivit’h  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its 
ftead.  AlTes’  milk  is  ufiially  ordered  to  be  drank  warm, 
in  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  in  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  women^s  milk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained, in  fnfficierit  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient 
can  fuck  it  from  the  brcafl,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards. 
I knew  a man  who  wa^s  reduced  to  fnch  a degree  of 
weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn 
himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck, 
and  the  child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breafls, 
not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk, 
but  to  make  her  cafy.  Finding,  himfelf,  however, 
greatly  benefitted  by  it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her  till 
he  became  perfectly  well,  and  is  at  prefent  a flroiig 
■and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter  milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firH:, 
and  is  therefore  often  laid  afidc  without  a fufficient 
trial.  It  mould  at  firft  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the 
quantity  gradually  increafed  till  it  becomes  to  be  al- 
mofl  the  foie  food.  I never  knew  if  fucceed,  unlefs 
where  th'e  patient  dmofl  lived  upon  it. 

Cow’s  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
through  it  be  not  fo  eafy  digefted  as  that  of  affes  or 
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msres,  it  mny  be  rcmlered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quriiility  of  barley  water,  or  allowing  it  to  Hand 
for  foine  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the  cream. 
If  it  (liould,  neitvvithllanding,  prove  heavy  to  the  fto- 
mach,  a fmali  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little 
fiigar,  may  be  added,'  which  will  render  it  both  more 
light  and  nourifhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould  for  Tome' 
time  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefii  and  ftrong  liquors, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who  fall  into  con- 
fumptions.  We  do  not,  however,  advile  thofe  who  have 
been  acciihomed  to  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  to 
leave  them  off  all  at  ©nee.  This  might  be  dangerousr. 
It  will  bene,cefTary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  ot 
the  flefh  of  fomc  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  Iamb,  or  the  like.  They 
ought  likewife  to  drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus, 
or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it 
off  altogether. 

Thele  muft  be  iifed  only  as  preparative  to  ^ diet 
confining  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooncr  the  patient  can  be  brought*  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  ancTmilk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little 
fugar,  iff  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roafted,  baked, 
or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant  berry 
tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk.  See.  The  jellies, 
conlerves,  and  preferves,  Sec.  of  ripe  fubacid  fruits 
ougiit  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the'jelly  of  currants, 
confer  VC  of  rofes,  preferved  plums,  cherries,  Sec.  v ’ 
Wholefome  aic,  proper  excrcife,  and  a diet  con- 
lilting  chiefly  of  thefe  and,  other  veget^tl^lcs,  with  milk, 
is  the  only  courfc  that  can  be  depended  upon  in  a be- 
ginnbg  confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftreugth  and 
a fufficient  refolution  to  pcrfift  in  this  courfe,  he  will 
he  leldom  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  J,  where  confump- 

' ^ Sliseield. 
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tions  are  very  commofi,  1 have  frequently  feeii  con- 
fiimptive  patient':,  who  had  been  font  to  the  coui:try 
with  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free  from  any 
complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  espe- 
cially when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  aclvaii- 
ced  ; but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs  was 
to  be  expected  ; where  it  failed,  I never  knew  medicine 
fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flig,  he  muft  be 
fupported  with  Prong  broths,  jellies',  and  fuch  like. 
Some  recommend  fhell  filh  in  this  diforder,  and  with 
fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifliing  and  rellorative  *. 
All  the  food  and  drink,  however,  ought  to  be  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefh  chyle 
fhould  opprefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient's  mind  fliould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  poffible.  Coufumptions  are  often  occafioned, 
and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft  of  mind  ; 
for  which  reafon  mu  lie,  cheerful  company,  and  every 
thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over 
his  calamities  is  to  render  him  worfe. 

MEDICINE. — ^^(|Bgh  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  r^inen  and  the  patient’s  own  en- 
deavours, yet  we  ftiall  mention  a few  things  which 
may  be  of  iervice  in  relieving  fomfiof  the  more  violent 
fvmptoms. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  a eonftimption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleedings  and  the  expetftoia- 
tion  may  be  promoted  by  the  fallowing  medicines  ; — 
Take  frefh  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and.. powdered  car- 
damom feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat  them 
together  in  a mortar^  and  if  the  mais  prove  too  hard  for 
pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may.  be  added  to  it. 
This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  ftie,  and 
• ^ • ♦- 

* I have  often  known  persons  of  a consumptive  habit,  where  the 
symptoms  were  not  violent,,  reap  grei^  benefit  from  the  use  of  oysters, 
i'hey  generally  eat  them  raw,  and  drink  thejuice  along  with  Uieni. 
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four  on  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  ac- 
cordinj^  as  the  patient’s  ilomacli  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammnniacum,  or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  as 
it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this  ftage 
of  thedileafe.  Jt  may  be  ided  as  direded  in  the  pleii- 
rify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewile  be  ufcd. 
Pour-ounces  of  each  ot  theie  may  l e fimmered  togc- 
gethcr  in  a fiance  pan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a tabic 
Ipoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 

It  is  common  in  this  flage  of  the  difieafie  to  load  the 
patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medicines. 
Thcfic,  inficad  of  removing  the  caiifie  of  the  difeafe, 
rend  ratlicr  to  increafe  it  by  lieatmg  the  blood,  while 
they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  (olids,’and  prove  everv 
way  hurtful  to  the' patient.  Whatever  is  nled  for  rc"- 
moviug  the  cough,  befides  riding  and  other  proper  re- 
gimen, ought  to  be  medicines  of  a Oiarp  and  cleaiiiing 

ijatiire,  as  oxymrJ,  fyrup  of  lemon, 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  eiTeas  in  this  dif- 
eafe ; they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  thirfi:  and 
to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  apples 
ranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  moll  proper’ 
lhave  known  patient’s  fuck  the  juice  of  IV'veral  lemons 
every  day  with  manifeft  advantage,  and  would  for  this 
reafon  recommend  acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as 
great  quantity  as  the  Ilomach  will  bear  them. 

for  the  patient’s  drink  we  would  recommend  infu- 
lions  of  the  bitter  pknts,  as  ground  ivy,  the  lelfercen- 
taury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water  trefoil.  Thefe  in- 
f^ulions  may  be  drank  at  pleafiire.  They  ftrengthen 
tlie  flomach,  promote  digellion,  c^c.  rccAity  the  blood, 
and  at  the  iame  time  anfwer  all  the  piirpofes  of  dilu* 
tion,  and  quench  the  thirfl;  much  better  than  things 
that  are  lufeious  or  fweet.  But  if  Ijie  patient  fpit 
'Uoodi  1^  ought  to  ufe  for  his  ordinary  drink  ihfufions 
or  decodtions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants,  <!kc  J. 

- t See  Appendix,  VuUuilc  Dccouion, 
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There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  aiui 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglntinating  nature,  from 
which  infidions  and  decg6Hons  may  he  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  ; as  the  orches,  the  quince  feed, 
.coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  dec.  It  is  not  necefTiu  y 
to  mention  the  (jifterent  \yays  in  y/hich  thefe  may  be 
prepared.  Simple  infulion  or  boiling  is  ail  that  is  necef;» 
fary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  diferetion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper-.  It 
may  either  be  put  into  the  decodtion  above  preicribed, 
or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  evpedted  from 
trifling  cloics  of  this  medicine.  I never  knew  it  of  any 
fervice,  uniefs  where  three  or  four  ounces  a,t  leaf! 
were  ufed  daily  fqr  a confiderable  time.  In  this  way  I 
have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effects,  and  would  re- 
commend it  wherever  there  is  a difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpittlng  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreffion  ot 
thebreaft,  and  the  hedllc  fymptoms,  fliew  that  an  im- 
poflhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  recommend 
the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only  drug  which  has 
any  chance  to  counteradi:  the  general  tendency  which 

the  humours  then  have  to  putrefaftion.  , 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided  into 
eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be  talccn 
every  three  hours  through  the  clay  in  a little  lyrup,  or 

a cup  of  horehound  tea. , . , i 

If  the  bark  fliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made 
into  an  eleauary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes,  thus— 
Take  old  conferve  of  rofes,  a quarter  of  a pound  ; Pe- 
ruvian bark,  half  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon, 
as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confiflence  ot  honey. 
This  quantity  will  ferve  .the  patient  tour  or  five  days, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  lubllance  may  m- 
fufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  beft  men- 
ftruum  for  extraaing  the  virtues  of  that  drug.  Hak  ^ 

ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for  tweniy 

four  hours  in  halt  an  Englifh  pint  of  water.  After- 
ward,  let  it  be  pafiTel  f.iroa^h  a fine  ftrainer,  and  an 
OTd?nary  tea  cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-d»y  • 
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We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  (ymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  tiie  breaft";  but 
when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collecting 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  bcfl  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients,  indeed,  have  refolution  enough  to 
give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  dileale, 
otherwife  wc  have  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  benefit 
might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impoflhnme  in 
the  breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mufl:  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fleams  of 
warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to 
burft  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged 
by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  bnrfling  of  the 
vomica  occafio.ns  immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the 
patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the 
patient  s ftrength  exhaufled,  this  is  commonly  the  cale. 
At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a fwoon^ 

orfpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difeharged'  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  ealicr,  there  may  be  fome  hopes 
of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light,  but 
reftorativc,  as  chicken  broths,  fago  grtiel,  rice  milk 
iSce.  : the  drink  butter  milk  or  whey,  fweetened  with 
honey  . This  is  likewife  the  proper  time  for  ufing  the 
ciiivian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  directed  above. 

^ If  rhe  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difeharge  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter  out 
but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved.  As 
this  operation  muft  always  be  performed  by  a Turgeon 
It  IS  not  iieceflary  here  to  dcicribe  it.  Wc  ftiall  onlv 
add,  that  It  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  ima- 
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decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confiderable 
degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difhcnlty  of  breathing. 
It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  want  of  ap- 
petite, <^c. 

Xhofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefomc  air, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  for  the  cure  of  a ner- 
vous confumption,  alight  and  nourifhing  diet,  plenty 
of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  bit- 
ters ks  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ; as  the  Peru- 
vian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  horehound,  See. 
Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  oy  wine,  and  a gl^fs  of 
it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  aflifl;  the  digeftion,  and  promote' the 
cure  of  the  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a gjais  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe  ; it  ftrengthens  the  lolids, 
and  powerfully  afifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  qf . 
good  blood  • 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and  rid- 
ing about,  are  however  preterable.to  all  medicines  in 
this  difeafe.  for  which  reafdn,  when  the  patient  can 
afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long  journey  ot  plea- 
fure  as  the  moft  likely' means  to  reflore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a Symptomatic  Confumption,  cannot 
be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  proceeds 
fron>  thefcrophula  or  king!s  cyil,  from  the  fenrvy,  the 
afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe.  Sec.  a due  attention  mull 
be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the 
regimen  and  medicine  direfted  accordingly.' 

" When  exceflive  evacuations  of  any  kind  opcafion  a 
confumption,  they  mull  not  only  be  rcflrained,  but  the 
patient’s  llrength  mufl  be  reflored  by  gentle  cxercile, 
nouriflfmg  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young  and  de- 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  Wine. 
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i licate  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by  giving 
fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  rtrcngth 
and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  otight  immediately  to 
wean  the  child  or  provide  another  nuffcj  otherwile 
they  cannot  expc£l  a cure. 

Before' we  quit  this  fdbjed:  we  would  eafneftly  re- 
. commend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifli  to  avoid  confumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they  can,  to 
avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobrietv.  Con- 
fumptions owe  their  prelent  increale  not  a little  to  the 
r falhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  funpers,  and  fpend- 
: iilg  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  hot  puncjh  or  other 
ftrong  liquors.  Thefc  liquors,  when  too  freely  iifed, 
not  only  hurt  the  digelHon  and  Ipoil  the  appetite,  but 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  eonftitu- 
tion  on  fire. 

^ It  has  already  been  obferved,  confumptiens,  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  made  one  tenth  part  of  the  bills 
of  mortality,  and  it  is  probable  the  proportion  is  now 
confiderably  iiicreafed  from  the  effeminate,  education 
r.  and  enervating  mode  of  the  phyfical  treatment  of  chil- 
I dren,  which  produces  a delicacy  of  habit  pregnant  with 
: this  diforder. 

Confumption  hardly  admits  of  a ciU'c,  unlel^  taken 
N very  early  ; yet,  here,  as  in  other  difeafes,  the  empyric 
I.  announces  his  infallibe  powders  or  potions.  The  pa- 
t tlcnt  fwaliows  them,  and  imagines  himfelf  better.  The 
t quack  announces  in  every  newlpaper,  and  innumerable 
I handbills,  the  complete  cure  he  has  performed,  aiid  the 
1 Ignorant  part  of  the  world,  cter  ready  to  be  impofed 
I upon,  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  nollrum^  and  die 
I iti  the  conflaiit  hope  and  belief  of  a fpeedv  recovery. 

^ In  fadl,  when  a confumption  becomes  deeply  feated 
It  Will  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  bell  phyficians.  The 
[>beft  advice  we  can  give,  is  to  be  careful  to  avoid  it  by 
^guarding  againft  catching  cold,  whigh  is  too  fccquentlv 
I'lts  prccurfor  and  immediate  caufr.  ^ ^ 
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CHAP.  XIX.. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OIL  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Nervous  fc^vers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubilcfs  to  our  dif- 
ferent manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of  fedentary 
employments,  as  they  commonly  attack  perfons  of  a 
weak  relaxed  habit,  or  indulge  in  Ipirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES.-^ Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned  by 

whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  and  depreffes  the  blood, 
as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenle  thought, 
living  on  poor  watery  diet,  as  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers, 
melons,  mufiirooms,  &c.  They  may  like  wife  be  og- 
cafioncd  by  damp,  confined,  or  urnwholefome  air.  Hence 
they  are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moft. 
fatal  to  thole  who  liv6  in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded 
ftreets,  holjpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  confiitutions  have  been  broken  by 
excefiive  venery,  frequent  lalivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  excefiive  evacua- 
tions, are  inoft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
excefiive  fatigue^  and  \^iatever  obftrufts  the  perfpira- 
tion,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  Rrifture  of  the  folids,  may 
likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We  fliall  only  add, 
fn quent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet.  Too  great’ 
abllinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends 
fp  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found  Rate,  as  a re- 
gular diet  ; nor  can  any  thi^g  contribute  more  to  oc- 
cafioii  fevers  of  the  worll  kind  than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. —Low  Ipirits,  want  of  appetite, 

weaknefs,  weartnels  after  motion,  walchfulnefs,  deep 
fighing,  and  dejedion  of  mind,  are  generally  the  fore- 
runners of  this  difeafe.  They  are  fucceeded  by  a q^uick 
low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue,  without  any  confiderable 
tkUftj  chillinefs  and  flufliing;^  in  turns,  See, 
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After  fome  time,  the  patient  complains  of  a giddinefs 
I and  pain  of  tlie  liead,  has  a naiifea,  with  retchings  and 
vomiting  ; the  pnlfe  is  quick,  and  fometiraes  intermit- 
ting ; the  urine  pale,  refembling  dead  finall  beer,  and 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  oppreflion  of  the  breaff, 
and  fli^jlit  alienations  of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpitting,  a 
gentle  purging,  or  a moifture  upon  the  fkin  ; or  if  a 
fuppuratian  happen  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  puf. 
tides  break  out  about  the  lips  and  the  nofe,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  a favourable  crilis. 

But  if  there  be  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  waffing 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits,  if  the  tongue  when 
put  out  trembles  exceffivcly,  and  the  extremities  fed 
cold,  with  a fluttering  or  low  creeping  pulfe,  if  there 
be  a halting  of  the  tendons,  an  almqfl:  total  lofs  of 
fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  difeharge  by  ftool 
and  urine,  there  is  great  rcafon  to  fear  that  death  is 
approach  isg. 

REGIMEN. — It  is  very  neceflary  in  this  difeafe  to 
keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet  ; the  lead;  motion  would 
fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occaflon  wearinefs  and 
even  faiiitings  ; his  mind  ought  not  only  to  be  kept 
eafy,  but  foothed  and  comforted  with  tl>e  hopes  of  a 
fpeedy  recovery.  Notliing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fe- 
vers  of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  ima- 
gination gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  of  them- 
fclves  often  occaflon  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  they  will  Jikewife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mufl;  not  be  kept  too  low  ; his  ftrength 
and  Ipirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nourifhing  diet 
and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pnrpofe  his  gruel, -pa- 
nado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mufl;  be  mixed  with 
wine,  according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty 
ftrong  wine  whey,  or  fmaJJ  negus  fliarpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordi- 
nary drink.  Multard  whey  is  like  wife  a very  proper 
cjriuk  in  this  fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  ex/eellent; 
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cordial  medicine  by  the  addition-  of  a proper  (pjantitv 
of  white  wine  *. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  genuine, 
is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would  be  neceffary. 
Good  wine  pofleiTes  all  the  virtues  of  tke  cordial  me- 
dicines, while  it  is  free  from  many  of  their  bad  quali- 
ties. I fay  good  wine — for  however  common  this  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtain- 
ed genuine,  efpecially  by  the  poor,  wh6  are  obliged  to 
pui'chafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers^ 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftant 
delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every 
other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing  in  whey, 
gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  offtrong  wine  every 
day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  beft,  and  may  be 
made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  circumftanccs 
require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently  fmall 
quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a warm  and 
cordial  nature  ; he  is  not  however  to  he  overheated 
either  with  liquor  or  clothes,  and  his  food  ought  to  be 
light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE. — Where  a naufea,  load,  and  ficknels 
at  the  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever, 

will  be  neceftary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep  X,  will 
generally  anlwcr  this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be 
repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if 
the  above  fyniptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean 
the  ftomach,  but  by  the  gentle  fliock  which  they  give, 
promote  the  perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excel- 
lent effefls  in  flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  ftgns  of 
inflammation,  and  Nature  w^ants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean ' 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an- 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

» S«e  Appendix,  Mustard  ;J;  See  Appendix,  VomUingjufep. 
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In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  istoregulate  the  fymp- 

toins,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  cither  ex- 
treme. This,  as  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  where 
the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the  blood 
denfe  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  biseding  and  other  eva- 
cuations are  neceflary.  But  in  nervous  fevers,  where 
nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor,  and 
the  Iblids  relaxed,  the  lancet  mull  be  fpared,  and  wine 
with  other  cordials,  plentifully  adminiftered. 

It  is  the  more  ncceffary  to  caution  people  againfl: 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the  be- 
ginning an  univerfal  ftri£ture  upon  the  veflfels,  and 
fometimes  an  oppreflion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
vyhich  fuggefl  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  quan- 
tity of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the  faculty 
deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  relped  fo  far  as 
to  iiififl;  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evident  from  the 
conlequences  that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  dif- 
eafe, yet  bliflering  is  highly  neceffary.  BJiftering  plaf- 
ters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  ^ith  great 
advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious  he  ought  to  be 
bliltered  in  the  neck  or  head;  and  it  will  be  the  fafell 
courfe  when  the  infenfibility  contin*ues,  as  fooif  as  the 
difeharge  occafioned  by  one  bhftering  plafter  abates  to 
apply  another  to  fome  other  part  of  the  body, 
tliat  means  keep  up  a continual  fucceflion  of  them  till 
he  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  blifter- 
mg  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bliflering  plaflers 
not  only  ftimulate  the  folids  to  aflion,  but  likewife 
occafion  a continual  difeharge,  which  may  in  Ibme 
• meaiure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which 
seldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  mofl 

proper  however  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  after 

lome  degree  offlupor  has  come  on  ; in  which  lafl  cafe' 
It  Will  always  be  proper  to  bliflcr  tlie  head. 

If  the  paUent  is  coflive  through  tlic  courfe  of  the  dif- 
' cafe,  It  will  be  neceflary  to  pr/)cure  a flool,  by  p-ivinrr 
urn  e\cry  other  day  a clyfler  of  milk  and  water,  with 
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a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  of  com- 
mon fait,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

' Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  he  checked 
by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the 
patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  tlie  white  deco(ftion 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  ; as  eruptions  are  often  critical, 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Nature’s  opera- 
tion in  this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neither  to 
be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other  evacuations,  nor  pufii- 
ed  out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient  fliould  be 
fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine  whey,  fmall  negus, 
fago  gruel  with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fucl\  like.  He 
ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm,  yet  a kindly  breathing 
fweat  fhould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors  are 
the  chief  things  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  kind  of 
fever  ; yet  for  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  ufe  them,  we 
fhall  - mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine 
which  are  commonly  prefer ibed  in  it  §. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarting  of 
the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fometimes 
feen  extraordinary  effedis  from  large  dofes  of  mufl^  fre- 
quently repeated.  Muflc  is  doubtlefs  an  antifpafmbdic, 
and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple  three  or 
four  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neceffary.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  mnfk  a few  grains  of  cam- 
phire  and  fait  of  hartfliorn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote, 
perfpiration  and  the  difebarge  of  urine.  Thus,  fifteen,, 
grains  of  mufic,' with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix. 
grains  of  fait  of  hartftiorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoction. 

§ When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  snake  root,  and 
tilt;  same  quantity  of  conlrayerva  root,  with  five  grains  of  Russian 
castor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  with  a little  of 
the  cordial  confection  or  syrup  oi  saffron.  One  ot  these  miy  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours. 

Tlie  following  powder  may  be  used  with  the  same  intention — Take 
wild  Valerian  root  in  powder,  one  scruple,  saffron  and  castor  each  four 
grains  ; mix  these  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  gi\’'e  on^ 
in  a cup  of  wine  whey,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
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If  the  fever  flioulcl  happen  to  intermit,  which  it  fre- 
quently does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
fireii^th  Hiould  be  Wafted  with  colliqiiativ’^e  fweats,  See, 
it  vvill  be  neceflary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bart. 
Haifa  drachm,  or  a whole  drachm  if  tbejlomach  will 
bear  it,  of  the  bark  of  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four 
or  five  times  a day  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret. 
Should  the  bark  in  fubftance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  fto- 
mach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bot- 
tle of  Liibon  or  Rhenifii  wine  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  it  mayiie  ftrained^  and  a glafs  of  it  taken 
frequently*. 

Some  give  the  bark'in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiflion  or  intermifliqn  of  tlie  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervaiions  may  tend  to  eftablifli  this 
practice  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay ; but  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  uni verfal  febri- 
fugr,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  advantage  in 
moft  fevers,  where  bleeding  is  not  necelFary,  or  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

The  nervous  fever  requires  the  moft  particular  at- 
tention. I he  patient  will  certainly  fink,  even  under 
the  moft  favourable  appearances,  unlels  he  is  fupported 
by  cordial  and  ftimnlating  medicine. 

In  all  ftages,  anti  even  the  very  extremity  of  thfe 
dilorder,  the  cafe  ot  the  patient  flionld  be  unabated,  it 
being  at  all  times  fubjeft  to  the  moft  ludden  alterations 
to  the  hettei , as  well  as  to  the  worle.  A bottle,  or  even 
two,  of  generous  wine,  given  in  tin-  courfe  of  twentv- 
lour  hours,  to  a perlon  apparently  beyond  every  hooe. 

has  prodncwl  the  moft  favourable  change,  and  the  pa- 
tiCDt  recovered.  • ' * 


Pmperly  administered,  along 

uviai?t,k  o a • ‘'a  an  onncc-ol  Pe^- 

Irae^ms  ’ ounce,  Virginian  snake  root  tWo 

x:"ari'.he"tuorL:'  be' 

;iven  three  or  four^Ume.  a^day  in  a“Klas,’  orsInaTl'  “ 

generally  administer  Huiham’.^tincturr  ^ 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTKID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEA’-Ell. 

may  be  called  the  Peflilcntial  Fever  of  Eq« 
Jl  rope,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a great 
reiemblatice  to  that  dreadfi.d  difeafe  the  .^.plague.  Per- 
fons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  dhpcflitjon,  and  thofe- 
whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  fong  faffing,  watch- 
ing, hard  labour,  exccflive  venery,  frequent  ialivations, 
&c.  are  mofl  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  airf 

fronv^a  number  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow 
place,  not  properly  ventilated  ; from  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  efHuvia,  c^c.  Hence  it  prevails  in  camps, 
jabs,  hoTpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpccially  where  fuch 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is  neg- 
lefted; 

A clofe  CO  iflitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewiie  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  ’ fuccecd  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfliy 
countries,  elpccially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  follow- 
ed by  a hot  and  liiltry  fcafon. 

Idv'fng  too  much  upon  aninial  foed,^  without  a pi*o- 
per  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifli  or  flefli  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occalion  this 
kind  of  fever.  Hence  Tailors  on  long  voyages,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  befieged  citi(^s,  are  very  often  vifited 
With  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  leafons, 
or  long  keeping,  and  water  that  has  become  putrid  by 
ffagnation,  See.  may  likewife  occafion  this  fever. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  cfpecially  in  hot  fea- 
fbns,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes.  Hence 
this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries  which  arc 
the  fcencs  of  war  and  bloodflicd.^  This  fliews  the  pro- 
-l>ricty  of  removing  burying  grounds,  flaiighter  houfes? 
Scc»  at  a proper  diftance  from  great  towns. 
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Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  g;eneral  caufe  of  piitHd' 
fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  among  the  poor  inhabi-' 
tants  of  large  towns,  who  breath  a confined  iinwliole- 
^ fomc  air,  and  neglect  cleaniinels.  Such  mechanics  a* 
carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  conPantly  confined 
within  doors,  are  likewile  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  maljgnant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  are  highly  infectious,  and  are  therefore  of-’ 
ten  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  realbn,  all 
perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a dillance  from  thofe  afFeftecr 
witli  fuch  dileafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is  abfolutely 
neceffary. 


SYiMi  TO  IMS.  Fhe  malignant  fever  is  generally 
, preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs  or  lofs  of  ftrength,’ 
I without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fometimes'  fo 
great  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or  even  fit  up- 
right, without  being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His 
mind  too  is  greatly  dejected  ; lie  fighs,  and  is  fidl  of 
[ dreadful  apprehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of  bile  ’ 
1 violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a Itrong  pullktion  or 
:hrobbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  ; the  eyes  often  ap- 
pear red  and  inflamed,  with  apaiiiat  the  bottom  of  the 
. mbit ; there  IS  a nolle  In  the  ears,  the  breathing  is  labo- 
■lous  and  often  interrupted  with  a ligh  ; the  patient 
omplains  of  a pain  about  the  regioh  of  the  ftomach,' 
nc  in  his  back  and  loins  ; his  tongue  is  at  firli  white 
.lit  afterwards  It  appears  black  and  chapped  ; and  his 
ecth  are  'hovered  with  a black  ernfl:.  He  lometimes 
air  s worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  alFeifled 

V ^^.'^‘‘‘2’  a'vloften  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  IS  let.  It  appears  dilTolved,  or  with  a very 
nal.  degree  of  cobefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; the 
ools  line  1 extremely  fmtid,  and  are  fometimes  of  a 
irecnilh,  black,  or  reddilh  cafk.  Spots  of  a pale,  pur^c 
un,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the  licin  and 

violent  hxrnorrhapes  or  difeharees 
t blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofc  &c 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  dilUnguilhed  from  the  inflam- 
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matory,  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  dejecr 
tion  of  mind,  the  cliffolved  ftate  of  the  bipod,  the  pete- 
chiae  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmcll  of  the  excre- 
ments. They  may  likewife  be  diftinguiihed  from  the 
lower  nervous  fever, by  theheatand  thirfl  being  great- 
er, the  urinP  of  a higher  colour,  and  the  lofs  of  ftrength, 
deje£Uon  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms,  more 
violent. 

Itfometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflarnma- 
tory,  neryous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended  to- 
gether, as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe,  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  fkill  are  requifite.  Attention  muft  be 
paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  nioft  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fever  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen,  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer: 
tain  ; fbmetimes  they  terminate  between  the  feyenth 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  The  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  Ipofc- 
lefs’,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
iweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable  time, 
often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  ffiould  never ‘be  impru- 
dently ftopped.  Small  miliary  puftples  appearing  be- 
tween the  petechias  or  purple  fpots,  are  iikewife  favpur- 
able,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and 
nofe.  It  is  a good  jQgn  when  the  pujfe  rifes  u^on  the 
tjfe  of  wine  or  other  cordiaft,  and  the'nervous  fymp- 
toms abate;  deafnefs  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of 
the  fever,  is  Iikewife  alfo  a favourable  fymptom^,  aS 
are  abfeefies  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. ' 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  reckoned 
an  exceffive  loofenefs  with  a har'd  fwelled  belly ; larg^ 

; t ■ I T ; f I . 

♦ Dpafnciis  is  not  always  a favourable  symptom  in  this  disease. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  so  occasioned  by  abscesses  iorraed  willijR 

the  ears.  •*  ’ 

I 
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black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out  upon  the  fldn ; 
aphth*  in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  fweats  ; blindnefs  ^ 
change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  Raring  of  the  eyes  ; diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing;  inability  to  put  out  the  tongue  ; 
and  a conlhant  inclination  to  uncover  the  breaft. 
When  the  fweat  and  laliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  . 
the  LU'ine  is  black,  or  depofits  a black  footy  fediment, 
the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons, 
and  foetid,  ichorous^  involuntary  flools,  attended  with 
poldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerun- 
ners of  death. 

REGIMEN. — In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  we 
pught  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  counteract  tl>c 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  and  fpirits,  and  to  affift  Nature  in  ex- 
pelling the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  by  gently  pi'onioting 
perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
pccafioned  by  unwholfome  air,  and  of  courfe  they  muft 
be  aggravated  by  if.  Care  fliould  therefore  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the  patient’s 
chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  frequently,  by 
opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome  adjacent  apart- 
ment. The  breath  and  perfpiration  of  perfons  in  per- 
fc(R  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartmeiit 
1 noxious;  but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  perfpi- 
ration  apd  breath  of  a perfon  whole  whole  mafs  of  hu- 
mours are  in  a putrid  Rate. 

Befides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  freffi  air,  we  would 
recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  acid  that  can 
be  moR  readily  obtained'.  Thefe  ought  frequently  to 
be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part 
of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  evaporated  vyith  a hot 
iron,  or  by  boiling,  See.  The  freffi  ffiins  of  lemons  or 
oranges  ought  like  wile  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  and  they  ffiould  likewife  be  held  to  the  pa- 
tient’s nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner  would 
not  only  prove  very  refreffiing  to  the  patient,  but 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  infection  from  Ipreading 
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among  thofe  who  attend  him.  Strong  fcented  herbs, 
as  rue,  tanf}/,  rofemary,  wormwood,  See.  may  likewifc 
be  laid  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  hoide,  and  fmelled  to 
by  thofe  who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  miifb  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like-' 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will  afFe<fl  his 
head,  and  the  fmallefl  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make  him 
faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  difeafe 
than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  pa- 
tient’s food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or  vine- 
gar whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  by 
turns  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They  may 
be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch 
quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  require. 
When  he  is  very  low  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only 
one  half  water,  and  fharpened  with  the  juice'of  Seville 
orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glals  of  wine  may 
now  and  then'  be  allowed.  The  moll  proper  wine  is 
Rhenifli : But  if  the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret 
is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  creani 
of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  driM, 
as  there  is  occalion ; or  he  may  drink  a decoflion  of 
tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  third;,  and  pro- 
inote  a difeharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile  tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeale.  It  may  be  (liarpened 
by  adding  to  every  cup  of  tea,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of 
the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat  gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low  ;‘and  they  ought  all  to  befliarpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  or  currants,  or  the  like. 
The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits, 
as  roalled  apples,  currant  or  goofeberry  tarts,  prefervc4 
cherries,  dr  plums,  See.  ^ ‘ 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fuj5ports  the  fpirits,  but  countera£ts  the  putrid  tenden- 
cy  of  the  humours;  for  which  realon  the  patient;; 
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ouo-ht  frequently  to  be  bppbig  fniall  quantities  of  ^onie 
of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any  that  may  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently fomented  with  a ftrong  infuhon  of  camomile 
flowers.  This,  or  an  infulion  of  the  bark,  to  fuch  as 
can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good  effedf.  Fomen- 
tations of  this  kind  not  only  relieve  the  head,  by  relax- 
ing the  velfcls  in  the  extremities,  but  as  their  contents 
are  abforbed  and  taken  into  the  fyflem,  they  may  aflifl 
in  preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE.' — If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effc<h;; 
but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  feme  days,  and  the 
lymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  fo  fafe. 
The  body,  however-,  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open, 
by  clyflers,  or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldcm  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may,  fometimes  be 
permitted  at  the  firfl  onfet ; but  the  repetition  of  it 
generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bhftering  plaftcrs  are  never  ufed,  except  in  the 
greatefl  extremities.  If  the  petechi^c  or  Ipots  fiiouid 
iuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulle  links  remarkably, 
and  a dcliruni,  with  other  bad  fymptoms  come  on,  blif- 
tering  may  be  permitted.  In  this  cafe  the  bhflering- 
plallers  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  inhde  of  the 
legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they  are  fometirnes  apt  to  occa- 
lor.i  a gang!  entr,  we  would  rather  recommend  warm 
cataplalms,  or  poultices  of  muflard  and  vinegar  to  be 
applied  to  the  feet,  having  rccourfc  to  bhllers  only  in 
the  utKioit  extremities.  , ' ' 

It  IS  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  oive 
■ the  emetje  tartar  in  fmall  doles,  repeated  every  fccond 
: or  third  hour,  till  it  fl.all  either  vomit,  purge,  orthro^ 
the  patient  into  a (wcat.  This  prafiice  is  very  proper 
I Fovided  It  be  not  pufticd  fo  far  as  to  weakenuhepa: 

Pelil7hf  prevailed,  of  ex- 

peihng  the  poilonous  matter  of  malin-mnt  ri;r  / i 

tnfling  dofes  of  cofdial  or  alexiphariii!^  mcdiJ.IS 
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consequence  of  this  notion,  the  contraycrvk  root,  the 
cordial  confeftion^  the  mithridate,  Sec,  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  infallible  remedies-  There  is  realon  however 
to  believe  that  tbefe  leldom  do  much  good.  Where 
cordials  are  neceflary^  we  know  none  that  is  Ibperior  to 
good  wine;  and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  fafefl  and  beft.  Wine,  with  acids  and  antifeptics, 
are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  ma- 
lignant fevers. 

In  the  moil  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  may  be  adminiftered.  I have  feen  it,  . 
when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuccefsful,  even  in  cafes 
where  the  petechiae  had  the  moit  threatening  alpc^l-  . 
But  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  mufl  not  only  be  given 
in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfifted  in. 

The  befi:  method  of  adminiilering  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubflance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  v 
mixed  with  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  water,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  with  the 'elixir  or 
the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  fit  caller 
on  the  llomach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial.  Two  or 
'three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and 
two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  flomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubflance,  may  v. 
infufc  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a certain  loofenefs,  the  bark. mull  be  boil-  >' 
ed  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharpened 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol  as  above.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than  plenty  of  ^ 
acids,  and  Inch  things  as  promote  a gentle  perfpira-  m 

lion.  S 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram  of^^ 
the  fait  of  wormwood,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  and  an  half 
of  frelh  lemon  juice,'  and  made  into  a draught,  with  an  % 
ounce  of  finplc  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit  of  fugar,:^ 
may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  necelTaiy. 

If  fw'cllings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration 
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.0  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripen- 
ng  cataplafms,  See.  ; and  as  ibon  as  there  is  any  appear- 
;iice  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  Co  be  laid  open, 
nd  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  va- 
ious  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of 
livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a inofl  putrid  cada- 
•erous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the  patient 
ecovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
vine,  fliarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  put;’id  fevers,  we  would' recommend 
I flricl:  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  a dry  fituation,  lutficient 
Kxercife  in  the  open  air,  wholefome  food,  and  a naode- 
! ate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infection  ought  above 
i 11  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conftitution  is  proof 
I gainft  it.  I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a putrid 
ever,  by  only  making  a fingle  vifit  to  a patient  in  it  ; 

! thers  have  caught  it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a 
I own  where  it  prevailed  ; and  fome  by  attending  the 
i jnerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it 

W^hen  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
|.ae  greateR  attention  is  necelTary  to  prevent  thedifeafe 
i'  om  fpreading.  The  lick  ought  to  be  placed  in  a large 
|.pai  tinent,  as  remote  from  the  re^  of  the  family  as  pof- 
f ble  ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  extremely  clean 
I ad  fliould  have  frefti  air  frequently  let  into  his  cham- 
! .’r  : whatever  comes  from  him  fhouid  be  immediately 
f enioved,  his  linen  fhouid  be  frequently  changed,  and 
! lofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  unnccelTary  commu- 
Ucation  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
ifedtion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 


in.  Pringle  expressed  a concern  lest  these  cau- 

>ns  should  preveni  people  Irom  atiendinic  tlidr  friends  nr  r f 
afflice.1  « i.h  pi;.r,5  fevers,  1 u.l/lnri 
urage  unnecesjary  attendance,  and  inemiimcd  a number^  of  In 
inces  VI  here  putrid  levers  had  proved  latal  in  mararanc  u 

reed  wUh“'  Tbis  sagacious 'i.hvS 

■re  Ihr™  r"'  ‘1'“'  “ rloctor  anS  a caremi'nurse 

nge  ">bera  not  on”*  cn- 

^&Xrrthe“.ick!‘  ''-i-'-tude.  and  iflX 
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work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  appre- 
henfions  flill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  the 
bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; and 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh  pint  of 
pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glaffcs  of  generous  wine, 
J have  beexi  frequently  obliged  to  follow  this  courfe 
when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and  have  likewife 
recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant  fuccefs, 

' People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as  anti- 
dotes againfl  infeftion  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from  fecur- 
ing  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the  body, 
increafe  the  danger. 

Thole  who  wait  upon  the  lick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fponge  or  handker- 
chief dipped  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell  to 
while  n^ar  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to  wad) 
their  hands,  and,  if  poflible,  to  change  their  clothes, 
before  they  go  into  company. 

The  putrid  or  fpotted  fever  fo  nearly  approache  s 
the  plague,  that  it  may  well  be  denominated  the  pefti- 
iential  fever  of  Europe.  In  the  narrow,  clofe,  and 
filthy  lanes  of  this  city,  and  her  noifome  prilbns,  its 
ravages  are  often  mofl;  alarming, 

The  marlhy  grounds  of  St.  George’s  fields,  without 
3iny  proper  fall  or  drain  to  carry  off  the  filtli,  and  in- 
liabited  by  near  half  a million  of  perfons,  who  conti- 
‘ nually  inhale  the  mofl;  foetid  and  poifonous  effluvia,  can 
hardly  fail,  at  fome  period,  to  produce  lome  terrible 
putrid  diforder.  Amidfl:  the  many  improvements  in 
the  vai'ious  parts  of  this  metropolis,  it  is  equally  the 
caufc  of  wonder  and  regret  that  no  attempts  have  been 
made  by  proper  drains  to  render  falubrious  fo  large  and 
populous  a diftridt. 

' Alarming  as  this  fever  is,  apd  nearly  rcfembling  the 
plague,  it  has  neverthelefs,  even  in  its  worlt  ftages,  and 
where  putrefaction  has  actually  taken  place,  been  cured 
by  th«  ufe  of  bark,  wine,  and  otlt^r  antifeptic  medi- 
ernes. 
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I "'ll  IS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  pu  Rules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  flciii,  refembling 
n fliapc  and  fiz.e  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  pnflules  arc 
ither  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  arc  mixed 
ogether. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puftules, 
ut  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where  the  fweat 
; moft  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the  back.  See.  A 
entle  fweat,  oi  moiftLire  on  the  fliin,  greatly  promotes 
he  eruption ; but  when  the  Ikin  is  dry,  the  eruption 
; more  painful  and  dangerous. 

^ Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is  much 
fteneronlya  lymptom  of  fbme  other  malady,  as  the 
! uall  pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever 
I rc.  In  all  thele  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effea:  of  too 
1 ot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  generally  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
hlegmatic,  or  perlons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young: 

I id  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe  in  thevi- 
our  and  pnnK.-  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more  incident  to 
L omen  than  men  clpecially  the  delicate  and  the  indo- 
■m,  who  negleamg  excrcifc,  keep  continually  within 
oors  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such  females 
I e extremely  hab.c  to  be  fciied  with,  this  difeafe  in 
hiJd  bed,  and  often  lole  their  lives  bv  it 

I . CAUSES. The- miliary  fever  is  fometimes  occar 


..tied  by  violc-nt  pa, lion  or  aftb^ions  of  thrm  ndV  s 

iccenive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &c.  It  mav 
kewiic  be  occahoned  by  exceffive  watchino-,  grea^ 

1-0  heely  .f  cold,  crude,  unripe  fruits,  as  plums 
icrnes,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  Impure  waters  or 
^■oviW  which  have  been  fooUed  by  rainy  feafon, 
ng  keeping  &c.  may  likewilc  caufe^  miliary  feverC 
-hey  may  alio  be  oecafio^ned  by  the  ftoppagVf  aliy 
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cuflomary  evacuations,  as  ifTues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  nienftrual  flux  in  women, 
«.^c. 

This  clifeafe  in  child  bed  women  is  fometimes  the 
efFeft  of  great  colfivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exce'flive  ufe  of  green 
trafb,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant women  are  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  moff  general 
caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead  a fedentary 
life,  efpeciaily  during  pregnane}^,  and  at  the  fame  time 
livegrofsly,  can  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe  in  child  bed. 
Hence  it  proves  extrem^y  fatal  to  women  of  fafhion, 
and  likewife  to  thofe  women  in  maniifafturing  towns, 
who  in  order  to  affifl  tlteir  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within 
doors  for  alrnofl  the  whoie  of  their  time.  But  among 
women  who  are  adtive  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  take  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this 
difeafe  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When  this  is  a primary  difeafe,  it 
makes  its  attack,  like  moft  other  eruptive  fevers,  with 
a flight  fliivcring,  wdiich  is  fucceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  faintiflinefs,  fighing,'a  low  quick  pulfe,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  w'-ith  great  anxiety  and  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft.  The  patient  is  refflefs,  and  fometimes 
delirious,  the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands 
fhake,  with  often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in 
child  bed  women  the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and 
the  other  difeharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  skin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puffules  of  a 
red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the 
fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  full 
and  foft,  the  skin  grows  moifter,  and  the  fweat,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar  feetid  fmell, 
the  great  load  on  the  breaft,  and  oppreffion  of  the  fpi- 
rits  generally  go  off,  and  the  cuftomary  evacuations 
gradually  return.  About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from 
the  eruption,  the  puftules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off, 
which  occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the  skin. 

It  is  impoffible  to  aicertain  the  exad  time  when  the 
puftules  will  cither  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
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come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical  ; but  when  fyin.ntomatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeale. 

Sometimes  the  puflules  appear  and  vanifli  by  turns. 
When  tliat  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ; but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed  women,  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowifli.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puflules 
of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear,  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a rash. 

REGIMEN. — In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 
kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden  difap- 
pcarance  of  the  puflules,  and  to  promote  their  matura- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  m;ufl  be  kept  in 
fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufli  out  the  erup- 
tion too  fafl,  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  prematurely. 
The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be  in  a mode- 
rate degree  nourifliing  and  cordial,  but  neither  flrong 
nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber  ought  neither  to 
be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he  fliould  not  be  too 
j much  covered  with  clotlies.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to 
be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes 
an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehcnfion  cf  dan- 

The  food  mufl  be  weak  chicken  broth,  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat  gruel,  ScL  to  a gill  of  which 
iTkay  he  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the  patient’s 
j flrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait,  and  a little 
fugar.  Good  apples,  .roaflcd  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe 
fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  .may  be  I'uited  to  the  Rate  of  the  patient’s 
flrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak,  as  water  gruel,  balm  tea,  or  the 
[ dcco£lion  mentioned  below 

I When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  eruption 

t Take  two  ounces  or  tlie  shavings  of  haiUhorn,  and  tiie  same 
Quantity  of  sarsaparilla  ; boil  them  in  two  iLiiglish  quarts  of  water, 
To  the  strained  decoction  add  a little  while  sugar,  mid  the  patient 
t«*keit  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
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does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  mufL  be  a little  more 
generous;  as  wine  whey,  or  fmall  negus,  Iliarpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  Wronger  or 
weaker  as  circumhances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength  muft 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids, 
and  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the  Peruvian 
bark  mull  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head  be  much  afFecl- 
cd,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emollient  cly- 
fters  *. 

MEDICINE. — If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption,  however,  not  rife, 
or  thefpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to  apply 
bliftcring  plafters.  The  mofl:  proper  cordial  in  this 
cafe  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  food  or  drink;  and  if  there  be  flgns  of pu- 
trcfcence,  the  bark  and  acids,  may  be  mixed  with  wine, 
as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliflering  throughout  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeales  and  where  nature  flags,  and  the 

* In  the  Commerciuin  Literarium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
history  ot  an  epidemical  miliary  lever  which  raged  at  Strasburg  in 
ihe  month  ol  November,  December  and  January;  from  which  we 
learn  the  necessity  oi  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and  like- 
wise that  physicians  are  not  always  the  first  who  discover  the  proper 
treatment  ot  diseases.  “ This  lever  made  terrible  havock  even  among 
men  of  robust  constiiutions,  and  all  medicines  proved  in  vain.  They 
were  seized  in  an  instant  w'ilh  shivering,  yaw'ning,  stretching,  and 
pains  in  the  back,  succeeded  by  a most  intense  heat ; at,  the  same 
lime  there  w'as  a great  loss  of  strength  and  appetite.  On  Ihe'se.ventb 
or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  appeared,  or  spots  like  flea  bites, 
with  great  anxiety,  a delirium,  restlessness  and  tossing  in  bed.  Bleed- 
ing was  fatal.  While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  situation,  a 
midwife  ol  her  own  accord  gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the 
disease,  a clyster  of  rain  water  and  butter  without  salt ; and  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a quart  ol  spring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous  w'ine, 
the  juice  of  a lemon  and  six  ounces  of  the  whitest  sugar,  gently  boiled 
till  a scum  arose,  apd  this  with  great  success  ; for  the  belly  wa^  soon 
loosened,  the  grievous  symptoms  vanished,  and  the  patient  was  re- 
stored to  his  senses  and  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”— This 
practice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effects. 
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eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  keep 
I lip  a flimulus,  by  a continual  fLicceflion  of  fmall  bJiftciv 
ing  plafters  ; but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one 
at  a time.  If,  however,  the  pulfe  fliould  fink  remark- 
ably, the  puRules  go  in,  and  the  head  be  affeded*  it  will 
be  nccclTary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the 
moft  fenfibie  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs,  thighs,  See 
^ Bleeding  is  feldom  necelTary  in  this  difeafe,  and  fomel 
times  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  and 
depreftes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never  to  be  attempt- 
ed unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician.  We  mention 
this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  treat  this  dileale 
in  child  bed  women  by' plentiful  bleeding,  and  other 
■evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly  inflammatpry.  But 
this  piadice  is  generally  very  unfafe.  Patients  in  this 
litnations  bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And,  indeed,  the 
difeafe  feems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an 
inflammatory  nature. 


Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child  bed 

women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  danger- 

ous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have  recourle 

to  a very  cool  regimen  and  large  evacuations.  We 

have  reaion  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  patient’s 

Ipirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  evacuations,  is  here 

much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial ’ones,  as 

thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increale  the 
danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  mav 
either  be  taken  in  lubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  and 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  mihary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  clifeafes  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fliould  not  be  negle’aecl 

Ho  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient  ev- 
ercife,and  wholeiomc  food,  are  necelfarv.  Pregnant 
women  fliould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and  take  Sv 
as  much  exereiie  as  they  can  bear,  av’oidTn?ail  green 

in  e?ldK"f  ’ "^•’‘^‘■“nwholelome  things  fand  when 

m childbed,  they  ought  llriaiy  to  obfervla  cooIt^ 
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In  this  fever,  the  changes  are  fo  frequent  and  fuddcn, 
as  to  require  the  mofl  condarit  attention  ; and,  as  it 
often  fhews  altogether  new  lymptoms,  and  affnines 
quite  a different'  charadler,  the  diet  and  regimen  demand 
an  appropriate  change  ; oth’erwife  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient mull  be  the  inevitable  confequence.  When  this 
is  confidered,  it  will  evince  very  llrongly  the  remarks 
made  in  a former  Chapter,  of  the  futility  and  danger  of 
any  general  flrong  fever  powder. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OP  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

This  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiflion  of  the 
fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes  fooner, 
and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth 
dav.  The  rerniffion  is  generally  preceded  by  a gentle 
fweat,  after  which  the  patient  leems  greatly  relieved, 
but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe  remiflions  . 
return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are  fometimes  of 
longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration  ; the  nearer, 
however,  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a regular  inter- 
mittent, the  danger  isthelefs. 

CAUSES. — Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low  marfhy 
countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnating  water  ; 
but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where  great  heat 
and  moiflure  are  combined,  as  in  fome  parts  of  Africa, 
the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eiaft  Indies,  See.  wherp 
remitting  fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and 
prove  very  fatal.  They  are  mod  frequent  in  clofe  calm 
weather,  efpecially  after  rainy  feafons,  great  inunda-  •' 
tions,  or  the  like.  No  age,  lex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempt-  ‘ - 
cd  from  the  attack  of  this  fever,  but  it  chiefly  feiz.es 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  V 
habitations,  breathe  an  impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  j 
exercife,  and  ufe  unwholefome  diet.  • • 

SYMPTOMS. — The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  fever,  ^ 
are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs, 
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: in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  affeefted  with  a delirium  at  the  very 
firft  attack.  There  is  pain,  and  fometimes  a fwdling-,  . 
\boiit  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  the  tongue  is  white, 

I Jie  eyes  and  Ikiii  frequently  appear  yellow,  ‘and  the 
')atient  is  often  afBidted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The 
[ndle  is  fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and 
d'lc  blood  when  let,  rarely  fhews  any  figns  of  inflamma-* 

I :ion.  Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coRivc,  and  others 
I ire  afflicted  with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoffible  to  deferibe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
hfeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation,  the 
eafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conflitution  of  the  patient. 
They  may  likewife  he  greatly  changed  by  the  method 
)f  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circumftances  too  te- 
I lions  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  lymptoms 
I uedominate,  fometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other 
imes  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a 
! ucedfion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a complication  pF 
i hem  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  peribn. 

REGIMEN.— ^The  regimen  muR  be  adapted  to  the 
I »revailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of  in- 
1 ammation,  the  diet  muft  be  flender,  and  the  drink 
veak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  lymp- 
) oms  occur,  it  will  be  necclTary  to  fupport  the  patient 
./ith  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature,  fuch 
5 we  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding  f«. 

I ers.  We  muft,  however,  be  very  cautions  in  the  ufc 
f things  of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently 
I hanged  into  a continuai.  by  an  hot  regimen  and  im* 

[ roper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to  bc 
f.ept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean  ; his  apartment,  if  polfible, 

I lould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated  by  Jetting  in 
refli  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It  ought  like  wife 
I ) bclprinklcd  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the 
I'ke.  His  linen,  bed  clothes,  &c.  fliould  be  frecjuently 
panged,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed. 

* hough  thefe  things  have  been  recommended  Wore, 

\ c thmk  it  neceffary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  arc 

a C 
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of  more  importance  to  |;he  Tick  tliap  pra(JI:itIoners  arc 
apt  to  imagine 

JMEI^ICINE. — In  order  to  pure  this  fever,  we  mufV 
endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermiffion.  This 
intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be 
any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when  that  is  not  the 
cafe,  bleeding  is  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  as  it 
will  weaken  the  patient  and  prolong  the  diftafei  A vo- 
mit, however,  will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is  general 

of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha will  ahfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; but  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a 
grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  madp  into  a draught,  and  given 
for  a vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at 
proper  intervals,  if  the  ficknefs  dr  naufea  continues. 

' The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentlp  laxatives,  as  weak'  infufions  of  fennaand  man- 
ha, fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitiye  eledluary,  cream  of  tar-' - 
tar,  tamarinds,  fie  wed  prunes  , or  the  like  but  all  po- 
tent or  drafiic  purges  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  rriay'generaliy 
be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diflinft  intermifiion°, 
in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  admin iftered,' 
knd  it  will  feldom  fail  to  pei'fed  the  cure.  It  is  needlefi 
here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we 
have  already  had  occafioh  frequently  to  mention  them; 

' The  mofi:  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
whdlefome  and  nourifliing  diet,  to  pay  ’the  mofi:  feru-^' 
puloiis  attention  to  cldanlinefs,  to  keep  the'  body  warmi 
to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid 
damp  fituations,  night  air;  evening  dews,  and  the  like. 
In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  befi  preventive 

f That  ingenious  physician  Dr.  Lindj  in  his  inaugural  dissertation 
concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever,  of  BeiTgal  observes— — “ Tiff 
patient’s,  shirt,  bed  ^clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  frequently  to  te 
changed,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  airiris  excrements  im'medialejr 
removed  j the  bedchamber  should  b6  well  ventilaled,  and  frequently 
-sprinkledVith  vinegar-  in  shoit,  every  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  patient,  I can  affirm,  that,  a physician  who- puts  them  in  pracli|^ 
Will  much  oftener  succeed,  than  one  who'is  even  more  skilful;. 
bas  not  opportiHiifyoI  using  these  means.”. 
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medicine  which  we  can  recommend  is  the  Peruvian 
bark,  whicli  may  either  be  chewed,  or  infuled  in  bran- 
dy or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend  finoking  tobacco  as 
very  benehcial  in  marfhy  countries,  both  for  preven- 
tion of  this  and  intermitting  fevers.. 

To  foldiers  in  camps,  and  in  life  various  fituations 
dangerous  to  health  where  their  duty  leads  them,  every 
])i'ecaution  fliould  be  lifed  to  guard  them  againft  thefe 
fevers.  Thoughtlefs  and  carelefs  of  their  perfons,  our 
brave  defenders  defpife  difeafe  as  much  as  they  do 
danger  ; and  as  diforders  of  this  kind  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  proper 
means  of  prevention  fliould  be  ftridly  enforced  by  the 
fjperior  officers  and  medical  attendants. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL  POX. 

1'^HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia, 
is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape 
t at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  ’ It  is  a moff  conta- 
gious malady,  and  has  for  many  years  proved  the 
courge  of  Europe. 

1 he  fmall  pox  generally  appears  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fumnier.  Ids  fo  in  autumn, 
ind  leaft  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  mofl  liable  to 
-Ills  difeafe  ; and  thofe  whofc  food  is  unvvholefome, 
/ho  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  v/ith  grofs  hu- 
nours,  run  the  grcaicfl  hazard  from  it. 

1 he  difeafe  is  dilliuguiflisd  into  the  diflinft  and  egn- 
iuentkind;  the  latter  of  wliich  is  always  attended 
vith  danger.  There  are  like  wife  other  diflindlons  of 
lie  fmall  pox  ; as  the  cliryflallinc,  the  bloody.  See. 

CAUSES.  I he  fmall  pox  is  common-ly  caught  by 
nfeaion.^  Since  the  difeafe  was  firif;  brought  into  Eu- 
opc,  the  infedtion  has  never  been  wholly  excinguiflied, 
‘Or  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  I know,  been 
aken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it  has  become  in  a 
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manner  conftitutional.  Children  who  have  overheated 
themfelves  by  running,  wreftling,  See.  or  adults  after 
a debauch,  are  mod  apt  to  he  feized  with  the  fmalJ 
pox.  » 

SYMPTOMS.- — This  difeafe  is  fo  generally  known, 
that  a minute  delcription  of  it  is  unnecelTary.  Children 
Commonly  look  a little  dull,  feem  liftlds  and  drowfy 
for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent  fymptoms  of 
the  fmall  poxappdar.  They  are  hkewife  more  inclined 
to  drink  than  ufuaj,  have  little  appetite  for  folid  food, 
complain  of  wearihels,  and  upon  taking  exercife,  are 
apt  to  fweat.  Thefe  fucceed  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and 
heat  by  turns,  which  as  the  time  of  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches, become  more  violent,  and  are  accompanied 
with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  Sec,  The 
pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  ‘heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reft- 
IcfTnefs.  When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a 
kind  of  horror,  with  a fudden  ftart,  which  is  a very 
common  fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  v as 
are  alfo  convulflon  fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of  fick- 
ening,  the  fmall  pox  generally  begins  to  appear  ; fome- 
times,  indeed,  they  appear  looner,  but  that  is  no  fa- 
vourable fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  refemble 
fleabites,  and  are  foonefh  difeovered  on  the  face,  arms, 
and  breaft. 

The  mofl;  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  eruption, 
and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  fbon  as  the  puflules 
appear.  In  a mild  diflindl  kind  of  final]  pox  the  puflules 
feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  and  they  generally  keep  coming  out  gradual- 
ly for  feveral  days  after.  Puflules  which  are  difliinfl, 
with  a florid  red  bafis,  and  which  fill  with  thick  puru- 
lent matter,  firfl  of  a whitifli,  and  afterwards  of  a yel- 
lowifli  colour;  arethebefl. 

■ A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puflules  is  an  unfavour* 
able  lymptom ; as  alfo  when  they  are;  fmall  and  flat, 
with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puflules  which  con- 
tain a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great  num- 
ber of  pocks  on  the  fide  is  always  attended  with  danger. 
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It  is  Hkcwife  a bad  fign  when  they  run  into  one  another. 
It  is  a moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  pctechiae, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  inteiTpeiTed  a- 
mong  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  difTo- 
Iiition  of  the  blood,  and  fliew  the  danger  to  be  very . 
great.  Bloody  ftools  or  .urine,  with  a fvvelled  belly,  are 
bad  fymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a continual  flrangury.  Pale 
urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the 
neck,  arelignsof  ai\  approaching 'delirium  or  of  con** 
vulfion  fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  be- 
fore the  pocks  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavoura- 
ble. If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet 
: begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally  does  well  ; but 
••  when  thele  do  not  llicceed  each  other,  there  is  reafon 
to^  apprehend  danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom. 
t Cold  (hivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  dif- 
' cafe,  arc  likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the  teeth 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  afleftion  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
: tern,  is  a bad  lign  ; but  fometimes  it  is  occalioiied  bv 
' worms,  or  a dilbrclered  ftomach, 


KKGIMEN When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

1 Iniall  pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and 
t otten  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of 
! the  pattern’s  life.  I bavfe  known  children,  to  appeafe 
t the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and  purg- 
fed,  during  the  . fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of 
t the  fmall  pox,  to  fiich  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not 
' only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable 
’ to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they  were  out  ; lo  that 
I the  patient^  exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  uii- 
tider  the  dileafc. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
i alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if  thi«c 
primary  dileafc  ; whereas  it  is  c^nly  a fymptom, 
laiKi  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the  ao 

generally  go  off  before 
-the  aftual  appearance  of  the  fmall  pox,  ft  is  attributed 
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to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means  acquires  a repu-? 
tation  without  any  merit  *. 

All  that  Is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceffary  during  the 
eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  eafy, 
allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  balm  tea,  barley  water,  clear  whey,  gruels, 
See,  He  (hould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  fhould  fit 
up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould  have  his  feet  and 
legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water*,  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light,  and  he  fhould  be  as  little  di- 
fturbed  with  company  as  polhble. 

Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient ’too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials,  or  fudorihe  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever  and 
puflies  out  the  puftules.  This  has  numberlefs  ill  effefts* 
It  not  only  increafes  the  number  of  puflules,  but  like- 
wife  tends  to  make  them  run  into  one  another  ; and 
when  they  have  been  pufhed  out  with  too  great  vio- 
lence, they  generally  fall  in  before  they  come  to  ma- 
turity.. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee'the  fmall  pox 
begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender  charge 
with  cordials,  faflron,  and  marigold  teas,  wine,  punch, 
and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are  given  with  a 
view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the  eruption  from 
■ the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other  popular  miftakes,  is 

the  abufe  of  a very  jufl  obfervation that  when, 

there  is  a inoiflure  on  the  fldn,  the  pocks  rife  bettek, 
and  the  patient  is  eafier,  than  when  it  continues  dry 
and  parched. — But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing  the  pa- 
tient into  a fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves  unlefs  where 
it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  it  is  the  effe<fl:  of  drinking 
weak  diluting  liquors. 

* Convulsion  fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effects  are 
often  salutary.  They  seem  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  use  of  by 
Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  alWays  observed  a 
fever,  abated,  and  sometimes  quite  removed,  after  one  or  more  con- 
vulsion fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convulsions  being  a favourable 
tympiom  in  the  fever  whicli  precedes  the  eruption  of  the  small  poX,*. 
as  every  thing  which  mitigates  this  fever  lessens  the  eruption. 
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Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not  lie 
a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  Indulging 
them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  has  many  bad 
efFefts  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child.  Even  the  natu- 
ral heat  of  the  nuiTe  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fever 
of  the  child  ; but  if  fhe  too  proves  feverijfh,  which  is 
often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be  increafed 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall  pox  tg 
the  fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought 
if  pollible  never  to  be  in  the  lame  chamber,  as  the  per- 
fpiration,  the  heat,  fmell.  See.  all  tend  to  augment  the 
fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeale.  It  is  common 
among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three  children  lying  in 
the  fame  bed,  with  Inch  a load  of  puftules,  that  even 
their  (kins  hick  together.  One  can  hardly  view  alcene 
pf  this  kind  without  being  Hckened  at  the  fight;  but 
how  mufl  the  effluvia  aSeft  the  poor  patients,  many 
of  whom  perlfh  by  this  ufage  f.  ' * 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower  claf^ 
of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall  pox  to 
keep  On  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  fhould 
catch  cold,  but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The  linen 
becomes  hard  by  the  moiflure  which  it  abforbs,  and 
frets  the  tender  flein.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell, 


I have  known  a nurse  who  had  the  small  pox  before,  so  infected 
by  lying  constantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of  small  pox. 
that  she  had  not  only  a great  number  of  pustules  winch  broke  out  all 
over  ber  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant  fever  which  terminated  iii 
a nun;ber  ot  imposilmmes  or  boils,  anrl  from  which  she  narrowly  es- 
cap«<i  With  her  lite.  We  mention  this  to  put  others  on  their  /uard 
against  the  danger  of  this  virulent  infection, 

t ^ his  observation  is  likewise  applicable  to  hospitals,  workhouses, 
&c.  w here  numbers  of  Cfildren  happen  to  have  the  small  pox  at  the 
rl™*;  1^.'  ^ ^ m'"®  seen  above  forty  children  cooped  up  in  oneapart- 
ment  all  the  while  they  had  this  disease,  without  any  ot  them  being 
adraiUed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  , No  one  can  be  at  a loss  to  see  the 

u ^ Ukcw.ie  for  other  diseases,  that  no  paliUt 

"he^tk  ,i  f infirmaries. 
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avhich  is  very  pernidaus  both  to  the  patient  and  tliofe 
about  him  ; befides,  the  filth  and  fbrdes  which  adhere 
to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  np  again  into  the 
body,  greatly  augment  the  difeale. 

A patient  fhonid  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall  pox.  Cutaneous 
diforders  are  often  occafioried  by  naftinefs  alone,  and 
are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to 
be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refrefh  him. 
Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  is  thoroughly 
dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient 
is  moft  cpol, 

So  llrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall  pox,  that  numbers  flill  tall  a fa- 
crifice  to  that  error,  I have  fecn  poor  women  travelling 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their  children 
along  with  them  in  the  fmall  pox,  and  have  frequently 
obferved  others  begging  by  the  way  fide  with  infants 
in  their  arms  covered  with  puftules ; yet  I could  nevep 
learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of 
treatment.  This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the 
fafety,  at  leaft,  of  expofing  patients  in  the  fmall  pox  to 
the  open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon,  howeyer,  for 
expofing  them  to  public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients  in 
the  fmall  pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  pra£licc,  how- 
ever well  it  may  fnit  the  pnrpofes  of  boafting  inocula- 
tors,  is  dangerous  to  the  citlz,eus,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws,  of  humanity  and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples  roafted 
or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  vyith  a little  fugar, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley  water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pocks  are  full,  butter  milk,  being  of  an  open- 
ing and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeale  is  generally  divided 
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into  four  different  periods  viz.  the  fever  which  pfe- 
cedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fiippnra- 
■ion  or  maturation  of  the  pufliiles,  and  the  fecondary 
ever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is  rie* 
refTary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the  pa- 
icnt  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  diluting  li- 
piors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm  water. 
Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeft  courfe  that  can  be 
aken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of  a ftrong  CQnftitntion 
nd  plethoric  habit  fometimes  require  bleeding.  When 
. full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin,  and  other  fymptons  of  inflam- 
nation,  render  this  operation  neceflTary,  it  ought  to  be 
>ciTormed;  but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it 
5 fafer  to  be  let  alone  : if  the  body  is  boubd,  emollient 
lyfters  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit 
•vxak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank’ 

. order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginnS  of 
fever.  Nature  generally  attemps  a difeharge,  either 
pwards  or  downwards  ; which  if  promoted  by  eentle 

leans,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
leale.  ^ 


Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
imary  fever  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too 
veat  an  eruption,  yet  after  the  pullules  have  made 
■eir  appearance,  our  bufincfs  is  to  promote  the  fup. 
iration  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  Na- 
e to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a low 

eepmg  pulle,  faintilhnefs  and  great  lofs  of  ftrength 

in?'  whkh  ' necelTary,  we  would  recommend  good 

antitv  of  be  made  into  negus,  with  an  equal 

anp-pthf-  II  Sharpened  with  the  juice  of 

ange  the  jelly  ot  currants,  and  the  like.  Wine  whev 

Kir  K’  proper  S |.  S - 

profol’i  of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead 

piomoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

‘f  Se"n  f?  ‘'’r  often  prevented  by 

-violence  of  the  fever,  In  thisc»ft  the  ce®l  regi- 
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men  is  ftrlftly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber 
must  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ou^ht  likewife  fre- 
quently to  betaken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  lightly  cover- 
ed with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceffive  I'eftlelTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and  fill- 
ing of  the  fmall-pox  ; when  this  happens,  gentle  opiates 
are  neceffary.  Thefe,  however  ought  always  to  be 
adminiflred  with  a sparing  hand.  To  an  infant,  a tea- 
spoonful of  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  every 
five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defircd  effect.  An  adult 
will  require  a table -fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftranguary,  or  fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmall-pox, 
he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed  ; and,  if  he  be 
able,  fliould  walk  acrofs  the  room  wnth  his  feet  bare. 
When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  frequently  be  fet  on 
his  knees  in  bed,  and  fliould  endeayoiir  to  pais  his  urine 
as  often  as  He  can.  When  thefe  do  not  facceed,  atea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves 
the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than 
a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and  chap- 
ped, it  ought  frequently  to  be  wafhed,  and  the  throat 
gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened  with  a little 
vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a flool. 
This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  but 
the  foeces  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body,  become  acrid, 
and  even  putrid;  from  whence  bad  confequences  muft 
enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  when  the  body  is 
bound,  to  . throw  in  an  emollient  clyfter  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  through  the  vdiole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
This  will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  -petechiae,  purple,  black  or  livid  fpots,  appear 
.among  the  fmall  pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  miifl  immedi- 
ately be  adminiftered  in  as  large  doles  as  the  patient’s 
Itomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms  of  the 
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bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces  of  com* 
mon  water,  one  ounce  of  fimpic  cinnamon  water,  and 
two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or  jemon.  This  may 
be  iharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table- 
ipoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an 
adult  in  the  fame  form,  hernay  take  it  at  leafl  three  dr 
four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  but  mull  be  adminiftered  as  frequently  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear  it;  in  which  cafe  it  will  often  pro- 
duce very  happy  effects.  I have  frequently  feen  the 
petechia  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a very 
threatening  afpect,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter 
by  the  nfe  of  the  bark  and  acids.  ^ 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be 
generous,  as  wine  or  flrong  negus  acidulated  with  fpirits 
of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants  or 
inch  like.  His  food  muft  conlift  of  apples,  roafled  or 

oiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an 
^ acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when  the 
petechia  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likev/ife  in  the 
ymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox,  where  the  malter  is 
thin  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  feems 
to  poflefs  a Angular  power  of  affifting  Nature  in  prepar- 
mg  laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter;  confe: 
-quently  it  muft  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  dif- 
tafes.  where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
oiten  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and  the 
matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  traniparent 
md  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance  of  rLnbg 
nto  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  a! 
■bove,  changed  the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the  matted 
ind  produced  the  moft  happy  effefts.  ’ 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly;  or  as  the  e-ootl 
aye  airived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is  very  irreat-  Tn 

>b.s  cafe  bfiftering-plafters  muft  hf  immediately  applied 
Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  efFcft  in  rifing 
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the  piiftules  -after  they  have  rybficlecl ; but  it  leqiiirc.t 
to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what  length  the 
patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms,  however,  may  be 
applied  to  the  feet  and  hands ; as  they  tend  to  promote 
the  fwelling  of  the  parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw 
the  humours  towards  the  extremities. 

The  rnoft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what  we 
call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 
the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on  tlie  face ; 
amd  moh  of  thofc  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox  are  carried 
off  by  this  fever.  • 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her  endea- 
vours this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counteraded,  but 
promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time  fupporte^ 
by  food  and  drink  ofj  a nourifliing  and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat  intend,  and 
the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptons  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  breafl;,  the  patient  mufl  immedi- 
. ately  be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mufl:  be 
regulated  by  the  patient’s  flrength,  age,  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fympton?, 

But  in  the  fecopdary  feyer,  if  the  patient  be  feveriflr, 
the  puftles  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be  great 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  bliflering-plafters  muft  be 
applied,  and  the  patient  mtift  be  fupported  with  gene- 
rous cordials.  Wine,  and  eyen  Ipirits,  have  fbmetimes 
been  given  in  fiich  cafes  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it  would 
feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puflules,  as 
foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould  be  opened.  This 
is  every  day  praftifed  in  other  phlegmons  which  tend  to 
fuppuratiop ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it 
fhould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fevy 
jnight  always  be  leffened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

’ The  puflules  fliould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
|urn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  neceifary  for 
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thl«!  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with  a lan- 
cet,,or  a needle,  and  the  matter  ablbrded  by  a little  dry 
lint.  As  the  pnlhiles  are  generally  firft  ripe  on  the 
face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  vyith  opening  thelc,  and 
the  others  in  courle  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puf- 
tules  generally  fill  again  a fecond  or  even  a third  time  ; 
for  which  caufe  the  operatioii  may  be  repeated,  or  ra- 
ther continued,  as  long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  apr 
pearance  of  matter  in  the  puflnles. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  ration- 
al as  it  is,  has  been  neglefled  from  a piece  of  tniftaken 
tcnclernefs  is  parents.  They  believe  that  it  muft  give 
great  pain  to  the  poor  child;  and,  therefore,  would  ra- 
ther fee  it  die  then  have  it  thus  tortured.  This  notion, 
however,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I have  fre- 
quently opened  the  puftules  when  the  patient  did  not 
fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  Icaft  fenfible  of  it; 
but  luppole  it  were  attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is 
nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  advantages  which  may 
arife  from  it. 

Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  refbrp- 
tion  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife  takes  off 
the  tenfion  of  the  fldn,  and  by  that  means  greatly  re- 
lieves the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the 
pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance. 
Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the  puftules,  cannot 
fail  to  corrode  the  tender  (kin ; by  which  many  a hand- 
fome  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a rc- 
femblance  to  the  human  figure 

It  is  generally  neceftary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are  gone 
off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has 
been  open  thiough  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature 
have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceftary;  but  it  ought  no 
ver  wholly  to  be  neglefted. 

* fhough  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  Is  only  necessa- 
2 when  the  patient  has  a great  deal  oF small-pox,  or  when  tlie  matter 
Which  ihc'y  contiin  is  of  so  thin  and  acrid  a nature,  that  there  is  rea- 
son 10  appr'ehend  bad  consequences  From  its  being  quickly  resorb- 
or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  oF  circulaling  humours. 
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For  veiy  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfc  fugar,  and  given  in  Imall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. T.  hofc  who  are  farther  advanced  mull:  take  me- 
dicines of  a lharper  nature.  For  example,  a child  of  five 
or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine 
rhubarb  in  powder  overnight,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
jalap  hi  powder  next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought 
ofl  withfrefh  broth  or  water  gruel,  and  may  be  repeat- 
ed three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
tween each  dofe.  F or  children  further  advanced,  and 
adults,  the  dole  mufi;  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
age  and  conftitution  *. 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  mufi:  be  brought  to 
fuppuration  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  means  of  ripening 
poultices;  and  when  they  have  been  opened  or  have 
broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  mufi:  be  purged. 
The  Peruvian  bark  and  milk  diet  will  likewife  be  ufe- 
ful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptons  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox, 
the  patient  mufi:  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is  good  ’ 
and  put  upon  a courfe  of  afies  milk,  with  fuch  exercife 
as  he  can  bear.  For  further  diredions  in  this  cafe,  fee 
'the  article  Confumptions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
po  wer  of  medicine  more  effedlually  than  the  fmall-pox, 
yet  more  may  be  done  before  hand  to  render  this  difeafe 
favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as  almoft  all  the 
danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by  inoculation.  This 
faliitary  invention  has  been  known  in  Europe  above 
Jiaif  a century ; but,  like  mofi;  other  ufeful  difeoveries, 

* I have  of  late  been  accustomed,  after  the  small-pox,  to  give  one, 
two.  three,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morning  with  a suitable  dose 
ct  jalap.  Or  the  jalap  and  calomel  may  be  mixed  together,  and^givea 
in  the  morning. 
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it  has  till  of  late  made  but  flow  progrefs.  It  muft,  how- 
ever,  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country, 
that  inoculation  has  met  with  a more  favourable  recep- 
tion here  than  among  an}^  of  our  neighbours.  It  is 
flill,  however,  far  from  being  general,  which  we  have 
reafon  to  fear  will  be  the  cafe,  ns  long  as  the  praftice 
continues  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  difeovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-poxbeen  introduced  as  a fa/hion, 

. and  not  as  a medical  difeovery,  or  had  it  been  pradifed 
i by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it  is  in  tho(e 
: countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long  ago 
b been  univerfal.  Fears,  jealoufies,  prejudices,  and  op- 
pofite  interefts  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  molt  effedlual 
obflades  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difeovery. 
i Hence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till 
: taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not 
: only  rendered  thepradice  more  extenfive,  but  likewife 
: more  fafe,  and  by  acting  under  lels  reftraint  than  the 
regular  practitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the  pa- 
tient’s greatefl:  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want  of  care, 

: but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know,  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccels  of  modern  inoculators,  to  any  fuperior  skill, 

; preparing  the  patient,  or  communicating  the 

: difeafc.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  a fordid  defire  of 
engrofling  the  whole  practice  to  themfelves,  pretend 
to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  of  noflrums  for  prepar- 
ing perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail  offuccefs. 
But  this  js  only  a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  igno- 
rant an  inattentive.  Common  fenfe  and  prudence 
alone  arc  fufficient,  both  in  the  choice  of  the  fubject 
and  management  of  the  operation.  Whoever  is  pof- 
• Idled  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for  his  children 
w lenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be  in 
a good  flate  of  health,  ^ 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  rcfult  of  theory,  but  of  ob- 
ervation.  T.  hough  fcw  phyficians  have  had  more  op- 
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portmiitics  of  trying  Inoculation  in  all  its  clilircrcnt 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  tliefe, 
generally  reckoned  of  Important  circumftances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this  or 
the  other  method,  See,  that  tor  feveral  years  paff,  1 
have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the 
whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method  follow- 
ed with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  in- 
conveniences that  attend  the  other*. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great  va- 
riety of  ways  with  nearly  the' fame  degree  of  fafety  and 
fiicceis.  Ill  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the  prac- 
tice, the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  children, 
hy  opening  a bit  of  the  skin  with  a needle,  and  putting 
into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule. 
On  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  they  pals  a wet  thread  with 
the  matter  through  the  skin  between  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger ; and  in  fome  of  the  hates  of  Barbary,  ino- 
culation is  performed  by  rubbing  in  the  variolous  mat- 
ter between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  or  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  practice  of  communicating  the 
finaU  -pox,  by  rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the 
skin,  has  been  long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone 

* A critical  situation,  too  often  to  be  met  \vitli,  first  put  me  upon 
trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  lost  all  .his  children  except 
one  son,  by  the  natural  small-pox,  was  determined  lo  have  him 
inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  desired  I would  persuade 
the  motlier  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  propriety  but  that  was  im- 
possible ; they  were  not  to  be  persuaded ; and  either  could  nt)t  get 
the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined  against  conviction.  It-' 
wasalwav.s  a point  with  me  not  to  perform  the  operation  without  the 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned.  I therefore  advised  the  hither,  after 
giving  is  son  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fii^U'pox  of  agoocl  kind,  to  open  tv?o  or  three  of  the  pustules,  taking 
up  the  matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  home  to 
take  his  son  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a slight  scratch  with  a pin,  after- 
wards to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  farther  no- 
tice of  it.  All  this  he  punctually  performed  ; and  at  the  usual  period 
the  small-pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were  ot  an  exceeding 
good  kind,  and  so  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed. 
None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  disease  had  come  in  the  na- 
tUTiil  wav,  till  the  f;oy  was  well. 
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by  the  name  of  buying  tht  fmall-pox.  This  cuflom 
has  long  been  prevalent  in  Wales 

The  present  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  (linting  incilion*  in  the  arm,  fo  fu- 
pcrficialas  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin,  with 
a lancet,  wet  with  frefti  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puf- 
tule  ; afterwards  the  wounds  arc  dosed  up,  and  left 
-without  any  drdling.  Some  make  ufc  of  a lancet  co- 
vered with  the  dry  matter;  but  this  is  lefs  certain,  and 
ought  never  to  be  ufed,  unlcfs  where  frdh  matter  can- 
not  be  obtained;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter  ought 
■ to  be  moiilcncd,  by  holding  theknect  for  fomc  time  in 
’ the  fleam  of  warm  water 

Indeed,  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to 
the  fkin,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let 
.a  bit  of  thread  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet  with  the 
matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm,  midway 
between  the  lliouldcr  and  the  cIbow,and  covered  with  % 
piece  of  the  common  flicking  plaster,  and  kept  on  for 
■eight  Often  clay.  This  will  (bldom  fail  to  communi- 
cate the  difeafe.  We  mention  this  method,  because 
many  people  arc  afraid  of  a wound  ; and  doubtlcfs  the 
more  eaflly  the  operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the 
greater  chance  to  become  general.  Some  people  ima- 
gine that  the  difcliarge  from  a wound  lelTcns  the  crup- 
:ion  ; but  there  is  no  great  ftrtss  to  be  laid  on  this  no- 

lon  ; belidcs,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate  and  become 
roublcfome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confMered 
is  a medical  operation  in  thofc  countries  from  whence 
VC  learned  it.  In  T iirkcy  it  is  performed  by  the  women; 
md  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  brahmins  or  pricfls,  li 
his  country  the  cuflom  is  flill  in  its  infancy;  we  make 
m doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  become  fo  familiar, 
hat  parents  will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  chil- 
*en,  than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 


inf  communicates  this  disease  by  a little  bit  mf  thread 

'Hs  j blistering  plaster 

r n?t?  n?"-  advantage  in  those  caTds  wheri 

- pauent  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  anycuUing  instrumenw 
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No  Tet  ofmtn  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der the  pradice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
greateft  oppofition  to  it  flill  arihng  from  fome  fcruplcs 
of  GO nfcience;,  which  they  alone  can  remove.  I would 
recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour  to  I'e- 
move  the  religious  objedlions  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  falutary  praftice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglcfting  to  make  ufe 
of  a,  mean  which  providence  has  put  in  our  power,  for 
faving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents 
as  willfully  neglect  the  means  of  faving  their  children’s 
lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofc  who  put  them  to  death.  I 
wifli  this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and  re- 
gions prejudices  ; yet  I cannot  help  reeommending  it 
in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents  to  confider  how 
great  an  injury  they  do  their  childreng  by  neglecting 
to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenz,ic  in  his  Hiftory  of  Health*. 

^ Many  and  great/*  says  this  humane  author,  are  the  dangers 
atffending  the  naturid  infection,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is 
quite  secure.  The  mtural  infection  may  invade  weaker  distemper- 
ed bodies,  by  no  means  disposed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It  may  at- 
tack them  at  a season  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  intensely  cold, 
it  may  be  communicated  from  a sort  of  small-pox  impregnated  with 
the  Utmost  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon  people  unexpectedly, 
when  a dangerous  sort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a maritime  place. 
It  may  surprise  us  soon  after  excesses  commited  in  luxury,  intempe* 
ranee,  or  lewdness.  It  may  likewise  sejze  on  tlte  innocent  after  in- 
dispensable watchings,  hard  labour,  or  necessary  journeys.  And  is 
it  a trivial  advantage,  that  all  these  unhappy  circumsiances  can  be 
prevented  by  inoculation  ? By  inoculation  numbers  are  saved  from 
deformity  as  well  as  from  death.  In  tlie  natural  small-pox,  how  often 
are  thO  finest  features,  and  the  most  beautiful  complexions,  miserably' 
disfigured  ? Whereas  inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  of 
scars,  even  where  the  numbers  of  pustules  on  the  face  has  been  very 
sonsiderablc,  and  the  symptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many 
other  grievous  complaints  that  are  frequently  subsequent  to  the  ijatural 
sort,  seldom  follow  the, artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  also  prevent 
those  inexpressible  terrors  that  perpetually  harass  persons  who  never 
bad  this  disease,  insomuch  that  when  tlie  small-pox  is  epidemical,  e»- 
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To  thofe  mentioned  by  the  doftor  we  fhall  only  add, 
that  Tuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  in  the  early 
period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy,  but  like- 
wife  in  a great  meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the 
moll  ufefuland  important  offices.  Few  people  would 
^huic  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a have  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or  a 
fnrgcon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf,  at- 
tend others  under  that  malady?  How  deplorable  is 
the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age  with- 
Dut  having  had  the  fmall-pox ! A woman  with  child 
feldom  furvives  this  difeafe,  and  if  an  infant  happen  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  breafl:, 
who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf,  the  feene  muft  be 
diflreffing!  Iffhe  continue  to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  her  own  life  ; an.l  if  fhe  wean  it,  in  all  pro- 
Dability  it  will  periffi.  How  often  is  the  affe£tionate 
mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfc,  and  abandon  her 
:hildren,  at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is  moft  ne- 
ceffary  ? Yet,  ffiould  parental  affe£tion  get  the  better 
of  her  fears,  the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal. 

1 have  known  the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infants 
'aid  in  the  fame  grave,  both  untimely  vidims  to  this 
dreadful  malady.  But  thefe  are  fccnes  too  (hocking 
2ven  to  mention.  Let  parents  who  run  away  with 

■ire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the  face  of  distress 
ipread  over  the  whole  coi.  ntry  ? From  this  terror  it  arises,  that  justice 
s frequently  postponed,  or  diseburaged,  at  sessions  or  assises  where  the 
tmall-pox  rages.  Witnesses  and  juries  dare  not  appear  ; and  by  raasen 
jf  the  necessary  absence  of  some  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  useful 
'udges  are  not  attended  w'ith  that  profound  reverence  and  splendour  due 
CO  their  office  and  merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent 
lur  brave  sailors  from  being  seized  with  this  distemper“on  shipboard, 
where  they  must  quickly  spread  the  infection  among  such  of  the  crew 
w-hc  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  scarce  any  chance  ta  es- 
cape, being  half  stifled  w'ith  the  closeness  of  their  cabins,  and  but  very 
indifferently  nursed  < Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  soldiery,  the  miseries  at- 
tending these  poor  creatures  when  attacked  by  the  small- pox  on  a march, 
are  inconceivable,  without  attendance,  without  lodgingi,  without  accom- 
nigdation;  so  that  one  oi  three  commonly  perishes.’* 


Qlf 
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their  children  to  avoid  the  flnall-pox,  or  who  rcfur,-  i 
inoculate  them  in  nftncy,  confider  to  what  dcplo^abl! 
Mtuations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  tender 

As  the  finall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  difeafe 
in  moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other  choice  re 
mams  but  to  render  the  malady  a.s  mild  as  podiblc.  Thi< 

<=xtirpation  now  left  iii  our  power 
and  though, t may  feem  paradoxical,  the  artificial Lthoii 

rendered  uni- 

^our  ’ to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting 

r k!  " confequence,  wetlicr  I 

neU^r^o'd ‘fl  ^ extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as 
neither  to  deflroy  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that 

a dL^7-^  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 

a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hard- 
ly ilererve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  wai-,  one  in  four 

th  t*ies  ; but  by  inoculation'  not  one  in  a 

thoidand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  having  inoculated 
ten  thouland  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  phn  eftablifhed  for 
rendering  this  falutary  practice  univerfal ; but  am  afraid 
I lhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  indeed  are 
many  ; yet  the  tiling  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  The 
aim  is  great : no  lels  than  faving  the  lives  of  one  fonrih 
part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in 
cirder  to  accomplifhcd  £o  deiii'aWe  an  end 

*1  he  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  practice  nniverfal 
imift  be  to  remove  the  reiigious  prejudices  againft  it. 
This,  as  already  obferved^  can  only  be  done  by  the 
clergy.  Thcy^  muft  not  only  recommciKl  it  as  a duty 
to  others,  but  likewife  praaice  it  on  their  own  children. 
Kxample  will  ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifitc,  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all.  For  this  purpole,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  pooy  gratis.  It 
is  hard  that  £b  ulcful  a part  of  mankind  fiiould,  by  their 
poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  cf  any  ftatc 
to  render  the  pra^ice  general,  at  kaft  as  far  as  their  do- 
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minion  extends.  We  do  not  mcin  that  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  a Jaw.  The  beJt  way  to  promote  it  would 
bt  to  employ  a fiifficient  number  of  operators  at  the 

piiMic  expence  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor. 
rtiLs  would  only  be  neceffary  till  the  practice  became 
general  . afterwards  cullom,  the  ftrongell  of  all  Jaws 
would  oblige  every  individual  to  inoculate  his  children 
tt)  prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  feheme.  that  the  poor  would 
rcfiife  to  employ  the  moculators  : this  difficulty  is  eafilv 
removed  A fmall  premfum  to  enable  mothers^  anend 

then  children  while  under  the  difeafe.  would  be  a’fuffi- 
cient  inducement ; belides.  the  fuccefs  attendint 
o^ration  would  foon  banilh  all  objeftions  to  it  Evi* 
confiderations  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  cm 
brace  this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  chLren  to 

' r T '"r  when  tLy  come  to  be  ufe 

iofs  of  tLT  ' this  malady,  to  the  great 

'“'Lf and  detriment  of  the  public  ® 

attentfon  to  tt  r ft" 

ing  the  Foundling  htital'  \e  R t"‘ 

fiy.  if  one-tenth  partf  the  r.  -7^  venture  to 

that  inftitution,  had  bee^n  beio'S  tow 

thepraftice  of  inoculation  of  t^  ffia promoting 

poor,  that  not  only  more  ufet-..*^ 

but  the  practice  ere  Paved, 

tins  iJland.  It  is’no"trbe’'  univerfal  in 

ami  a little  mouey  I n J'™"g‘"^d;vhat  effect  example 

to  themfelves  they  would  ' “T 

without  thinking  nf ^ ^ thcoid  way, 

this  as  a hint  to  the  ^ ^ ■™Provcmeht.  We  only  mciL 

P*'ch  a feheme  be  aLwed^l 

be  laid  down  for  thc^xecuin^oVT 

and  nftenfby 'the  to  bring  about, 

entruftedwith  the  0x00101^  r u tb  fe 

'n?  the  noble  j urpofes  for  whrh  th  anfwer- 

\'.«-all.  theiefore.  pidnt  of«  T’' 

^hi^:hthcbei  cfits  of  i ^ method  by 

DC, .cuts  Of  inoculation  may  be  extended  to  th« 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  become 
more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every 
parifti  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall  annual  fa- 
lary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the  pai  ilh  at  a 
proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  ex- 
pence,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrels 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifli  to  put  the  evil  day 
as  far  off  as  poffiblc.  This  is  a principle  in  our  nature  ; 
and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  anticip^iting  a fu- 
ture evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  so  avcrleto  it. 
But  thisobjcction  is  fufficiently  answered  by  the  fuccefs. 
Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer  a Icffer  evil  to-day 
to  a greater  tomorrow,  provided  they  were  equally 

^^The  ^other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflexion.  This 
has  a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  • 

Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world 
them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the  dime  ^ 
tv,and,  till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make 
but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it 
but  cuftom.  Make  the  praaicc  faflnoPable,  and  all  ob- 
ie^tions  will  foon  vanifti.  It  is  faftiion  alone  that  as 
led  the  multitude  Cnee  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
will  lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muft,  therefore,  call 
upon  the  more  enlightened  part  “^"^ind  to  feta  pat- 
tern to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for 
fometime  meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevai. 

T am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from  the 
expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended ; this,  is  eafily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that^  every  paiifti  oug 
employ  a Sutton  and  a Dimfdale  as  inocuhtors.  ^ 

have  by  their  fuccefs  already  recommended  themfclv 
\EZticd  heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  «ach  . 
but  have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  fuccee  . • y 

cmairly  have.  Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the 
Hlfficuitles  will  foon  vanifti.  There  is  not  a parifli,  a d 
Wdlv  a vilge  in  Britain,  ^eftitute  offome  perfon  who 
Sed  Bufthisisafar  more  difficult  operation, 
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and  requires  both  more  iliill  and  dexterity  than  inocu-’ 
lation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy.  Moll 
of  them  know  , fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft  all  of 
them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are  the 
qualifleations  neceflary  for  the  pradice  of  inoculation.^ 
The  priefls  among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform' 
this  office,  and  why  fliould  a Chriflian  teacher  think 
hiDifelf  above  it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  fouls,  merit  a'part  of  the  paftor’s  care;  at  leaft  the 

peateft  '^acher  whoever  appeared  among  men,  feems 
to  have  thought  fo.  ’ . 

_ Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recommend 
It  to  perfons  to  perform  the  operation  themfelves.  Let 
them  take  any  method  of  communicating  the  difeale 
t ley  pleafe ; provided  the  fubjefts  be  healthy,  and  of  a 
proper  ap,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their 
wilh.  _ I have  known  many  inftances,  even  of  mothers 
; nf  ^ Operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  ' 

confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft  v 
Ind.a  iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated  wiith  his  own 

lotwitbH  hundred  of  his  flaves,  who, 

JnfavourXV"®  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  ' 

San  e f M did  well.  Common 

echames,  liave  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed 

lo  nof  ^ho°"  fiiccefs  as  phyficians.  We 

t in  their  To difeourage  thofe  wiio  have 
noculate  ther^'i.’-.?"™  employing  perlons  of  Ikill  to 

■chad  th!’  that  where  fuch  cannot 

e that  account,  to 

:>'/pnftte°^  Zll'^h  to  recommend 

'hicb  I tok  with  the  method 

giving  him  two  gentle  T"  T "’’''r 

■’  take  a bit  of  i ■ ^ ’ * '"'dcred  the  nurfe 

'ith  frefli  matter  fn  previoully  wet 

'in,  coverinn  it  wit/™  and  to  lay  it  upon  Ids' 

‘ftmg  It  witl,  a piece  of  mcking-plafter.  This 
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remained  on  fix  oiTevcn  days,  till  it  was  nibbed  off  by 
accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall-pox  made  their 
appcarcncc,  and  vvcrc  exceeding  favourable  Surely 
this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  neceilary,  may  be 
done  without  any  skill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  rubjett,  becaufc 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended  to  Ibciety 
by  any  other  means  than  making  the  prafticc  generaf. 
While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  iiiufl  prove  hurtful  to. 
the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and 
is  communicated  to  many  who  might  other  wife  never 
have  had  the  difeafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that 
nearly  the  fame  number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as 
before  inoculation  was  introduced;  and  this  important 
difeovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  may  be  faved- 
than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great 
xnf^afure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the 
whole  community 

The  fpring  and  autumm  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account  of 
the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate ; but  it  ought 
to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the  moft  un- 
healthy feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubtedly  the 
beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  ftatc 
of  health.  I have  always  obferved  that  children  in 
paiticular  arc  more  fickly  toward  the  end  of  fpring 
and  autumn  that  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this 
account^  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  I would: 
propofe  winter  as  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  inocula-  , 
tion  ; though  on  every  other  confidcration,  the  fpring 

would  feem  to  be  preferable. 

The  most  proper  age  for  inoculation  i.s  bfetweenthree 
and  five.  Many  approve,  of  inoculating  on  the  breast,  t 
and  where  no  circumstances  forbid  this  practice,  I have 
no  obieaion  to  it.  ' Children,  however,  are  more  liable  -j 
to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards;  befidcs,  the;^. 
anxiety  oftue  mother  or  nurfc,  .ftiould  the  child  be  in > 


* By  a well-laid  plan  for  ex 
ved  at  a small  expenct;,  thai 


ir  extending' Inoculation,  more  lives  might  be 
, than  are  at  present  preserved  by  all  the  ho*^ 


sum. 
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dinner,  wouli  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the 

Chiluren  who  have  conflitntional  difeafes,  mnft  ne« 
vca-thclcfs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the  ha- 
’ it  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time 
V hen  they  are  rnoft  healthy.  Accidental  dileafes 
fiould  alvvav-s  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  necelTary  to  regulate  the  diet 
f r Ibme  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated.  In 
cluldrcn,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  feldom 
ncceifary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the  moft  lini- 
ple  and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  pap,  water-pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  me^ts. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a hotter 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  oy  abound  with  bad  hu- 
mours, ought  to  be  put  on  a fpare  diet  before  they  are 
inoculated.  Their  food  fliould  be  of  a light  cooling  na- 
ture, and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  prepara- 
tion, but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be 
fuited  to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  patient.  The  fne- 
cefs  of  inoculators  docs  not  depend  on  the  preparation 
of  their  patients,  but  on  their  management  of  them 
while  under  the  difeafe.  Their  conflant  care  is  to 
keep  them  cool,  and  their  bedies  gently  open,  by  which 
means  the  tever  is  kept  low,  and  the  eruption  greatly 
lelfcned.  The  danger  is  feldom  great  when  the  puf- 
tules  are  few,  and  their  m.mber  is  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fever  which  precedes  and  attends  the  erup- 
tiou.  Hence  the  chief  fccret  of  inoculation  confifts  in 
regulating  the  eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be 
kept  fiifhcicntly  low  by  the  methods  above  mentioned. 

^I’he  regimen  during  tlic  difeafe  is  in  all  refpedts' the 
fime  as  under  the  natuml  finall-pox.  The  patient  mull; 
be  kept  cool,  his  diet  ftiould  be  light,  and  his  drink 
weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad  fymptoms  ap- 
pear, which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muff  be  treated 
m the  fame  way  as  dire(^l:ed  for  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
Purging  is  not  Icfs  necefiary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  irio- 
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culation,  than  in  the  natural  way,  and  oiitrlit  by  no 
means  to  be  ncglefted.  ^ 

Inoculation,  beneficial  as  it  is,  would  have  been  of 
much  more  extenfive  and  effential  benefit,  had  it  be- 
come the  fafhion  for  people  in  general  to  perform  it 
themfelves,  without  having  recourfe  to  profefijonal  af- 
fiflance.  In  India,  where  it  is  performed  by  the  bra- 
mins,  not  one  in  a million  fails  to  receive  the  infection 
orfuffers  from  it  the  leafl  injury.  Were  this  example 
followed  by  the  clergy  of  Europe,  the  practice  would 
become  univerfal,  and  innumerable  lives  be  favcd. 
This  humane  a6t  is,  however,  pradtifcd  by  fome  of  our 
cleigy,  whole  example  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  have  an 
influence  on  the  venerable  body  in  general,  and  lead 
them  to  walk  in  the  fteps  of  their  great  Mailer,  who 
——went  about  curing  difeafes. 

iVIuch  as  the  interefled  part  of  the  faculty  exert 
themfelves  in  keeping  this  benencial  operation  in  their 
own  hands,  experience  fhews  that  it  requires  no  pro- 
feflional  knowledge,  nor  any  medicine  to  be  admini- 
flered  either  previous  or  poflerior  to  the  operation, 
and  that  a proper  regimen  and  abflinence  from  certain 
articles  that  may  prove  injurious,  is  all  that  is  requifite. 
What  uled  to  be  formerly  fo  general,  of  preparing  the 
body,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  reducing  its  llrength  by 
repeated  doles  of  phylic,  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious 
inftead  of  being  beneficial.  Common  fenfc  tells  us 
that  a perfon  in  full  health  is  always  bell  prepared 
to  meet  a dileafe.  One  perfedlly  well  attempting  to 
make  himfelf  better,  is  prepolle'rous  in  the  highell  de- 
gree ; and,  as  we  have  lo  often  had  occalion  to  obferve, 
nothing  can  be  fo  hurtful  to  the  conllitution  as  making 
the  belly  a druggifb’s  Ihop. 

The  clergy  have  it  certainly  moll  in  their  power  to 
render  inoculation  univerlal,  but  lliould  they  decline 
this  benevolent  office,  every  encouragement  fhould  be 
given  to  induce  mothers  to  perform  it  themfelves  ; a 
moderate  premium  would  at  firfl  have  this  effe6l,  and  in 
a fliort  time  experience  and  example  would  render  the 
practice  general,  and  fuperfede  the  necefiity  of  any  pe- 
cuniary inducement.  Even  at  this  day,  when  the  ma- 
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lagcment  of  the  patient  under  this  difbrder  has  in  a 
confiderablc  degree  reduced  the  number  of  its  vidims, 
ve  ftill  fee  many  left  by  its  ravages  as  fpeftacles  of 
ieformity  ; many  ruined  in  their  conftitution,  and  not 
* few  lofing  their  lives.  Were  the  pradice  of  inocu- 
ation  univerfal,  which  it  never  can  be  while  deemed 
i medical  operation,  all  the  evils  attending  the  fmall- 
)ox  would  fpeedily  difappear. 

The  introdudion  of  the  Cow-Pox,  if  by  experience 
t prove  a complete  and  infallible  preventive  againft 
he  fmall-pox,  is  doubtlefs  an  improvement  of  immenfe 
mportance.^  The  invention  and  promulgation  of  a dif- 
overy,  which  combines  eafe,  fafety,  and  hmplicity 
eferves  the  higheft  praife  ; and  patronifed  as  it  is  by 
he^  moll  diftinguillied  medical  charaders,  we  may 
mdl)  exped  in  its  general  adoption  the  complete  abo- 
tion  of  a difeafe  which  has  heretofore  proved  fo  fa- 
d to  mankind,^  This  fubjeft,  however,  will  be  ful- 

treated  of  in  a feparate  Chapter,  which  will  be 
*und  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  work. 
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that  dillrl  and  have  a great  affinity 

r of  thet  . , ^7  the  fame  quar^ 

e ftme  olrfon  ’ k ^ ‘"fhaious,  and  feldom  attack 

mmon  in  r '^he  meafles  are  mofl 

nmon  mthe  fpring  feafon,  and  generailv  difannea. 
lummer.  The  difeaff*  dnappeai 

tl,  feldom  proves  fatal  • ’"hen  properly  mana- 

n very  troublefome.  ' vonfequcnces  arc  of- 

hhe  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

;ding  to  the  rr pTaim  tfrr’ 

= year,  the  climate,  &c.  the  feafon  of 
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SYMPTOMS. The  mcafles,  like  other  fever<!, 

arc  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  wiili 
ficknefs  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  Vi  hite,  but 
generally  moift.  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a heavinefs 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a running  at  the 
nofe.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does  not  come 
before  the  eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflamma- 
tion and  heat  in  the  eyes,. accompanied  with  a dcfiuxion 
of  (liarp  rheum,  and  great acutenefs  of  feiifation,  fo  that 
they  cannot  bear  thelight  without  pain.  The  eye-lids 
frequently  fwcll  fo  as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  T’hc  pa- 
tient generally  complains  of  his  throat ; and  a vomiting 
or  loofenefs  often  precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools 
in  children  are  commonly  greenifh ; they  complain  of 
an  itching  ofthe  skin,  and  are  remarkably  pevifii.  Bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe'  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling  flea- 
bites^  appear,  firffc  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the  breaft, 
and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  ; thefe  may  be  difliii- 
guiflied  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their  fcarcely  rifing  a- 
bove  the  flein.  The  fever,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed  by  the  eruption, 
as  in  the  Imall-pox,  are  rather  increafed  ; but  the  vo- 
miting generally  ccafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  mcafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body  ; fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  tnfirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Fctc- 
chiae,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife  be  occ"Sfioned  by 
this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucccedsthe  mealies; 
in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles,  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly 
carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 

lungs.  _ 

7 he  moft  favourable  fymptomsare  a modehatc  looie- 

nefr,  a moift  fltin  j and  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine. 
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When  the  eruption  fndclcnly  falls  in,  and  the  patient 
is  feiiccl  with  adelii  ium;  he  is  in  the  greateft  danger.  If 
the  meaflcs  turn  too  Too n of  a pale  colour,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable rymptom,as  arealfo  great  weakuefs,  vomit- 
ing, reiUcirnefs,  and^difficulty  of  fwallowing.  Purple 
or  black  Ipots  appear’ ng  among  the  meaflcs,  arc  very 
unfavouralalc.  When  a continual  cough,  v^’ith  hoarfe- 
nefs,  fuccccds  the  difeafe,  there  is  rcafon  to  fufpe<Sl  an 
approaching  confumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  buhnefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affifl  Nature,  by 
proper  cordials,  it  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her 
efforts  be  too  languid,  but  when  they  afe  too  violent, 
tliey  muft  be  reffrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool  dilut- 
ing liquors.  See.  We  ought  hkewife  to  endeavour  to 
appeafe  the  molt  urgent  fymptoms,  as  the  cough,  rcRle- 
nels,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary 

here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  mufl; 
be  light,  and  ihe  drink  diluting.  Acids,  however,  do 
not  anfwcr  fo.well  in  the  mealies  as  in  the  fmall-pox, 
as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small-beer 
likewile,  though  a good  drink  in  the  lin.dl-pox,  is  here 
improper.  The  moft  faitable  liquors  are  decoctions 
of  liquorice  with  marfhmallow  roots  and  farfaparilla, 
infufiousof  linfeed  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm  tea, 
clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  T.'liele, 
ir  the  patient  be  coftive,  may  oe  fweetened  with  honey  ; 
or,  if  that  fliould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little 
manna  may  occalionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. The  meaflcs  being  an  imfiamma- 

tory  clifeafe,  without  any  critical  difeharge  of  matter, 
as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  common^  ncceflary, 
efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  difnculty 
of  brpthing,  and  great  pppreflion  of  the  brcafl.  But  if 
the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  maybe  omitteil  -j-. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukcw'ariii 
water,  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 


t Llo  not  know  any  disease  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necessary 

hi  tins  case 

1 iia\^'  alvvaystound  it  relieve  the  paLiuit. 
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The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  pio- 

moted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile 
tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  tronblcfome,  with  drynefg 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  pa- 
tient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm,  w^ater 
and  draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together  : or  take  now  and, then  a fpoon- 
ful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar-candy  diffol- 
ved  in  it.  1 hefe  will  loften  the  throat,  and  relieve 
the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  affumes  new  vi- 
gour, and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation,  the 
patient  mufl  be  bled  according  to  his  flrcngth,  and 
bllflering-plaflers  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent  the 
load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where,  if  an  in- 
flammation fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life’will  be  in 
imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  measles  fliould  fuddenly  difappear,  it  will 
be  ncceflary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which  wt  havc 
recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede  The  patient 
mufl  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials.  Bliflering- 
plaflers  muft  be  applied  to  the  legs  and  arms,  and  the 
body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm  poul- 
tices may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fliould  be  fliarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; and 
if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  in 
the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary,but  fliould  never  be 
given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reflleffnefs,  a violent 
loofcnefs,  when  the  cough  is  very  troublefbme.  For 
children,  the  fyrupof  popies  is  fufficient.  A tea-fpo6n- 
ful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given,  according  to  the 
patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms^ 
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After  the  mcaflcs  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  purged.  Tlii-?  may  be  conduced  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  direffed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fuccced  the  mealies,  it  may  be 
checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of  rhu- 
barb in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night.;  but  if 
thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom  fail  to 
have  that  effefl. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  mcades  Ihould  be  care- 
flil  what  they  eat  or  drink.  The  food  for  fome  time 
ought  to  be  light  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and  their, 
drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature  as  but- 
ter milk,  whey,  andfuch  like.  The^ught  alfo  to 
beware  of  expofing  themfclves  too  foon  to  the  cold 
air,  left  a fuffocating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  ©r  aconfump- 
tion  of  the  Iung§,  ftioukl  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
mealies,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  maybe  frequently  let 
at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  confti- 
tution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewnfe  to  drink  affes’ 
milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to 
ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe  to  a diet 
confifting  of  milk  and  vegetables  ; and  laftly,  if  thefe  do 
not  fuccced,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer  climate  f. 


o- communicate  the  measles,  as  well 
> e sm;tll-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  in  time 
the  practice  may  succeed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh  says  hecomZ^ 
nicatcd  the  disease  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried  thif  method  and 
have  not  found  it  succeed,  gome  thihk  the  disease  wouM  be  n^o  f 
certainly  c-mmmnicaU-d  by  rubbing  the  skin  of  a patient  who  has  the 
eas.es  wuh  cotton,  and  afterwards  applying  the  cotton  to  a wound 
f ania.I-pox  ; winle  others  recommend  a bit  of  flannel  which 

had  b«m  applj  d to  the  patient's  skin  all  the  time  of  the  to 

fortV  ^ u arm  or  Jeg  of  the  person  to  whom  ihe^in 

probaole,  howev^ 

1 u ’ liner  Irom  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  skin 

fliuiU|foai*U;rewe°'onV”^  ^ f which 

Jiand.1.  .hat  sticli  i.  blood.  It  is  agioe.1  on  all 

1 we  t ,c  . ‘ batl  disease  ve,  . 
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OP  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  tbc 
patient’s  skin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but  is 
moft  common  towards  ihe  end  of  fummer,  at  which 
time  it  often  fei'^es  whole  families  : children  and  young 
perfons  are  moft  lubjeft  to  it. 

■ It  begins  like  otlier  fevers  with  coldnefs  and  fliivcr- 
ing,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the  skin 
is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader,  more 
florid,  andjefs  uniform  than  the  mealies.  They  conti- 
nue two  or  tiTree  days,  and  then  difappear;  after  which 
the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-skin,  falls  off. 

There  is  fekiom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  ' The  patient, ought,  however,  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abftain  from'flefli,  ftrong  liquors  and  cordials, 
and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the  fever 
runs  high,  the  body  muft  be  kept  gently  open  by  emol-  - 
lient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A 
fcruple  of  the  former,  with  five  grains  of  the  latter, 
may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  ofiencr,  if  neceflary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feiz.ed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  ftupor  and 
epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and  legs  fliould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  bliftering  plafter  applied 
to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given 
every  night  till  the  patient  recovers 

Thefcarlct,  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrii^  or  ma- 
iignant  fymptoms,  in  whicji  cafe  it  is  always  dangerous. 
In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  not  only 
affefted  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but  with  languoi, 
ficknels,  and  great  oppreflion  ; to  thefe  fucceed  excci- 
five  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  with  a ferenefs  of  the 
throat ; the  pulfc  is  extremely  quick,  but  fmall  and  de- 
prefled  ; the  brcatlung  frequept  and  laborious ; thcskia 
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not,  but  not  quite  dry;  the  toncrue  moift,  and  covered 
witii  a whitiih  n-uicus ; the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcer- 
ated. When  the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : 
on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe, 
and  frcfli  ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium, 

When  this  dilease  is  miflaken  fora  fimple  inflamma- 
tion, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging  and; 
cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  only 
inedicTnes  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe,  are. 
cordials  and  antifcptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  wine, 
fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mufl;  be  in  ge- 
neral iimilar  to  chat  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  ma- 
lignant ulcerous  fore  throat 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fever 
is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacuation 
of  bile,  cither  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  denomi- 
nated bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  offummer  and  cea- 
f^s  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  mofl:  frequent 
and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  cfpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marfhy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry 
heats.  Perfons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps, 
or  who  are  expofed  to  the  night  air,  are  mofl  liable  to 
this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  bleed,  and  to 
put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen  recom- 
mended in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  ifarme  draught 
may  likewife  be  frequently  adminifl:ei*ed,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s body  be  kept  open  by  clyfteVs  and  mild  pnrga- 

* 111  the  year  1 77 ‘1-,  during  winter,  a very  bad  species  of  this  fever 
prevailed  in  E linburgii.  It  raged  ciiiefiy  ameng  young  people. 
The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied' with  a qmiist-y,  and  the 
inflamniatory'  svmpi'ims  were  so  blen'did  with  other  of  a putrid  nature^ 
as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  disease  very  difficult.  Many  of  the 
patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  were  afflicted  with  large 
swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  not  a;  few  had  a suppuraiioa 
in  one  or  both  cary. 
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tlvcs.  But  if  the  fever  fhould  remit  or  intermit,  bleed- 
ing will  feldom  be  iie:c(Iary.  In'this  cafe  a vomit  may- 
be adminiftered,  and,  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle 
purge  ; after  v^hich  the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally 
complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofcnefs,  the  patient  muftbefup- 
ported  with  chicken  broths,  jellies  of  hartfliorn,  and 
the  like  ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoction  for  his  or- 
dinary drink  If  a bloody  flux  fliould  accompanv  this 
fever,  it  mud  be  treated  in  the  manner  recommended 
under  the  article  Dyfcntcry, 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  Iweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giving 
him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table  fpoonful  of  Min- 
dcrerus’s  fpirit  | mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  mull:  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  dire<^ed  under  thefc  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceffary  to  prevent 
a relapfc.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  for  foinc  time  after  he  is  well.  He 
(hould  likewife  abflain  fi-om  all  trafhy  fruits,  new  li- 
<^uors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  aliment. 

Wc  cannot  forbear  here  repealing,  what  we  have  fo 
often  endeavoured  to  ineulcate,  namely,  the  impollibi- 
lity  of  prefciribing  for  a fever,  without  attending  to  the 
particulars  of  the  patient’s  cafe.  Not  only  can  no  ge- 
neral rule  or  universal  medicine  be  recommended,  buc 
the  mofl  able  pbyfician  cannot  pretend  to  preferibe  for 
ai  perfon  in  this  difeafe,  without  pcrfonally  judging  of 
the  patient’s  fituaiion.  Bleeding  may  certainly  be  be- 
neficial when  the  fymptoms  run  high,  with  a full  hard 
pulfe,  and  other  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  to  Judge 
this  requires  the  beft  medical  fkilL 

• See  Appendix,  White  Decoction.  ' 

^ 5^c  Appendix,  Sjnrit  0/ 
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CHAP.  XXV. 


OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  ANTHONY’S 

FIRE. 

'^p'HIS  cUrcafc.  which  in  (bme  parts  of  Britain  is  cal- 
led  the  rofe^  attacks  perlons  at  any  period  of  life, 
hut  is  moll  common  between  the  age  of  thirty  and 
forty.  Perlons  of  a fanguinc  or  plethoric  habit  are 
moll  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people,  and 
pregnant  women  ; and  fuch  as  hav’’e  once  been  afflidled 
with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Sometimes  it 
is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  a fymptom 
if  fome  other  malady.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  lia* 
ale  to  be  attacked  by  an  cryfipelas,  but  it  moll  fre- 
quently feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpecially  the  latter.  It 
•s  moll  common  in  autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is 
uccecdcd  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by 

riolent  palfions  or  alfedions  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger, 
kc.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree, 
ind  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that  the 
lerfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an  eryfipdas  will  of- 
en  enfiie  *.  It  may,alfo  be  occafioned  by. drinking  to 
'xcefs,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a waj'm  bath,  or  by 
my  thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural 
wacuations  be  obllructcd,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it 
nay  caufe  an  cryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow 
rom  the  floppagc  of  artificial  evacuations  ; as  iflues, 
etons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — — The  cryfipelas  attacks  with  a 
hivering,  thirll,  lofs  of  flrength,  pain  \n  the  head  and 

• Thr  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  disease 
and  imagine  it  proceeds  troni  foul  air,  or  ill-wind,  as  tfiey 
t.rm  ii.  I he  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  rest  them,'  when  warm 
•n‘l  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they  fall  asleep,  and  lie 

long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occasions  the  erysipelas.  This  disease 
proceed  frorn  other  causes,  but  we  may  venture  to  say, 
Iv  ou  < 1 ten  i i is  occasioned  by  cold  caught  after  the  tp- 

7 o**  been  greatly  heated  or  fatigued,  ' 
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back,  beat,  rcfLlcfsncrs,  and  a quick  pulfe  ; to  which 
may  be  added  yomitlnj^  and  fomcthnei  a delirium.  On 
the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  Ivvclls,  be- 
comes red,  and  fmall  puiUiles  a-pj}car,  at  which  time  tlic 
fi  ver  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipedas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  conti- 
guous rwell,.the  flcinfliines  ; and,  if  the  pain  be  viole-<it 
it  v.dll  afeend  to  the  leg, and  will  not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red,  and 
the  fkiii  is  coveied  with  fmall  puilles  filled  with  clear 
water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed  with  a 
Iwclling  ; and  there  is  a diliiculty  of  breathing.  If  the 
mouth  and  n'oflirils  be  very  dry, 'and  the  patient  drowfy, 
there  is  realon  to  fulpect  an  .inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affects  the  breaff,  it  fwcils  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
fuppurate.  There  is. a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on 
the  fide  affe6led,  where  an  abfcels  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fweliing  fubfidcs,  the  heat  and 
pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yedt)w,  and 
the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the  danger  is 
over. 

This  difeafe,  feldom  proves  fatal  : yet  when  the 
habit  is  impaired,  and  the  legs  fweil  to  - an  enormous 
lize,  the  complaint  then  becomes  difficult  of  cure: 
much, ho w ever,  depends  upon  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  To.perfons  far  advanced  in  years^  and  ofa 
icorbutic  habit,  and  whofe  humours  are  tainted  by  a 
bad  courfe . of  diet,  it  has  foinetimes  proved  incur- 
able. 

When  the  erylipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects  a very 
fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  -great.  If  the 
red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will  end  ina 
mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot  oe 
dii  ufTed,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration ; in  which  cafe 
fiftulas,  a gangrene,  ora  mortification,  often  enfue. 

vSnch  us  die  of  this  dileafe  are  commonly  carried  off 
by  tlic  fever,  wdii'ch  is  attended  with  difficidty  of  breath- 
ing, and  Ibmetixncs  with  a delirium  and  great  drowfinels. 
They  generally  die  about  the  ifeventh  or  eighth  day. 
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• REGIMEN.- In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient' miift 

neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  tliefe 
extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always 
to  be  guarded  againlt.  When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it 
will  be  ihfficient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors, 
without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the 
perlpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  See. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  {lender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiflening  quality,  as  groat-gruel, ,pana~ 
do,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs  and 
fruits.  Sec.  avoiding  flefli,  filh,  flrong  drink,  fpices, 
pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood  ; the  drink  may  be  barley  water,  an  infufion 
of  elder  flowers,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulie  be  low,  anil  the  fpirit-s  funk,  the  pa- 
tient mufl:  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other  things 
of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago-gruel,  with 
a little  wine  and  nourifhing  broths,  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  often  repeated.  Great  care,  however,  mull 
be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  .much  mifehief 

often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external  applicar 
tions.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflammation,  imme- 
diately think  that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it. 
This  indeed  is  ncceflary  in  large  phlegmons  ; but  in  an 
eryfipelas  the  lafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almofl; 
all  ointments,  fdves,  and  plaifters,  being  of  a greafy 
nature,  tend  rather  to  obflirudt  and  repel,  than  promote 
any  difcliarge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
difeafe,  it  is  neither  fafe  to  proijiote  a fuppuration,  nor 
to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  Thp  eryfipelas  in 
many  refpedts  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  greateh:  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft 
flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thele 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewile 
piomote  tlie  perfpiration,  wjiich  has  a great  tendency 
to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  peo- 
pie  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  aff'eaed, 
which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  cryfiyelas  ; but  this 
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likewife  requires  caution.  If,  however,  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  vigor- 
ous, it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity  muft 
be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftanccs,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe 
attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  effed.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation  from 
the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When 
bathing  proves  ineffedual,  poultices,  or  fliarp  fina- 
pifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifitc,  it  is  likewife 
ncceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effeded 
by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  rhiu 
barb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes  of  ni- 
tre in  the  eryfipelas,  but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on  the 
ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  beft  medicines  when  the  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it,  with  four  or  five 
grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient  s ordi- 
nary drink  feveral  times  a-day.  ^ 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and  lei- 
xes  the  head,  fo  as  to  occaflon  a delirium  or  ftupor,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fall  to  have  this  effea,  ftrongy 
ones  muft  be  given.  Bliftering  plaftcrs  muft  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fliarp 

cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  . . 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuflcd,  and  the 
t>art  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  w^ill  then  be  proper 
to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  '’e  done  by  tlie 
application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron,  warm 

fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

when  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
(liews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  baik 
muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  1 aken  along  w ith  acids, 
« recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  many  other  foi}U 
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more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  muft  not,  however 
be  trifiecl  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at  ftake.  A drachm 
may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be 
threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  camphorated 
fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tindurc  of  myrrh  and  aloes 
may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed! 
It  may  likewife  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poulti- 
ces of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part  affedted  with  a 
itrong  decodlion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorhutic  ery/ipelas 
which  continues  for  a conliderable  time.  It  will  only 
be  neceffary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  thincs 
« purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiratiol 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  open- 
ing medianes,  the  decoaion  of  woods  j may  be  drLk. 
after  which  a courfc  of  bitters  will  be  proper.  ’ 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  eryfipe- 
ias.  ought  carefully  to  guard  againlt  all  violent  paf- 
lions , to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat,  vifeid, 

hffirV®  t ^ no'>nft'ing  food.  They  (liould  likewife  take 
■ ufficient  e.xercife,  carefully  avoiding  the  extremes  of  • 
icat  or  cold.  Their  food  lliould  conlift  chiefly  of  milk 
md  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a coolin? 
I'lahty  ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall  beer  whesf 
Wter-milk.  and  fuch  like.  They  Ihould  neTe’rT£ 

^enTed  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  pre- 

y uitable  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  fre 
l»cntly  a gentle  dole  of  rhubarb,  cLam  of  tartar  Z 
cnitive  eleauary,  or  fo..,e  other  mild  purgativf’ 

The  applications  fb  conftantlv  recurrrrffn  f t 
.ces,  embrocations,  and  fome'SiouTi  n cafo  of  eCfi' 
clas,  are  generally  hurtful,  and  can  only  be  ferviceabk 

>rcferah]f»  ^ ^ ai'C  ercatJv 

‘air  powder  fiireLl  on  would  recommend 

Patient.  ^ gratifying  to 

i .Appendix,  Decoc'liori  of  Woods. 
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Eryfipelas,  when,  (driven  from  the  part  a{fc(^ed,  is 
apt  to  liy  to  another,  where  it  may  he  more  dangerous. 
Applications,  efpecially  violent  ones,  for  its  removal, 
flionld  be  ufed  v/ith  caution,  and  not  without  proper 
advice.  There  is  not  wanting  inftances  of/ its  being 
expeilk  the  face,  and  fixing  on  other  parts,  where  it 
has  proved  fatal. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  ok  INFLAMMATION 

OF  THE  BRAIN. 

*# 

is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftencr 
1 onlyafvraptom  of  fome  other  malady  ; as  the 
inflammatory;  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  ^ 
very  common,  however,  as  a primary  diieafe  in  vvaim 
Climmes,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  ^^out  the  pr.n^^ 
or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionite,  the  ftadious,  and 

thofe^whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high  de- 

difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 
niSt  watching,  efpcciatly  when  joined  witli  hard  ftu- 

tr.”“ 

* • u Kxr  Upt-nlnfT  without  doors  in  a hot  leamn,  wku 

?helfhel Svlrra!  are  often  fuddeniy  fei.ed  w.  i 

l:i;™rn^  fn  a., 

‘f  “r  may  mShe  oc^afireTby 
the  cotifeqncnce.  „p„„  thehead,  &c. 

The  fymptoms  which  P‘^‘ 

, true  inffammationof  the  brain  are,  P^"' 
cede  a tuie  violent  fliifliing  ot  the  face, 

head,  rcdiiefs  of  the  eyes,  a vioic  b 

difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great  diyi 
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Ikin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  ofurPne,  a fmall  dropping 
of  blood  from  the  nofe,  finging  of  the  cars,  and  ex- 
treme fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms  in 
general  are  fimilar  to  tliofe  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 
The  pulfe  indeed,  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and  trem- 
bling ; butfometimes  it  is  hard  and  contracted.  When 
the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and 
low  ; but  when  the  inflammation  only  affects  the  in- 
teguments of  the  brain,  viz,,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it 
is  hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a com- 
mon fymptom  of  this  difeale  ; but  that  feldom  conti- 
nues long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throb- 
bing or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  tem- 
ples. Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  vet 
•:he  patient  feldom  complains  of  thirfli,  and  even  refu- 
fes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  objects 
\s  have  before  made  a deep  irapreflion  on  it ; and  fome- 
:imes,  from  afullcn  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of 
a fudde n quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  flarting  of  the  tendons  is 
m unfavourable  fymtom,  as  are  alfo  a fnppreflion  of 
Jrine  ; a total  want  of  fleep  ; a conftant  fpittin^;  a 
grinding  of  the  teeth  ; which  laft:  may  be  confidered  as 
I kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phrenitis  fucceeds  an  in- 
iammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  intefliines,  or  of  the 
hroat,  c^c.  it  is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe 
fom  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fa- 
al.  This  fliews  the  neceflity  of  proper  evacuations,  and 
he  danger  of  repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 
The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
copious  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofc,  the  bleed- 
ng  piles,  a plentiful  difeharge  of  urine,  which  lets  fail 
copious  lediment.  Sometimes  this  difeafe  is  carriM 
tfby  a loofcnefs,  and  in  women  by  an  cxceflTive  flow  of 
he  mcnles  ' 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it  re- 
quires the  moft  fpcedy  applications.  Wlien  it  is  pro- 
onged  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends  in 
nadnefs,  ora  kind  of  ilupidity,  which  continues  for  life 

2 H 
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In  the  cure,  two  things  are  cliicfly  to  be  attendcti  to, 
viz,,  to  lefTen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and 
to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very 

quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  affects  tlie 
fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the  difeafe. 
Even'too  much  light  is  hurtful : for  which  reafon  the 
patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkeric''!,  and* he 
Ihould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, neceffary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable 
friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe  and  quiet  the 
mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  mudi 
in  the  dark,  left  in  fliould  occafion  a gloomy  melancho- 
ly, which  is  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poffiblc,  be  foothed  and 
humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiftion  will  ruffle 
his  mind  and  incrcafc  his  malady,  Even  when  he  calls 
for  things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which 
might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively  denied 
them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of  having 
them  as  foon  as  they  can'be  obtained,  or  byfome  other 
cxcufe.  A little  of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon, 
though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than 
a pofitive  refufal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with,  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried  ; as  pieafrng  ftories,  foft  mftfic,  or  what’ 
ever  has  a tendency  to  foothe  the  pafflons,  and  compofe 
the  mind,  Boerhave  propofes  feveral  mechanical  ex- 
periments for  this  purpof  ; as  the  foft  noife  of  water 
diftilling  by  drops  into  a bafon,  and  the  patient  tryii^ 
to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uniform  found,  if  low  and 
continued,  has  a tendency  to  procure  flecp,  and  confe- 
quently  may  be  of  lervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiefly  of 
farinaceous  fubftanC'CS  ; as  panado  and  w-'ater- gruel, 
jfharpened  with  jelly  6f  currants,  or  juke  of  lemons, 
ripe  fruits  roaftccl  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  Scc. 
The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  coolin^g;  as  whey,  brtr- 
ley-watcr,  or  decoftions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which 
' latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more  palatable,  l^t 
are  more  beneficial,,  as  they  are  of  an  opening  natutf- 
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•MEDICINE. — In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  no- 
more  certainly  relieves  the  patient  than  a free 
iifeharge  of  blood  fr.om  the  nofe.  When  this  comes  of 
ts  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  Ifopped,  but 
•ather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
vater  to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  noic  does  not 
lappen  Ipontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked  by  putting 
. liraw,  or  any  other  fliarpbody,  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
he  head  ; but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be  per- 
onned,  we  w-onld  recommend  in  its  fliead  bleeding  in 
he  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  Ipirits 
re  fo  low  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lan- 
et,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thcfe  not 
nly  draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually,  but  by  being 
ppiied  to'  the  part  alFedled,  generally  give  more  im- 
lediate  relief. 

A difeharge  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins 
: likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  dl  me^ns  tQ 
2 promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fubjedi:  to  the 
ieeding  piles,  and  that  difeharge  has  been  flopped, 
/ery  method  inufl;  be  tried  to  reftore  it ; as  the  applii 
ition  of  leeches*  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fleams 
warm  water,  fliarp  ciyflers,  or  flippofltories  made  of 
niey,  aloes,  and  rock  fait. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by  the 
Dppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial,  as 
e menfes,  ifliies,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means  mufi: 

• ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  or  to  fubfli-, 
te  others  in  their  head. 

The  patient’s  body  mufl  be  Icept  open  by  himulatirig 
yhers  or  fmart  purges  ; and  fmail  quantities  of  nitrfe 
ght  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink.  Two  dr 
rec  drachms,  or  fnore,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may 
uied  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Thc^  head  fhould  be  fliavcd,  and  frequently  rubbed 
th  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
xture  may.  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The. 

I frcqently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 

■ 0 t poultices  of  bread  and  znilk  may  be  kept  cou»> 

htly  applied  to  them.' 
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If  the  difeafe  proves  obfHnate,  and  does  not  yield  to 
thefe  medicines,  it  will  he  ncceflary  to  apply  a blifter- 
ing-pIaOer  to  the  whole  liead. 

'rhe  inflammation  requires  particular  attention  tliat 
the  patient  be  kept  as  eaiy,  compofed,  and  tranquil  as 
poiTibie  ; and  an  attentive  and  fcnfible  iiurfe  will  here 
frequently  be  found  as  fcrviceable  as  the  mofl  cnliglit- 
ened  pbyfician.  The  frnallcfl;  irritation,  even  light, 
noife,  or  an}'’  thing  that  may  fuddenly  or  flrongly  im- 
prefs  the  fenfes,  is  c?arried  fo  rapidly  to  the  brain,  as  to 
increafe  the  inflammation,  and  diforder  even  the  or- 
gans by  which  it  was  conveyed. 

CHAP,  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPTHALMIA,  or  INFLAMMATION 

OF  THE  EYES. 

/ 

''  I 'HIS  difeafe  may  be  occafloned  by  external  inju- 
a ries  : as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  diift,  quicklime,  or  other 
fiibflances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often  caufedby 
the  lloppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; as  the  healing 
of  old  lores,  drying  up  ofiflucs,  the  fupprefling  of  gen- 
tle morning' fweats,  or  of  the  fwcating  of  the  feet,  c^c. 
Long  expofure  to  the  night  air,efpecially  in  cold  north* 
Criy  winds,  or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpira- 
tion,  cfpecially  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated, 
is  very  apt  to  caule  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
Viewing  fhow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long  time, 
or  looking  fleadfaflly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  - or  any 
bright  object,  will  likewife  occaflon  this  malady.  A 
fudden  tranfltion  from  darl;nefs  to  very  bright  light 
will  often  have  the  fame  eftedt. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  than  night-watching,  clpecially  reading  or 
writing  by  candle  light.  Drinking  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  excefs  of  vencry,  are  likewife  very  hurtful  to  tli<i 
eves.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metak'«',  and  of  feveral  kinds 
of  fuel,  are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes  an  infiainma; 
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tion  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  of- 
ten from  a fcropluilons  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  Jikewile 
beoccafioncd  by  hairs  in  the  cye-Jids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  dileafe  is  epide- 
mic, cfpccially  after  wet  fcafons ; and  I have  frequently 
known  it  prove  infc^lious,  particularly  to  thofe  who 
lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  patient.  It  may  be 
occafioncd  by  moift  air,  or  living  in  low  damp  houfes, 
rfpecially  in  perfons  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch 
lituations.  In  children  it  often  proceeds  from  impru- 
dently drying  up  of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind 
the  cars,  01^  any  other  difeharge  of  that  kind.  Inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmalLpox  or 
mealies;  efpecially  in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

S\  MPTOMS. — An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  at- 
fended  \yith  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling. 
The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fometimes 
he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with 
a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of 
motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The 
eyes  are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which'  ruflies 
Jorth  in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts 
to  look  up.  The  pujfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever.  Whgn  the  difeafe  is  vio- 
lent, the  neighbouring  parts  fv/ell,  and  there  is  a throb- 
bing or  pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from  an 
external  canfe,  is  cafily  cured  ; but  when  the  dileafe  is 
violent  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves  fpecks  upon 
tlie  eyes,  dr  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fometimes  blindnefs. 

f the  patmnt  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a good 
ettedt  ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafles  from  one  eye 
to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection,  it  is  no  favourable 
ymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  accompanied  with 
a vio  ent  pain  in  the  head,  and  continues  long,  the  pa- 
tient IS  in  Ganger  of  lolinghis  fight. 

ftrophufoiis  cafcs, 

can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  cfpccially  at  the  beginning. 

1C  patient  miift  abftain  from  every  thing  of  a heat- 

•■eYrVP’  chiefly  of  mild 

>^6,ctables,  weak  broths,  and  gruds.  His  drink  may 
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be  barley  water,  balm  tea,  common  whey,  an  I Inch 
like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  mud  be  darkened,  or  liis 
eyes  fliaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  eixclude  the  liglit.  but 
not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  lie  diotiid  not  look  at  a 
candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object  ; and  ouglit  to 
avoid  alHmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing 
that  may  caiife  coughing,  fneczing,  or  vomiting.  He 
Ihoukl  be  kept  (p.det,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  deep  as  much  as 
poffible. 

MEDICINE. —This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  where- 
in great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applications. 
Almofl  ev-  ry  perfon  pretends  to  be  pofTeired  of  a re- 
medy for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies  gene- 
rally confift  of  eye- waters  and  ointments,  V/ith  other 
external  applications,  which  do  mifchief  twenty  times 
for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be 
very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch  things,  as  .even'  the 
prefllirc  upon  the  eyes  often  encreafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is  al- 
ways necelfary.  This  fhquld  be  performed  as  near  Lbs 
part  affeefed  as  possible.  'An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  viccording  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fy  T ptoms.  If  it  fliould  not  He  convenient  to  bleed 
in  the  neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the 
arm,  or  any  other  pai't  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  effect.  The  wounds  muff  be  fuf- 
fercci  to  bleed  for  fomc  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding  flop 
ibon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  cloths 
dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Op  ening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means  to 
be  negiedted.  The  patient  may  take  a fmail  dofe  of 
Glauber’s  falts  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a clecodfion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  ni-  • 
tre,  a little  le'iiiti  ve  cledluary,  or  any  other  mild  purga- 
tive, will  ani'wci  the  fame  end.'  Tlic  patient  at  the 
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Lme  time  muft  drink  freely  of  water  gruel,  tea,  vyhey, 
or  any  otlier  weak  diluting  liquor  .Hp  ought  likewile 
to  take  at  bed  time  a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine 
vhey,  in  order  to  promote  pcrlpiration.  His  feet  and 
legs  mull  frequently  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
his  head  fliaved  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  and  afterwards 
walked  in  cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarkably 
good  elfe£l. 

Jfthe  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  theie  evacua- 
tions* hliftcringplallers  mun:  be  applied  to  the  temples,, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept  open  for 
fome  timr  by  the  mild  bliflering  ointment,  f have  iei- 
;Iom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept  open,  fail  tore- 
nove  tiie  mofl  obftinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ; but 
or  this  piirpole  it  is  often  neceflTary  to  continue  the 
llfcharge  for  feverai  weeks. 


When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  (landing,  I have 
eeji  very  extraordinary  efteas  from  a fetou  in  the 
i^ck;  or  between  the  flioulders,  efpecially  the  latter, 
t fliould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  Ihedi- 
•caion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
boulder  blades.  It  may  be  clreflTecl  twice  a-clay  with 
;ellow  bafihcon.  1 have  known  patients  who  had  been 
)hnd  for  a conlidcrable  time,  recover  their  fight  by 
neans  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  Vv^hen  the  feton  is 
)ut  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both 
i;orc  painful  ami  troublefomc  than  between  the  flioid- 

a difagreeable  mark,  and  docs 

lot  riifeharge  lo  freely. 

nen  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  arc  very  ^reat 
pou  ticcot  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fwcet  oil  or 
i-  h butter  may  be  applied  to  them, .at  Icafl:  all  nipht  ■ 
ndyhey  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  wa- 
cr  m the  morning. 

fo^Tietimcs  the 

t '"I'"  '^irops  of  Ja.idoiu.m 

''orc  of  poppies  every  night; 

;»•  Symptoms.'  ^ his  .ge,  or  the  vioJcnce  of 

Afer  the  ir.i?ammn;ion  is  gone  off,  if  tl.e  ryes  ffil! 

‘ 11  ircaK  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every 
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night  and  -morning  with  cold  water  and  a little  brandy, 
fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method 
ftoLild  be  cpntrived,  by  which  the  eye  may  be  quite 
immcrfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  and  where  it  fliould 
be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  generally  found  this,  or 
cold  w^ater  and  vinpgar,  as  good  a ftrengthener  of  the 
eyes  as  any  of  the  moft  celebrated  collyrlums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obftinate. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mufl;  not  be  too  low,  and 
he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  final!  negus,  or  now  and 
then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  mofl:  proper  medicine  is  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  given  in  fubflance, 
or  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drams  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  ^boil  them  in  an  Englifli 
quart  of  water  to  a pint;  when  it  has  boiled  n<5ar  long 
enough,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root  fliced.  bet 
the  liquor  be  drained.  Two,  three,  or  four  tabic 
fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  three  or  foar  times  a-day.  It  is  impossible  to  fay 
how  long  this  medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the 
cure  is  fooner  performed  in  fome  than  in  others  ; but,- 
in  general,  it  requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce 
any  lafling  effefts. 

Br.  Cheyne  fays  “ that  ^thiops  mineral  never  fails 
in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes>,  even  fcrophu- 
lous ones,  if  given  in  a fuffleient  dofe,  and  duly  perfift- 
cd  in.”  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  rnercury  may  be  made  of  fingnlar  fervice  in 
ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they  ought  al- 
ways to  be  admiriftered  with  the  greateft  caution,  or 

by  perfons  of  skill  in  phyfle.. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes,  to 
fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  pressing  upon 
them  -j*,  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking  them 
out  with  a pair  of  imafl  pincers. 


+ Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  nmy  be  expcdilioudy  re- 
moved by  passing  a small  hair  pencil  between  the  ,, 

ball  ol  the  eye.  Jn  some  places  llic  peasants  do  this  vi-r_v  eHecu^- u 
t»y  using  their  lei'igue  i«n  the  same  ni..iuier. 
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Thofe  who  are  li^iblc  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
*afc,  ou^ht  conllantly  to  have  an  iffue  in  one  or  both 
irms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
vill  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They  ought 
ikewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity,  avoiding 
trong  liquor,  and  everything  of  a heating  quality. 
\bove  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late  ftudies*. 

Among  the  numcrbus  clalTes  of  quacks,  the  oculifts 
CSV  eue-dotfors  hold  a vpry  prominent  rank;  but,  like 
their  bretliren  in  other  diforders,  often  in  the  end  to- 
;ally  deftroy  the  organ  they  pretended  to  cure.  With- 
■>ut  being  acquainted  with  the  ftructure  of  the  eye,  they 
aoldly  adminiller  the  fame  remedy,  and  perform  the 
fame  furgical  operation  of  fcarifying,  fcratching,  and 
rutting,  whether  the  inflammation  proceeds  from  a 
fcrophulous  habit  or  fpecific  infedbion. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QIJINSEY,  or  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  THROAT. 

''^’^HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  fsfre- 

X quently  attended  with  great  danger.  It  prevails 
iin  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mofh  fatal  to  young 
s people  of  a fanguine  temperature. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  fame 

caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an  obftruc- 
ted  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  and  inflames  the 
blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often  occa- 
fioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering  ufually 
■“  worn  aoout  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when 
the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againfl;  a 
cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 
the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  prd- 


As  most  people  .^^c  fond  of  using  eyc-w.nters  and  ointments 
this  and  other  disvasOs  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inserted  some  oi  tile  most 
approved  hum  of  these  medicines  in  the  Appendix.  Sec  Appendix. 
' J-mc  -r^'aicr  and  Eye- sub f,  ^ 
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ceed  h'om  the  negled  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any  cv,f* 
tomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpenking  aloud  and  long,  or  v/hatever  ftrains 

the  throat,  may  like  wife  caufe  an  inflammation  of  that 
ot^n.  I have  often  known  the  c]iiinfcy  prove  fatal  to 
jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in  a warm 
room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  finging  with  vehe* 
mence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold 
night  air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  w’et 
clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  malady.  It  is  like- 
wife  frequently  occafioncd  by  continuing  long  in  a 
rooift  place,  fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a 
damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  new  ly  plaf- 
tered,  <^c.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore 
throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a fhort  time  in  a room  that 
has  been  lately  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  llkewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fliarp  fubftances  flicking  in 
the  throat,  or  from  the  cauflic  fiimcs  of  metals  or  mi- 
nerals, as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the  breatl;,  ' 
.This  difeaie  is  fometimes  epidemical  and  infeiflious. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  inflammation  from  the  throat 
is  evident  from  infpection,  the  parts  appearing  red  and 
fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  complains  of  pains  in  fwah 
lowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymp-  • 
toms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  a tough  coat  of  a whitifli  colour,  and  the  patient  ' 
fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  inflamma-.  - 
tion  increafe,  the  breathing  dnd  fwallow’ing  become . 
more  difficult,  the  pain  affects  the  ears,  the  eyes  gene-  ^ 
rally  appear  red,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  of- 
ten  obliged  to  keep  himfelf  in  an  eredl  poflure,  being  ' 
in  danger  of  fuffocation  ; there  is  a conflant  naufea  or  " 
inclination  to  vomit,  and  the  drink,  inflead  of  palling  ■ 
into  the  flomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The 
patient  is  fometimes  flarved  at  lafl,  merely  from  an 
inability  to  fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  flraitnefs  of 
the  breaft,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  ThougH 
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if  pain  in  fvvallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
•dent  breathes  ealy,  there  is  not  Ib  much  danger, 
n external  fwclling  is  no  unfavourable  lymptom  ; but 
it  liiddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  aifefts  the  breaft, 
e danger  is  very  great.  When  a qiiinfey  is  the  con- 
quence  of  fume  other  difeafe,  which  has  already 
jakened  the  patient,  his  Iituation  is  dangerous.  A 
otlhng  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale, 
aftly  countenance,  and  coldnels  of  the  extremities, 
e fatal  fy mptoms. 

REGIMLN. — The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in  all 
rpe(d:s  the  fame  as  in  the  plcurify,  or  peripneumony. 
;ie  food  mull  be  light  and  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the 
nk  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 
It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  cafy 
i quiet.  Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great  ef- 
ts of  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not  even 
empt  to  ipeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of 
rmth  as  to  promote  a conffcant,  gen  tie  fWeat,  is  pro* 

•.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be 
fed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

it  is  peculiarly  necelfary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
rm,  for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel 
y be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  may  often  remove 
,ight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  applied  in 
: time.  We  cannot  here  omit  obferving  the  propri- 
of  a cuftom  which  prevails  among  the  peafauts  of 
s country.  When  they  feci  any  uneafinefs  of  the 
oat,  they  wrap  a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  ef- 
:ual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many  places  it  paffes  for 
‘larm,  and  the  flocking  is  applied  with  particular 
emonies  ; the  cuftom,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a 
*d  one,  and  fhould  never  be  neglected.  When  the 
oat  has  been  thus  wrapped  up  all  night,  it  muft  not 
•xpoied  to  the  cold  air  through  the  clay,  but  a hand- 

chiet  or  a piece  of  flannel  be  kept  about  it  till  the 
ammation  be  removed. 

je%  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much 
‘seem  for  complaints  of  the  throat,  and  indeed  it  is 
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of  fome  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almoft  coiiflantly  kept  in  thc 
mouth,  and  iwallovved  down  leifurcly.  It  may  JikcwiP-- 
be  mixed  in  the  patient’s.,  * drjnk  or  taken  any  otlm 
\yay.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  cur* 
rants,  or  of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage  tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  ho- 
ney, or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  pectoral 
decoction,  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may  be  ufed  three 
or  four  times  a*day  ; and  if  ths  patient  be  troubled 
with  tough  vifeid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may  be  rendered 
more  111 arp  and  cleanfing,  by  adding  to  it  a tea  fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend 
gargles  made  of  the  deco'ff  ion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of 
the  black  currant  bulh  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  bt 
had  thefe  are  unnecefTary. 

There  is  no.  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  apparent; 
that  pradlice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  neglected.  If 
people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their 
throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet,  with  ciluting  li- 
quors, at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it  would  feldora 
proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger ; but  when  thefe  precautions  are  neglected,  and  the 
difeafe  becomes  violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are 
neceffary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat  be- 

ing a moft  acute  and  dangerous  diflemper,  wdiich  fome- 
times  takes  olF  the  patient  very  luddeniy,  it  will  be 
proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in 
the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat 
the  operation  if  circumflanccs  require. 

The  body  Ihould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open.  This 
may  either  be  done,  by  giving  the  patient  for  his  ordb 
nary  drink  a decodtion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or  fn»ii 
dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in  the 
eryfip^i^s-  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the 
fired  effed. 
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I have  often  known  very  good  effecSls  from  a bit  of 
fal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
I fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes  the  dif- 
, charge  of  faliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers  the  end  of 
i a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates  the  fever,  by 
I promoting  the  difeharge  of  urine, 
j The  throat  ought  like  wife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
i thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This 
I leldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effects.  At  the 
fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with 
wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating 
the  Ikin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very  tender. 
‘Many  other  external  applications  are  recommended  in 
this  clifeafe,  as  a fwallow’s  nelt,  poultices  made  of  the 
-fungus  called  Jew’s  ears,  album  Grajcum,  Set,  Rnt  as 
‘ we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  diefe  to  be  preferable  to  a 
zommon  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  Ihall  take  no 
afarther  notice  of  it. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a fpecific  in 
ithis  difeafe.  Haifa  drachm  of  the  gum  in  powder  may 
foe  made  in  an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder  berries, 
:or  the  jelly  of  currants  foi:  a dofe,  and  repeated  occa- 
’aonally  J. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  in  vio- 
t;Cnt  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial  ; 

: Hid  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  necefl'ary  to  lay  a bliftering* 
iplafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from  ear 
:o  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken  off,  the  parts  ought 
:o  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  iflue  oint- 
■nent,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone  ; other  wife,  upon 

.heir  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of  a rc- 
apfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a fup- 
■Hiration  feldom  ha]ipcns.  This,  however,  is  fometime? 
he  cafe,  in  fpitc  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  When 
he  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue,  and  it  is  evi- 
ient  that  a fuppuration  will  enfne,  il  ought  to  be  pro- 
Tioted  by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm  water  into  the 
•hfoat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices 


I 
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Hkewlfc  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  Hie  patient 
may  keep  a roafhed  fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks,  that 
the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any  thin^- 
from  getting  down  into  the  Ilomadn  In  this  cafe,  the 
patient  muff  inevitably  peridt,  unlefs  he  can  be  fupport- 
cd  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gTuel  with  milk,  dx. 
Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe  for  feveral'  lf 
days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke-,  and  afterwards  they 
have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing  is  often 
prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe,  nothing  can;^ 
lave  the  patient^s  life,  but  openingthe  trachcea  or  wind-  %• 
pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  withfuccefe,  no  per- 
fon,  in  fuch  defperate  circiim fiances,  ought  to  hefitate 
a moment  about  the  operation  ; but  as  it  can  only  be  | 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  give^ 
any  diredions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended  with'^j^ 
an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing  to 
an  obftrudion  of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  only 
reouires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm,  and.  the  throat|r? 
frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that  may  gently  flir  A 
mulate  the  glands,  as  a decodi»n  of  figs  with  vinegar  ^ 
and  honey  ; to  which  may  be  added  a little  muflard,  orj^ 
a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  toti'| 
be  ufed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This 
fpecics  of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throaty  the  falling  down  of  • 
the  almonds  of  the  ears,  See.  Accordingly,  to  remove 
it,  they  lift  up  the  patient  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
thrufl  their  fingers  under  his  jaws.  See.  all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  befl  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  arefubjed  to  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live  temperate. 
Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this  rule,  muff  have 
frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other  evacuations,  to 
dilcharge  the  fuperflnous  humours.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and  fliould  abllain 
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, from  aliment  and  medicines  of  ,an  aftringent  or  ftimu- 
• lating  nature. 

I Violent  c;icrcilc,  by  increafing  the  motion  and  force 
j the  blood,  is  apt  to  occaiion  an  inflammation  of  the 
..iroat,  efj^ecially  if  cold  litjuor  be  drank  immediately 
ifter  it,  or  the  body  fufltred  fuddenly  to  cool.  Thole 
*ho  would  avoid  this  di'eafr,  ought,  therefore,  after 
pcakmg  aloud,  finging,  running,  drinking  warm  K- 
pior,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  drain  the  throat,  or 
naeale  ti  ecircidation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take 

■are  to  cod  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  co- 
^nng  about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perlbns  who  had  been  fnbiea  to 
)re  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by  on- 

rnnnh"®*  ^ P'^cc  of  flannel,  condmtly 

wut  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  does,  a flan- 

el  waiflcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  trifling,  but 
i.ey  have  g^at  effecL.  There  is  danger  indeed  in  teav- 
1 g them  off  after  perfons  have  been  accudomed  to 
lem,  but  furely  the  inconveniency  of  ufing  fuch 

hichm’^  compared  with  the  danger 

Inch  may  attend  the  negleH  of  them.  ^ 

■ pmetimes,  after  an  inftammation,  the  glands  of  the 
r roat  contiiuie  Iwelled,  and  become  hard  and  cal  Las 
4.S  cpplaintis  not  ealily  removed,  and  is  Seh  1°“  : 

ong‘^dimu'ladny  ^a  application  of 

nhod  is  to  L-,.  medicines.  The  bed 

th  a decoftL  e gargle  it  twice  a-day 

-cir  or  Ipirit  of  vftrS’ 
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CAUSES.' This  is  evidently  a contagious  diftem- 

per,  and  is  generally  conumiicated  by  infection. 
Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive 
the  infeftion  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to  put  peo- 
ple upon  the  guard  againll  going  near  fuch  patients  as 
labour  under  the  diforder,  as  by  that  means  they  en- 
danger not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of 
their  friends  and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  pro- 
duce putrid  or  malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occa- 
lion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefome 
air,  damaged  pi'ovifions,  iiegled'  of  cleanlineL,  c^c. 

SYMPTOMS. — —It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of 
ihivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and 
unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains  greatly 
of  weaknefs  and  opprellion  of  the  breaft,  his  fpirits  are 
low  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright ; he 
is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting 
or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  moft  common  in  chiF 
dren.  The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face 
fwells.  The  urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude,  ^ but  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a .yeHowifh  coIom. 
The  tongue  is  white,  generally  moift,  which  diftm- 
guilhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeale.  Upon  look- 
ine  into  the  throat,  it  appears  iweiled  and  of  a florid 
red  colour.  Pale  or  afli-coloured  fpots,  however,  arc 
here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fometiraes  one  brorf 
patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  '^hite  ^ 
lour,  furrounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  1 hefc 
whitilh  fpots  or  Houghs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  ^ 

Waft  and  fiu'rers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  da\, 

■‘“■'■‘■'I  "'f'"  “ 

the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceale. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delir  ium  and  t^ 
f'lrc  freouently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infi  e 
noftuirrTd  aii:!  inflamed.  The  patient  compla.ns^on 
difagrceable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is  veiy 

five. 
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The  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguifli- 
d from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe- 
ds  with  which  is  is  generally  ufliered  in  ; the  foul  ul- 
ers  in  the  throat  .covered  with  a whitifli  or  livid 
oat ; and  by  the  excefliv.c  wcaknels  of  the  patient  ; 
/ith  other  fyraptomsof  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purging, 
xtreme  weaknefs,  dininefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or  blapk 
olour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhivetings,  with  a 
I Tak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  eruption  upon  the  ikin 
1 iddenly  dilappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  colour,  with 
I difeharge  of  blood  frorp  the  npfe  or  mouth,  the  dan- 
I ^r  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  put  about  the  third  or  fourth 
ly,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  arid  equal  pulfe  ; 

‘ the  flough  cafts  oft'  in  a kindly  manner,  and  appear 
can  and  florid  at  tlie  bottom  ; and  if  the  breathing  is 
:ft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is 
:afon  to  hope  for  a falutary  crilis. 

J KEGIMEN. The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet ; 

for  the  mofl;  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint 
(len  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mufl;  be  nourifliing  and 
^ftorativc,  as  fago  gruel  with  wine,  jellies,  ftrong 
:>ths.  Sec.  His  drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an 
tifeptic  quality,  as  red.  wine  negus,  white  wine 
ley,  and  fuch  like. 

'MEDICINE. -The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

infey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  propep 
the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
rging,  See.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl:  be  a- 
ided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar, 

; likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can 

' ufed  with  fafety,  and  thefe  ought  never  to  be  n6g- 
Icd.  ^ 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclina- 
n to  vomit,  tlie  patient  muft  drink  an  infufion  of 
jen  tea,  camomile  flowci-s,  or  carduus  benedians,  in 
icr  to  cleanfc  the  ftomach.  If  thcle  are  not  fuffici- 
, he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipcca- 
inna,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

2 K 
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If  the  clife^fe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
■which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey,  and  as 
much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; but  when 
the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  Houghs  large  and  thick, 
and  the  breath  very  offenhye,  the  following  gargle 
may  be  ufed- — 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pc6i:oral  decoction, 
■when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerya  root ; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  ftrain  the  li- 
quor, to  which  add  two  oqnces  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of 
myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle, 
but  a little  of  it  fhould  be  frequently  injected  with  a 
fyringe  to  clean  the  throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any 
meat  or  drink.  This  method  is  peculiarly  necelTary 
for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a gfirgle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  rup  high,  and  the 
clifeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine  tha^ 
can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may 
lie  taken  in  fubfhance  if  the  patient’s  flomach  will  bear 
ft.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  with 
two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in 
an  EngliHi  pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint,  to 
which  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  add- 
ed, and  an  ordinary  tea  cupful  of  it  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours,  Blillering  plaflers  are  very  benehcial  in 
this  difeafe,  efpccially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  'and  fpi- 
rits  arc  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiiing  prove  trouolcfoine,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the, 
faline  jolep  every  hour-  Tea  made  of  mint  and  alittjp, 
cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink, 
^fpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be 
with  it,  ' 
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In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fiz,e  of  a nutmeg 
r diafcorclium,  or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be  taken 
VO  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflary. 

If  a difdiarge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
earns  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 
dls  frequently,  and  the  drink  miiil  be  fharpened  with 
hrits  of  vitriol,  or  tintlnre  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftranguary,  the  belly  mufl  be  fomented 
ith  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyflers  given  three 
r four  times  a-day. 

! x\fter  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
lould  hill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives',  as  man- 
; a,  lenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

i If  great  weaknefs  and  dejehion  of  fpirits,  or  night- 
I veats,  with  other  lyrhptoms  of  a confumption,  fhould 
I ifue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe 
i fthe  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to 
I ike  frequently  a glals  of  generous  wine.  Thefe,  toge- 
I ler  with  a nourifliing  diet,  and  riding  on  hoiTeback, 

I 'e  the  moh  likely  means  for  recovering  hishrength. 
Tiie  quinfey  is  moh  frequently  brought  on  by  ex- 
ofing  the  tiiroat  to  a current  of  air,  near  an  open  win- 
ow  in  a room,  or  hill  more  in  a carriage,  efpecially  in 
Did  damp  weather,  or  in  the  night. 

The  inflammatory  fore  throat  may  generally  be  cur- 
.1  in  the  motje  I have  mentioned,  yet  there  are  cafes 
here  the  patient  lofes  the  power  of  fwallowirig,  and 
ies  for  want  of  nourilhment.  A Ihrgeon,  employed 
11  a cale  of  this  nature,  flivcd  his  patient  by  fahening 
tunnel  to  the  fivin  of  an  eel,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
y mean^  of  a flexible  probe,  pufliingone  end  down  the 
ullet  till  it  entered  the  homach,  by  which  channel 
roper  fuhenance  was  conveyed. 

I In  the  malignant  quinfey,  or  putrid  ulcerous  fore 
ir'oat,  not  a moment  Ihould  be  loh  in  obtaining  the 
ch  medical  assihaiice  ; the  finallch  delay  may  be  at* 
-pded  with  irr<‘parable  injury. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the  ef- 
fect of  an  obftrn£led  perfpiration  ; the  common  cau- 
fes  of  which  we  have  like  wife  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  and  fliall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither  fliall  we 
Jfpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various  fyiuptoms  of 
colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  almofl  every  cold  is 
a kind  of  fever,  which  only  dilfers  in  degree  from  feme 
of  thofe  that  have  already  been  treatecl  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitutipn,  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe,  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  cli- 
mate are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  great- 
eft  circumfpeiftion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its 
'attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing 
as  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible  ; but  as  that  can- 
not be  effefted  by  any  means,  the  perfpiration  muft  be 
liable  to  many  changes.  Some  changes,  however,  wliai 
iinall,  do  not  affe^  the  health  ; but  when  great  they 
muft  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppression  of  the  bread,  a ftufling  of  the  nole, 
unufual  wearinefs,  pain  in'thehead.  See.  give  ground  to 
believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrufted,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  p'erfon  has  caught  cold,  he  ought  iin- 
mediately  to  leften  his  diet,  at  lead  the  ufual  quantity 
of  his  folid' food,  and  to  abftain  from  all  ftrong  liquors- 
Inftead  of  fifli,  flefli,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourilliing 
diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread  pudding,  veal  or  chicken 
’ broth,  panado,  gruel,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may 
water  gruel  mixed  with  a little  honey,  an  infulion  « , 
. balm,  or  linfeed  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  SeviBc 
orange  or  lemon  ; a decodion  of  barley  and  liquorice 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting^  acid,  I- 
(juor. 
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Above  all,  his  fupper  fliould  be  light ; as  fmall  poflet, 
r water-gruel  Iweetened  with  honey,  and  a little  toaft- 
J bread  in  it*  If  honey  (lioiild  difagree  with  the  fto- 
lach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with  treacle cr  coarfe 
igar,  and  fliarpened  with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Thofe 
^ho  have  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors  may 
ikc  wine- whey  inftead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  fweet* 
neci  as  above. 

7’he  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed  and 
:>  encourage  a gentle  fwcat,  which  is  eafily  brought  on 
aw  ards  morning  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm 
Joining  liquor.  I have  often  known  this  praffice  carry^ 
f a cold  in  one  clay,  which  in.  all  probability,  had  it 
?cn  ncgledied,  would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or 
ive  confined  him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  fa* 
dfice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pradice  a 
odrate  degree  of  abftinence  when  the  firft  fymytoms  of 
:old  appear,  we  havereafon  to  believe  that  moft  of  the 
;.d  effeds  which  flow  from  an  obftruded  perfpiration 
right  be  prevented.'  But,  after  thedifeafe  has  gathered 
rength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove 
in.  A pleunfy , a peripneumony , or  a fatal  confumption 
the  lungs,  are  the  common  effeds  of  colds  which  have 
^rherbeen  totally  ncgleded,  or  treated  improperly. 
Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk : but 
'IS  to  jay  no  worie  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  experi- 
ent.^  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed,  by  fuddenlv 
storing  the  perfpiration  ; but  when  there  is  any  degree 
inflamrnation,  which  is  frequently  the  cale,  ftrong 
,nor.s,  inflead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it! 

/ diis  means  a common  cold  may  be  converted  into 
innammatory  fever. 

■When  tliofe  wlio  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 

- misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lofe 

I eVni.T"’  thcmfelves  warm,  and 

- a httlc  medicine;  by  wbich  means  the  diforder  is 

•en  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a long  time, 
lo^r  R e*"  r T to  fuftain  hard 

i to  take  care  of  themfclves,  arc  often  too  liatdy  to 
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do  it ; they  afFcft  to  derpiie  colds,  and,  as  long  as  tliey  cail 
crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call  a 
common  cold.  Hence  it  is  that  colds  dcflroy  fuch  nam* 
bers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  difpiled,  they  gather 
ftrength  frorri  delays  till  at  length  they  become  invinci- 
ble. We  often  fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  wlio  rather 
thiln  lofe  a day  in  the  profecution  of  their  hufinef , 
throw  away  their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even 
in  the  fevereft  weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too.  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight  cold,  fhuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities 
of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occaflOn  fuch  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed.  It  will 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  dileafe  will  permit,  and 
the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned 
above,  gentle  exercife;  as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback, 
Set.  An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
■will  yield  to  gentle  exccife  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  has  a great 
tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  But  care  muii:  be 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  other  wife  it 
will  do  hurt.  It  fliould  never  be  much  warmer  than 
the  blood,  and  the  patient  fliould  go  immedjatdy  to  lied 
after  uflng  it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm’water,  lying 
in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  -water-gruel,  or  other  wt^k 
liquors,  wUlfoon  take  off  a Ipafln  and  reflore  the  perl 
piration,  than  all  the  hot.  fudorific  medicines  in  tiie 
world.  This  is  all  that  is  neceflary  for  removing  a 
common  cold;  and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  begin- 
niug,  it  will  feldorr;,  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftincn^f 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafoii  to  feai  tie 
approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,'  as  an  inflammation  o 
the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulie 
therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fkifi  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  his  head  or  breaft,it  , 
be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling 
recommended  in  the  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  loir 
hours,  till  they  give  a flool. 
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It  will  likevvife  be  proper  to  put  a blifleripg-plaftcr 

I tbe  back,  to  give  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  faliiip 
ixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  fliort  to  treat  the  pa- 
ent  in  ail  relpefts  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often 
eu  this  courfe,  when  obferyed  at  the  beginning 
.-move  the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
itient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  ardent 
ver,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  breafl. 

The  chief  li-cret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoidinp- 
tar  rs  poffible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  orcold  and 
tnkmg  care  when  the  body  is  heated  tp  Jet  it ’cool 

adurUy.  Tliefe  and  other  circnmftances  relate  to 
IS  uaportant  fubjeft,  are  fo  fully  treated  of  under  the 
tide  Oiflruded  Perjpiration,  that  it  is  needlcfs  here 
relume  the  confideration  qf  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which  Iras 
her  heed  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  negledS 
hen  It  proves  obftmate  there  is  always  reafon  to  fe r 
. confequences,  as  this  tJiews  a w.-ak  ttate  of  ti 
igs  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a c^ilimption 
It  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  voune  and 
ong  with  a hard  quick  pulte,  bleeding  bf  nro 
blit  in  weak  and  relaxed  hablfs  Ki=  j- 

.h.  dir„fe,  fa  i" 

■ediiig  IS  uiineceTary,  and  fometimes  hmful^  af  k 
ids  to  leircn  that  difeharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  anv  rle,v.  r 
aiic  the  fpittle  IS  vifeid  and  tough,  fliarp  pefto 

mecuctnes  are  to  be  admiiiin-piwi  ^ pecto- 

•duills,  <^c  Two  tablcTiiS;  of  £7 

II  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  Lr  ti  n^rd 

re  or  lets,  according  to  the  aire  ami  ^ ‘ "esa-day, 

patient.  Squills  may  be  given  vario. 
ices  of  the  vinegar,  the  ox7n7l  or  the 
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ble  fpooiifuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a- day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  honey, 
and  fugar  candy,  is  like  wile  very  proper  in  this  kind  of 
cough.  A table  fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at  plea: 
lure. 

But  when  the  deflexion  is  fliapp  and  thin  thofe  raedi: 
jdnes  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates,  oils^ 
^nd  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an  infufion 
of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marfh  mallow  roots,  or  the 
Hovrers  of  colt’s  foot  may  be  taken  frequently  ; or  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the>| 
patient’s  drink  twice  a day.  Fuller’s  Spanifh  infufion^ 
is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe,  and  may 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea  cupful  three  or  faug- 
times  a-day  f 

When  a cough  is  occafionedUy  acrid  humours  tick- 
ling the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  Ihould  keep  {6mt\ 
foft  peftoral  lozenges  almofl  conflantly  in  his  m.outh, 
the  Pontefraft  liquorice  cakes,  barley  water,  the  com^;- 
mon  balfamic  lo?.enges,  Spanifli  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunr. 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  by  taking  off  their 
ftimulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe  the  cough  |. 

In  obilinate  coughs  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu-' 
mours  from  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflary,  befideS: 
expeftorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to  iffues,  fe- , 
tons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe,  I have  often  ob-‘_ 
ferved  the  moll  happy  effects  from  a Burgundy  pitch.; 
plaller  applied  between  the  Ihoulders.  I have  m'der*^ 
cd  this  fimple  remedy  in  the  moft  obilinate  coughs,  itf. 
a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many  different  con-^,. 
{litutioiis,  without  ever  knowing  it  faifto  give  rcliefi^^ 

* See  Appendix,  Spanish  Jnfusloji.  . • 4^ 

+ In  a former  edition  of  this  book,  I recommended  for  an  obstrns^ 
fickline  cough,  an  oily  emulsion,  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  ot 
nicnpncnrv.  insieaH  r>f  the  cominoivalkaline  spirit.  » 
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I ilcfs  where  there  were  evident  figns  of  an  ulcer  in 
I le  lungs. 

i About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy  pitch  may 
! fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about  the 
; x of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder-blades, 

I may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or  four 
lys,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight  or 
ree  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  llmple  medi- 
ne,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed;  but  we  will 
-*ture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  medica  does 
tt  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in  almoft  every 
nd  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  immediate 
ect;  but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time,  it  will  fucceed 
acre  mod;  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plader  is  the 
hing  vvhich  it  occafions ; but  furely  this  may  be  dif- 
nfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which  the  pa- 
: nt  may  expeft  to  reap  from  the  application  ; befides, 
lien  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  may 
: taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
.. filed  with  a little  warm  milk  and  water.  Some  cau« 
nn  indeed  is  necelTary  in  difeontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch 
Maftcr;  this,  however,  may  be  fafely  done  by  ma- 
ig  itfmallcr  by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it  al- 
;ether  in  a warm  feafon  J. 

IBut  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  befides 
lux  ions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  is 
- to  be  attempted  by  peftoral  medicines.  Thus,  in 
nugh  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and  debility  of  the 
aiach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all  kinds  of  balfa- 
: medicines  do  hurt.  The/iomach  coug/i  maybe 
iwn  from  one  that  is  owing  to  fault  in  the  lungs  by 
!’  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever 

inlpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the 
mcr  that  does  not  happen. 


P'“5‘®r  =<".eros  too  fast,  wl.ileo- 
‘ kind'  \ koepmg  it  oil.  This  proceeds  from  the  diflbr- 

; of  puch  ma-louse  „l,  and  likeviise  Iroin  the  .oaimir  of 

' wax  J I*  best  wlicii  mixed  with  a little 

-21, 
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The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  clean- 
fi.ng  and  ftrcngthening  the  ftomach  ; for  whicli  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mofl  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tindiure,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dole  of  one  or  two  table- (poonfuls  twice  a day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necclTary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  lin£lure  themfelves,  by 
infufmg  one  ounce  of  hiera  picra  \ in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
white  wine,  letting  it  Hand  a few  days,  and  then  ilrain- 
ing  it  oft’. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  fto- 
macli,  the  Pemviaa  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a timfture  along  with  other  Homachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  laponaceous  pill, 
the  paregoric  elixir.  See.  which  are  only  opium  difgnif- 
ed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  c ire  urn  fiances  require,  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is  mofi  trou- 
biefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water 
will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fyiiiptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teethings  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  iikew’ife  appeafes  the  cough. 
In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough,  fiich 
medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally  cure 
the  cough  ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  and  fiich 
like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  arc 
often  greatly  afflicctcd  wdth  a cough,  which  is  generally 
relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 

See  Appendix,  Iliera  picra. 
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>rn.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to 
..  ar  a loofe  cafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
ife  the  forerunner  of  dileafe.  Thus  the  gout  is  fre- 
lently  iiHicred  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough,  wliich 
! feels  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the  comij)g  on 
the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  removed  by  a pa- 
)xyfm  of  the  gout,  which  Piould  therefore  be  promot- 
1,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm,  drinking  warm 
]uors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
arm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or  CHIN- 

COUGH. 

This  cough  feklom  affedls  adult.s,  but  proves  often 
:al  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
; itery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholclome  air,  and  have 
I 0 little  exercife,  are  mod:  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and  gc- 
I rally  fuffer  moll  trom  it. 

I - T.  he  chin-cough  is  fo  well  khown,  even  to  mirfes 
I U adeicription  of  it  is  unneceflar)^  Whatcvei  hurts 
digeltion,  obllrucls  the  perfpiration,  or  relaxes  the 
ids,  difpofes  to  tins  dileafe;  confequently  its  cure 
111  depend  upon  cleanling  and  llrengthening  the  flo- 
.ch,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  thefamj  time  promoting 
rfpiration  and  the  different  fecrefions. 
iThe  diet  mull  be  light,  ana  of  cafy  digeflion  ; for 
ildren,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chick- 
broth,  with  other  light,  fpoon  meals,  are  proper; 
t thole  who  are  farther  advaiicecl  may  be  allo'wcd  fa- 
-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little  boiled 
icken,  or  other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be  hyf- 
>,  or  penny-  oyal  tea,  fweetened  w ith  honey  or  lligar- 

Iidy,  fmall  wine-whey  ; or  if  the;  patient  be  weakVhe 
y fometimes  be  allowed  a little  n .gus. 

One  of  the  moft  cfFeaiial  remedtes  in  the  chin- 
Jgh  IS  change  of  air.  'l  liis  often  removta  the  iiia- 
y,  even  when  tl\e  cliange  leems  to  be  from  a .nircr 
a Ids  wholclome  air.  This  may  in  fomc  mcaiure 
lend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 
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where  the  infc£Hon  prevails.  MoO:  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infedlious ; nor  is  it  all  iincorriinon  to  find 
the  chin  cough  prevailing  in  one  town  f>r  village, 
when  another  at  a very  fmall  diftance  is  quite  free  from 
it.  But  whateyer  be  the  caufe,  we  are  lur  e of  the  fact. 
No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the 
patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he 
caught  the  difeafe,  and  if  poffible  into  a more  pure  and 
warm  air  -j-. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  Vvdth  a hard 
full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to 
prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  Iniigs,  and  to  render  it 
more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldora  be  neceffary  to 
repeat  the  operation  ; yet  if  there  are  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  ofthe  lungs,  a fecond,  or  even  a third 
ble  edipg  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom  when  ; 
a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit.  This  clean- 
fes  the  ftomach  and'  greatly  relieves  the  cough.  It 
will  thei'efore  be  proper  to  promote  this  difeharge  ei-^ 
therby  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  vomiting  jttf  . 
lep  recommended  in  the  Appendix  J. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a vor 
init.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by  in-  i 
fnfing  afcruple  or  half  a dram  ofthe  powder  of  ipeca-f  I 
cuanha  in  a tea  pot,  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  .1 
water.  If  this  be  dlfguifed  with  a few  drqps  of  milk  1 
and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and  drink  ii  i 
very  greedily.  A fmall  tea  cupful  of  this  may  be  given 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minute*  i 
till  it  operates.  When  the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  i 


t Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  di«;ease 
the  decline,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficieni  reason  ior  this  (,'pinion, 
as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a change  of  air  at  ^ 
all  pc  riods  ot' the  disease.  It  is  not  sufficiemt  to  take  the  patient  out  ^ 
daily  in  a carriage.  This  seldom  answers  any  good  pu!}>osej  M 
often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

X See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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vill  be  no  occafion  for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  wa- 
er  already  on  the  ftomacli  will  be  fnfficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
iHeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but  they 
ikewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fecretions 
ncl  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  according  to  the 
blHnacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not  however  be 
trong;  gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated  are  both 
?fs  dangerous  and  more  beneficial  than  ftrong  ones. 

I'he  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  bell 
ledicine  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara- 
ons,  as  the  fyrup,  tinfture,  See.  Of  thefe  a tea  fpoon- 
dor  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or  thrice 
^y,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are  farther  advan- 
?d,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally  increafed,  and  re- 
:’ated  till  it  has  the  defined  effea.  Thofe  who  cannot 
: brought  to  take  the  bitter  tinaure,  may  have  an  in* 
hon  of  lenna  and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna’ 
)arfe  fugar,  or  honey;  or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb 
ixed  witli  a tea  Ipoonful  or  two  of  fyrup  or  currant 
lly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the  tahe.  Mofi:  children  are  fond 
lyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a difa- 
eeable  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pcdoral,  and  balfa- 
ic  medicines  polfefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure 
the  chin  cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plen- 
ulJy  to  patients  of  every  age  and  conaitutibn,  with- 
t confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  muft 

digeftion,  and  of  courfe 

gravatc  the  diforder[|]. 

woodlice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin  cough.  Thofe  who 

nces  of  tliera  briufed  m an  Englifli  pint  of  fmall 
d^'in  mh  cL?nUint  ''■O"’  kerme. 

>Jk:  dose.  Tl,e  dUd  lor  a*d.iid'of  onj*  yTar^old'^ra'''* 

<|uan,dV,n>ut  bVthu  iio  ™ 

} De  tlius  increased  m proporlioii  to  the  age  ot  the 
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white  wine  for  one  niglit ; afterwards  the  liquor  may 
be  flrained  through  a cloth,  and  a table  fpoonfiil  of  it 
given  to  the  patient  throe  or  four  times  a-day.  ^ 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary  to  allay  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe,  a little  of  the  lyrnp 
of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  laudanum, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  hyfTop  or  penny^royal  tea,  and  repeated  cccafion 

ally  ^ • 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well  known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin  cough.  It  is  made  by  beat- 
ing in  a mortar  garlic,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hog  s 
lard  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed 
twice  or  thrice  a-day  ; but  the  beft  method  is  to  Ipread 
it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a plafter.  It 
fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morning  at  leait, 
as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  itsyirtue.  This  is  an  exceemng 
gooci  medicine  both  in  the  chin  cough,  and  in  molt 
other  coughs  of  an  obflinate,  nature.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  ufe  when  the  patient  is  very  hot,  or 
feverifh,  left  it  ftiould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  ftiould  be  bathed  once  every  two  o*' 
days  in  lukewarm  water,  and  a Burgundy  ixtch  plaiter 
kept  conftantly  between  the  flioulders.  But  when  the 
difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  neceffary,  m- 
ftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering  plafter,  and  to  keeptli 
oart  open  for  fome  time  with  iffue  ointment.  ^ 

^ When  the  difeafe  is  prolorged,  and  the  pat.en  .s 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  ot  ici  i 
ferl  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may 
Either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decoaion  or  intnfi- 

on  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  twtn 

:;’grains,  acco'rding  to  the  age  of  the  patient  may  be , 
c,ben  three  or  four  times  a-nay.  lor  an  a<<t>lt,  haft  a| 
drachm  or  two  fcniples  will  be  proper.  Some  giv  e the , 


* Some  recommend  llie  “hacl  of  hemlock  as  an 
remedy  in  Ihc  hooi.ing  cough ; but  so  far  1 nav  e ^ b . 

this  disorder. 
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•xtraft  of  the  bark  with  cantharides ; but  to  manage 

tills  re<]uires  a coniiderable  attention.  It  is  more  lafc  to 
. ;tive  a few  grains  of  caltor  along  with  the  bark.  A 
: till'd  of  fnc  or  leven  years  of  age  may  take  fevcn  or 
I tigiit  grains  of  caftor.  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
I Dark,  for  a dole.  riiis  may  be  made  into  a mixture, 
j with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  Ample  diftilled  water 
j.ind  a little  Au'up,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a- day. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

..NFL.AMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  AND 

OTHER  VISCERA. 

A LL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous 
T\  and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  afliftance,  as  they 

I-  i"  ^ /"PPt'ration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
.aortihcation,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES.— An  mflammation  of  the  ftomach  may 

rroceed  froin  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  in- 

lammatory  fever  ; as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  bo- 

P«fpi«tion,  or  the  fudden  ftri- 

ZTu-?'  from 

-he  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  Emulating 

iJbftances  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; as  ftronir  v3fts  r5 

'urges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch  like.  ^VFhefthe 

:r  or'  ‘^^-•e'uities.  either  by 

M or  improper  applications,  it  often  occafions  an 
Inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  Hard  or  indip-effi^b^  fuK 

veats-  anrl  cold  clammy 

^e  '"j['^^‘'"‘!’^"'‘"SfeeJs  bard  to  thcToudi' 

of  the  moft  certain  figiu  of  thisdifeafe  is  tlm  fent 
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of  pain  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind 
of  food  or  drink,  elpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  ^ hiccup,  v/ith  an  in- 
termitting pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the  danger 
is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. -All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irri- 

tating food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by -Handers, 
and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirit?,  or  other 
cordials  ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the  diieafe,  and 
often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit 
may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them 
think  a vomit  neceffary  ; but  that  too  is  almoft  certain 
death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  ofdigef- 
tion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  ftiould 
neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel  made  of 
"barley  or  oatineal,  light  toafted  bread  diftblved  inboiling 
water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth,  are  the  moft  pro- 
per. The  drink  ftiould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water, 
water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  orde- 
coftions  of  emollient  vegetables,  as  liquorice  and  marfti- 
mallow  roots,  farfaparilla.  Sec. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  neceflary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obllinate,  it 
will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from 
doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon  bleed- 
ing, and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or  a 
decoftion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  benefi* 
cial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as  they  grow 
cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too  warm,  nor  be 
fuffered  to  continue  till  they  become  quite  cold,  as 
cither  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
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bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and*  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  Idles  of  the  feet.  The  warm 
bath,  ifit  can  be  .conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  an 
epifpaflic,  or  bliftering  plafter  applied  over  the  part 
affefled,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know.  I have  of- 
ten uf.d  it,  and  do  not  recollcft  one  inftance  wherein 
it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fliall  venture 
to  recommend  in  this  dileafe^  are  mild  clyfters.  Thefe 
niay  be  rnade  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water  gruel ; and 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,  a little  fwcet  oil,  honey  or 
manna  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the  purpole  of 
internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep  the  body  open, 
and  at  the  fame  time  naurifli  the  patient,  who  is  often 
in  this  difeafe  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  fto" 

. mach.  for  thefe  reaf»ns  they  ifiuft  not  be  negledled 
as  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on  them,  ^ 
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This  IS  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous  dif- 
•cafes  to  which  ^nkind  are  liable  ; it  generally  pro- 
- ceeds  ftom  the  fame  canfe  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
•Itomach  ; to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs,  worms 
eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drink-’ 
mg  hard,^windy,  malt  liquors,  as  ftale  bottled  beer  or 
de.  four  wine,  cyder,  c^c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafion- 
-d  by  a rupture,  by  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  inteftines, 
ar  by  their  oppofite  fides  growing  together. 

1 lie  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 

ms  the  name  of  the 

ffefted.  Tlie  treatment,  however,  is  nearly  the 

hrjiftaff ‘’n' fott  of 
cfttri  n ’ therefore  omit  thefe  diftinftions, 

clUhey  fliould  perplex  the  readei- 

the  fame  as  in  the 
orego.ng  d.feale  ; only  the  pain,  if  poffible,  is  more 

=utc,and  IS  htuated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  likewife 

5)  M 
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more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excrements,  to- 
gether with  the  clyfters,  are  difcharged  by  the  mouth. 
The  patient  is  continually  belclwng  up  wind,  and  has 
an  obftrudtion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts,  and  the  vomiting  only  returns 
at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters  pafs  down- 
wards, there  is  ground  to  hope  ; but  when  the  clylters 
and  fseces  are  vomited,  and'  the  patient  is  exceeding 
weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale  countenance, 
and  a difagreeable'or  ftinking  breath,  there  is  great 
reaibn  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 
Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  flools,  with  a Imall  inter- 
mitting pulfe,  and  a total  ceffation  of  pain,  are  the  figns 
of  a mortification  already  begun,  and  of  approaching 
death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach. 
The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all 
violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be 
very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  ; his  drink 
weak  and  diluting  ; as  clear  whey,  barley  water,  and 
fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  flomach,  is  of  the  greatefl  import- 
ance. It  fliould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms 
appear,  and  mufl  be  repeated  according  to  the  flrength 
of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe, 

‘ A bliflering  plafter  is  here  Kkewife  to  be  applied  im- 
mediately over  the  part  where  the  mofl  violent  pain  is. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels,  but 
even  clyfters,  and  purgative  medicines,  which  before 
bad  no  effebt,  will  operate  when  the  blifters  begin  to 
rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted.  The  patieni’s  feet  and  legs  fliould  fre- 
quently be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  cloths  dipped 
in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm  wa- 
ter may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  w^ann  water,  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  bar- 
ley water,  or  thin  gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with 
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fivcet  oil  or  fredi  butter,  Thefe  may  be  admlnillered 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient 

U he  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyflers  and  fomen- 
tu.i  ns,  iecoui(e  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  piirffa* 
tives ; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  in- 
creafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relax- 
ing the  fpafmodic  contradions  of  the  guts,  greatly  al 
fill  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe.  - ' 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body  very 
well,  is  a lolution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts  Two 
ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifli  pint 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  ta- 
ken every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  At  the  fame  time 
fitteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  may 
he  given  in  a giafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vo- 
miting, <xc. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effeft  in  ftaylnsthe 

the  other  violent  fymptoms  of 
hisdi.eafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  (harpen  the, 
>atiem  s drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon  ■ 

>r  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained  witii  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will  ftav 
•n  the  flomach  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mull  take 
»»iging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  following; 
nfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and  vitriola- 
of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one  grain, 

ri  If  fit  for  pillsl 

c miift  be  takch  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not 

perate  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

leans  h ! m hy  any  of  the  above 

eans,  ,t  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfc  the  patient  in 

icteedThJ  'V"  ^ this 

atient  “f'ermeans  have  been  tried  iu  vain.  Tlie 

allafii  continue  m the  warm  water  as  long  as  he 

as  - '"‘‘"S’  ""t*  itnierfion 

defired  effeft,  it  may  be  repeated  as  foon  as 
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the  patient’s  flrcnjrth  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is 
more  iafefor  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath,  than 
to  continue  long  at  a time  ; and  it  is  often  nccefl'ary  to 
repeat  it  federal  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effect. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means  of 
procuring  a ftool  has  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that  this 
was  brought  about  by  immerling  the  patient  s lower 
extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk  upon  a 
wet  pavement,  and  dalhing  his  legs  and  thighs  with  cold 
water.  This  method,  when  others  fail,  at  leaft  merits 
a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome  danger  ; but  a 
doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none. 

Ill  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick-filver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed  thatf.  When 
there  is  reafonto  expe£l  a mortification  of  the  guts,  this 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot 
cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  hsfften  his  death.  But. 
when  the  obfi:ru6Uon  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that 
can  be  removed  by  force,  qnickfilvcr  is  not  only  a pro- 
per medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered,  as 
it  is  the  fittell  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 

through  the  inteftinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low  and  the  inteftines 
returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this,  with 
fomentations  and  clylfers,  fliould  not  fucceed,  recourle 
mull  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which  may  give  the  ; 
patient  relief, 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dangerous  i 
difeafe,  mull  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  without  a i 
llool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had  fev’^eial 
pounds  of  hard  dry  fxces  taken  out  of  their  guts.  They  : 
mould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of  four  or  I 
unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  Hale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have.j 


-i-  Wlien  quicksilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats  its  : 
own  inlc-ntion,asit  nulls  down  the  bottom  ofthe  stomach,  which  pre-  • 
vents  it  getting  over  the  pylorus.  In  this  case  the 
hung  up  by  the  licfls,  in  order  tlial  the  quicksilver  may  be  dischaigc  ; 

by  his  mouth. 
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I known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked 
j emits,  which  are  Itidom  good.  It  likewile  proceeeds 
I frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  S:c.  but  cf- 
j pecially  from  wet  feet- 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblunce  to  the  two  preced- 
ing difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure. 
It  is  generail>  attended  with  coflivenefs  and  acute  pain 
T the  bowels  ; and  requires  diluting  diet,  evacuations 
bmcntatioiis,  ’ 

Colics  are  varloufly  denominated  according  to  their 
'aufes,as  the /lata /euf^  the  bilious^  the  h0erk^  the  «er- 
j/o',  x\s  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular  me- 
hod  of  treatment,  we  fliall  point  out  their  moft  general 
ymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their  relief. 

'\ht  flatulent,  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
*y  an  indiferete  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  di- 
,;eftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and  fuch 
ke.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  an  obftru^Ied  per- 
■piration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whofedi- 

eftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind 
f colic. 

'Fhe  flatulent  colic  may  either  affeeft  the  ftomach  or 
;jteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretching  of 
he  afte^ted  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
uts  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge  of  wind, 
;ither  upw^ards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  fcldom* 
onfined  in  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 

:om  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another,  till  it  finds 
. vent. 

Wlicn  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  wludy  liquor,  green 
iflts,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medicine  on  the 
rft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of  brandy 
in,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  fliould  likewife 
t with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-ftonc,  or  apply 
arm  bricks  to  them  ; and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied 
^ his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpicc, 
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or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature  may  be  ventured  upoiii 
Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at  the  very 
beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ap- 
pear. We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  colic  occa- 
lioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured 
by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they  are  taken  imme- 
diately upon  perceiving  the  firfl:  uneafinefs  ; but  when 
the  pain  has  continued  for  a conflderable  time,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
has  already  been  begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs.  See.  occafion 
colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have  general- 
ly found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was  to  ' 
drink  plentifully  of  fmali  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  polTet,  toafl;  and  water.  Sec. 

Colics  which  pr®ceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion  ge- 
nerally cure  themfelves  by  occafioning  vomiting  or  : 
purging.  Thefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to  be  hop- 
ped, but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  wa-  . 
ter  or  weak  poffet  ’ When  their  violence  is  over  the  ‘ 
patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gen-  ) 
tie  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occcfioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch-  . 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drink-  ‘ 
ing  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote  the  \ 
perfpiration,  as  weak  wine  whey,  or  water  gruel  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it.  . 

Thofe  flatulent  colics  which  prevail  fo  much  among  ’ 
country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented  were  1 
they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they  get 

wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to  drink  ^ 

fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green  trafli. 
We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  practice  of  dram-  ^ 
drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a rwl  , 
medicine,  and  indeed  the  bed  that  can  be  adminiftcred.  ^ 
A glad  of  good  peppermint  water  will  have  nearly 
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lie  fame  cfFedt  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  foine  cafes 
:>  rather  to  be  prefer ed. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
bout  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  coniplains 
f great  thirfl,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He  vomits  a 
ot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which  being  difeharg- 
d leems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is  quickly  followed 
y the  fame  violent  pain  as  before.  As  the  diftemper 
ivances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes 
!.  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motion 

: the  mteftines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are  all 
le  fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  paflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe  full 
id  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which 
ylters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or  gruel 
arpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream  of  tartar’ 
uft  be  ‘Irani;  freely  ; small  chicken-broth,  with  a little 
anna  diffolved  in  it  or  a flight  decoQion  of  tamarinds, 
g fqimr^  Pr°per,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  open- 

I Befides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be  ne- 
lary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
I r,  and  if  this  Ihould  not  fucceed,  the  patient  mult 
immerfed  up  to  tlie  breaft  in  warm  water, 
ntlie  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  difficult 

A*"’  *^bis  happens,  the  patient  may  drink 

. ecoftion  of  toalled  beead,  or  an  infufionofgarden- 
nt  in  boiling  water.  Should  thele  not  have  thedef.red 
ir  ^ with  a few  drops  oflaudanum 

'■eP^^ed  according  to  the  ur- 
icy  of  the  lymptoms.  fmaJl  quantity  of  Venice 

t le  ‘■ppliecl 

an  itv^nfv  a pioper 

y iikewife  befrcqTcmlJadnSiS 

P^-tb-nt  vo^hs 

reatfi  a grcenifli  colour.  There  is 

finking  of  the  Ipirits,  with  dejeftion  of  mind  and 
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difficulty  of  breathing,  which  arc  the  c]iara<^eriliii 
fymptoms  of  this  diforcler.  Sometimes  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  off  of 
its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic,  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  See.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens  tire 
patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If,  how- 
ever, the  vomiting  ffiouid  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
water,  or  fmall  pofTet-,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfc  the  fto- 
mach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  water  ; this  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or 
twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea  after  them.  If  afafetida  fhould  prove  difagree- 
able,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
tindlure  of  calior  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal  tea,  or  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  the  ballam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit 
of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in  its  (lead.  The  anti-hyf. 
teric  plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good 
elFecft*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters  of  - 
lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadlurers  of  white  lead,  Sec. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of  England,  j 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  leaden  veffels  j 
ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likewife  a frequent  ^ 
clifeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  termed  the  dry  , 

belly-ache.  ^ 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  \vith  more  ex-  : 

cruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  loon  at  an  end.  1 
have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very  i 
little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing  | 
bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and  tltf  | 
patient  recover  f.  It  generally,  however,  leaves  the  , 
^tient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a pally.  ! 


* See  Appendix,  Anti-hysteric  plaster. 

i As  the  smoke  ol  tobacco  thrown  into  tlie  bowela  will  oltcn  p. 
cure  a stool  when  all  other  means  have  tailed,  an  , 

p^pose Ight  to  be  kept  bj-  every  surgeon.  It  may  br-  purchased  a- 
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The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly  the 
ame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paflion,  or  inflammation  of 
he  guts,  that  we  fliall  not  inlifl:  upon  it.  The  body  is 
:o  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
nd  frequently  repeated,  and  their  Operation  mufl;  be 
liifted  by  foft  oily  clyfbers,  fomentations,  See.  The 
aftor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  proper  in  this  difeafe. 
t may  both  be  mixed  with  the  clyfters  and  given  by 
he  mouth  ; a table  fpoonful  to  two  or  three  is  a fuffl- 
lent  dole. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  laid  to  be  ’an  efficacious  medi- 
ine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
f two  drachms  three  times  a*day,  or  oftener  if  the 
omach  will  bear  it.  This  tar^  mixed  with  an  equal 
uantity  of  ffrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rubbing 
lefpinc,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of 
: le  pally,  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained, 
le  bade  may  be  rubbed  with  ffrong  fpirits,  or  a little 
il  of  nutmegs,  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remain  weak  and  languid  after  this  dif- 
ife,  he  muff  take  exercifeon  horfeback,  and  ufe  an  in- 
ifion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the  difeafe 
ids  in  apalfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to  be  ex- 
cmely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic  people  muff  fliun  all  four 
uits,  acid  and  auffere  liquors.  See.  TLofe  who  work 
lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs  faffing,  and 
leir  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glafs 
lallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum,  every  morn- 
. g,  but  fliould  never  take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment 
beff  for  them,  as  fat  broths.  Sec.  but  low  living  is  bad.- 
hey  fliould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted 
^ and  fliould  never  fufcr  thcmfelves  to  be  coffive. 
the  Well  Indies,  and  on  the  coaff  of  Guinea,  it  has 
■en  found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic,  to 
?ar  a piece  of  flannel  round  the  waiff , and  to  drink 
infuflon  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

mall  expence,  and  will  be  of  service  in  several  Other  cases,  as  the 
:ovcry  of  drowned  persons,  &e. 

2 N 


2 74  inflammation  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  mention- 
ed, but  too  many  dUVmclions  would  tend  only  to  per- 
plex the  "reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are  the  moft 
material,  and  fliould  indeed  be  .attended  to,  as  their 
tseatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons  who  are 
not  in  a condition  to  diflinguifli  very  accurately  in 
thefe  matters,  may  nevertheless  be  of  great  fervice  to 
patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the 
following  general  rules,  viz.  to  bathe  the  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water,  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm  wa- 
ter or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels; 
to  make  the  patient  drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilagin- 
ous liquors  ; and  to  give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every 
two  or  three  hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  Water. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. -This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  of  I 

thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It ; 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of  the: 
kidneys,  fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within  them,, 
by  llrongdieuretic  medicines,  as  fpirits  of  turpentine, 
tinfture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  motion,  as  hard  I 
riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  or  what- 
ever drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys  mayi; 
occafion  this  malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  ly- 
ing too  foft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  con•^ 
tradlions,  or  fpafms  in  the  urinary  veflTels,  Sec. 

SYMPTOMS.- There  is  a fliarp  pain  about  the 

region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  and; 
a Ilupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affbaed  fide.^ 
The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddifk 
colour  ; but  in  the  worfl:  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  general*, 
ly  continues  pale,  is  palfed  with  difficulty,  and  com- 
monly in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels 
great  uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  up" 
right.  He  lies  with  more  eafe  on  the  affected  fide,  an 
has  generally  a naufea  or  vomiting,  refembiing  that 
which  happens  in  the  colic.  _ 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diflinguiflicd  fromthc 
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olic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and  by  the 
ifficulty  of  palTing  urine,  with  which  it  is  conllantly 
ttended. 

REGIMEN. ‘Every  thing  of  a heating  or  fti- 

uilating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food’mufl;  be 
bin  and  liglit;  as  panad©,  final]  broths,  with  mild  vege- 
ablcs,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors  muft  be 
lentifully  drank ; as  clear  whey,  or  balm-tea  fweetened 
/ith  honey,  decodUons  ofmarfli-mallow  roots,  with  bar- 
;y  and  liquorice.  See.  The  patient,  notwithftanding  the 
omiting,  muft  conftantly  keep  lipping  fmail  quantities 
f thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely 
nd  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and  expels  the. 
’bftru(fting  caule,  as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  muft 
e kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any 
/■mptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

^MEDICINE. — —Bleeding  is  generally  neceftary, 
•'.pecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may 
:e  lei  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet;  and  if  the 
i ain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation  may  be 
ppeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
- of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
'le  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  as  a dilcharge  frorn  thefe  will 
!ieatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
, muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  aflefted, 
id  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled 
i ith  a decoftion  of  mallows  and  camomile  flowers,  to 
•Inch  a little  laffron  is  added,  and  mixed  with  about  a 
mrd  pa.rtof  new  milk,  it  will  beftiJl  more  beneficial. 
Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminifter- 
1;  and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  IkJt  and 
oney  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
one  IS  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  but  when  the  gravel  or 
one  IS  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the 
eterj.  It  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomentations. 


^•irry  tnf*  linnr*  L#-. _ 1 • 1 ... 


hic  lic  .rrv  1.  '«ng  ana  small  canals,  one  on  each  side, 

arc  the  bason  ol  the  kidneys  lo  the  bia  Icier, 

the  or  gravel  ialling  down 
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to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil,  and  to  give 
gentle  diuretics  ; as  juniper  water  fweetened  with  the 
fyrup  of  marflimallows  ; a tea  fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
Ipirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  may 
itow  and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink ; 
he  ought  like  wife  to  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage,  if  he  b^able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protracted  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a flupor 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  return  of  chil- 
nefs,  ftiiyering.  See.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  mat- 
ter is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfeefs  will 

enlue.  i • t 

When  matter  in  the  urine  thews  that  an  ulcer  is  al- 

|i^!’eady  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be  carefii 
to  abftaiii  from  all  acid,  lour,  and  falted  provilions,  and 
to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young  animals,  made 
with  barley,  and  common  pot  herbs.  See.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  and  butter  milk  that  is  not  lour.  The 
latter  is  by  Ibnie  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers 
of  the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this  charaCler,  however, 
it  mufl:  be  drank  for  a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate 

waters  have  like  wife  been  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  . 

medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  , 
of  Great  Britain  ; it  mull  likewife  be  ufed  for  a c^- 
fiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  effeas.  : 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  ot  inflasa- 
mation,  or  obflruclions  of  the  kidneys,  mufl  abftain  . 
from  wines,  efpeclally  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar;  an  ^ 
their  food  ougut  to  be  light  and  eafy  of  digeftion.  They 
fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  not  lie  too  hot,  noi  too  > 
inuch  on  their  back. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds  in  a gre^t 
meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  kidneys- 
It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bottom  ot  Uie 
belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  with  fomc  degree 
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of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  a 
perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleed- 
ing is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  robuft  con- 
ftitutions  it  will  olteii  be  neceflary  eo  repeat  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly  fliould  be  fomented  with  warm 
water,  ora  decoftion  of  mild  veg\  tables;  and  emol- 
lient clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered,  Sec.  • 
The  patient  fliould  abftainfrom  every  thing  that  is 
pt  a hoi,  acrid,  and  ftiniulating  quality ; and  lliould  live 
entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vegetables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caules 
belides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladdery  as  a fwelling 
or  tne  hasmorrhoidal  veins;  hard  fxces  lodged  in  the 
rcdii7n\  a ftone  in  the  bladder;  excrefcences  in  the 
pnnary  paftages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hyfteric  affec- 
ti.ons,&c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  particular  treatment, 
.which  does  not  fell  under  our  prefent  confideration! 

I'  VVe  11, all  only  obferve,  that  in  all  of  them  mild  and  gen- 
tle applications  are  the  fefeft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medi- 

irritating  nature,  generally  in- 

themfelves  by  introducing  probes  in  the  urinary  paf- 
'■& 'oifewhat  that  ob- 

Wofe  r fl  bring  on  a 

riclent  aiflamination  of  the  bladder,  by  ufine  Itrone 

luretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for  that  purpole. 

inflammation  of  the  liver. 

tfle^nd"  Ibbjea  to  inflammation  than  moll 

3ut  wh..  as  in  It  the  circulation  is  flower; 

id  IH  '"^''’";“ti.>n  does  happen.  It  is  with  dif- 

iirrimsy'^””''*^‘^’  a luppuration  or 

na^iof^^^ Bi.'fidcs  the  common  caufes  of  inflain- 

Xe’fet  b.-U.wing,  Vi.,  cx- 

atncls,  a Icirrhus  of  the  liver  itlcif,  violent 
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IliDcks  from  firong  vomits  wlicn  tlic  liver  was  keFore 
Knfbund,  an  adult  or  atrabilious  Hate  of  the  Idood,  any 
thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been 
gently  heated,  Hones  obltrudtlng  the  courfe  of  the  bile» 
drinking  ftrong  wine  and  fplrituous  liquors,  iiling  hoi 
fpicy  aliment,  obllinate  hypochondriacal  affedfionsj  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. Thisdifeale  is  known  by  a pain; 

fill  tenlion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs,  attend- 
ed with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight  or  ful-^ 
Bcfs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of 
food,  great  third,  with  a pale  orye}lowil]i  colour  of 
the  fkin-.and  eyes. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
iJegree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 
happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  To  inconliderable,  that 
an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fafpeaed ; but  when 
it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver, 
the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and 
St  pain  extending  to  the  Ihoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying 
on  the  left  fide.  See, 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  pleuniy, 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  ly- 
ing on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  dillinguilhed  from  the 
hyfteric  and  hypochondriacal  diforders  by  the  degreq 
offever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  morw. 
A conftanthiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceffive  thirlt, 
are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration,  and  the 
matter  cannot  be  difeharged  outwardly,  the  danger  is 
great.  When.tbe  feirrhus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  pa- 
tient, if  he  oblerves  a proper  regimen,  may  neverthe- 
lefs  live  a number  of  years  tolerably  eafy ; but  if  he  in- 
dulge in  flrong  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  ta  c 
medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the 
will  be  converted  into  a cancer,  which  mui.  inraiiiD  y 


fatal. 

G1MEN.> 


-The  fame  regimen  i 


ic  hr*  obfer 
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cd  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All  hot 
tilings  arc  to  be  carefully  avoided;  and  cool  diluting ii- 
qners,  as  whey,  barley-water,  ^c.  drank  freely.  The 
food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  this  dilcale,  and  it  will  often  be  neceflarv,  even 
though  tlie  pulfe  ftiould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All 
violent  purgativ^es  are  to  be  avoided;  the  body,  how- 
ever, mufl  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoftion  of  tama- 
rinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this 
prpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affeaed  muft  be  fomented 
in  the  manner  direacd  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild 
laxative  clyfters  Ihould  be  frequently  adminiftered;  and 
if  the  pain  fliould  notwithftanding  continue  violent,  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affe<ftedL 
Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  have 
a very  good  effeft  here.  For  this  purpofe,  half  a drachm 
of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits 

of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fwcat,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only  thioE: 
to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting  liquor 
drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood.  Indeed 
the  patient  in  tliis  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other  topical 

• nothing  that  is  colder 

than  the  blood. 

i hi  fliould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked  with 

: bloc^  no  means  muft  be  ufed  to  ftop  them,  unlels  they 

often  weaken  the  patient.  Loofe  ftoois 

often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the  difeafe. 

It  an  abfeefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver 

charge  break  and  dTfl 

tionof  n5l5  fomentations,  the  applica- 

ion  of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Sometimes 

a^rr  'bn  matter  of  an  abfeefs  comes  away  in  tlic  urine 

ertbrtsTf  Nr'  ‘‘  .'‘f'^barged  by  ftoolf but  tliefe  arc 
the  ai  r r 'vbioh  no  means  can  promote  When 

the  abfeefs  burlts  into  thccavity  of  tl,eL„.;c„  atrje“ 
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death  muft  enfue ; nor  will  the  event  be  more  favour- 
able when  the  abceis,is  opened  by  an  indfion,  unlefs  in 
cafes  where  the  liver  adheres  to  the  peritonaeum^  fo  as 
to  form  a bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  fal- 
ling into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; in  which  cafe  open- 
ing the  abfeefs  by  a fufhciently  large  incifion  will  pro- 
bably fave  the  patient’s  life 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, fhould  end  in  a feirrhus,  the  patient  muft  be  care- 
ful to  regulate  his  diet.  See.  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge  in  flelh,  fifn, 
ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  leafoned  or  falted  provi- 
fions;  but  fhould,  for  the  moft  part,  live  on  mild  vege- 
tables, as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gentle  exercife,  and 
drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  line  mild  ale, 
which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the  other 
vifeera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon  the  fame, 
principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  chief  rule 
with  relpe£l  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood,  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating 
apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affeded,  and  to 
c^ufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fuflicient  quantity  of  warm 

diluting  liquors.  , i n. 

Warm  fomentations  frequently  repeated  are  the  bdt 

meaps  of  relief  for  the  difeafes  here  treated  of.  Ot 
thefe  the  anodyne  fomentation.,  fpecilied  in  the  Appen- 
dix with  the  occafional  addition  of  a handful  ot  ca- 
momile flowers,  may  be  particularly  recommended. 

If  the  fomentations  aye  not  eflc£tual,  the  warm -bath 
may  be  reformed  to  with  advantage,  in  which  the  pat^n 
ought  to  remain  while  his  ftrength  will  periuit  tor 
want  of  a proper  bath,  a cafle  or  tub  may  be  ufed. 

The  coftivenefs  accompanying  inflammations  ot  tne 

ftomach  and  bowds  will  be  better 

fevei'ance  in  mild  and  geiitie  medicines,  than  by 

* rknow  a gentleman  who  had  several  abscesses  .''[L 

ppeneef  "nd  is  nL  a sUong  and  healthy  man,  though  apove  ogidj 

years  9!’  age. 
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ife  of  Rrong  purgatives  ; cUfferent  medicines,  howy 
<ver,  fliould  be  tried  and  perfiited  in,  till  the  effect;  b 
reduced,  and  even  ex-ternal  appiicatlous  may  fomer 
lines  be  adminiftered  with  eftea  vviieii  the  bell  inter- 
nitting  remedies  have  failed. 


CHAP,.  XXXI. 

)F  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  discharges  FROM  THE  ; 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

rHE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  .and  -vo- 
miting attended  with  gripes,  fickneis,  and  a cons- 
tant defire  to  go  to  Ilool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is 
lofl  common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly  any  dileafe 
hat  kills  more  quickly  than  this,  .when  proper  means 
re  not  ufed  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. — It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy  and  pu- 
rid  acrimony  of  the  bile,  cold,  food  that  eafily  turns 
ancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach,  as  batter,  bacon,  fwcet 
leats.  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other,  cold 
i.’uits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  efrc6l  of  ftrong  acrid  pur- 
es  or  yomlts,  or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  tiiQ 
^.ornach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent  pafiious 
r affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  anger,  c^c. 

SYMPTOMS. — It  is  generally  preceded  byacardiafr 
ia,or  heart-burn,  four  belching, 'and  flatulencies,.,  wdh 
; ain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteltincs.  To  thefe  fucceed 
xcefliye  vomiting,  and  purging  of  green,  yel’ow,  or 
lackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a diffenfion  of  the  ftomach, 
rid  violent  griping  pains,  There  is  likewife  a great 
airfl,  with  a very  quick,  unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a 
xed  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the 
ifeafe  advances,  the  pulfe  often  finks  lb  low  as  to  be- 
omc  quite  imperceptible,  the  t xtremities  grow  cold, 
r cramped,  and  are  .yften  covered  with  a clammy 

* I have  been  twice  brought  to  llie  gates  of  death  by  this  disease, 
•jod  both  times  it  was  occasioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

2 O 
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fweat,  the  urine  is  obftrnaed,  and  there  is  a palpitation 
of  the  heart.  Violent  hicciiping,  fainting,  and  convtd- 
fions,  are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. — -At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe 
the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe 
fliould  be  affifted,  by,  promoting  the  purging  and  vo- 
miting. Foi  this  purpofc,  the  patient  muft  drink  freely 
of  diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  butter  milk,  warm  water, 
thin  water  gruel,  fmall  ppfTet,  or,  what  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth! 
This  fliould  not  only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote 
the  vomitingi,  but  a clyfier  of  it  given  every  hour  in 
order  to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
^me  tinie,  a decoftion  of  tpafted  oat  bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting  ; the  bread  fliould  be  toafted 
till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards  boiled  in 
ipring  water.  If  oat  bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat  breadj  , 
or  oatmeal  well  toafled  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  If  this 
does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  two  table  fpoon-  1 
fuls  of  the  Saline  julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanuni|  ■ 
may  be  taken  every  hour  till  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  pd  purging,  however,  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  foon  ; as  long  as  thefe  difeharges  do 
pot  weaken  the  patient  they  are  falutary,  and  piay  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted.  But  ■ 
when  the  patient  is  weakened'  by  the  evacuations,  which  i 
may  be  known  from  t<be  finking  of  his  pulfe^  S:c.  re-  ^ 
coiirfe  muft  immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recom- 
mended  above  ; to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wdnes,  | 
with  fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous  ■ 
cordials.  Weak  negus,  or  ftrong  wine  whey,  wdlllike-  ^ 
wife  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  . 
promote  the  perfpiratibn.  His  legs  fliould  be  bathpd  in 
warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  wdth  flannel 
cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks 
applied  to  the  Idles  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of 
warm  fpirituous  fomentations  fliould  iikewife  be  applied 
to  the  regions  of  the  ftomach. 

.When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre  vcn|^ 
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relapfe,  it  will  be  necefTary  for  fome  time  to  continue 
,e  ufe  of  foine  finall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve 
*oi->s  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  leaft  twice  a- 
iv,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient^s  food  ought  to 
j nourifliing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he 
lould  ufe  moderate  exercife  ; as  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
nes  are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the 
irk,  or  other  bitters,  in  fmairwine,  lharpened  with 
,ie  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 
Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time  in 
lis  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving  the 
itient  even  in  the  moll:  defperate  circumftances*  Of 
lis  I lately  faw  a very  llriking  proof  in  an  old  man  and 
is  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it  about  the 
.iddle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  him  till  next  morn- 
ig,  when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of 
!ad  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt;  the 
xtremities  were  cold  and  rigid,  the  countenance  was 
laftly,  and  the  ftrength  almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Yet 
mm  this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both  reco- 
ired  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medicines. 

OF  A DIARRHQiA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs,  in  may  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as 
difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It  ought 
uerefore  never  to  be  Hopped,  unlefs  when  it  continues 
»o  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient ; as  this, 
•>wever,  fometimes  happens,  we  fhall  point  out  the 
■ oH  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper 
lethod  of  treatment. 

' When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
1 obllruHed  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
. arm,  or  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to 
ithe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 

» wear  flannel  next  his  flein,  and  to  take  every  other 
lethod  to  rellorc  the  perfpiration. 

I In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  reple- 
'on,  a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
Icanfc  the  llomach^  but  promote  all  the  fecretions, 
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which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying 
off  a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanlia  in  po'.vder 
will  anfwer  this  plirpofe  very  well ; a day  or  two  after 
the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  if  the  loofenefs  conti- 
nues. The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable 
food  of  eafy  digeflion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel, 
or  barley  water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obdimction  of  any  cnf- 
tomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding.  If  that 
does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be  fubftituted 
in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftruded  ; at  the  fame 
time  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  reftore  the  ufual 
difchargcs,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the 
patient‘s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped.  It 
is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off  fomc  offend- 
ing matter,  which  if  retained  in  the  body  might  have 
fatal  effedfs.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  ' 
loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething;  it  is,  however,  fo 
far  from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children  ge- 
nerally get  their  teeth  with  leafl  trouble.  If  thefe 
loofe  flools  fliould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a , 
tea  fpoonful  of  magnefla  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains 
of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  the  child  with  a little  pa- 
nado,  or  any  other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  will  generally  corred  the  acidity,  and  car- 
ry off  the  griping  flools. 

, A diarrhoea  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from  vio-  i 
lent  paflions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  mufl  be  treated 
with  the  greatefl  caution  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are  high- 
J|y  improper ; nor  are  purges  fafe  unlefs  they  are  very 
mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other 
antifpafmodic  medicines  are  moll  proper.  Ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken,  in  a 
cup  of  valerian  or  pennyroyal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  ' 
hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  checrfulncfs,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greatefl:  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifonous 
fubflances  taken  into  the  flomach,  the  patient  muft 
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(^,rlnk  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or 
fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting-  and  purging ; after- 
wards, if  there  be  rcafon  to  fufpedl  that  the  bowels  be 
iutiamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary  ; fmall  dofes  of 
laudanum  may  likewifc  be  taken  to  remove  their  irri- 
tation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities,  occa- 
fions  a loofencfs,  it  ought  to  be  repelled  b}^  gentle  do- 
fes of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives  ; the  gouty 
matter  is  like  wile  to  be  Iblicited  towards  the  extremi- 
ties by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms,  See,  ; the  perf- 
piration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  promoted  by 
warm  diluting  liquors,  as  wine  whey,  with  fpirits  of 
hartlhorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftooJs,  mixed  with, 
pieces  of  decayed  worms,  See.  medicines  may  be  given 
to  kill  and  carry  oifthefe  vermin,  as  the  powder  of  tin, 
with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel ; afterwards  lime-’ 
water,  either  alone,  dr  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhii^ 
barb  inEifed,  will  be  proper  to  ftrengtlien  the  bowels, 
and  prevent  the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad  wa- 
ter • when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves 
epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  unwhole- 
lome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be  changed,  or 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  correaed,  by  ihlxinff 
with  It  quicklime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

^ In  people  whofc  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exercife 
immediately  after  eating  will  caufe  a loofenefs.  Though 
t^he  cuve  oftliis  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  proper,  be- 

medicines 

fions  of  the  llomach,  as  infu- 

srredirnN  I ’ ‘‘ftringent  in- 

Sc  fren"  T 

8ond  clakd.  ^ ® °‘- 

a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it  is 
boded  with  mdk,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon 
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rice  jelly,  fvigo,,with  red  port;  and  the  lighter  forts  of 
flefh  meats  roafted.  The  drink  may  be  thin  water 
gruel,  rice  water,  or  thin  broth  made  from  lean  veal, 
or  with  a (beep’s  head,  as  being  more  gelatinous  than 
mutton,  beef,  or  chicken  broth. 

Perfons  who  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fr  equent  re- 
turns of  this  difeafe,  (hould  live  temperately,  avoiding 
crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  foods,  and  meats 
of  hard  digeftion  ; they  ought  likevvife  to  beware  of 
cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftruct  the  perfpira- 
tion,and  fliould  wear  (lannel  next  the  (kin  ; all  violent 
paflions,  as  fear,  anger,  See.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be 
guarded  againft. 
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Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as 
cefs  in  eating  and  drinking,  foulnefs  of  th  e (lomach, 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliment,  a tranflation  of  the  mor- 
bific matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  or 
other  difeafes  to  the  (lomach.  It  may  likewife, proceed 
from  a loolenefs  being  too  (uddenly  (lopped,  from  the 
ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding 
piles,  the  menfes,  See.  from  a weaknefs  of  the  (lomach, 
the  colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
worms,  or  from  any  kind  of  poifbn  taken  into  the  (lo- 
mach. It  is  an  nfual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the 
brain  ; as  contufions,  compreflions,  <&c.  Ic  is  likewife 
a (yinptom  of  wounds,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia 
phragm,  intedines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys.  See. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unuflial  motions,  as 
failing,  by  being  drawn  backw’'ards  in  a cart  or  coach.  Sec. 
It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  passions, or  by  the 
idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeablc  objeds,  especially  of 
fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting ; fomc- 
times  it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  thebile  into  the 
(lomach;  in  this  cafe  what  the  patient  vomits  is  gene- 
rally of  a yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter  lade. 

Perfons  veko  are  fubjedt  to  nex'vous  aft'edions  arc  often 
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iuddenly  felzed  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  LaftJv 
vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this 
cafe  It  generally  comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the 
ftoppage  of  the  menfes,  and  continues  during  the  nJ 
three  or  four  months.  , 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or  in- 
digeftion,  ,t  ,s  pot  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  butl 
the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  p™ 

1 moted  by  cji  inking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel  If 
: this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a drfe  of  ipe 

of  enft  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruftioa 

rnot  be  affefted,  their  place  muft  be  lipplicd  ty  ftherT 
:as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extremities^  w!,  ’ 
rwa^r,  opening  ilfues,  fetons,  perpetual  bMere 
When  vomiting  is  the  affeft  of  pregnanev  i t m 
igeneraliy  be  mitigated  bv  bleedin.i  «ay 

'aody  gehtly  open  n'ho  Kl  5-  f’  keeping  the 

>ae  in  fmalf  quantities  at  a dmc^^ndT""’ 

the  morning  immediately  after  ge^il  o it  nf  H 
^ vhich  IS  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  poZ^r  1 ,u  ’ 

< 0 the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach  ^ rpoltuie,  but  more 

i-rcvented,  by  taking  a difli  of  coffee  Senerally  be 

'•rcakfafl  ii'i  bed  Pre<rn,..r  " ’ ’ 

vith  vomi  inTouirht  f„  h 1 ""c  "‘-eafflic^d 

I'ltc  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat  much  at  o n 
^=^ttr  is  a very  proper  drink  in  thh  eSe  ■ f A u 
« weak,  a little  brandy  may  be  i ^ ‘ ’ ^"niach 

Wits  be  low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  r r ' 

■nnatnon-water,  with  a little  manual  f’ 

tanges,  may  be  taken.  quinces  or 

•itters  will  be  ^of  IlrvLe  ftomacli, 

or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhuba^b'ls'S^^^ 


OF  VOMITING. 
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the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  thi> 
cai'e  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good  medicine.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops, 
twice  or  thrice  a^lay,  in  a glafs  of. wine  or  water. 
Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  alleyiated  by  making 

oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet,^ 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the  fto- 
mach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft  medi- 
cine of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea  fpoontni 
which  may  be  taken  in  a dilb  of  tea,  or  a little  milk, 
three  or  four  times  a-^ay,  or  oftener  if  necefiaiy,  q 

keen  the  body  openf  ^ 

When  vbmiting  proceeds  from  violent  palTions  ora.- 

fettions  ofthe  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  .Tbefe 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ^ ^ 

perlaiy  eafy  aud  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 

to  take  iome  gentle  cm-dial,  as  negus,  or 

dy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may 

“ Whin^vomitfng'procecds  from  fpafmodic  alfec^ionf 
ofrftomach,  nil  caftor,  and  other 
medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plafter, 

have  like  wife  a good  effect.  The  ftoma  p 
the  London  or  Edinburgh 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a 
■ anfwer  rather  better;  aromatic  medicines  may  like 

Wife  be  taken  The  region  of  the 

wine  and  fpices  boiled  m it,  See.  ^ ^ ^ 

ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aether,  or  i 
he  had  with  ftrong  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  The  beL 
Iv  fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the  pa 
;rnmerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  a warm  bath.  ^ 
mve  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  m the 

of  "ffervefceiice,  of  fingular  ufe  - «°PP>ng  ^ 
in<r  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded. 
l,“V.renared  by  diflblving  a drachm  of  the  fait  ot  ta_ 

t to  afounce  and  a halof  frefli  i 

ding  to  it  an  ounce  of  fogar-  ' 

tity  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  a little  w ...  . 


( 
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I Thisdranght  maybe  fwallowed  before  the  effervefcence 
fc  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,ifthe  vomitingbeviolent.  A violent  vomiting 
ns  fometimes  been  flopped  by  cupping  on  the  region 
)f  the  flomach,  after  all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leafl  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomiting; 
igain,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient  muft 
ivoid  all  manner  of  adlion.  The  diet  mull  be  fo  regu- 
ated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  flomach,  and  nothing  fhould 
)e taken  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  We  do  not,  however, 
nean  that  the  patient  fliould  live  entirely  upon  flops! 

•phd  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier  on  the  flomach 
nan  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
ORDERS OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND 

bladder. 

rHE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceffive  difcharge 
of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among: 

• u|  Pf>-fons  in  the  decline 

I fe,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the  more  violent 

drinkers  in  their 

ao,Vi^^  r"7“^  confequence 

•nt  h/.  r f the  pa- 

nt h^  fuffered  by  excelTive  evacuations:  it  may  alfo 

occalioncd  by  great  fatigue  or  riding  long  journies 

the  V ‘’r°nght  on  by  lard  drinking, 

ithL  nf  fttong  Simulating  diuretic  medicines,  as 
-'inre  of  cantharides  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch 

icsof  m-  ? ^ of ‘Irinking  too  great  quaR- 

thcl  no"r‘^^  r ‘niagine  that  thefe  will 

them  no  fervice  unlcfs  tliey  be  drank  in  great  quan- 

ion  happens  that  they  oc- 

e difeafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to 

P.  u 
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cure.  In  ^ word,  this  difeafe  may  either  proceed  from 
too  great  laxity  of  the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine, 
from  fomethiiig  that  (limulates  the  kidneys  too  much, 
or  from  a tViln  diffolved  (late  of  the  blood,  which  makes 
too  great  a quantity  of  it  ran  off  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages, 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 

exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the  pa- 
tient takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a rwcetifii  taile,  and 
an  ao-reeable  fmcil.  The  patient  has  a continual  thirft, 
with  Tome  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he 
fpits frequently  a frothy  fpittie.  The  ftrength  falls,  the 
appetite  decay<^,  and  the  flefli  wallcs  away  till  the  pa- 
IS  reduced  to  flcin  and  bone.  T'here  is  a heat  of 
the  bowels;  and  frequently  the  loins,  teftides,  and  feet 


are  fwclled. 

This  direafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning; but  after  it  has  continued  long^  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult.  In  drimkards,  and  very  old  people,  a 

perfea  cure  is  not  to  be  expeded. 

REGIMEM. -Every  thing  that  ftimulates  the 

urinary  paffages  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mull  be 
avoided.  For  tiiis  reafon  the  patient  ffiould  live  chiefly 
on  folid  food.  His  third:  may  be  quenched  with  aculs; 
as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falop,  with  niilk,  are 
the  mofl  proper  food.  Of  animal  fubflances,  ffieil-iilh 

are  to  be  peferred;  oyflers,  crabs.  See. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol-water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime  water,  in  which  a due  proportion 
of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ulcd._ 
white  decodionl,  with  ifinglafs  diffiolved  m it,  is  like 
wife  a very  proper  drink.  .r'l.uit 

^I'he  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exerede,  but 
fliould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  - 

lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  n^atrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the  k 
ficys  more  tliaii  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  J 
uie  ofthe  lldh  brufli,  and  every  thing  that  promotes 
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♦erfp’ration,  is  of  fervicc.  For  this  reafon  the  patient 
H2:ht  to  wear  flannel  next  his  large  Rrcngth- 

ning-plailer  may  be  applied  to  the  back;  or  what  will 
nfwer  belter,  a great  part  of  the  body  may  he  wrap- 
eel  in  plaftcr. 

MEDICINE. Gentlepnrges,  if  the  patient  be  no! 

ao  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good  elft-a. 
.hey  may  conlirt;  of  rliubarb,  witli  cardainnni  feeds, 
r any  otljci  fpiceiies  infufeci  in  wine,  and  may  be  ta- 
en  in  fuch  <]uantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
The  patient  muff  next  have  recourft'  to  affrino'cnts 
id  coreborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of 
{ual  parts  of  alum  and  the  inffpifited  jnice,  commonly 
ilFd  Ttfrra  Japonka,  may  be  taken  four  times  a-day  or 
tener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The  alum  miift 
'ft:  he  melted  in  a crucible ; afterwards  they  may  both 
• pounded  together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this 
>wder  tlie  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tinc- 
re  of  rofesj. 

If  tlie  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  alnm  in  fub- 
nce,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the  dofe 
- a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  aium- 
ley  IS  prepared  by  boilingtwo  Englifh  quarts  of  milk 

er  a flow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of  alum,  till  the 
rd  Icparatcs. 


Opiates  are  of  fervlce  in  this  difeafe,  even  thoneh 

- patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  Ipafm  and  irrita- 

n,  and  at  the  fame  time  leften  the  force  of  the  circu- 

*on.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of*  liquid  laudanum  may 

taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four 
ics  a-day 

pe  bell  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  Pe- 
/inn  bark  and  wine.  A cli-achtn  of  b.ark  may  be  ta- 
1 in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day 

leE 

v^^riol  K ’ drops  of  the  acid  eli.-dr 

■,baik  m liibftance,  may  ufe  tlie  dccoftion,  mixed 
t See  Appendix,  Tinclurc  of  Roccs. 
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with  an  equal  quantity  of*  red  wine,  and  fliarpened  as 
above. 

There  is  a dileafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in  the 
decline  of  life,  called  an  Incontinency  of  Urine.  But 
this  is  very  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  pafTes 
off  involuntary  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the 
ufual  quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than 
dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fpincler 
of  the  bladder,  and-is  often  the  effed  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned  by 
blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  Sec.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  effeft  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
a long  life  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of  flimulating  medi- 
cines injected  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above;  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  tq 
have  ieen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe,  a 
piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  applied 
in  fuch  a manner, as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  galling 
and  excoriating  the  parts. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  a fuppreflion  of 
urine  may  proceed  from  varions  caufes ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidne5^s,  or  bladder  ; fmall  flones  or  gra- 
vel lodging  in  the  urinary  pad’ages,  hard  foeces  lying  in 
the  return,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  contradlion  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder  it- 
felf,  a.  fwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  c^c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to  re- 
move the  obftrudting  matter,  and  to  draw  ofi'the  urine; 
but  as  this  inPrument  can  only  be  managed  with  fafety 
by  perfons  fldlicd  in  furgery,  we  fliall  fay  nothing  fur- 
ther of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be  ufed  by  any  cautious 
hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  in  ail  obftrudlions*  of 
urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as 
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tlie  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  necefrary,efpf  dally 
where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  iniflamm'ation. 
Blcetlin^  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  leffen- 
• ng  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  fo- 
livis,  it  takes  oH  tlie  Ipafni  or  fbri(£i;ure  upon  the  vellels 
vvhich  occafioned  the  obfhrudion.  ’ 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mull  be  ufed.  Thefe 
nay  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decodfions 
)f  mild  vegetables ; as  mallows,  camomile  flowers 
kc.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied 
o the  part  affedled,  or  a large  bladder  filled  with  the 
lecoc1:ion  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put 
he  herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply 
hem  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad 
nethod.  Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths 
ipped  in  the  decodion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the 
•art  equally  moift.  ■ ^ ^ 

In  all  obftruaions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept 
>pen.  This  IS  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by  ftrong 
lurgatives  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle  infufion! 

raanna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open 
e body,  but  anIVer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  foinen- 
ition,  and  greatly  affift  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the  ' 
ladder  and  parts  adjacent.  ^ 

The  food  muft  be  light  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities 
lie  drink  may  be  weak  brotli  or  decoftions  and  infu- 
^nnsofmucilagmous  vegetables,  as  marfti-mallow  roots 
:me-trce  buds  &c.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpiS 

?’  ^ ‘ Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently 

t into  the  patient  s drink  ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflam^ 
ation  he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch. 

erfons  fubjefl  to  a ftipprelfion  of  urine  ought  to  live 
-ry  temperate.  Their  diet  ftiould  be  liaht  and  th  ^ 

!”  (h .™tkTr'?r  "™'‘  ■" 
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charged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to  be 
afHifted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  hones  hap- 
pen to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fonae  time, 
it  accumulates  frefla  matter,  and  at  length  t^ecomes  too 
large  to  pafs  off  wii  h the  urine.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
is  faid  to  have  the  hone. 

CAUSES. The  hone  and  gravel  may  be  occa- 

fioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  hrong  ahringent 
wines;  afedentai'y  life  ; lying  too  hot,  foft.  or  too  much 
on  the  back ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impregnated 
with  earthy  or  hony  particles;  aliments  of  an  ahringent 
or  windy  nature,  See.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afllihed  with  the 
gout  or  rbeumatifms,  are  moh  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS. Small  hones  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 

neys occalion  pain' in  the  loins,  heknefs,  vomiting,  and 
Ibmetimes  bloody  nrine.  Vv  hen  the  hone  cefeends  in- 
to the  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to  pafs  along  with  eafe, 
all  the  above  Tymptoms  are  increafed ; the  pain  extends 
towards  the  bladder;  the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affehed 
fide  are  benumbed  ; the  tehicles  are  drawn  upwards, 

and  the  urine  is  obhruhed. 

A hone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water ; from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  hopping  fuddenly 
when  it  was  running  hi  hill  hream;  by  a violent  pain 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  efpecially  on- 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road;  from  a 
white,  thick,  copious  hinking  mucous  Pediment  in  tae 
urine  ; from  an  itching  in  the  rop  of  the  penis  ; from 
bloody  urine  ; from  an  inclination  to  go  to  hool  during 
the  difeharge  of  urine;  from  the  patient^s  palPing  his 
urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  cietl  pohure, 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occaPioned  by  thelliarp 
pain  in  difeharging  tlie  lah  drops  of  the  urine;  and  lahlv, 
from  founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflihed  with  tlie  gravel  or 

hone  fliould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature, 
as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  See.  Their  diet  ought  chicli) 


1 
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:o  confift  of  fiich  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  fccretlon 
.if  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes, 
ifparagus,  Ipinage,  lettuce,  parfley,  luccory,  purdane, 
:uniips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  radidies,  may  be  fafely 
;atcn.  Onions,  leeks,  and  ccHery  are,  in  this  cafe, 
*eckoncd  medicinal.  TL'he  rnoli  proper  drinks  are  whey, 
lutter-niilk,  milk  and  water,  barley  water  ; decoctions 
or  infulions  of  the  roots  of  marlii- mallows,  parfley, 
iquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
iiiiecd,  lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  c^'c.  If  the  patient 
las  been  accuflomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink 
veak  gin  and  water. 


Gentle  exercife  is  iiroper;  but  violent  motion  is 
pc  to  occaflon  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
dvile  that  it  fliftuld  be  taken  in  moderation.  Pcrfbns 
fflifted  with^  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of 
uOnes  after  riding  on  horlcback,  or  in  a carriage,  but 
hole  who  have  a Hone* in  the  bladder  are  fcldom^able 
obcar  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where  there  is  a 
leieditaiy  tendency  to  this  dileale,  a ledentary  life 
ught  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful,  up- 
n the  firfl;  fymptoms  ot  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper 
cgimcri  of  diet,  and  to  take  fufficient  exereiJe,  it  might 
ften  be  carried  off,  or  at  leafl;  prevented  from  en- 
reafing;  but  iftheliime  courfe  which  occafioned  the 
ileafe  is  perfifled  in,  it  must  be  aggravated. 
medicine:. — In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel, 
dfich  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone  flicking  in  the 
rcte}\  or  forne  part  of  the  urinary  paflages,  the  patient 
Hill  be  bled  : warm  fomentations  fhould  likewife  be 
jplied  to  the  part  affected,  emollient  clyflem  admi- 
fltered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drank, 
he  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out 
ndcr  the  articles  inflammations  of  the  kidneys  and 
udder ^ to  wliicli  we  rcfe*r.  ■ 

Dr.  Wliytc  advil’ijs  patients  who  arc  rnbieft  to  fre- 

Init  have  no  ftone 

o.nbif  '^7’  ‘1  "lo.rning,  two  or  three 

01  rgefore  breakfaft,  an  En;.  li  ,1,  pin t oCoy  fter  or  coekle- 

lime-water.  The  doeftor  very  jidtiy  obferve.s  that 
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though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  liave  any  ; 
fenllble  efFedt  in  diffolving  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  yet  . 
it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  doctor  ; 
recommends  Spanifh  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockel  (hell  f 
lime-water  J,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner  : ; 
The  patient  muft  fw allow  every  day,  in  any  farm  that  i 
is  leaf:  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  ( 
AUcant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifli  pints  of 
oyfter  or  cockel  fiell  lime  water  ; the  foap  is  to  be  di- 1 
vided  into  three  dofes  ; the  largeft  to  be  taken  fafting  i 
in  the  morning  early,  the  fecond  art  noon,  and  the  third  | 
at  feven  in  the  evening,  drinking  above  each  dofe  a \ 
large  draft  of  the  lime  water  ; the  remainder  of  which  | 
he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  dinner' and  fupper,  in- 1 

ftead  of  other  liquors.  J 

The  patient  ftionld  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  ofj 
the  lime  water' and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above  ; aU 
firft  an  Englifti  pint  of  the  former,  and  thrcec  drams  of 
the  latter  may  be  taken  daily  ; this  quantity,  however, 
he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to  perfevere  in 
the  life  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any 
abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months  ; nay, 
if  the  ftone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime  watei  in  fmall 
quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime  water 
iiiftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome 
time  accLiftomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only 
take  the  firft  water,  but  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear 
it,  heighten  its  diffolving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring 
it'a  fecond  time  on  frefli  calcined  fhells, 

The  cauftic  alcali  or  foap  lees,  is  the  medicine  chiefly 
in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone  ; it  is  of  a very  acric 
nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome  gelati- 
nous or  mucilaginous  liquor,  as  veal  broth,  new  milk, 
linfeed  tea,  a folution  of  gum  arabic,  or  a decoftion  oi 
xnarflimallow  roots  ; the  patient  muft  begin  with  final 
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dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe 
by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  Romach  can  bear  it 
'Fhough  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  moll 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difeovered 

for  the  hone ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a more  fimple 
nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found  to  be  beneficial 
and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An  infufion  of  the  feed^ 
oldaucus  lylveffris,  or  wild  carrot,  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney, has  been  found  to  give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes 
where  the  ftomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid 
latiire.  A decocStion  of  raw  coffee  berries  taking  morn- 
ns  and  evening  to  tlie  quantity  cf  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
»ith  ten  dropsoffWcetfpiritsofnitre,  has  likewifebeen 
ound  very  efficacious  m bringing  away  large  quantities 
if  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to 
)C  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel  or 
n any  other  form  tliat  is  more  agreeable.  ’ 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  ffiall  mention  is 
Iie  uraurli.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
01  tt^  gravel  and  ftoiie.  It  Teems,  however,  to  be  in  all 
..pefts  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water;  but  it  is 
.^liilagreeable,  and  has  frequently  to  my  knowledge 
the ved  gravelly  complaints.  Jt  is  generally  taken^in 

Entir  e however,  be  taken  to  the 
■entity  of  fe  veil  or  eiglit  drachms  a-day,  with  great 
«ty  and  good  effeft.  .t.  ™‘ui  gieat 

' No  means  have  hitherto  been  devifed  for  removing 
e to.menting  dilorder  of  tlie  ftone  in  the  bladdei^ 
£oiiffv°" on  this  fnbjea,  which  con-' 
<cifics  iTr  ’ efficacy  of 

five  P^'''i‘™ent 

■ettone  r ^ r * P'-^tended  folvent  for 

. lormcd,  winch  must  be  carelullv  /iltrafv.rl  i,  r • 

i t ;S;.  S 
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delude  the  public  in  general,  ^^ho  take  the  lies  and! 
forgeries  of  the  quacks  as  gofpel. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  intended  to  be  aflerted,] 
that  experiments  fliould  be  difcontinued,  as  a folvent>- 
may  yet  be  difcovered;  though  there  is  little  reafor'r 
to  hope  that  any  medicine  will  be  difcovered,  fo  power- , 
ful  as  to  diffolve  the  harder  ftones  without  deftroyin^'. 
the  bladder. 

Small  Ifones  having  got  into  the  urethra,  havffi 
been  brought  away  by  means  of  a bent  probe.  Ancf? 
they  have  been  fometimes  brought  down  by  ridingi 
on  a hard-trotting  horfe,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rougl|| 

X*03.d»  ^ 

Perfons  troubled  with  this  difordcr,  Ihould  not  totj 

long  delay  the  operation  of  cutting.  When  it  it| 
afcertained  that  there  is  a done  in  tlie  bladder,  too  larg[s 
to  get  along  the  uretha,  it  fliould  be  cut  out  inime| 
diately,  as  it  will  quickly  incrcafe,  fo  that  it  cannc>| 
be  extradled  without  a laceration  of  the  parts,  an?| 
that  too  at  a time  when  the  patient’s  habit  has  become 

<1 

too  irritable. 

i 

, 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES  OF 

BLOOD. 


i 


SPONT.ANEOUS  or  involuntary  difchargejof  Mod 

often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  Tlieli 

however,  are  fo  far  from  being  always  dangerous,  thi 

they  often  prove  falutary.  When  fuch  difeharges  at 

critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ougr 

not  to  be  Hopped.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  proper  at  an 

time  to  ftop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  e»*ng 

UtTpatien  -s  life.  Mcft  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalk 
V?.  y r- 1 r. fvr  hneW.  flv  imnv 


tne  paLlCllL  O JIXXW.  ^ i 7 

difeharge  of  blondft-om  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  imnv 

^ - 1*  ^ ' * * 11^1  nPS.  I' 


clilcnargc  ^ r-*  - — ^ , 

diately  to  the  ufe^ftypticand  aftringcnt  medicines, 

which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  10 
other  fatal  difeafev  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the 

h ■ 
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charge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Periodical  difeharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  miift  not  be  flopped.  They 
arc  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf;  and 
.fetal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confequence  ofob- 
{lru£ling  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fometimes  neceffary 
:o  check  the  violence  of  fuch  difeharges ; but  even  this 
requires  the  greatefl  caution.  Inflances  might  be  given 
where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood 
from  one  of  the  fingers  has  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very 
'•ommon.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  years  are 
noreliable  to  li£emoptoe,ordifcharge  of  blood  from  the 
ungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life,  hemorrhoidal 
luxes  are  mofl  common  ; and  in  the  decline  of  life  dif- 
:harges  of  blood  from  the  urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
! liffcrent,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes.  Some- 
times  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conflru£lion  of  the 
ody,  as  a fangifine  temperament,  a laxity  of  thevcffels, 

[ plethoric  habit.  See.  At  other  times  they  proceed  from 
determination  of  the  blood  towards  one  particular 
■art,  as  the  head,  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  See.  They 
my  likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  difpofition 
f the  blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fome  de- 
cree of  fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is 
ccafioned  by  an  obffrudled  perfpiration,  or  a flritSlure 

^J^n  the  fldn,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
i/item. 

But  a diffolved  Hate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  occa- 
'^on  hemorrhages.  Thus  in  putrid  tevefs,  the  dyfen- 
■•ry,  the  feurvey,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  Sec.  there 
often  vciy  great  difeharges  of  blood  from  different 
arts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewifebe  brought  on  by 
^liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which  tend  to  diffolve 
' e blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  alkaline  falts, 
od  ofan  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  occa- 
^ ba;morrliages;  as  alfo  flrong  purges  and  vomits,  or 
y Wiing  that  greatly  flimulates  the  bowels. 
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Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind,  will  liken' 
wife  have  this  efFe^t.  Thcfe  often  caufe  bleeding  at  tlu 
nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occalion  ail 
hemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body  ' 
by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  vcffels,  may  have  tha 
fame  effect,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  art^ 
unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low,  See.  ; 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muft  be  adapted  to  it:  ■ 
caufe.  V\^hen  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  s'* 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  purge  ; 
afld  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceflary.  It  will,  like  i 
wife,  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live  chief  i 
ly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  flrong  liquors,  anc 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimulating  quality.  The^ 
body  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dif^ 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefs 
ly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of  a nou 
rifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  A:c.  His  drink  may  b»j 
wine  diluted  with  water,  and  fliarpened  with  the  juied 
of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  befl:  medi  j 
cine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  ta.j 
ken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  tlie  cfte£l  of  acrid  food,  o: 
of  flrong  flimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  ef: 
fe£ted  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient  may 
likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  a; 
Locatelli’s  ballam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fpermacetil 

When  an  obflru<fl:ed  perfpiration,  or  afliiclure  upor 
any  part  of  the  fyflem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  haemorrhage 
it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  dilating  liquorst 
lying a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c 

OF  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  fom 
degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufliing  in  the  face 
pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries,  hcavinefs  in  the  hcadi 
climnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the  nofliiln 
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To  perfons  who  abound  in  blood,  this  difcharee  is 
very  faiutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ach  a 
phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers,  where  there 
IS  a gieat  determination  of  bJood  towards  the  head  it 
js  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It 's  likewife  beneficial  in  in- 
flammations of  the  liver  and  fplecn,  and  often  in  the 
gout  and  riieumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  blecdino-  is 
Hecelfary,  a Ipontaneous  difcliarge  of  blood  from  the 

role  IS  of  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity 
let  with  a lancet.  ^ ^ 

_ In  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great  point 
IS  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped  or  not 
It  IS  a common  praftice  to  flop  the  bleeding,  without 
confidenng  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure  ofa  dif- 
eafe  This  condud  proceeds  from  fear;  but  it  has  of- 
ten  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  conlequences. 

When  adifcljarge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens  in 
an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to  be 
heve  that  It  may  prove  faiutary : and  therefore  it  fliould 

iilleS  byif  ■■  ■■ 

areTlTof  who 

are  tul  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped 

aW h Symptoms  of  plethora,  mentfi^ied 

bi  -7  't-  I"  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 

Itopped  without  nflungthe  patient’s  life 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 

bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  endan^ 

■ g the  patient  s life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  But 

' been”  t^turns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pulfe 

' femTc  "^^tt^^ities  begin  to  grow  coldf  the 

I JntTr  “o-  ® P“t-ent  complains  of  being  fick  or 

I ^aint,  It  mun;  immediately  be  Hopped. 

rivh?'^  P'l''P°‘'^5he  patient  fliould'  be  fet  nearly  up- 
ght  with  his  liead  reclining  a little,  and  his  iogLm- 
merfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk^  His 

his  ir°te®^‘  ‘1’  ‘"'^.P''^  '“kewarm  water,  and 

gatifres  mVvT  1^  tighter  than  ufiial.  Li- 

wherc  tlic  ^ ^*5-P  *he  arms,  about  tlie  place 

ere  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with 
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nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tigbtnefs’.  Thefe  miift  be 
gradually  flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  flop,  and  re- 
moved entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflrils  will  flop  the 
bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  dolTils  of  lint 
dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  put  np  the 
noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  bt  dipped 
in  brandy.  Bine  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may  like- 
wife  be  nfed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder 
made  of  equal  parts  of  white  lugar,  burnt  alum,  and 
white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noftrils  from  whence  the  ? 
blood  ilTues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they 
have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be  [ 
amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber 'fc  • 
felt,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  diffolved  in  four  ; 
or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken  at  < 
a draught  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a few  - 
hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener  \ 
if  the  ftomach  wiH  bear  it.  If  a ftronger  medicine  bc  | 
ueceffary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindure  of  rofes,  with  j 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  j 
may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thefe  things  cannot  j 
be  had,  the  patient  may  drink  water  with  a little  com-  | 
mon  fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fometime  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe.  I 

have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  tronblefome,  am 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls  afleep, 
which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a great  quan- 


' When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from  the 
blood gettingintohis throat,  the  palTages  may  be  flopped 
by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils,  and  brmging  the 

out  at  the  mouth,  then  faflening  pieces  of  Iponge, 
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imall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremities,  after- 
wards drawing  them  back  and  tying  them  to  the  out^ 
fide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffibie.  He  fliould  not 
pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood 
till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  Ihouid  not 
lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  arc  afflicted  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  the  body 
as  much  in  an  ered  pofture  as  poffibie,  and  never  to 
view  any  object  obliquely.  If  they  have  too  muck 
blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling 
purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to  lefTen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffoived 
ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  ffiouid  be  rich  and  nouriffi- 
ing,  as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago  gi  uel  with  wine 
and  fugar,  <Scc.  Infuilons  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  w’^iiie 
ought  like  wife  to  l^e  taken,  and  perlilled  inforacoa- 
liderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A difeharge  of -blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veilels 

called  the  Bleeding  Piles.  When  the  veffels  only 
Ivveii  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  pain* 
lufthe  difeafe  is  called  the  Blind  Piles. 

r ^ spongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize,  who 

• hvchigh,  and  lead  a fedentary  inadlive  life,  are  moft 
ubjed  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  an  heredi- 
t tary  difpofition.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks  per- 
‘ Aons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental.  Men 
more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
anguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melan-k 
'■  ^fioly  difpofition. 

" bvft  occafloned  by  an  excefs  of  blood. 

' P‘"gfs,  high  fealoncd  food,  drinking 

or  ' wines,  the  neglea  of  bleeding 

. other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much  riding,  great 
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coIUvenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult 
ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paffions,  will  like- 
wife  occaiion  the  piles.  I have  often  known  them 
brought  on  by  fitting  on  the  damp  ground  ; a pair  of 
thin  breeches  wiH  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who 
is  fubje£t  to  it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never 
had  it  before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicled  with 
the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be  ; 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  i^lutary  than  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  voften  prevents  or  carries  off  d if-  ,j 

eafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheuma-  j 

tifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, and  often  I 
proves  critical  in  colics  and  inflammatory  fevers.  j 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muff  be  | 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  manner 
of  living.  A difeharge  which  might  be  exceffive  and 
prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate  and  even 
ialutary  to. another.  That  only  is  to  be  efteemed  dan-  . 
gerous  which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch  quanti- 
ty as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftreiigth,  hurt  the  digeftion, 
nutrition,  and  other  functions  ncceffary  to  life. 

AVhen  this  is  the  cafe  the  difeharge  mull  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen  and  aflringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  muff  be  cool  but  nonrifliing,  confiffing  chiefly 
of  bread,  milk,  cooling,  vegetables,  and  broths.  The 
DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orangerwhey,  de- 
coffions  or  infufions  6f  the  affringent  and  mucilagi- 
nous plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biffort  and  marlh- 
maliow  roots.  See. 

Old  confer ve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken  in 
tli^quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This 
medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  eftc(ffs ; but 
when  taken  as  here  clirecffcd,  and  duly  perfiffed  in,  I - 
have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  curesin  vio- 
lent hGemorahages,  efpecially  when  affiffed  by  the  tinc- 
ture of  rofes;  a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  ; 
about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likcwdfe  proper  in  this  cafe, 
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as  a ftrengthener  and  afiringent.  Half  a drachm  of  it 
may  be  taken  in  a glals  of  red  wine,  fharpened  with  a few 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  arc  fometimes  periodical,  and  re- 
turn regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In 
this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered  as  a lalutary 
difcharge,  and  by  no  means  td  be  flopped.  Some  have 
entirely  ruined  their  health  by  flopping  a pcriodicaldif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles,  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
liet  inufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink cooland  dilu-j 
ring.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that  the  body  be  kept 
rcntly  open  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes  of  the 
lower  of  brimflone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe  may 
)e  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonful  taken 
wo  or  three  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyflers  are  here  likewife  beneficial;  but 
ihcre  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aflriaion  of  the  anus,  that 
hey  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have  known 
' vomit  have  a very  good  effedl. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled,  but 
lifcharge  nothing^  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the  fleams 
f warrn  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a linen  cloth 
fipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poul- 
rces  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with 
latter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difcharge,  and  the 
hies  appear  large,  leeches  muft  be  applied  as  near  them 
poflible,  or,  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves, 

•*  much  the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles 
i ay  be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very 
^ and  is  attended  with  no  danger. 

' Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications^ 
r e recommended  in  the  piles;  but  I do  not  remembeA 
i have  fecn  any  cfFe£ls  from  thefe  worth  mention ing^^^ 
• ncir  principal  nfc  is  to  keep  the  part  moift,  which 
y ^ done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient 
waplahn.  When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great 
yiment  made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,’ 
a haft  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the 
of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 
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Aloes,  which  form  a principal  ingredient  of  mod 
of  the  advertifed  purgative  pills,  very  frequently  oc^ 
Gallon  the  piles.  A fpoonful  of  callor  oil,  taken  occa- 
fionally  at  night,  is  a much  better,  as  well  as  a fafer 
remedy  for  habitual  ccftivenels. 

A weak  folution  of  lead  with  a little  laudanum,  is  ai 
good  external  remedy ; as  is  alfo  an  ointmeiit  of  two« 
thirds  hog’s-lard,  and  one  third  galls  finely  pulver- 
ifed.  An  injection  of  lime-water,  or  of  an  infufion  ofi 
galls,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  when  the  piles  arcj 
feated  high. 

The  pain  may^e  removed  by  an  emetic,  or  by  taking; 
twice  a-day  thirty  drops  of  balfain  of  copaiba  on  at 
bit  of  fugar,  A pile  having  a narrow  neck  is  belhd 
extirpated  by  the  knife;  if  It  be  large,  or  its  bafisbroad,,: 
a d6uble  ligature  may  be  pafled  through,  and  tied  on 
each  fide. 

Piles  ought  to  be  duly  attended  to,  otherwifds 
they  often  produce  a fiftula.  This  painful  difordep' 
may  be  difcovered  by  ftains  on  the  linen,  procetxiingl 
from  a fmall  orifice  near  the  anus.  In  this  complaint,) 
fuch  ftimulants  fliould  be  applied  as  produce  a moretj 
active  inflammation  on  the  fides  of  the  ulcer,  fb  2S  tasi 
make  them  adhere  together.  With  this  view,  irritatiagj 
injealons,  properly  perfifled  in,  have  been  fucccls-| 
fully  ufed.  A wine-glafs  of  fea-water,  taken  everyj 
night  for  fevcral  weeks,  has  alfo  been  found  ufeful.  | 

Blit  the  only  certain  and  radical  cure  is  the  knifeJ 
By  the  operation  of  cutting  the  ulcer  is  reduced  , 
a fimple  wound,  and  healed  as  fuch.  The  fooner  this 
operation  is  recurred  to,  the  better;  liecaufe  the  dilordcf 
gradually  fpreads  in  different  direaions  through  thei 
Hleiliilar  fubffance  which  furrounds  the  reaunt,  and  new 
Cilices  are  formed,  which  render  it  more  difficult^ 
be  cured. 


by  incifion.  It  is,  however,  alfo  _ _ , . 

a thread  of  filk,  or  flexible  gold  wire,  m attn^ 
external  ox'ifxcc  of  the  iillula,  and  bringing  it  ou 
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at  the  anus,  then  twifting  the  ends  together,  and 
daily  repealing  this  till  it  cuts  its  way  out. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h^moptoe  or 
fpitiing  of  blood.  Pcrfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a lak 
fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  flrait  breads,  are  more 
liable  to  this  difcafe.  It  is  moft  common  in  ihe  fpring, 
ind  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  of  life.  It  is  a common  obfervation^ 
:hat  thofe  who  have  been  fubjea:  to  bleeding  at  the 

lofe  when  young,  are  afterwards  moH  liable  to  an 
oa:mrptoe. 

CAUSES. -An  hasmoptoe  may  proceed  from  ex- 

:efs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs^ 
)ra  bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  . It  is  often  occa- 

loned  by  exceffivedrinking,running,  wreftliug,ringina, 

T l]>  aking  aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to 
void  all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  value 

Suard  agaii^ii  violent  paffions. 
xceffive  drinking,  ana  every  thing  tli^t  occafions  a ra- 

Id  circulation  of  the  blood.  ' , 

This  dif;afe  may  likcwife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
X lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  without 
r they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  gettine  into’ 
1C  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and 

urtiiig  that  tender  organ.  The  obftruaions  ^anv 
iltoma^  e vacuation  may  occafion  a Ipitting  of  blood  - 
■ negka  of  Weeding  or  purging  at  the  uiuai  feafons] 

Weeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  raenfes, 

S .0^7 T"k;  ‘hing  that  obftruas  the 

y the  foi  erunner  of  a confumption.  A vio- 

‘"the  external 

sewife  be®  body  will  occafmn  an  haemoptoe.  It  may 
cwife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which  is 
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much  ratified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs.. 
This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work  in  hotl 
places,  as  furnaces,  glafshoufes,  or  the  like.  It  is  like- 
wife  faid  to  happen  tofuch  as  afeend  to  the  top  of  ver)a 
high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  off  Teiieriff,  See. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as 
primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom,  and, in 
fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the  cafa 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fiindry  other  fevers' . 
In  a dropfy,  feurvy,  orconfumption,  it  is  a bad  fymptom. . 
''and  fhews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS, — Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  pre 
ceded  by  fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft. 
a dry  tickling  cough,  boarfenefs,  and  a difficulty  o - 
breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  uffiered  in  with  fhiveringj. 
coldnefs  of  . the  extremities,, coflivenefs,  great  laffitude.'i 
flatulence,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  theP^ 
fhew  a general  flridure  upon  the  veffiels,  and  a tendenc^^ 
of  the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  thi  .- 
forerunners  of  a vefy  copious  difeharge.  The  abov<  1.^ 
fymptoms  do  np«  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  thfij** 
gums  or  fauces,  by  Which  means  thefc  may  always  bd 
diffcinguifhed  frona  an  haemqptoe.  Sometimes  tire  bloooj 
that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  reej.  colour; 
other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  black ifli  coloun 
nothinghow'ever  can  be  inferred  from  this  circiimftancef 
but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or  flior ter' time  ir 
the  breaif  before  it  w as  difeharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon  of  ;| 
found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous;  but  whem 
attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfonsof  a weak  hi\ 
flbre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When-  it  procecdj 
ffrom  a feirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  Th 
danger  is  greater  when  the  difeharge  proceeds 
rupture  of  a large  veffel,  than  of  a final  I om?.  When  thj 
extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the 
it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  Whell 
the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  1 
generally  fatal.  . ' 

regimen.— — The  patient  ought  to  be  kept^oc| 
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and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  blood,  or  quickens 
the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The  mind  ought 
Jikevvife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion  of  exciting 
the  paflions  avoided.  Tlic  diet  fhould  be  foft,  cooling, 
and  flender;  as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths, 
barley-gruels,  panado,  The  diet,  in  thisoafe,  can 

fcarcely  be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  Is  fufheient  to 
fupport  the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  ftrong  liquors 
mull  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
ter.  barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 
Every  thing,  however,  fliould  be  dranS  cold,  and.  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  fhould  obferve  the  ftrid* 
ellfilence,  or  at  leaft  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. This,  like  other  involuntary 

charges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  involuntarily  ftopped 
by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifehief  is  often  done 
by  thefe,  than  if  it  were  fuIFered  to  go  on.  It  may, 
however,  proceed  fo  far  ^s  to  weaken  the  patient,  and 
even  endanger  his  life;  in  which  cafe  proper  means  muft 
be  ufed  for  retraining  it. 

The  body  fliould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet;  as  roafled  apples,  flewecl  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired  effeft,  a tea-fpoon- 
iul  of  the  lenitive  eleftuarymay  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  as  is  found  necelTary.  If  the  bleeding  proves 
violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities, 
as  direfted  for  bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  jfH- fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe;  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm 
.of  nitre  maybe  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink 
ice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  likewife  be  fharp- 
cned  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,,  or  a few  drops  of 
^ the  fpint  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequently  a cud  of 
the  tinfturc  of  rofes.  ' * ^ ^ 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  ip  lukewarm  water,  has  like- 
c a very  good  efleft  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates  too*  arc 
sometimes  beneficial;  but  thefe  muft  be  adminiftered 
^it  1 caution,  i,  en  or  twelve  drops  of  laiudannm  may 
c given  m a cup'  of  barley-water  twice  a-day,  and  con’ 
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tinued  for  rometimc,  provided  they  be  found  bcnci 
ficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  Hkewife  a very  p;ood  medi^ 
cine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fiifficient  quan- 
tity, and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It  may  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; and,  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  ffiould  be  made  Into 
an  eleftuary,  with  balfamie  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the 
lyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  elixi.r  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of 
water  three  or  four  times  a*day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubje<St  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
cafe  fliould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light 
and  cool,  confifling  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables. 
Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
^dy,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difeharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned ; but  it  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain  of 
fhe  ftomach,  fieknefs,  ane  naufea  ; and  is  accompanied 
wih  great  anjeiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits. 

This  dUeafe  is  fometimes  per’odical ; in  which  cafe  it 
is  lefs  ^dpigerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  obfl;ru£fion 
of  the  menfes  in  woineh  ; and  fometimes  from  the  flop- 
ping of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occa- 
flpn^d  by  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimulates  or  wounds 
the  ftomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons, 
liiarp  or  hard  fubfhances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  See.  It 
is  often  the  effeft  of  obftruftions  in  the  liver,  the  fplecn. 
or  fpme  of  the  other  vifeera.  It  may  likewife  proceed? 
ftom  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from 
any  pf  the  caufes  which  produce  infiammatipn.  In  hyf- 
feric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common, 
by  no  means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes  froiil 
the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and  be* 
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coming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or  putrid 
fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  bell  way  of  preventinj 
tins,  IS  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by  frequently  ex- 
hib.tmg  emollient  elyfters.  Purges  muft  not  be  given 
till  the  difcharge  IS  ftopt,  othcrwife  they  will  irritate 
the  ftomach,  andincreafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and 
■ '■’"*^.““^*^°fa™Wcoolingiiature,and  taken  in  fmall 
iquantit.es.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fometimes 
'proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  fucceed  better  when  fltarp- 
ened  with  the  weak  fpirift  of  vitriol  When  there  S 
I gns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  beneceflary;  but 
the  patient  s weaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates 
may  be  of  ufe ; but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall 

the  patient  is  generally 
hZn  ilr  ’ °5cafioned  by  the  acrimony  ofth^ 

lecellkry.  wteftines,  gentle  purges  will  be 

»•  OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  K a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  ofthe^ 
wdneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either  en- 
wged  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  1 J daheerwa 
-eroding  to  the  dilFerent  eircumftances  which attendT 
When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  withonUnte^ 
^lon  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  k^neys, 

• ut  If  the  blood  be  in  Imall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour’ 

■eUv'^t  or‘^  of  the 

; oc’cln^  '^hen  bloody  urine 

i:idneys  to  the  W d T'’®'’.  t^ofeending  frL  the 
h^k  nf  P-  •"  baek,  and  diS;  of 

■ftonc  an^the  h hurt  by 

>:ith  the  moft  I "‘‘‘"j  it  is  attended 

dne.  ’ ^ previous  ftoppage  of 

■ows°l^.rr-®  be  occafioned  by  falls 

k the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens^  hard 
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riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed  front 
ulcers  of  the  bladder,  'from  a ftone  lodged  in  the  kid* 
neys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  lharp  diuretic  medi- 
cines, cfpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
danger:  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  ^yith  puru- 
lent matter,  as  thisfhews  an  ulcer  fomewherc  m the  uri- 
nary paffages.  Sometimes  this  difeharge  proceeds  from 
excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difcale.  It  the  clil- 
chare-e,  however,  be  very  great,  it  niay  waile  the  pati- 
ent’s ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a drop- 
fv,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the  cui  e 
depends  upon  an  operation,  a defeription  of  which 

would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  , ^ , f 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 

inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  'y ' ^ J 

muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  dyftys  oi 
cooling  purgative  medicines,  as  cream  of  tartar,  il 
Lrb,  Inna,  or  fmall  doles  of  lenitive  eleftnary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a dilTolved  ftate 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  forne 
malignant  difeafe,  as  the  fmall-pox,  apuUid  f^ei,  oi 
Se  like  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  upon 
the  liberal  life  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has 

**"^^Miere*the^e  is  realon  to  fiifpea  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool 
andthedniikofafoft,  healing,  balfamie  ^ 

decoaions  of  marlbrnallow  roots  with  liquoi  ice,  fol 
foirof  gum  arable,  &c.  Three  ounces  of 
low  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
cd  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one,  wo 
of  gum  arable,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
be  diffolved  in.  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  a tea  Cupfu 

it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day.  r.  often 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafc  w 
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bad  conreqiicnces.  When  the  finx  is  ftopped  too  foon, 
the  ermnous  blood,  hy  beino;  confined  in  the  v-. {Tels,  may 
produce  inflamnations,  abcefs,  and  u’ccrs.  If,  however, 
the  cate  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  to  fuffer  from  the 
lots  of  blood,  gentle  aftringents  may  be  neceffary.  In 
ill  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of 
lime-wattr,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  three  times  a-day. 

V 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  an  ] autumn.  It  is 
non:  common  in  marfliy  countries,  where  after  hot  and 
try  fummers  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Perfons  are 
nofl  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expqfed  to  the  night-air 
)r  who  live  in  places  v/herc  the  air  is  confined  and  un- 
wliolefome.  Hence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps,  on 
liipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  llich  like  places. 

CAUSFjS. — T he  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned  by 

my  thing  that  obfirufts  the  perfpiration,  or  renders  the 
umours  putrid;  as  damp  beds,  wet  cloths,  unwhole- 
onje  diet,  bad  air,  R’c.  but  it  is  mofl  frequently  com* 
iiunicated  by  infe-Rion.  This  ouglit  to  make  people 
extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons  as  labour 
difeafe.  Even  tne  fmcli  of  the  patient’s  ex- 

rements  have  been  known  to  communicate  the  in- 
stlion. 

^ MPTOMS. It  is  known  a flux  of  the  belly 

■^tended  by  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a confiant  incli- 
• ation  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally  more  or  lefs  blood 
I 3 thcflools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers  with  chillnefs, 
offlrentgh,  a quick  pulfe  great  third;  and  an  incli- 
^tion  to  vomit.l’he  ftools  are  at  'firfl;  greafy  and  frothy,' 
«crwarcis  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at  laft  have 
appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with 
nail  filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms  are 

- naetimes  pafled  both  upwards  anddownwards  throug-h 
■e  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes 

itooi  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels 

- c tailing  put,  and  fometimes  a part  of  the  inteRIne  is 
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a£ltiallv  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding  tronbir- 
fome,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency  is  likcwife  i 
troublcfomc  lyniptom,  elpecially  towards  the  end  of  thej 
difeafe. 

The  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiOied  from  a diarrheea^ 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  ol  the  bow^els,  and  thq 
blood  which  generally  appears,  in  the  ftools.  It  may 
diftinguifhedfroiTi  the  chokr  morbus  by  its  not  being  at- 
tended with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomit  . 
ting,  See. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  cr 
fuch  as  have  been  walled  by  the  gout,  the  feurvy,  gj. 
other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fiitah  Vo' 
mitingand  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  fliew  an  in  .n 
flamraation  of  the  ftomach.When  the  flools  are  greeiil  r 
black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable  caclavcrcH!  o 
' finell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  and  it  fliews  the  difeafe  5i 
to  be  of  the  putrid  kincl.lt  is  an  unfavourable  lymptonlq 
when  clyfters  are  immediately  returned  ; but  ftill  morcff 
fo  when  the  paflage  is  fo  obfliuatcly  fhut,  that  they  can  f- 
not  be  injected.  A feeble  piilfe,  coldnefs  of  the  exipi 
tremities,  with  difficulty  of  fwallowin^,  and  convulj^ 
fions,  are  fighs  of  approaching  death.  _ 

regimen. Nothing  is  of  more  importance  iifj 

this  difeafe  than  clean, Imefs.  It  contributes  greaLlytcj 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the  fafety  oij 
fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  difeafes  the  dam! 
ger  is  increafed,  r.-;d  the  infeftion  fpread,  by  the  ned 
lecfi;  of  cleanlinefs  ; bat  in  no  one  more  than  in  thi.‘?| 
Every  thing  about  the  patient  ffiould  be  frequenthi 
changed.  The  excrement  ffiould  never  be  fufferet] 
to  co^itinue  in  his  chamber,  but  removed  immediately 
• and  buried  under  ground.  A conflant  Ilream  of  fre» 
air  flionld  be  admitted  into  the  chamber  ; anci  it  ough, 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  le 
mon,  or  fome  ‘other  llrong  acid.  ^ 

The  patient  muftnot  be  clifcouraged,  bur  his  ipiru] 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  uj 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  tears  and  apj 
prchenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes  of  this  nature  lia' 
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tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs-  the  fpirits,  and  when 
hat  is  increafcd  by  fears  and  alarms  from  thole  wham 
he  patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  skill,  it  cannot  fail 

0 have  the  worlt  eficfi:s. 

A flannel  waiffcoat  worn  next  the  skin  has  often  a 
•ery  good  dfecl  in  the  clylentery.  This  promotes  the 
crlpiration  withbnt  over-heating  the  body.  Great  can- 
ion,  however,  is  ncceffary  in  leaving  it  off  I ha^re 
ften  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
irowing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the  fcalon  was 
ifficiently  warm.  For  ^yhateve^  porpofed:hds  piece  of 
refs  is  worn,  it  fliould  never  be  left  oft  but  in  a warm 
•afon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greatefl  attention  miifl:  be  paid  to 
■le  patient’s  diet.^  Flcfh,  fidi,  and  every  thing  that  has 
-tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the  ftomach, 
uil;  he  abflained  flora.  Apples  boiled  in  milk,  water- 
tp.  and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth  made  of  the 
latinoiis  parts  of  animals,  may  ccn-vftltote  the  princi- 

1 part  of  the  patient’s  food.'  Gelatinous  broth  not 
dy  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of  me- 
:ine.  1 have  often  known  dyfenteries,  which  were 
't  of  a putrid  nature,  cured  by  it,  after  pompous  me- 

: tines  had  proved  ineffectual 

^Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfentery, 
iiich  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the  broth 

‘ manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  Ink.!  a sbeeph’bcad  and 
'■•'viiii  lljfj  skin  upon  them,  and  to  bun^  the  wool  olf  vvilli  a hot' 

; i;  afiervvard.s  to  boil  tliein  till  the  bniih  is  quile  a jelly,  A little 
}■  umon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an  agreeable  fla- 
I r,  and  the  patient  may  take  a litile  of  it  warm  with  toasted  bread, 

1 :e  nr  four  times  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  use  the  broth  made  in  this 
'•  may  nave  the  head  and  feet  skinned  ; but  we  have  t eas  ;n  to  be- 
«tlut  tins  hurts  tlie  medicine.  It  is  not  our  bu‘,iness  licre  to  rea- 
up'm  the  nature  and  q ialitijs  of  medicine,  otlierwUe  this  luighi 
•'evv  ti  to  possess  virtues  every  way  suile-l  to  the  cuie  of  a d\sen- 
'vhich  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid  ,tate  of  the  humours.  One 
wc  know,  whicli  is  preferrabte  to  all  reasoning,  that  whole  la- 
have  often  been  cured  by  it,  after  they  harl  used  many  other 
in  Vain.  It  will,  however.  In*  proper  that  llie  patient  take 
1 [ ‘ "^J  aylosc  or  two  of  rhubarb,  belore  lie  begins  to  use  the 

'•  will  likewise  be  necessary  toeonfmuc  the  use  of  it  for  a con- 
>)a.  tune,  uiid  to  make  it  the  principal  food. 
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•mrntlonerl  above,  is  made  by  boilinjy  a few  handfuls  of 
fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  ieven  hours,  till  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  qj’  three  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  be  -grated  down,  and  boded  in  fuch  a 
quantity  of  nev/  milk  and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs 
0f  -pap.  Fhis  may  be  fweeteiied  to  the  patient  s tafle, 

ancl  taken  for  his  ordinary  food 

In  a putrid  d^J'rnfery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
eat  freely  of  mofl:  kinds-of  good  ripe  food;  as  apples, 
grapes,  gooff  berries,  currant-berries,  flrawberries,  &c. 
Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  v/ith- 
out  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes.  The  prejudice  againfll 
fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great,  that  many  believe  it  toi 
be  the  common  caufe  of  dyfenteries.  T.  his,  howevcr,j 
is  an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and  experiencCi 
fliew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  befl:  medicines,  botl^ 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good] 
fruii  is  in  every  refped  calculated  to  counteraefl;  that] 
tendency  to  putreladfion,  from  whence  the  mofl  dan- 
gerous kmds  of  dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  iit 
f'lch  a cale  ought  therefore  to  be  allo\ved  to  eat  as  much 
as  he  pleafcs,  provided  it  be  ripe*. 


+ The  Ifarned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  piofes^or  of  me^ 
tlici  .e  in  tne  university  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  mention  this  food  in  hi' 
PUD  ic  lectures  with  great  eneoniiunr-;.  He  directed  it  to  be  made  bv 
i v n.>  a pound  or  two  uf  the  finest  flour,  as  light  as  possible,  iii  aiinvr 
rk.  ^afterwards  to  d p it  frequeiuiy  in  water,  and  to  dridge  the  ouL| 
sid'  wiiii  ft  ur,  till  a cake  or  crust  was  lormed  around  it,  vshich  prn 
veius  the  watei  fi  om  soaking  in  it  while  boiling.  It 
ed  lill  It  -ecomes  a hard  dry  mass  as  directed  above.  ‘ ' 

mixed  with  milk  and  wales  will  not  only  answer  the  purpose  ot  i(H)d 

but  may  likewise  be  giv-n  in  clysters.  _ i 

* i 1 iteiy  saw  a yo  ms  man  who  had  been  .seized  with  a d)suiten 
in  N->an  Am  ri<  a.  Many  things  had  been  tried  timro  tor  his  reiRd 
but  U)  no  purpo  At  iengih,  tired  out  with  , 

rnedieme,  ami  reduced  to  ^k;n  and  bone,  he  came  over  to  bntanj 
rath  r v\  ith  a view  to  die  among  his  relaiioiVs,  than  with  aity  i 

a cure.  Atier  i.-king  sundry  medicines  here  willi  no  belter  j 
?|,a„  ...reel,  I adv,<«l  Imm,  t<,  l.'avc  c.irU.e  use  ot  drugs 
emireivLo  a diet  of  milk  and  l.u.ts,  with  gemle  ‘^^^^^eise.  WavD  i 
ri  s vvY  the  only  run  he  could  proturc  at  that  season,  fht.sc  ^ m 
vt'iih  nplk  tvsKc,  and  .sometimes  ihriee  a-das.  d he  consequence  ■ 

that  in  a short  tune  his  stools  were  reduced  Ironi  upwards  ol  iwu  / 
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The  mofl  proper  drink  in  this  difor4er  is  whey.  The 
dyfcntcry  has  often  been  cured  bytheufe  of  clear  whey- 
alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink,  and  in  form  of 
a clyiler.  When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water 
fnarpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a de- 
coclion  of  barley  and  tamarinds  ; tw©  ounces  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Ene;« 
lifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel 
or  water  wherein  hot  irons  has  been  frequently  quench^ 
ed,  are  ail  very  proper,  and  may  he  drank  in  turns. 
Caaiomile-tea,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  exceed- 
ing proper  drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the  flomach,  and 
by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  prevent  a mortifica- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it 

is  always  ueceCTary  to  cleanle  the  firft  paffages.  For  this 
purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  and 
wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea.  Strong  vomits 
are  feldom  neceffary  here.  A fcruple,  or  at  mofi;  half 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fi\fficient  for  an 
ndult,  and  fometimes  a yery  few^  grains  will  fuffice,. 
The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a .drachm,  or  two  Icru- 
pies  of  rhubarb,  muf]:  be  taken  ; or,  what  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe  rather  better,  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  Epfom  falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every 
other  day  fdr  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmal] 
dofes  of  ipecacuanlia  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table 
fpoonfull  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three 
times  a-day. 

TL  hele  evacu^ions,and  the  regimen  prelcribed  above 
will  often  be  fufheient  toeffea  a cure.  Should  it,  how.’ 
ever,  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aflringent  me- 
dicines may  be  ufed  : ^ 

A clyiler  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton  broth,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 

a-d-y,  to  three  or  four,  and  !W>motime.s  not  so  many.  He  used  the 
J>ther  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was  in  a few  weeks  so  well  as  (o 
Kave  tnat  part  ot  the  country  where  I was,  with  a view  to  return  U) 
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twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  timean  ounce  of  gum  arable^ 
and  half  an  ounce  of  gum-lTagacanth,  may  be  difiblved 
jn  an  Englifh  pint  of  barley- water  over  a flow  fire,  and 
a table  fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  efledt,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  timesa-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
the  Japonic  conf e6tioyi.,  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of 
the  decoction  of  logwood 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are  ve- 
ry liable^torelapfe  ; to  prevent  which, great  circuniipcc- 
tion  with  refpect  to  diet  is  neceffary.  The  patient  mnfl 
abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  except  nOw  and  then 
a glafs  of  good  wine  ; but  he  mufl  drink  no  kind  malt- 
liquor.  He  fhould  alfo  abftain  from  animal  food,  a?  fifli 
and  flefli,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exerife  and  wholefome  air  are  like  wife  of 
importance.  The  patient  flioald  go  to  the  country  as 
foon  as  his  flrength  will  permit,  and  fnould  take  excr- 
cile  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may  li]:e- 
wife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may 
drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime  water  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommeml  a 
ftrict  attention  to  cleanlincfs,  a fparc  ufe  of  animal  food, 
and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  all 
communications  with  the  lick.  Bad  fraells  are  likewife 
to  be  flinnned,  elpecially  tliofe  which  arife  ftom  putrid 
animal  fubllances.  The  necclTaries  where  the  hek  go 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firll  fymptoms  of  the  dyfenteiy  appear, 
'the  patient  immediately  ought  to  take  a vomit,  to  go 
to  bed  and  drink  plentiRilly  of  weak  warm  liquor,  to 
promote  afweat.  This,  wlthadofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  at 
the  beginning,  would  often  carry  of  the  difeafe.  In  coun- 
tries where  dyfentries  prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as 
are  liable  to  them,  to  take  cither  a vomit  or  a purge 
every  fpring  or  autumn,  as  a preventative. 


* See  Appendix,  Decoction  of  Logicood. 
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There  are  fuiulry  ether  fluxes  of  the  beliy,  as  ths 
LIENTEK  Y and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which,  though 
leis  dangp-ous  than  the  dylcntery,  yet  merit  coufidera- 
uoii.  Thefe  diicaies  geiierally  proceed  from  a relaxed 
flate  of  the  (lomach  and  inteftines,  which  is  foraetimes  lo 
^:'cat,that  the  food  paifes  through  them  withfcarceiy  any 
Icnlible  alteration ; and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the 
want  of  nouriiliment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cmliac  palTion  fucceeds  to  a dv- 
entcry,  the  pfe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous  in 
old  age,  especially  when  the  conftitution  has  been  broken 
by  excels  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the  flools  be  very  fre- 
quent  and  quite  crude,  the  thirft  great,  with  little  urine 
the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of 
d lire  rent  colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  m the  dyfeii  tery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of  the  belly, 

tac-raTl'!!  by  firft  clea.ifing  the  fto- 

T r 1 "'■*  purges;  after- 

rds  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  heat  and  ftrengthen 

ne  faoweE,  with  opiates  and  aftringent  medicines^ill 
.enerally  complete  the  cure, 

.V^MTrT^  oWirvation  holds  with  refpecT:  to  a TE- 
MUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to'ftool  This 
•foie  relembles  the  dyfentery  fo  mLh,  both  in  its 

need- 

-ib  ro  iniilt  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXI V. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

\CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different  canfes 

^nd  may  affedl  any  part  of  the  b^y;  biu  wTftS 
e a tended  with  the  greatell  danger.  ^ 

oOhe  hcSiN  "ig''/-  a particular 

bole  head  is  atfl-n-o’l  ^ c<^phnlalg,a-,  when  the 

ilv  A,  • cephaUn;  and  when  one  fide 

■'y.  hcn.rramn.  ^ fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  vyhlch 
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may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  Is  called 
the  clavis  hyflericiis. 

There  ere  alfo  other  di{l'in£lions,  Sometimes  the  pain 
internal,  fometimes  external;  fometimes  it  is  an  origi- 
nal difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fy  mptomatlc.  When- 
the  head'ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain 
is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  ot 
the  part  affeaed.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit, 
the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a 
fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is 
fometimes  attended  with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  tolly. 

Whatever  obftruas  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occaiion  a head-ach. 
In.  perlons  of  full  habit,  who  abound  with  blood,  or  ether 
humours,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  iuppref- 
fion  of  cuffomary  evacuations;  as  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  may  likewlfe  proceed  from 

any  caufe  that  determines  a great  fluxof  blood  towards  the 

head;  as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
. the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  re- 
' turn  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  will  likewife  occafion 
a head-ach;  as  looking  long.objiquely  at  any  oDjeft. 
wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  fcoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy, ^ obtule,  pie 
ing  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  ^ in  which  t lere 
feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  feared) 
hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  canftic  ma 
ter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  alfe^s  the  skull. 

and  often  produces  a cflr/ej  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  froin  I 
pulfion  or  rctfoceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eib;ripeks^ 
Lall-pox,  mealies,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  diEaks. 
What  is  called  a heinicrania  generally  proceeds  fi  o 
dities  or  indigellion.  Inanition,  or  emptu^fs  ^ 
alfo  occafion  head-ach.  I have  often  feen  mftan^.^ 
of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  01 
not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  fohd  food. 

There  is  likewife  a molt  violent,  fixed^  confi  t 
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Iniolt  intolerable  head  ach,  which  occalions  great  eJe* 
•ility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fleep,  deftfoys 
ne  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo,  dimnels  of  fight,  a noifd 
n the  ears,  convuifions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fo’metimeS 
omiting,  coftivenels,  coldneis  of  the  extremities, 

The  head  ach  is'often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
itermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  likewif^j 
very  common  fymptom  in  hyiferic  and  hypochon- 
nac  complaints. 

W'hen  a head  ach  attends  an  acute  fe\'er,  with  paid 
nne,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fyimptom.  In  exceffive 
cad  achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign 
When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  vio- 
nt  It  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoi^lexy  , 
fatnels,  a vertigo,  the  pally,  or  the  epilepfy.  ’ 

In  this  dileafe  the  cold  regimen  in  general  is  fo  be 
derved.  The  diet  ought  to  confft  of  fudi  emollient 
mtances,  as  will  corredt  the  acrimony  of  the  hu-  ' 
ours  and  keep  the  ’ body  open  ;•  as  apples  boded  in 
Ilk,  Imnage,  turnips,  and  luch  hke.  The  drink  ouglit 
be  diluting  ; as  barley  broth,  infulions  of  mild  mu- 
'aginous  vegetables,  decoaions  of  the  fudorjflc  woods 
The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
.^lently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  ; the  head  Ihould 
maved,  and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The 
diont  ought,  as  much  as  polTiblc,  to  keep  in  an  ereft- 
dlure,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head  ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  op' 
hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceffarv.-  The 
lent  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  ope- 
lon  repeated  if  there  beoccaiion.  Cupping  alfo,  or' 

: application  of  leeches  to  the  templps,  and  behind 
- ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moll  affea-  ’ 
n lonie  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  bliller  the  wlioltj 

W grofs  habit,  iffues  or  perpetual 

•toswill  beoffervicc.  The  body  ought  likewife 
kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives, 
t when  the  heac*  ach  proceeds  from  a copious  vl-' 

2 T 
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tiatcd  fernm  ftagnatini:;  in  the  membrane.*?,  cither  with*' 
in  or  without  the  skull,  with  a dull,  lieavy,  continual 
pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor  gentle 
laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are  necelfary, 
as  pills  made  of  aloes^  refm  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  Jt 
will  alfo  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to  blifter  the  whole 
head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of  the  neck  open  for  a 
confiderable  time  by  a,  perpetual  blifter. 

When  the  head  ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  inuft  trec|uent  y 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts  ; he  may  likewile  take! 
fnufF,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  lo  as  toi 
promote  a difeharge  from  it  ; as  the  herb  maftich,, 
ground  ivy.  See. 

A hemicrania,  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gencral-i 
ly  owing  to  afoulnefs  ih  theftomach,  for  which  gentle: 
vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  aftb  the  purges  of  rhu-i 

barb  ; after  the  bowels  have  been  fufficienlly  cleared, 

chalybeate  waters,  arid  fuch  bitters  as  ftrengthen  tha 

ftomach,  will  be  neceffary. 

When  the  head  ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate  of  the 
humours,  as  in  the  feurvy  and  venereal  difeafe,  the 
mtient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink  freely  ol 
the  decoction  of  woods,  or  the  decoftion  of  farlaparillaj 
with  raifins  and  liquorice  f.  Thefe,  if  duly  perfifted 
in,  will  produce  very  happy  effefts.  When  a eolieftion 
of  matter  is  felt  under  the  skin,  it  muft  be  dilcharged 
by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  \yi|l  render  the  bone  ca- 
rious. 

When  the  head  ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger- 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch-^ 
ing  and  delirium,  recourfe  iquft  be  had  to 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mil  v 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and 
iially.  The  affe<fted  part  may  be  rubbed  with  htte 
anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applies 
to  the. part.  Tbe  patient  may  at  the  fame  time  tal4 
twentv  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
jiy  royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day.  This  is  only  to  t, 

• Sec  Appendixp  Decoction  of  SarsoparUU, 
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done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought 
always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  opiates 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,  his 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  batlied  in  Juke\Val'm  wa’ter, 
ind  well  rubbed  witli  a coarfe  cloth.  Cataplafms  with 
■uaftard  or  horle  radiffi  ought  like  wife  to  be  applie'd  to 
;hem.  This  criiirfc  is  peculiarly  necelTary  when  the 
Dain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour  affefting  the 
lead. 

When  the  head  ach  is  occafioHed  by  great  heat,  hard  ’ 
alx)ur,  or  violent  exf  rcife  of  any  kind^  it  may  be  al- 
ayed  by  cooling  medicines  5 as  the  faline  draughts, 
vith  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  of  Ward's  elterice,  dropped  into  the  palm  of 
he  hand,  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  vyill  Ibmetimes 
emove  a violent  head  ach  ; sether  will  alfo  have  the 
iine  effed. 


OF  THE  TOOTH^ACri.  - 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
:ription.  It  lias  great  affinity  with  the  rhenriratifm, 
id  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ffiouJders  and  other 
irts  of  the  body.  ^ 

^ It  may  proceed  from  obftruded  perfpifation^  or  any 
the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have  often 
lown  the  tooth  ach  occafioned  by  negleding  fbme 
Tt  of  the  ufual  covering  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with 
c head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or  expoling  it  to 
langht  of  cold  air.  Foo<l  or  drink  taken  either  too 
>t  or  too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Gfeat 
antities  of  fugar,  or  other  fweet  meats,  are  likewife 
rtful.  Nothing  is  more  cleflrudive  to  the  teeth 
an  cracking  nuts  or  chewing  any  kinds  of  hard  fub- 
nces.  1 icking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any 
ig  t lat  may  hurt  the  enaijiel  with  which  they  arc 


not  yield  to  small  doses 
•*xtr«nre  ^ increased.  I have  known  a patient 

^ doTs  o^u?  l i“  twenty  four  hours ; but 

ght  only  to  be  adminisl(irod  by  a person  of  skill, 
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covered,  does  great  rnifchief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be 
fpoileci  whenever  the  air  gets  to  it.  Bleeding  women 
are  very  fubjedt  to  the  tooth  ach,  efpecially  during  the 
firfl  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth 
ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affecting  the 
gums. , In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and 
fallout  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  canfe'of  the  tooth  ach  is  a rotten  or 
carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tootli  ach,  we  mufl  firft  en- 
deavour to  leffen  the  flux  of  humours  on  the  part  affedt- 
ed.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcarifying 
the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The  perfpiration 
ought  likewife  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  freely  of 
weak  wine  whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmal!  ; 
dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding  i 
good  effedt  in  the  tooth  ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  admi- 
niftcr  opiates,,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  ' 
to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  prt’-': 
mifed  ; and  fhefe  alone  will  often  effedt  the  cure. 

If  this  fail,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  flill  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expedled,  to  promote  i 
which  a toafted,  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum  and 
the  cheek ; bags  filled  with  mild  camomile  flowers, 
flowers  of  elder,  and  the  like,  may  be  applied  near  the 
part  affedted,  with  as  great  a degree  of  warmth  as  the 
patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cold  ; the 
patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  warm  water  j 
into  his  mouth  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  hold-  i 
ing  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  » 
warm  water.  Gargles  made  of  rob  of  elder,  infufed  in  ) 
fmall  beer,  may  be  given  to  promote  a difeharge. 

Such  things,  as  promote  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  or  ; 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For  r 
this  purpofe  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  may  be  j 
chew’'ed  ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,or  pellitory  of  j 
Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yellow  water  j' 
flowerFle  luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may  either  bet 
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rubbed;  upon  the  teeth,  or  a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes 
lays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the  tooth  ach 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  nfecl  with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots  and  feeds,  are  recommend- 
ed tor  curing  the  tooth  ach  ; as  the  leaves  or  roots  of 
imllctoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked  or  chew- 
ed,  haves  acre,  or  the  feeds  of  niuftard  chewed.  See. 
Ibele  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things  by  occafioning 

toSh^ach  fa^iva,  frequently  give  eafe  in  the 

Opiatp  often  relieve  the  tooth  ach.  For  this  pur- 
po  e,  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
Utween  the  teeth  ; ot-  a piece  of  fticking- plafer,  about 

die  onf  V r ^ ofopiL  in  the  mid- 

dk  of  It,  of  a fiz,e  not  to  prevent  the  flicking  of  the 

otnei , may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where  the 
piilfationis  mofl  Icniible.  De  la  Motte  affirms  that 
thcic  are  few  cales  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief. 
If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  madl  of  equa^' 

parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow^  is 

en  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had  the  hoi 
.OW  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  maflich,  wax  l„d 

o« 

1,  relief  in  the  tooth  ach 

ban  bhftermg  plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  betwS 

■lehi^wt  the  beft  eiFefl  when  pur 

■art  of  the  r'"''’  a great 

■art  of  ^l,e  lower  jaw.  The  application  of  hot  iron 

lone  bat  this  Ihould  be. 

It.on,  however,  is  not  withm.t  S ”1^ 

■ ^ to  be  performed  with  car^ 

' <'.= p.4«iX'Trrs 
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of  hurting  the  jaw  bone,  or  of  drawing  i found  tooth 
inftead  of  a rotten  one  *. 

When  the  tooth  ach  returns  preriodlcally,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  afledls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cuied  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth  ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  magnet 
to  the  affefted  tooth.  We  ftiall  not  attempt  to  account' 
for  its  mode  of  operation  ; but  if  it  be  found  to  anfwer, 
though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  certainly  defetves  a 
trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  cxpence,  and  cannot  do 
any  harm.  Eleftricity  has  likewife  been  recommended, 
and  particular  infliruments  hare  been  invented  for  fend- 
ing a {hock  through  the  affected  tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth  ach  at  certain 
feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  prevent  it 
by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to 
prevent  the  tooth  ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  w^ater,  a decodtion 
of  the  bark,  or  with,  cold  water  alone.  All  brnfliing 
and  feraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and  unlefs  it  be 
performed  wdth  great  care,  does  mifehief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  aflefts  the  membrance  which  | 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  called  the  meatus  audi-  : 
torius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great  reft-  | 
kfsnefs,  anxiety  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epi^  I 
leptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear.  ^ , 

TThe  car  ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which 
produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from  a fiidden 
fupprefllon  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head  being  e?^  1 

pofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat.  It  may  a'lfo  w ! 
occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infers  getting  into  th®  | 

♦ This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  striking  upon  ^ | 

teeth  with  any  piece  of  metah  as  U)is  never  fails  to  excite  tlie  p,  ] 
in  the  carious  tooth.  i 
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ear,  or  being  bred  there ; or  from  any  hard  body  flick- 
ing  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranf- 
iation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  I'his  often  happens 
in  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers  and  occafions  deaf- 
nefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymp- 
tom. 


When  the  ear  ach  proceeds  from  infects,  or  any  hard 
body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl  be  taken 
to  remove  them  as  loon  as  pofTible.  The  membranes 
-.may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  fwcefc 
. ilmonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the  patient  Ihould  be 
Miade  to  fnee^e  by  taking  fnulf,  or  forne  flrong  flernu- 
:atory.  If  this  fhould  not  force  out  the  body,  it  mull 
,oe  extracted  by  art.  I have  feeii  infects,  which  had 
:^ot  into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their  own ‘accord  by 
‘Douring  in  oil.  ^ 

^ When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflamma- 
;ion,  it  mufl  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflamma- 
:ions,  by  a cooling  regimen  and  opening  medicines, 
iileeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or  jugular 
'ein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper.  The  ear 
nay  likewiie  be  fomented  with  fleams  of  warm  water  ; 
*r  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile 
iowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm,  or  bladders  filled 
nth  warm  milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  me- 
hod  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the 
:iouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a flrong 
ecoction  of  camomile  flowers. 


T he  patient  s feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  i; 
ukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  linall  doles  o 
itrc  and  ihubarb,  viz,,  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and  tcj 
rams  of  the  latter  three  times  a day.  His  drink  mai 
w w ley,  or  decoction  of  barley  and  liquorice,  witl 
gs  or  raifins.  Tlie  parts  behind  the  ears  oncht  fre 
iiently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a littl, 
the  volatile  liniment.  The  application  of  blifters  a1 
e tack  part  of  the  car  frequently  gives  relief. 

-e  onL  ? dircun-ed,  a poul. 

iL  o H “i'  ; be  ap. 

e&brVi  frequently  renewed,  till  the  ab. 

breaks  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humour 
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may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives, 
bliflers,  or  ilTues  ; but  the  difcbarge  muft  not  be  fud> 
denly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 

pain  of  the  stomach,  See. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  asindigeiTion 
■wind  ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; lharp,  acrid,  or  poi^ 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  Sec.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioncd  by  worms  ; the  ftoppage  of  cuf- 
tomary  evacuations  ; or  from  a tranflation  of  gouty 
matter  to  the  ftomach,  the  bowels.  See. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflift- 
ed  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  com- 
mon to  hypochondriac  men  ofa  fedentary  and  luxurious 
life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  fo  extremely  ob- 
ftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  violent  .after 
eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  it  proceeds  from 
feme  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the  food.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till 
what  kind  of  food  agrees  beft  with  his  ftomach,  and  fliould 
continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not  re- 
move the.  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vo- 
mit and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought 
■ likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  lome 
other  ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have 
often  known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecia  y 
failing,  or  a long  journey  on  horfeback,  ot  in  a <^ar™ge- 
wLn  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatulency. 

the  patient  is  conftantly  belcliing  up 
tineafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals.  I his  i 
moft  Lplorable  difeafe,  and  is  fe^om  thoroughly  enr^ 
Tn  p-enei  al  tlie  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet, 
mid  ev?ry  thing  that  fours  on  the  ^ 

roots  SeL  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  exc^ 

tions  ’ There  are  many  inftances  of  persons  very  m 
troubled  with  wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit 
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•om  eating  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  gener- 
ly  luppofed  to  be  of  a windy  nature 
This  complaint  may  llkewife  be  greatly  relieved  by 
bour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or  any  kind 
aclivc  employment  by  which  the  bowelsarealternate- 
comprelTed  and  dilated.  The  mofl:  obftinate  cafe  of 
is  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a perfon  of  a feden- 
ry  occupation,  whom  I advifed,  after  he  had  tried 
ery  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to  turn  gardener  ; 

. licii  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  enjoyed  good  health. 
TV  hen  a pain  in  the  flomach  is  occafloned  by  the 
allowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftahees,  they  muft 
dilcharged  by  vomit : this  may  be  excited  by  butter, 
s,  or  other  foft  things,  \Vhich  (heath  and  defend 
i flomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

^ When  pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  tranfla'tion 
^gOLity  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceffary,  as  ge- 
‘ ous  w'ine,  1'  rench  brandy,  Sec.  Some  have  drank 
1 hole  bottle  of  brandy  oj’  rum  in  this  cafe  in  a few 
i irs,  without  being  in  the  Lafl  intoxicated,  or  even 
^ing  the  flomach  warmed  'by  it.  It  is  impoffible  to 
iitain  the  cjuantity  neceffary  upon  thefe  occafions. 
is  mail  be  left  to  the  feelings  and  diferetions  of  the 
ent.  The  fafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far. 
*en  there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  pro- 
ed  by  drinking  an  infuflon  of  camomile  flowers,  or 
(uiis  benedidus. 

• a pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  the  floppage 
uftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary, 
^cially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will 
^;vife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  tlie  body  gently  open  by 

• purgatives;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna.  When  this 
life  affects  women  in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the 
'^age  of  the  menjes,  making  an  illue  in  the  leg  or 
^will  be  of  peculiar  lervicc. 

•^henthe  diieafe  isoccafionedby  worms,  they  mull 

Thc^e  are  prepared  by  steeping  or  soaking  pease  in  water,  and 
drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  the  aro  hard.  Ther 
t-  used  at  pleasure.  * 

2 U 
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be  dcdroyed,  or  expelled  by  Inch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  following Xection. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed,  and  the  dioef- 
tlon  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the  elixir 
of  vitroil  will  be  of  fingular  fervice.  Fifteen  or  twenty 

drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a giafs  of  wine  or  water 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Perfons  aOliaed  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medicines, 
thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  ton 
weaken  and  relax  the  ftoinach  and  bowels,  and  confc- ; 
qiiently  increaie  the  difordcr.  T.  heir  beft  method  is  toil 
mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together.  Equal  parts!.:] 
of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in  brandy  || 
or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  thei.^ 

body  gently  open.  , 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  preferibe  a general  medi-E 

cine  for  a diforder  proceeding  from  fuch  a divcrfity  oft 
caufes  ; a plafter  may  be  recommended  which  will givcij 
relief  in  mofl:  cafes.  Let  it  be  made  of  any  adiielivc . 
plafter,  with  the  addition  of  a drachm  and  a haltorjr; 
two  drachms  of  powdered  opium  when  warm,  and  Ipread^ 
on  a piece  of  leather  large  enough  to  cover 
ftomach,  where  it  ftiouid  be'kept  as  long  as  it  will  Itic 

CHAP.  XXXV. 
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These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  the  t^nm 

OT  tape- worm;  the  teres ^ or  round  an 
worms;  and  the  afearides,  or  round  and 
There  are  many  other  kinds 
human  body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  m 
from  flmilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the 
and  require  almoft  the  fame  metho  o .1 

thefe  already  mentioned,  \vc  fhall  not  tpen  - ] 

enumerating  them.  ^ flilldlj 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  m the  . 
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lall  inteftincs.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like- 
I ife  bred  in  the  fmall  gut,  and  fometimes  in  the  Ro- 
j irh.  The  round  and  fliort  worms  commonly  lodge 
I the  rectum^  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occ-a- 
s jn  a diragreccible  itching  about  the  feat. 

I The  Jong  round  worms  occalion  rqueamiflmefs,  vo- 
iting,  a difagrceable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwell- 
g of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at ' 
;hcr  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough,  convui- 
>ns.  epileptic  fits  and  fometimes  a privation  of  fpcech. 
hefe  worms  have  been  knoWn  to  perforate  the  in- 
dines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  cf- 
•ds  of  the  tape- worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
the  long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 
kAndry  lays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly  at* 

> ]d  the  /o//Vo7z,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape- worm, 
i fwoonings,  privation  of  fpccch,  and  a voracious 
petite.  The  round  worms  called  afcarkles^  befides 
■ itching  of  the  anus^  caufe  fwooning  and  tcnefmus, 

! an  inclination  to  go  to  fdool. 

^AUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

ifes  ; but  they  are  fcJdom  fbund  except  in  weak  and 
:axedldomachs,  where  the  digejfdion  is  bad.  Seden- 
7 perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  a£Uve  and 
' prious.  Thofe  who  cat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
it,  or  who  live  much  cn  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are 
rterally  fubject  to  worms.  There  feems  to  be  aji 
reditary  difpofition  in  fome  perfons  to  this  difeafe.  I 
ve  often  feen  all  the  children  of  a family  fubjedl  to 
I rms  of  a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewife  fre- 
mtly  to  be  owing  to  the  nurle.  Children  of  the 
pie  family  nurfed  by  one  woman  have  often  worms, 

I en  ihofe  nurfed  by  another  have  none. 

! >YMPT0IVIS.  The  common  fymptoms  of  worms 
? palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at  other  times, 
umvcrfil  nunniig  of  the  face  ; itching  of  the  nofe  ; 
IS,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick  their  nofe.s 
il  aifeafes  ;)  {darting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in 
; P.  iwclling  of  the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite  fometimes 
! » at  other  times  quite  voracious  ; loofenefs ; a lour 
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or  ftiiikin^  breath  ; a hard  fw^'clled  belly  ; g;reat  thirH;;  • 
the  urine  frothy,  and  fometiiTics  of  a whitifh  colour  ; 
jrripino;,  or  colic  pains  ; an  involuntary  difcharjre  of  fa- 
hvn,  efpecially  when  afleep;  frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  j 
■with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal  pulfe ; palpitations  * 
of  the  heart  ; fwoonings  ; drowfintfs  ; cold  fvveats  ; i 
palfy  : epileptic  fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  ‘ 
nervous  fyiuptoins,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  \ 
witchcraft, or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bo-  ; 
dies  in  the  excrements  refembling  melon  or  cucumber  i 
ifeeds,  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm.  j 

I lately  law  fome  very  furpriling  effects  of  worms  j 
in  a (fufl  about  flve  years  of  agf",  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  a^;  if  dead.  She, at  lafl;  expired,  and,  upon 
opening  herbody,  a number  of  the  /erer,  or  long  round 
wmrms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were  confidcr*  j 
ably  inflamed  ; and  what  anatomifts  call  an  i/ifus juferp-  ! 
tio^  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut  within  another, 
had  taken  place  in  no  Ids  than  four  different  parts  of  ^ 
th'”  int^-fliinal  canal 

MFDlCiNE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

ar^  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f,  yet  no  i 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s  fkill.  In  1 
general,  the  mofl:  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion ! 
are  ftrong  purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding, , 
flomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  ij 
wine. 

Thehefl  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel.  Five  > 
and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  :he  former  with  fix  on 


* That  worms  exist  in  the  liumnn  body  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  ! 
that  they  aiuU  somelimes  he  conVidered  as  a disease,  is  equady  cer- 
tain ; bu.  this  is  not  the  case  so  often  as  peupfe  imagine.  The  idea’ 
that  worms  octasioi''  many  diseases,  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  pro- 
fiissed  wc'rm -lociois  of  imposing  on  the  creduiiiy  of  mankind,  and 
doing  much  miscnicf,  They  fiu'!  worms  in  every  case,  and  liberaliV 
tii.ow  in  tneir  anlidoLes,  wliici;  g.meially  con>ist  of  strong  draUrC 
pu  g s.  I have  known  tliese  gi\ en  in  delicate  con  titutions  to  lltc  de- 
struction ol  the  parient,  where  there  was  net  the  least  symptom  0 

woi  ms.  ' , f 

-|-  A m dical  writer  of  Liie  present  age  has  enumerated  upwarfis 

fifty  bfitish  piajiLs,  all  ceicbiateu  for  kilnng  and  expelling  worps. 
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feven  of  tl\e  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be  taken 
early  in  the  morning,  for  a dose.  It  will  be  proper, 
t'nat  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day  and  drink  no- 
thing cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twdce 
a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  inter- 
mediate days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the 
powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with  {y- 
rup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel,  may  make 
ufeof  the  bitter  purgatives;  as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tinc- 
ture of  fenna  and  rhubarb.  See. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red 
port  wine  thrice  a day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach  will 
acar  ic>  But  the  moie  comnaon  form  of  ufiug  oil  is  in 
dyfiers.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey, 
ire  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  fhort  round 
worms  called  afearides^  and  likewife  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
•xpelling  worms,  cfpecially  the  afearides.  As  this  water 
s impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence  infer,  that 
lulphur  alone  mufl  be  a good  medicine  in  this ’cafe 
fvhich  is  found  to  be  a fad.  Many  praftitioners  give 
dour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuc- 
!efs.  It  ffiould  be  made  into  an  eleduary  with  honey 

>r  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purg-e  the 
:>aticnt.  ^ 

Where  Harrowgate  water  .cannot  be  obtained,  fea- 
vatcr  may  be  u fed,  which  is  far  from  being  a contempt- 
ule  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot  be  had, 
ommou  lalt  diffolved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I have 
fficn  feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with  very  good 

j , fulphur  may  be  taken  over  night, 

nci  the  fait  water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  Breed  again, 

the  llomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed ; to  prevent 
vhich  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half 

r.ichm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a glali  of 
port  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after  the  above 
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medicines  have  been  iifed.  Lime-water  is  likcwift  gom 
for  this  parpofe,  or  a table*rpoonful  of  the  chalybeate 
wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infiifions  or  decoc- 
tions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  ; as  the  infa- 
fionoftanfy,  water  trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of 
wormwood,  the  leffer  centaury,  See. 

The  directions  dated  above  are  for  adults ; but  the 
medicines  for  children  muft  be  more  palatable,  and  tlie 
dofes  lefs-  For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix 
gi^ainsof  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given  in 
the  morning.  The  child  fliould  keep  the  houfe  all  day, 
and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated 
twice  a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  inter- 
mediate days,  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of  powdered 
tin  and  ten  grains  of  xthiops  mineral,  in  a fpoonful  of 
treacle,  twice  a day.  This  dofe  m.uft  be  increafed  oy 
dlminilhed  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Biffet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  helleboie,  oi  bear 
foot,  is  a moft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round 
worms.  He  orders  the  decoction  of  about  a drachm  of 
the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  jn  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  between  four  and 
feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into 
a fyrup  with  coarfe  lligar,  is  almofh  the  only  medicine  he 
has  ufed for. round  worms  for  three  years  pall.  Betore 
prelfing  out  thejuice,he  moiftens  the  bruifcd  leaves  wita 
vinegar,  which  corrects  the  medicine.  The  dole  is  a 
tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and'one  or  two  next  morhing. 

1 have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  w ic  i n 
children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms,  qm  t 
removecl  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their  ° 

other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  8°°^® 
worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  e migh  _ 
mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and 
nal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage  bark,  &c.  but  think  the 
of  tin  with  aethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges  of  il 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  -vermifuge  powder  is  a vciy  pow 
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medicine.  It  is  m?.de  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcarRw 
■Tiony,  and  calomel,  with. as  much  double  refined  fugar 
:,s  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients.- 
'i  hele  mull  be  well  mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a 
line  powder.  The  dofc  for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to 
Twenty.,  once  or  twice  a week.  An  adult  may  take  a 
Irachin  for  a dofe 

: Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from  worms, 
night  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercile  in  the  open  air; 
o take  care  that  their  food  be  wholelbme  and  fufficiently 
olid ; and,  as  far  as  polfible,  to  prevent  their  eating  raw 
lerbs,  roots,  or  green  trafiiy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs 
o allowa  child  who  is  fubject  to  worms,  a glafs  ot  red 
vine  after  meals;  as  every  thing  that  braces  and 
Ircngthens  the  llomach,  is  gobd  both  for  preventing 
nd  expelling  thefe  vermin  j. 

In  recommending food,  it  is  by  do  means  to  he 
mdcrflood,  that  children  fiiould  be  crammed  twice  or 
hrice  a-day  with  meat,  but  that  they  fhould  not  be 
-d  with_/?(7/?r.  Meat  fiiould  be  given  them  only  at 
inner,  and  in  a moderate  quantity,  for  excefs  would 
romote  inllcad  of  preventing  worms.  The  meat 
lould  always  be  accompanied  with  plenty  of  bread, 
nd  wholcfome,  tender,  and  well  boiled  vegetables, 
-^hich  ferve  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  without 
aving  rccourfe  to  purgatives.  Ripe  fruits  is  alfo  in 
fis  rdpcct  eminently  beneficial. 

VV  hen  fymptoms  of  worms  appear,  .parents  would 
0 well  to  confine  tliemfeivcs  at  firll  to  a proper  diet 


A powder  for  the  tape -worm  resembling  this,  was  long  kept  a 
the  Continent;  it  was  lately  purchased  by  the  French  Kinn-, 
‘ ^"der  the  article  Poxvder,  in  the  Appendix, 

r T We  think  it  necessary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who 
ycaites,  powders,  ami  other  worm  medicincs,at  random  from  quacks. 
^ gjve  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The  principal  in- 

inedicihcs  is  mercury,  which  is  never  to  be 
rlwi,  I / saw  a shucking  instance  of  this  coiuluci.  A 

Who  had  taken  a dose  o(  worm  po;vdei,  bought  of  a travelling 

Pyrhaps  was  so  imprudent  as  to  dririk  ccld 
e foil  operation;  she  im  nediately  swelled,  and  died  oa 

ned  with  all  the  symptoms  of  having  been  poi- 


I 
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and  regimen,  and  not  apply  to  the  apothecary  till  un- 
equivocal proofs  have  afcertained  the  complaint.  I’hc 
danger  of  quack  medicines  has  been  already  exem- 
plified. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


OF  THE  JAUNDICE, 


This  difeafe  is  firfi:  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the 
eye,  which  appears  yellow . Afterwards  the  whole 
fldn  puts  on  a yellowifh  appearance.  The  urine  too  is 
of  a faftron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth,  of  the 
colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafe  cailed 

the  Black  Jaundice.  . ' . 

CAUSES.' -The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice  is 


an  obftruftion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional 
caufesare,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper, 
mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric  colic;  violent  pa  - 
Cons,  as  grief,  anger,  &c-  Strong  purges  or  vomits  will 
likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prema- 


turely  ftopped  by  aCringent  medicines  In  it  u 

often  occafioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  f I 

purged  oir.  Pregnant  women  are 

is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feveral  kinds  ° 

cold  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the 

^ u ui  M-  dfues  &c.  will  occafion  the 

menjes,  the  bleeding  piles,  luues,  ccc.  v\ 

^^^SYMPTOMS. ^-Thc  patient  at  firft  complains  of 

ex^flNe  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every 

kh^  of  motion.  His  llCn  is  dry,  and 
a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole  bodj . 

SX,. s . 5 

as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  J 
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: tbcftomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicated* 
with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous ; but  in 
cld  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns  frequently, 
and  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac 
fymptoms,  it  generahy  proves  fatal.  The  black  jaun- 
; dice  is  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow, 

I REGIMEN. The  diet  fliould  be  cool,  light  and 

I diluting,  confifting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vege- 
tables; as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  ftewed  prunes,  pre- 
ferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage.  See.  Veal  or  chicken- 
3roth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very  proper. 
Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almoft  wholly  for 
bme  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fhould  be  butter- 
milk, whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  decoaions  of 
'ool  opening  vegetables ; as  marfh-mallow  roots,  with 
iquorice.  See.  * 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
>ear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage;  walking 
unning,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
dded he  can  bear  them  without' pain,  and  there  be  no 
ymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been  often 
mred  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey  after  medicines 
avc  proved  inefleftinl. 


Amuftments  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaundice. 
■ he  dileale  is  often  occafioned  by  a ledentary  life  join- 
4 to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  Whatever  there- 
ire  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and  to  cheer  the 

>!rits,  mull  have  a good  effedl ; as  dancing,  laughin? 
ngmg,  &c.  ^ 

medicine.— If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full 
nguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide’ 
wutthe  region  ofthe  liver, bleeding  will  be  needfar  y’ 
ner  this,  a vomit  mull  be  adminiftered  ; and  if  the  dif- 
[ic  proves  obftinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 

adln’  attended  with  inflam- 

■a^ffi  of  Ipecacuanha  in  powder  will 

• a iufficunt  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off 

2 X 
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with  weak  Ccimomlle-tea,  or  iuke-warm  water.  Th<| 
body  muil  iikewilc  be  kept  open  by  taking  a fufficient 
quantity  of  Caiiiie  foap,  or  the  pills  fof  the  jaundice  re- 
comraended  ia  the  Appendix.  ^ 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  ftomacli. 
and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  Helh.* 
brulh,  arc  iikewife  beneficial;  but  it  is  fall  more  fo  fo;  : 
the  patient  to  fit  ‘m  a bath  of  warm  water  up  to  th, 
breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently,  and  fhouid  conj^ 
tinue  in  it  as  long  as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  arc  recomnierided  for  the  cure  cf' 
the  jaundice;  as  ike,  millepedes.  See,  But  theie  lU 
more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them,  and  ne?l 
gleO:  more  valuable  medicines;  befides,  they  arc  feldom 
taken  in  foSicient  quantity  to  produce  any  effedts.  Pec^ 
pie  always  expert  that  fudi  things  fhould  aa  as  charms? 
and  confeqaently  feldom  perfiO:  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vc: 
mits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  exercife  will  feldom  fait 
to  curc  the  jaundice,  when  it  is  a firqplc  difeafe;  am; 
when  complicated  with  the  dropTy,  a feirrhus  liver,  cb 
ptber  chronic  complaints,  it  is  liardly  to  be  cured  bij 
aU3^  means. 

Numberleis  Britiili  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure  o 
this  difeafe.  The  authqr  of  the  Medicina  Britannia 
taentioDS  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing  the  jauri 
dice.  The  fa£b  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off  of  its  ow 
accord;  in  which  cafe  the  iaft  medicine  is  always  faid  tj 
have  performed  the  cure.  I have  fometimes,  howevej 
feen  conftderoble  benefit,  in  a very  obftiiiate  jaundic^ 
from  a decoction  of  hemp  feed.  F our  on nces  of  the  feq 
may  be  boiled  in  two  EngUfh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweej 
cned  with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  EngUI 
jpint  every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eight  ci 

nine  days.  J 

I have  Iikewife  known  Harrowgate  fuiphur  watt 

cure  janudice  of  very  long  (landing.  It  (hould  be  uie 
for  feme  weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink  anf 

bathe.  ^ t*  * flJ 

'Fhe  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  t ^ 

•jaundice.  A.  drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every  mgli 
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; 4iid  moruing  In  a cup  of  tea  or  water- grneL  If  it  does 
ijot  open  the  body,  the  dole  may  be  increaled. 

’ Perfons  fnbje^t  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as  irmch 
j !xercife  as  polHble,  and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  aftrin- 
I ^ent  aliments. 

I This  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inciiicated.  Tlie  dif^ 
*afe  ariling  moft  iifually  from  an  obftriiclion  of  the 
niliary  ducts,  nothing  can  be  Ib  efficacious  as  keeping 
he  body  open,  and  taking  a great  deal  of  exercife. 
Though  fome  medicine,  particularly  the  decoction  of 
lempfeed,  as  before  mentioned,  may  be  of  conhdarebie 
ervicc,  yet  exercife  is  the  grand  Ipecific,  which  may 
>e  taken  with  fafety  and  benefit  in  every  Itage  of  this 
iiforder. 


CHAP.  XXXVIL 
OF  THE  DROPSY. 

jT^HE  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the  whole 
iX  or  Tome  part  of  it,  occalioned  by  a coIle£tion 

f watery  humor.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  different 
:3mes,  according  to  the  part  affeaed,  as  the  anafarca, 

' a colleaion  ot  water  under  the  Ikin;  the  afeites,  ora 
dleaion  of  water  in' the  belly  ; the  hydrops  peaoris, 
r dropfy  of  the  breaft  ; the  hydrocephalus,  or  droply 
r the  brain,  .^c.  ^ 

' CAUSES. The  dropfy  is  ofien  owing  to  an  here* *  , 

itary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  drink- 
I ig  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ffrong  liqvmrs.  It  is  tnie, 

! r moft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkdrs  die  of  a dropfy. 

I he  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of 
’icdropfy.  Hence  itisjuftly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes 

• the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  cxcelfive  eva- 
lations,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  fti'ong  pur- 
's often  repeated,  frequent  lalivation,  See.  The  fud- 
:n  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  or  neceffary  evacuations,  as 
e menles,  the  haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly.  See 
hkewife  caufe  a dropfy. 
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I have  known  the  clropfy  occafioned  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the  body 
was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low,  damp  or  mar- 
fliy  fituation  is  likcwife  a frequent  caule  of  it.  Hence 
it  is  a common  difeafein  moift,  fiat,  fenny  countries.  It 
may  alfo  be  brought  on  by  a long  nfe  of  poor  water)! 
diet,  or  of  vilcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  I 
is  often  the  effect  of  other  dileafes,  as  the  jaundice, : 
feirrhus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  Jong  continuance! 
diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  a confumptioB 
of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  whatever  obflructs  the  perfpirai 
tion  or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared 
may  occafion  a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. The  anafarca  generally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night- 
which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In  th 
evening,  the  parts,  if  preffed  with  the  finger,  will  pi& 
The  fwelling  gradually  afeends,  and  occupies  the  trqn’ 
of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  th 
breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  fraall  quani 
tity,  and  the  thirfl  great;  the  body  is  bound,  and  th 
perfpiration  is  greatly  obftrufted.  'Fo  thefe  luccee*i 
torpor,  heavinels,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a tiw 
blefome  cough.  This  laft  is  generally  a fatal  fymptonil 
as  it  Ihews  that  the  lungs  are  affedlcd. 

In  an  afearites,  befidcs  the  above  fymploms^  theii. 

a fwelling  on  the  belly,  and  often  a fiuduation,  whic  ^ 
may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  the  fide,  an<; 
lying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite.  This  ma, 
be  diftinguifhed  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of 
fwelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the  ana; 
farca  and  afeites  are  combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dange| 
rous.  Even  a fimple  afeites  feldom  admits  of  a radic£- 
cure.'  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  let  oft  the  wa 
ter  by  tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more  than  a tern; 

porary  relief.  | 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  paj 
tient  is  young  and  flrong,  there  is  rcafon  to  hope  for  | 
cure,  efpecially  If  medicine  be  given  early.  But  if  tb| 
patient  be  old,  h<ts  led  an  irregul^*  or  a fedentary  lihf 
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or  if  there  be  rcafon  to  fufpc«!t  that  the  liver,  Inngs,  or 
anyof  the  viicera  are  nnfound,  there  is  a great  reafoii  to 
tear  that  the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muft  abflain,  as  much 

as  poflible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery 
liquoi'S,  and  muft  quench  his  thirft  with  muftard-whey, 
or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel,  orfuchiike! 
His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a ftimulating  and  diure» 
tic  quality,  as  toafted  bread,  the  flefti  of  birds,  or  other 
wild  animals  roafted;  pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables, 
as  garlic,  muftard,  onions,  creftcs,horfe-raddifli,  rocam- 
bole, fhalot,  Sec.  He  may  alfo  eat  fea-bifeuit  dipped  in 
wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nourifiiing, 
but  tends  to  quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  aftually 
cured  of  a dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids, 
and  living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 
above.  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spa-water, 

or  Rhenifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it, 
are  the  beft, 


Exercife  is  of  thegreateft  importance  in  a dropfy.  If 
the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he  ought  to 
continue  thele  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not 
able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on  horleback,  or  in 
a carnage,  and  the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the 
better,  provided  he  ,can  .bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be 
hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  If 
he  lives  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed 
into  a dry  one,  and,  if  poflible,  into  a warmer  climate. 
In  a word,  every  method  fliould  be  taken  to  promote 
the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  pur- 
pole  it  will  likewife  be  proper  tomb  the  patient’s  body, 
t^^o  or  three  times  a-day  with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  flefh- 

hhlkin^^^  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next 

medicine. If  the  patient  be  young,  his  con- 

ftJtution  good,  and  the  dileafc  has  come  on  fuddenly,it 
ay  generally  be  removed  by  ftrorg  vomits,  brifk 

niedicincs  as  promote  a difdiarge  by 
cIl  if  half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 

. in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymeloffquills. 
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will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  as  oftc.T 
as  is  found  neceffary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  be- 
tween the  dofes.  The  patient  mufl  not  drink  much  af- 
ter taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effect 
A cup  or  two  of  camomile- tea  vviii  be  fufheient  to  work 
it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate  days, 
the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge:  Jalap  in 
powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two  drachms, 
calomel,  fix  grains.  These  ma>  be  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken  early  in  the 
morning.  The  Icfs  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  betT 
ter.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take 
a eup  of  chicken  broth, 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed^ 
time  the  following  bolus:  To  four  or  live  grains  of 
camphor,  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a bolus. 
This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat,  which 
fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and  then  afmall 
cup  of  wine  whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful  ofthefpirits  of 
hartfhorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic 
infufion  may  likewife  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours 
through  the  day : Take  juniper-berries,  muftard  feed, 
and  horfe  radUh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  allies  of  broom 
half  a pound;  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifli  wine 
or  ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  oft 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  this  infufion,  may  ufe 
the  decodtion  of  feneka  root,  which  is  both  diuretic 
and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obflinate  anafarca  cu- 
red by  an  infufion  of  the  allies  of  broom  in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  accidental  drop 
fy  if  the  conftitution  be  good;  but  when  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound  ftate  of  the 
vifeera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be  ven- 
tured upon.  In  this  cafe  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  palliate 
the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
the  fecretions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient’s ftrength  oy 
warm  and  nourifliing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promotea  y 
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nitre,  Brookes  fays  he  knew  a yonng  woman  who  was 
cured  of  a droply  by  taking  a drachm  of  nitre  everv 
morning  in  a draught  <lf  aie,  after  fiie  had  been  giveii 
over  as  itKurable.  The  powder  of  fqnills  is  iikewile  a 
good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  gi-ains  of  it,  witha  ferupte 
of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a day  in  a gjafi  of  ftrono- 
cinnamoii-water.  Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonfiil  ofunbruifed 
muftard-teed  takenevery  night  and  morning,  and  drink- 
tng  half  an  tng.illi  pint  of  the  decoction  of  the  tons  of 
green  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure  after  other 
pov^erfui  medicines  had  proved  ineffe€liial. 

fr'’®  of 

tami  in  tins  difeafc.  It  promotes  the  difeharges  by 
llool  and  unne,  and  will  at  leaft  palliate,  if  it  does  not 
perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by  taking  an 

^antitrjt  iLreafe^th^ 

iiil  tear  it 

•.  r,  * quantity  is  not,  however  to  be 

taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three  or  foordofes. 

lecoaionTfT  ‘1’^  P«i^nt  may  ufe  the 

►ake  tiT  rlr'r  T?’  “ above;  or  he  may 

if  winrwte  ;if^“  “c  Minderus’s  fpirit  in  acuj 

1 dilebarve  rif  a-day.  To  promote 

Mon  hofnftilf  ”Vi"r;  'nftifion  of  the  Lon- 

iwn  holpitals  will  likewifebe  beneficial. 

■hubarb  °V';'^‘’°^’-y-root  two  drachms:  dried  fquills 

^■inni  * *achm; 

vood  a I ^ three  drachms;  fait  of  worm- 

od  a half  of'^^’n  i""”!  Engliih  pint 

t er  the  lim  ° ^ when  fit  for  ufe,  fil- 

^fourtiXra  day." 

'<y  this  nieans'rfe  "*^  to  fcanfy  the  feet  and  legs. 
Perator  muft  be  c,T"  " ^if'^^arged  ; but  the 
*^tp;  they  ouirht  h ” make  the  incifions  too 

•pecial  care  Pierce  through  tliclkin.and 

'd  proper  dlveftiv  f Spirituous  fomentations 

an  afrie^  Pi'cvent  a gangrene. 

Speedily  p^ve'^  difeafe  does  not  evidently 

V give  way  to  purgative  aud  diuretic  medi- 
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cines,  the  water  ought  to  be  kept  ofFby  tapping.  This 
is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  op -ration,  and  would  often 
fucceed,  if  it  w'ere  performed  in  due  time  ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels 
fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
peded  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be  procured*. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is  to 
be  put  on  a couiTe  of  ftrengthening  medicines  ; as  the 
Peruvian  bark  ; the  elixir  of  vitriol;  warm  aromatics, 
with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and 
fuclv  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing, 
fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chap- 
ter4  and  he  fliould  take  as  much  cxercife  as  he  can  bear 
without  fatigue.  He  fhould  wear  flannel,  or  rather 
fleecy  hofiery,  next  his  fkin,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the 
fiefh-brufli.  v 

An  incidental  dropfy  may  certainly  by  proper  treat- 
ment be  cured;  but  when  fairly  feaied  in  the  fyftem, 
•with  a feirrhous  liver,  or  a worn-out  conftitution,  me- 
dicines may  give  a temporary  relief,  but  can  hardly  be 
expefted  ever  to  opeiate  a cure.  Nitre  is  probably  ofl 
all  others  the  mod  efficacious  remedy. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


OF  THE  GOUT. 


There  is  nodUeafe  which  fliews  the  imperfe£lioni^ 
of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of  temperance^ 
and  exerciffi  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the  gout.  Ex*, 
cefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from  whence  it;;, 
originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid  it  mufl  bc;: 
a£five  and  temperate. 


* The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  most  ■ K 

they  wish  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourse  to  it.  I . 
the  reason  why  tapping  so  seldom  succeeds  to  our  wish.  1 . 

patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for  several  . 

used  to  cat  her  ainnor  as  well  alter  the  operaUon  as  d 
happeued.  Site  died  at  last  rather  worn  out  by  pge  than  by 

disease. 
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Though  idleness  and  intemperance  are  the  principal 
aides  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may  comri-  . 
ate  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thole  who  are  not,  and  v 
> induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofc  who  are  fubject  to  it  ; as  . 
M great  an  application  to  ftudy  ; too  free  an  ule  of 
riJuIatcd  liquors;  night-watching;  grief  or  uneafinefs 
f juiiid  ; an  oblliruction  or  defefi;  of  any  ot  the  cuftoma-  ^ 
/ difeh^rges,  as  the  menfes,  fvyeating  of  the  feet,  per- 
nration, 

SYMPTOMS.-r-A  fit  of  the  gout  is  general! >rpre. 
’ded  by  indigeftion,  d row  finds,  belching  of  wind,  a 
gbt  head-ach,  ficknds,  and  lometimes  vomiting.  The 
Xknt  complains  of  wearinefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits,, 
id  has  often  a pain  ip  the  limbs,  with  a lensatiop  as  if. 
ind  or  cold  water  were  pafiingdown  the  thigh.  The  ■ 
'petite  is  often  remarkably  keep  a day  or  two  before 
e fit,  and  there  i§  a llighj:  pain  in  pafiing  urine,  and 
cen  an  nwgluntary  fliedding  of,  tears.  Sometimes 
iCse  typiptpms  are  piuch  more  violent,.efpecially  upon 
e near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  lome  observe,  that 
5 IS  the  fpyer  which  ufliers  in  the  gout,  lb  will  thp  fit 

’ and  lharp,  the  fit  will  be  .fo .. 

ewile,  if  it  be  feeble,  long  and  lingering,  the  fit  will, 
iucli  also.  But  this  obfervatiqn  can  pnly  hpld.  with 
pect  to  very  regular  fits  pf  the  gout, 
fhe  regular  gopt  generally  makes  its  attapk  in  the 
ingor  begmning  of  winter,  ip  the  followingmanner  ; 
‘oi)t  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  thepatiept  is  feiz.ed 
^ a pain  in  his  great  toe,  lometimes  in  the  heel,  and 
' >tner  times  in  the  ancle  pr  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain 
•ccompanied  with  a leniation  as  if  cold  water  were 
ired  upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a Ihiver- 
. with  fome  degree  of  fever.  Aftervyards  the  pain 
^ es,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of.  the  foot 
patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if 
[ part  were  l^etched,  burpt,  fiiueezed,  gnawed,  or 

Jv  becomes  fo  exqui- 

patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it 
) or  even  fnffer  any  perl^n  to  walk  acrols 


^ Y 
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The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty^four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of 
the  fit ; he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins  to  fwcll, 
2ppg2j*5  reel  and  is  covered  with  a little  moiftuie.  To- 
wards morning  he  drops  alleep,  and  geneially  falls  into 
a gentle  breathing  fweat.  'This  terminates  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfm,  a number  of  which  conftitutf  s a fit  ot  the 
gout;  which  is  longer  or  Ihorter,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient’s  age,  ftrength,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  body  to  this  difeafe.  • 

The  patient  is  always  worse  towards  night,  and  eafi- 
cr  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms,  however,  general- 
ly grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  difeafe  k 
carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other  evacua* 
tipns.  In  fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few  days ; in; 
others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome  months,  to  fi- 
nifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  thei 
gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  from  itl 
before  the  approach  of  fiimmer,  and  fometimes  not  tilll 
it  be  pretty  far  Advanced. 

REGIME>^. — As  there  are  no  medicines  yet  known: 

that  ivill  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our  obferva-.i 

tions  chieifly  to  regiqien,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit.  ^ 
In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  hiS 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  bis  drink  of  a> 
diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak.  ? 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  this! 
is  not  a pi'oper  time  to  retrench,  In  this  cafe  he  murti 
Ttearlv  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhopld  take  frequently  | 
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the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiratlon^  this  ought  to  be 
kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the  afFedted  part. 
For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  fhould  be  wrapt  infoft 
flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  laflis  moft  readily  obtained, 
and  feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing 
dfe.  The  people  of  Lancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a 
kind  of  fpecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quan- 
tity of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affedled  and  cover  k 
with  a fkin  of  foft  drelled  leather.  This  they  fuffer  to 
continue  For  eight  or  ten  days,  and  foinctimes  for  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not 
ceafe.  I never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fo 
■ well  in  the  gout.  I have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the 
fwellingand  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent 
pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it 
in  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally 
greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  choofe  the  fof- 
tell  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it 
till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and  eafy 
: during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeds  the  mind  dif- 
turbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout  upon 
the  nobler  parts.  All  external  application  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal. 
'A  fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  confidered  as  Nature’s  method 
ot  removing  lomcthing  that  miglit  prove  deftrin^ive  to 
the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do  with  fafety,  is  to  pro- 
' mote  her  intentions,  and  toaffift  her  in  expelling  the  ene- 
in  her  own  way.Evacuations  by  bleeding,  llool,  &c. 
likewiie  to  be  uled  with  caution, the  do  not  remove 
the  caufc  of  the  dileafe,  and  Ibmctimes  by  weakening 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit;  but  where  the  conflitution 

able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gen- 
tly open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the  gout,  and 
tome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  : but  nothing  has  yet 
-^en  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the  patient. 
" we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that  promiks  im- 
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mediate  eafe,  and  eVen  hazard  life  itfelffor  a temporafvi 
relief.  This  Is  the  trlie  reafon  why  fo  many  infalliblet 
remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why 
fuch  numbers  have  loft  their  lives  by  the  ufc  of  them 
It  would  be  as  impudent  to  fto’p  the  fmall-pox  from  ril 
irig,  and  id  di*ive  them  into  the  blood,  as  attempt  to 
repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  Na 
ture  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caule  as  the  for 
iher,  and  ought  equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the  pa 
tient  is  reftlefs^  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  mayi 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  Thls>will  eiie  the  pain,  prociiro: 
reft^  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward  the  crifis  oq 
tlie  difeafc., 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a gCn  ] 
tie  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb,  oi J 
foine  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.He  fhould  alfo  drinlf: 
a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitter  in  fmall  wine  c>i\ 
ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinnamon,  Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this  timt 
, fhould  be  light,  but  nourifliing,  and  gentle  exercif 
^ ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit<  it  is  in  the  patients  power  to  do  many 
things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  diforder,  or 
rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fliould  return,  lefs  fevere.  Thisi 
: however,  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  medicine.  I have 
frequently  known  the  gout  kept  off  for  feveral  year 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  aftringent  medicines  r 
but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had  occafion  to  see  thi? 
tried^  the  perfons  died  suddenly,  and  to  all  appearancf 
for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  bti 
apt  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  tc 
' {bine  conftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falu^ 
tary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of  the  gOMh 
by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo  changes 
by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  lefTen  or  totally  prevent  ift 
return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  in  following 
fuch  a courfe.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  whole  habif 
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may  be  lo  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to  era- 
dicate this  dileafe  ; and  thofe  only  who  have  fiifFicient 
refolution  to  perfill  in  fuch  a cburfe  have  reafbn  to  ex- 
pect a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows  : In  the  firft  place,  uni- 
verfal  ter?iperahce.  In  the  next  ^\^cQjtificient\xer- 
afe  *.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  faunterihg  about  in  art 
indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fvv eat,  and  toil.  Thefc 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep  them 
lo.  Going  early  to  bed: and  rifing  betimes,  arealfo  of 
great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid  night 
ftudies  and  intenfc  thought.  All  ftrong  liquors,  elpe- 

ciaily  generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. 

^ We  would  likewife  recommend  fomedofes  o£ma^ne- 
ha  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and  au- 
tumn ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  llomachic  bitters  as 
taniey  or  water  trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian  and 
xamomile  flowers,  or  a decoction  of  burdock  root  &c. 
^Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  Mtter 
ithat  IS  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for 
.cwo  or  three  weeks  in  Maroli  and  October  twice  a-dav 

iffiie  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency  to 

prevent  tlie  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  ufed 
■n  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not  only  preyent  the 
^out,  but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can  af- 
ord  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing 
drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  digeftion^ 
^•nd  invigorates  the  habit. 

' ew  W f medicine  during  a 

^lar  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 

‘ties,  and  fails  on  feme  of  tiie  internal  parts,  proper 

ffary.When  the  gout  afFefts  the  head,  the  pain  of  the 
‘>intsceafes,andthe  fwelling  difappears,  while  either 

reap  lolid  and  permament  advanfagos  * ^ 
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head  ach,  drowfinefs,  trembling,  giddinefs,  convulfion; 
or  delirium  come  bn.  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great 
toppreflion,  with  cough  and  difficulty  of  bijathing,  cn- 
fue.  If  it  attacks  the  ftomach,  extreme  hcknefs,  vo- 
initimg,  anxiety,  pain  in  the  cpigaftric  region,  and  to 
tal  lofs  of  ftrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  even 
method  muft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  The) 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acid  ca 
taplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Blifter-plafters  ouph 
likewfe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs 
Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  also  neceffary,  an: 
warm  ftomachic  purges-  The  patient  ought  to  keep  ii. 
bed’for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflami 
mation,  and  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  catch  cold 

If  it  attack  the  ftomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  tin 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceflary;  as  ftrong  wineboill 
cd  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices;  cinnamon  water 
peppermint-water ; and  even  brandy  or  rum.  Tlr 
patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  promot  • 
a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; and  if  he  fhould  be 
troubled  with  a naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  ma; 
drink  camomile  tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  bin 

vomit  freely.  i • 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitate. 

gravel  pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a de  . 
coftion  of  marffimallows,  and  to  have  the  parts  foment; 
ed  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter  ought  like 
wife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate.  If  thi 
pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  lauda^ 
num  may  be  taken  in  a cup  ofdecoftion. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fliould  be  very  atte»  i 
tive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  them  a ou>. 
the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expeft  a I'^turn  ci 
the  fit.  The  goiit  imitates  many  other  diforders,  a f 
by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and  treated  improper  y»  ^ 
often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  g 

danger  of  the  patient‘s  life.  . ^ 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who^  t 

ronftitution  or  manner  of  livings  have  reafon  to  exp^  f 
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t,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circnpifpeft  with  regard 
;o  Its  firft  approach,  If  the  difeafe,  by  wropg  conduct 
T improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
■ourfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a chance  to  be  for 
ver  after  tprmented  with  heM*aphs,  copghs,  pains  of 
he  stomach  and  inteftines,  and  to  fall  at  la  ft  a vidtirn 
to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the  more  noble  parts, 
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This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblapce  to  the  gout.  It 
•enerally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain,  and  is 
ametimes  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwelling.  It 
j moft  common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of 
utumn.  It  is  ufualJy  diftinguifhed  into  acute  and  chro- 
ic ; or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  a fever. 
CAUSES— The  caufes  of  the  rheumatifm  are  frc- 
ucntJy  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fever,. 
Az.  an  obftructed  perfpiration,  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
rong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  wea- 
ncr,  and  all  tranfitions  from  heat  to  coM,  are  very  apt 
> occafion  rheumatifm.  The  moft  extraordinary  cafe 
a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw,  where  al moft  every 
int  of  the  body  was  diftorted,'  was  a man  who  ufed 
- work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  o- 

ims  have  Iikewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  ac- 
’ iftom^  toit,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long 
’ , ^ fame  effects  are  often  produced  by  wet 

0 hes,  damp  beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
■avelling  m the  night,  See.  ’ 

^ The  rhemnatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  cx- 

^"PP^ge  of  cuftomary  dif- 

bicVvitilte'H 

aiere.  bumours  ; as  the  feurvy,  the  lues 

^erea,  obftmate  autumnal  agues,  See 

pcalants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low  damp  houfes 

tliuirn^^  n which  wntains 

t utilc  nounfliment,  and  is  not  eafily  digtfted. 
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SYMPTOMS. — The  acute  rheumatifm  conimonj)^ 
begins  with  wearinefs,  fliivering,  a quick  pulfe,  reftleff- 
nefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever.-  Afterwards 
the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains,  which  are  increa- 
fed  by  the  leaft  motion.  Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the 
joints,  which  are  often  affedfed  with  fwelling  and  in- 
flammation. If  blood  be  let  in  this  difeafq,  it  has  gene- 
rally the  fame  appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.  If  he  be  young  and  flrong,  bleeding  is  neceffa- 
ry,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewifeto  be  kept  open 
by  emollient  clyflers,  or  cool  opening  liquors^  ^s  decoc- 
tions of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  fenna  tea,  and 
the  like.  The  diet  .fhoald  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, confifting  chiefly  of  roafted  apples,  groat  gruel, 
or  weak  chicken  brotlu  After  the  feverifli  fymptpms 
have  abated,  if  the  pain  ftiil  continue,  the  patient  mufl 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpira-  ; 
tibn,  as  wine  whe}'',  wdtli  fpiritus  MiUdereri,  &c.  He  1 
may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed  time,  in  q i 
cup  of  wine  whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  ^ 
and  half  a drachm  o»  gum  guialacum  in  powder 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often  j 
an  exceeding  good  effedf.  The  patient  may  either  be 
put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung  J 
out  of  it  and  applied  to  the  parts  affedded.  Great  care rr 
muft  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing, 
The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  \Yith!’ 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally  con-  :i 
flned  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  a;s  the  flioul-i| 
ders,  the  back  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any  inflam-  |l 
mation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the  decline ij 
of  life  are  moft  fubjedd  to  the  chronic  rheumatifm.  In  j 
fuch  j)atients  it  often  proves  extremely  obfdinate,  andij 
fbmetimes  incurable.  ^ j 

In  ibis  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fliould  be  j 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  dicty,j 
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confifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubftances,  as  Hewed 
m-unes,  coddled  apples,  currants,  or goofeberries  boiled 
•n  milk  is  moft  proper,  Arbuthnot  fays,  “ If  there  be 
1 fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rhe-iimatifni,  it  is  certainly 
whey  and  adds,  “ That  he  knew  a perfoii  fubjedl  to 
thisdireafe.  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other 
Ticthod  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He  like  wife 
'ays,  “ That  cream  nf  tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken  for 
everal  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confiderably.” 
This  I have  often  experienced,  but  found  it  always 
nore  eflicacious  when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as 
ilready  direHed.  In  this  cafe  tlie  patient  may  take  the 
lofe  formerly  mentioned  twice  a day,  and  likew.Ue  a 
:ea  fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tindture  of  gum  guaiacuni 
.t  bed  time  in  wine  whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or  lojnger 
f the  cafe  proves  obftinatc,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
vill  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  far  a few 
;lays,  and  repeated  again  ; at  the  fame  time  leeches  or 
bliftering  plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affedbed. 
v'Vhat  1 have  generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either 
f thefe,  in  obfliinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm 
lafter  *.  I have  likewife  known  a plaller  of  Burgundy 
itch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part  affedted  give 
rcat  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend 
)r.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently 
ured  very  obflinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the 
arts  affedbed  with  tindbure  of  cantharicies.  When  the 
ommon  tindbure  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a dou- 
Ic  or  treble  Hr  ngth.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affedbed 
• likewife  beneficial,  and  preferable  to  the  application 
f hreches. 

Thougli  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to  medi- 
! ines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  Hill  to  be  perfiHed 
I !•  Perfons  who  are  fubjedb  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
hciimatilm  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medi- 
mes  whether  they  be  immediately  affedbed  with  the 
ifcafe  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatilm  is  Hmilar 


* See  Appendix,  Warm  Fluster, 
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tbe  gout  in  this  re{pe£t,  that  the  mod  proper  time  foi 
uling  medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  i 
'mod  free  from  the  diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  tiie  expence,  1 would  re 
commend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  ii 
‘Derbydirc.  They  have  often  to  my  knowledge  cure® 
very  obdinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe  cithej 
I in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatdm  is  cofn 
plicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  feldotij 
the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe  of  Moff^ 
are  proper.  They  fhould  both  be  drank  and  ufed  as 

warm  bath.  _ ' 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domedic  plants  wdiK^ 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rhenmatifm.  One^ 
the  bed  is  the  white  niudard  ; a table  fpoonful  of  tlj 

feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a dc| 

in  a glafs  of  water'or  fmall  wine.  The  v/ater  trefoil! 
iikewife  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  m 
fufed  in  wine  or  ale,  dr  drank  in  form  of  tea.  1 1| 
ground  ivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  a1 
alfo  beneficial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manned 
. Ko  benefit  however  is  to  be  expeded  from  tbelc,  ui 
iefs  they  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excelle. 
medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeaie,  becanfe  th 
do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure  ; whereas  nothiij 
would  be  more  certain  than  their  effect  weie  they  | 
ly  perfided  in.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  u(e  a 
medicine  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  difeaics  are  m 
dom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  dlt  water,  often  cn^ 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  ndr 
on  horfeback  and,  wearing  flannel  next^lhe  fkin.  | 
ate  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chrome  ca  y 
If  the  pain  affeasthe  flioulders  an  iflhe  may  be  made 
the  arm  ; but  if  it  afteas  the  loins,  it  fliould  be  f 
into  the  leg  or  thigh. 

^ Perfons  affliaed  with  the  feurvy  are  very  fubject 
rbeum.atic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in  tins  c 
are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may  either 
taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patu  nt  inclii 
An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  i . 
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barb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  i 
ind  cue,  two,  or  three  yJalTes  oFit  taken  daily,  as  Fhall 
je found  necelTary  For  keeping  the  body  genfJy  open. 
In  cafes  where  the  bark  itfelf  proves  fnfficientiy  piirga- 
ive,  the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  lubject  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
natifm,  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm,  fituation, 

0 avoid  the  night  air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
Duch  as  polTible.  Their  clothing  Ihould  be  warm,  and 
hey  hiould  wear  flannel  next  the  fkin,  and  make  fre- 
aient  uFe  of  the  fielli  brufh. 

Fleecy  hofiery  worn  next  the  fldn  is  not  only  the 
eft  article  of  drcls  for  preventing  the  rheumatifm,  but 

1 'promoting  its  cure.  Its  ufe  in  marftiy  countries, 
/here  the  inhabitants  arc  fubject  to  ague  and  rlieuma- 
irn,  cannot  be  too  llrongly  recommended  ; and  in 
ich  fituntions  it  would  be  a moft  beneficial  piece  of 
harity  for  thole  in  better  circumftances  to  aflill  in 
applying  the  poor  with  this  cheap,  limple,  and  eftica- 
ous  prdervative. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  SCURVY. 

I puts  difeafe  prevaiis  chiefly  in  coid  northern 
IX  countries^  clpecially  in  low  damp  fltuat ions,  near 
rge  marOies,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating  water, 
edentary  people,  of  a cull  melancholy  difpofition,  are 
oft  Fubject  to  it.  it  proves  often  fatal  to  lailors  on 
ng  voyages;  particularly  in  fliips  that  are  not  proper- 
ventilated,  have  many  people  on  board,  or  where 
fanlintfs  is  neglected.  x 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
to  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they  differ 
oni  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is  called 
e Land  feurvy,  however,  is  fcldom  attended  with 
«fe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in  patients 
to  have  been  long  at  Ica^and  wliich  wc  prefume  arc 
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rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of  cxercife,  and  the 
iinwholefome  food  eaten  by  Tailors  on  long  voyages, 
than  to  any  fpecifrc  difference  in  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES.— The  fcnrvy  is  occafioned  by  cold  moiT 
air;  by  the  long  life  of  falted  or  fnioke  dried  provifions 
or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  and  afford, 
little  nonrifhment.  Jt  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  flip- 
predion  of  cnftomary  evacuations;  as  the  menfes,  thw 
hsemorrhoidal  flux,  See.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to  ar 
hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  canfe  wil 
exc-ite  the  latent  dilordcr.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  de 
preffing  paffions,  have  a great  tendency  both  to  excit; 
and  aggravate  this  difeale.  The  fame  obfervation  hold! 
with  regard  to  neglect  of  cleanlinefs,  bad  clothing,  tin 
want  of  proper  exercife,  confined  air,  unwholefom' 
food,  or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body 
or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  iBay  be  known  by  urn 
ufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
efpecially  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the  gums,  whicl 
are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  ftightefi:  touch  ; a {linking  breath 
frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe  ; crackling  of  thejointSi. 
difficulty  of  Walking  ; fometimes  a fwelling  and  foaie. 
times  a falling  away  at  the  legs,  on  which  there  am 
livid,  yellow,  or  violet  coloured  Ipots;  the  face  i : 
generally  of  a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeal: 
advances  other  fymptoms  come  on,  as  rottennefs  ci^ 
the  teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difeharges  of  blood  froii 
different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obflinate  ulcers,  pain 
in  various  papts,  efpecially  about  the  breafl,  dry  leali 
eruptions  all  over  the  body,  Sec.  ; at  laft  a he£tic( . 
wafting  fever  comes  on,  and  the  mUcrable  patient  is  c 
ten  carried  off  by  a dyfenterv,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy 
the  paUy,  fainting  fits,  or  a moi  tification  of  fome  of  tl  > 

bowels.  , . • 

CURE. — We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  cliiea ' 

but  by  pmffuing  a plan  dircaiy  oppofite  tothatwhkf 

brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  ftate  of  tl  s 

humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  cxerciuf 

and  this  cannot  be  removed  but  by  a proper  atienticj 

to  tliefe  important  articles. 
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tf  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breath  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fliould  be  removed  as  foon  as 
poHible  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one.  If 
there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
□ fedentary  life,  or  deprelTed  pafTions,  as  grief,  fear, 
the  patient  muft  daily  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  fhould  be  divert- 
ed by  cheerful  company  and  other  amufements.  No- 
. thing  has  a greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  re- 
move this  difeale,  tlian  conldant  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour.  But  this,  alas!  is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons 
affli(d:ed  with  the  fciirvy  ; they  are  generally  furly, 
peevifh  and  morole. 

When  the  Icurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a Iona  ufc 
ofialtcd  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables,  as  oranges,  apples, 

■ lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water  crefTes,  feurvy  grafs^ 

I brook  lime.  Sec.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with  milk,  pot 
herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefli  beer  and  cyder,  will  fcl- 
dom  fail  to  remov'e  a feurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  be- 
fore it  be  too  far  advanced  ,-  but  to  have  this  effedl 
they  muft  be  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time.  When 
^ frefh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferv- 
ed  ones  may  be  ufed  ; and  vvliere  thefe  are  wanting, 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  the  chemical  acids.  All  the 
patient’s  food  and  drink  fhould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened 
With  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  the  fuirit  of 
Tea  fait.  ' ^ 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  feurvy,  for  winch  rcafon  feafaring  peo- 
ple, efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty 
■oftlum.  Cabbages,  onions,  ^^ofeberries, 'and  many 
'Other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by  pickling, 
^prelervingc&rc.  and  wlien  thclc  fail,  the  chemical  acid^ 
reconimended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time,  may  be  ufed.  We  have  rcafon  to  believe,  vf 
■ftips  were  weW  ventilated,  had  got  dore  of  fruits 
greens,  cydei,  See.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were 
paid  to  cle.anlinefs  and  warmth,  that  lailors  would  be 
the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would  felr 
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clom  fufFer  either  from  the  Icnrvy  or  putrid  fcvei  t, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  let  of  men  ; but  it  ia 
too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all  pre- 
caution ; they  will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  over- 
takes them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  mull  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have  it 
hot  in  their  power  to  make  the  provilion  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of  ; blit  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employ- 
ers to  niake  it  for  them,  and  no  man  ought  to  engage 
in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  articles  fecured. 

I have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in  the  land 
Icurvy  from  a milk  diet;  This  preparation  of  Nature 
is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  ^^^^ich 
of  all  others  is  the  moll  fit  for  reftoring  a decayed  con- 
ftitution,  and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of  the 
humours^  which  feem  to  cdnftitute  the  very  elfence  of 
the  feurvy^  and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  de- 
fpUe  th’S  wholefome  arid  nouvifhing  food,  bcaaufe  it  is  ■ 
chea^^  and  devour  with  greedinefs  £efli  and  fermented 
liquors,  while  milk  is  deemed  only  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  mofl:  proper  drink  in  the  feurvyiswhey  or  but-  s 
ter  milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cyder,  > 
perry,  or  fpruce  beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has.iikewile  | 
been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  feurvy,  and  \ 
may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  long-  | 
eft  voyage.  A decoftion  of  the  tops  of  the  Iprucc  fir  j 
IS  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  of  | 
an  Englifh  pint  twice  a day,  Tar  water  may  be^  uled  | 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decoctions  of  niila  mucihigi-  \ 
nous  vegetables^  as  farfaparilla,  marfiimallow  roots,  See.  | 
Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants^  as  ground  ivy,  the  kfier  I 
centaury,  marfli  trefoil,  Sec.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I ;■ 
have  feen  the  peafants  in  tome  parts  of  Britain  exprels  ) 
the  juice  of  thelaft  mentioned  plant,  and  tlrink  it  with 
good  efieft  in  thole  foul  Icorbutic  eruptions  with  which 
they  are  often  troubled  in  the  Ipring  leafon. 

Hairowgate  water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medicine 
in  the  land  feurvy.  1 have  often  feen  patients  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  condition  b> 
this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  lulphtu 
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water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate  water  may 
allbbc  nl'cd  with  advantage,  dpecially  with  a view  to 
brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking  the  fulphur  water, 
which  though  it  fliarpens  the -appetite,  never  fails  to 
• weaken  the  powers  of  digeflion. 

A flight  degree  of  feurvy  may  be  carried  off  by  fre- 
quently fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange 
or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affedls  the  gums  only, 
=this  praaice,  if  continued  for  Tome  time,  will  generally 
carry  it  off.  We  would,  however,  recommend  the 
bitter  orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  feems 
to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  fo  hurtful  to  the 

^ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior 
: to  either  of  them. 


All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  feurvy,  and  ought 
^0  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  parfley 
relcry,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion,  c^c.  It  is  amaz.ing  to 
ifee  how  frefli  vegetables  in  the  fpring  cure  the  brute 
inirrials  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon  their  flcins. 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  effedis  would  be  as 
treat  upon  the  human  fpecies,  were  tliey  ufed  in  pro- 
per quantity  for  a lufficient  length  of  time.  ^ 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  in  fcorbutic  com- 
blaints  of  very  long  ffanding,  from  the  ufe  of  a decoc- 
non  of  the  roots  of  water  dock.  It  is  ufually  made  bv 
Hnilmg  a pound  of  the  frefii  root  in  fix  Euglifh  pints  of 
-vater,  till  about  one  third  of  it  be  eonfumed.  The 
•ofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole  jnnt  of  the  dccocfUon 
very  rlay.  But  in  all  the  cafes  wlicre  I have  feen  it 
•rove  beneficial,  it  was  made  much  ftrongef,  and  drank 
n larger  quantities.  ^Fhe  fifcft  way,  however,  is  for 
nc  patient  to  begin  with  fmali  dofes,  and  increafethem 
-ot  1 in  flrcngth  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ffomacli 
'dl  bear  it.  It  muff  be  ul’ed  for  a confidcrablh  time. 

ave  known  fometake  it  for  many  months,  and  have 
ceil  told  of  others  who  liar!  ufed  it  for  leveral  years  ' 
efore  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who  ne’ 
erthcJels  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

Theleprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  country 
"g  ago,  Teems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  feurvy. 
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Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  leldom  now,  may  be  owing  to 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable  food 
than  formerly,  living  more  upon  tea  and  other  dilating 
diet,  ufing  lefs  faked  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  j 
lodged  and  clothed,  &c.— For  the  cure  of  this  difeafc  ^ 
we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  mc» 
dicine  as  in  the  fcurvy. 


OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  or  KlNG’s  EVIL, 


This  difeafe  chiefly  affe£ls  the  glands,  efpecially  thofc  j 
of  the  neck.  Children,  and  young  perfons  of  a fedentary  i 
life,  are  very  fubjedt  to  it.  It  is  one  of  thofe  aileaicsj| 
which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  feldomij 
yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp,t| 
Biarfhy  countries  are  moll  liable  to  the  fcrophula.  r 
CAUSES. “This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  hc-^ 


reditary  taint,  fcrophulous  nurfe.  See.  Children  who( 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly  parents,  vvhofe 
conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  po^. 
other  chronic  difeales,  are  apt  to  be  afFefted  by  thq 
fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  fuch  difeales 
as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the 
fmall  pox,  mealies,  &c.  External  injuries  as  blovvs 
bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  ferophuious 
ulcers;  an  1 we  have  reafon  to  believe,  w'hen  this  hap- 
pens, that  there  has  been  a predilpofition  in 
to  this  difeafe.  In  Ihort,  whatever  tends  to  vuiate 
humoui  s or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the  way  to 

oliula-  as  the  want  of  proper  exercife,  too  much  hca 
It  cold,  confined  air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water 
the  long  ufe  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments, 
lecb  of  cleanlinefs,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induci 
this  difeafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to  contiuuJ 

rOMS. At  firfl,  fmall  knots  appear  unde 


• The  scrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found 
TOanufactuiin-g  towns,  where  people  live  gross,  and  lead  e 

live3. 
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ccliln,  orbehirKi  the  ears,  which  girajuaily  increale 
nOiii^ci  rtiid  iiie,  till  they  fbrirn  one  large  hard  tu- 
jiii.  This  otten  continues  for  a long  time  without 
making,  and  when  it  cloes  break,  it  only  difeharges  a. 
\nfanrcs-^  or  watery^  humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body' 

* likcwiie  liaole  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm  pits,  groins,, 
t,  hands,  eyes,  breafts,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal, 
;*ts  exempt  fi'om  it.  It  often  alleys  the  lungs,  liver, 
fplecn  ; and  I have  frequently  fecn  the  glands  of 

• mefentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

ii  hole  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the  feet 
I hands  with  Ivvelimg,  and  little  or  no  rednefs,  are  of 
crophulons  kind.  Xhey  le.Idom  difeharge  good 
■:ter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  The' 
■tcjweliings  of  the  joints  feern  iikewife  to  be  of  this' 
:1.  They  arc  with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppura- 
i,and  when  opened  they  only  difeharge  a thin  ichor, 
ere  IS  not  a more  general  fymptom  of  the  ferophu- 
a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 
.EGIMEN.— As  this  difeale  proceeds,  in  a great 
1 lure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  generous 
rnoiinfhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light  and  of  cafy 
I lhon  ; as  well  fermented  bread  made  of  found  grain, 
tfefh-and  broth  of  young  animals,' with  now  and 
i a glafs  of  generous  wdne,  or  good  ale.  The  air 
It  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient 
la  take  as  much  cxercife  as  he  can  hear.  This  is  of 
atmoft  importance.  Children  vdio  have  fufheient 
■ Fn  ^ troubled  with  the  fcrophiila. 

• The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credu' 

^with  reprd  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula  ; many  of 
, believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of 
cventh  fon,  See.  The  truth  is,  wc  know  but  little 
rof  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeale,  and  where 
» or  meciicine  fail,  fupcrftition  always  comes  in 
place.  Hence  It  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the 

k"" ''"r  generally  hear  of  the 

mbei  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed 
- however,  the  aeception  is  cafily  accented  for* 
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The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  enra 
of  itfclf ; and  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  s 
bout  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  anj 
not  to  Nature,  who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  lair 
way,  the  infignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  wo 
men  often  gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom  q 
plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  purgativi| 
medicines.  People  .imagine  it  proceeds  from  humour| 
which  muft  be  purged  olf,  without  conlidering  th^i 
thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility,  and  aggravats^ 
the  dileafe.  Itdias  been  found,  that  keeping  the  bocl 
gently  open  for  fome  time,  efpecially  with  fea 
has  a good  effect ; but  this  (liould  only  be  given  in  gro| 
habits,  and  in  luch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  maj 

two  ftools  every  day.  J 

Bathing  in  the  fait  water  has  likewife  a very  goefi 
eifect,  cfpeelally  in  the  warm  leafon.  I have  oftd 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  fait  water,  and  drinkir 
it  in  luch  quantities  as, to  keep  the  body  gently  opc; 
cure^ajbrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  be^ 
tried  hi  yain.  When  fait  water  cannot  be  obtaine 
the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his  boq 
kept  open  by  finall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  foni 

other  mild  purgative.  i 

Next  to, cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  fait  wat«| 
we  v/ould  recommend  the  Peru/ian  bark.  The  to. 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark' in 
To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder 
be  given  iri  a glals  ofred  wine  four  or  five  tim<^s  a afl 
Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubllance,  mJ 
life  the  deco(^biou,  made  in  the  following  ntanner— - ? 

Boil  an  oqnce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  a dra^ni 
Winters  bark,’ both  grofsjy  powdered,  in  an  £ngt‘ 
quart  of  water  to  a pint ; towards  the  end»  ha  - 
ounce  of  fiiced  liquorice  root  and  a handful  or 
may  be  added,  which  will  render  the  decodtion  s | 
agrceable.and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  J 
liquor  mull  be  ilrained^  and  two,  three,  or  four  ^ 
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oonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  given 
,ree  times  a day  ; or  the  compound  tindure  of  bark 
ay  be  iifed  in  its  ftead. 

Tlic  Moifat  anc.  Harrowgate  waters,  elpecially  the 
;tcr,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  iii  the  fcro^-i 
lula.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank  in  large 
antities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep  the  body 
ntly  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a cnnliderable  time. 
The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advantage 
thc,fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a' general  rule 
^t  the  fea  water  is  mofl:  proper  before  there  are  any 
)puration  or  lymptom  of  tabes  ; the  Peruvian  bark 
icn  there  arc  running  fores,  and  a degree  of  heclic 
rer  ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cafes,  ap- 
^acliingto  the  fehirrous  or  cancerous  flate.  Either 
? extract  or  the  frefh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  ufed. , 
1 le  dole  may  be  fmall  at  firfi;,  and  increafed  gradually, 
ar  as  the  llomach  is  able  to  bear  it, 

"external  applications  arc  of  little  ule.  Before  the  tii- 
nr  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  iinlels 
:icce  of  fannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it  warm.  Af- 
it breaks,  the  fore  maybe  drelfed  with  fome  digef-i 
‘ ointment.  What  I have  always  found  to  anfwer 
V was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a 
:h  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of 
cury.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a* 
,ai)d  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeft  wcll^  • 
c'goT  proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added; 
Icdicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they' 
lot  cure  ir,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient  can 
•fpt  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
'*rty,  hehas  a great  chance  to  get  well,  but  if  he  does  • 
'recover  at  this  time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will. 

' l^ere  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to  com- 
^icate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for  which. 

>n  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying'  into  fami- 
'^ffe^led  with  this  difeafe. 

>r  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula^  we  mufl 


the  reader  to  the  obfervatior.s  on  N 
ming  of  the  book. 
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To  bring  the  whole  fubject  of  prevention  of  thl 
difeafe  into  one  view — 

The  prlndpai  preventive  is  to  keep  the  childrcl 
perfectly  clean  and  dry.  Imparities  not  only  taint  an| 
relax  the  skin,  but  corrupt  the  humours,  their  noxior 
particles  being  abforbed  through  the  pores.  Chiidrej 
fliould  be  frequently  wadied  at  firO:  with  lukewarm  w. 
ter,  as  beft  fuited  to  the  delicacy  and  habit  of  the  ne  - 
born  infant ; but  the  warmth  to  be  gradually  diminiflji 
ed,  till  at  length  the  child  can  bear  water  perfetti.' 
cold,  which  will  be  moif  falutary  and  beneficial.  Tii 
cold  bath  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  fyftem,  and  t|_ 
'counterading  relaxation,  operates  moft  fiicceisfully  i 
a preventive  of  fcrophula.  The  child  (liould  be 
ed  all  over  every  morning,  and  the  lower  part  ever*; 
night,  and  being  wiped  perfeclly  dry,  to  be  wrapped  i'l 
warm  blanket.  ; 

Loofe  and  light  clothing,  at  all  times  falutary,  is  pa( 
ticularly  fo  where  there  is  any  appearance  of  icrophtif 
in  the  child.  The  linen  next  the  sldn  mufl  be  frequenj 
ly  changed,  and  the  fame  dreis  never  worn  two  da}] 
In  like  manner  air  and  exercife  are  grand  preveq 
tivGS.  Children  fliould  ileep  in  lofty  airy  apartment! 
and  in  good  weather  be  daily  taken  into  the  fields  tf 
tafte  the  healthful  exhalations  of  the  earth,  and  tb; 
balmy  fragrance  of  the  plants.  In  cold  and  wet  weathf 
eantion  fiioiild  be  ufed,  out  even  then  the  daily  me  t 
the  cold  bath  will  enable  the  child  to  withftand  tl| 
impreilions  of  a damp  chilly  atmofphere.  Exercife 
in  every  refpeefe  beneficial,  and  prevents  obfiruftion; 
particularly  of  the  glands,  which  form  the  earlie 
fyniptoin  of  fcroplmla. 

Vv^here  there,  is  rcafon  to  fafpeft  this  difeafe  from  tf 
appearance  of  tile  child,  having  a weak  habit  and  th: 
fkin,  or  being  the  offspring  of  a fcrophulous  parent  ( 
parents,  care  Oiould  be.  taken  to  provide  a very  health 
iiuiTd.  After  the  child  is  weaned,  it  fliould  gradiiall 
be  accuftomed  to  light  and  digeftible  animal  food,  ar 
o-et  a portion  of  it  every  day  at  dinner  ^ as  milk  and 
etables,  though  generally  nutritious  and  wholeforo' 
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arc  no^  fnfficient  to  give  a proper  tone  to  the  flomach 
and  fyftcm-  A thlnnciij  of  blooci,  and  relaxation  of  the 
libi'es,  arc  generally  canfes,  and  always  attendants  of 
the  evil,  which  are  bell  'Connterafted  by  ftrengthening 
articles  of  food  and  drink.  Butter,  and  all  fatty  and 
oily  fubilances,  are  particularly  to  be  avoided,  and  in 
this  and  all  other  cafes  where,  weaknefs  is  a canfe  or 
attendant  of  this  diforder,  pallry  of  every  defeription 
; is  mofl  noxious  ; nor  fhould  a child  of  a fcrophulous 
habit  eat  any  preparation  of  flour,  but  whoiefome  well- 
• baked  plain  bread. 


OF  THE  ITCH, 


^ Though  this  dileafe  is  commonly  communicated  by 
I infection,  yet  it  leldom  prevails  where  due  regard  is 
paid  to  c»eanlincis,  frcfli  air,  and  whoiefome  diet.  It  ge- 
nerally appears  in  form  offmall  watery  puftules,  flrfl; 
about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  Angers  ; afterwards  it 
affects  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe  puftules,  are 
attended  with  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the 
parient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  fits  by  tlie  Are,  Sonietimes^ 
indeed,  the  flein  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,^ 

; ami  at  other  times  with  a white  feurf,  or  fcaly  eruption’ 

This  lafl;  IS  called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is  the  moll  difii- 
culttocure.  * 

^ The  itch  is  feldom'  a dangerous  difeafe,  iinlefs  when 
X negleft  or  improper  treatment.  If 

ruL""  u'’  r continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
' n ^ ^ humours;  and,  if  it  be  fuddenly  drove 

_n,  wuhout  proper,  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fe- 

vifeera,  or  other  internal 


fhe  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fulphir 
llTh"  externally  and  internally 

'Wnmoni  fl°w<  rof  fulphor,  two  ounces  ; crude  11 
or  kuf  ^ powdered,  two  drachms  : hog's  larc 

he  tffcnce  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  ' 
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away  the  difagrecablo  fmelU  About  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at  bed- 
time twice  or  thrice  a-wcek.  It  is  feldom  neceffary 
to  rub  the  whole  body  ; but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to 
be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to 
flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
Bower  of  brimflone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little  Ire.i- 
cle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
He  fhould  beware  of  catching  cold,  Ihould  wear  more 
clothes  than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The 
fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all 
the  time  of  ufingthc  ointment  ; and  flich  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe,  are 
not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fumigated 
with  brimflone,  and  throughly  cleanfed,  otherways 
they  will  communicate  the  infe<flion  anew  j. 

I never  knew  brimflone,  when  ufed  as  directed  above, 
fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  have  reafon  to  believe,  that, 
if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail ; but  if  it  he  only 
ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  negle£led,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The  quantity  of  oint-. 
ment  mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient  ror 
the  cure  of  one  perfon  ; but,  if  any  fyraptoms  of  the 
difeafe  fhould  appear  again,  the  medicine  fhould  be  re- 
peated. It  is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when  per- 
fifled  in  for  a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quan- 
tity is  applied  at  once.  As  mod  people  diflike  the  fmell 
of  fuphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder  of 
white  helebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the 
fame  manner,  which  will  feldonl  fail  to  cure  the  itclu 


I 


f Sir  John  Pringle  observes  that,  though  this  disease  may  se^ 
trifling,  tliere  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  difficult  to  curc^ 


I he  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and  breaks  out  a .secoimi^ 
even  a third  time.  The  same  inconveniency  occurs  in  private 
lies,  unless  particular  regard  is  paid  to  the  changing  or  cluaninjP* 
their  clothes,  which  last  is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation. 
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People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  leil  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  ftoppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequenccs.  I\5any  of  the 
eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable,  have  a 
near  relemblancc,  and  I have  often  known  infants 
killed  by  being  rubbed  by  greafy  ointmqnts,  that  make 
diefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature  had 
thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent 
.bme  other  malady. 

hliich  mischief  4s  likevvife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mercury 
n this  difeale.  Some  perlbns  are  fo  fool-hardy  as  to 
vaHi  the  parts  affedted  with  a flrong  Ibl ution  of  the  cor-' 
•olive  firblimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointment, 
without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep 
r he  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  The  con- 
rquences  of  fuch  condua  may  be  cafily  guefled.  I have 
i.Down  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  efFeds, 
i>nd  would  advife  every  perfon  as  he  values  his  health, 

• 0 beware  how  he  uses  them.  Mercury  ought  never 
T be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft  cai'e.  Ig- 
•orant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  aS  a kind  of  charm, 
:’ithont  confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body, 

^ not  To  be  told  what  mifehief  is  done  by  uflno- 
ipeurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vert 
•n  , yet  it  is  unnecedary  for  either  ; the  former  may 
" always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and  the 
ttcr  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to 
‘eanlinefs. 

Tliofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftablc  difeafe,  ought 

.’j  . perfons,  to  ufe  wholelbme  food, 

*u  to  ItLidy  univerfal  cleanlinefs  *. 


Iv  It  banished  from  o«ry  gonted  fu 

larlf  "■  r '’“"■evor,  remain.,  among  ll.c  pLrer  son.,  „ 

« noi  onl V "'^''“fwlurers  in  England.  Tims. 

«notonly  suU,c,,-m  to  keep  ij..e  seeds  of  the  d.seasc  alwe,  bill  t. 

«e  etlea,u|  „ Uiod  could  be  devised  lor  exliipaling  it  altogedier 

enefe'7  '“''‘-■“W  nie,  that  by  gelling  suci,  a,  wen 

» the.  1 ■*'  '■.'‘vimnending  an  atn  nlion  10  eleaiili 

.«».  they  have  banislicd  the  itch  uilirely  Sut  ol  UieirpurisUes. 
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CHAP,  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

The  afthma  is  a difeaft  of  the  Kings,  which  feldom  ) 
admits  of  a cure-  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  j 
moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  moiO:  and  j 
dry,  or  humourai  and  nevcms.  The  former  is  attended  | 
with  expefl'oration  or  fpittirig;  bnt'in  the  latter  the 
patient  feldom  fpits,  nnlefs  fometimes  a little  tough 
phlegm , by  the  mere  force  of  eoughing. 

CAUSES -.The  aflhnia  is  fometimes  hereditar^^ 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the 
vbi'eaft,  the  fumes  of  the  metals  or  minerals  taken  into,^ 
the  lungs,  violent  ^xercife,  efpecially  running  ; the  ol> 
frrudhion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  hs- 
mondioids.  See.  the  fudden  reti’ceeffion  of  the  gout,  or: 
ftriking  in  the  eruption,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  ScCi.^ 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  farprife.''* 
In  a word,  the  difeafehhay  proceed  from  any  canferhafr^ 
either  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughthc^> 
lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  cxpxinded  by  the 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a quickb 

labonrious  breathing,  which  is  generally  performed 
a kind  of  \veei.ing  noife.  Sometimes  the  difficulty 
breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  toHcee^; 
in  an  ered  poflure,  otiierwife  he  is  in  danger  of  bein^^ 
fuffocated.  A ft  or  paroxyfm  of  the  -afthma  generally^- 
happens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  coldcaftcriy: 
winds,  or  ha??  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  ^ ■ 
has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place 
ground,  or  has  taken  fame  food  which  the  fromacli  cou^|y 
not  digef;,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheefe,  or  the  like.^ 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  uffiered  in  with 
nefs,  want  of  Keep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belching^g|^ 
wind,  a fenl'c  of  hcavinefs  about  the  breaft,  and  diM^ 
cnlty’ of  breathing..  To  thefe  fuccecd  heat,  fever,  pai^ 
of  the  head,  fickncfs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffipn 
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Tcafi:,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fomctimes 
itermitting  piilfc,  and  an  invohuitary  flow  of  tears, 
ilious  vomitings,  See.  Ail  the  fyinptoms  grow  worib 
awards  night ; the  patient  is  caficr  when  up  than  a- 
ed,  and  is  very  defiroiis  of  coo]  air. 

REGJMEN. 'The  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of 

afy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  pi'efcrred  to 
cafted,  and  the  fiefli  of  young  animals  to  that  of  oid. 
.11  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwcii  in  the 
omach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths, 
i id  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roa/led,  are  proper. 
!:rong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  cfpecially  .^malt-iiqoor,  are** 
irtfal.  The  patient  Ihould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or 
. ither  noneat  all,  and  flionid  never  fuller  himfeif  to 
' coftive.  His  cloathing  ffionid  be  warm,  clpecial"* 
in  the  winter  Icafbn.  As  all  difcirders  of  the  breaff 
•c  much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warai,  and  pro- 
-oting  the  perfpiration,  a flannel  fhirt  or  waiflcoat, 
id  thick  fhoes,  will  be  of  lingular  Iciwice. 

: But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  aflbma 
pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  peoplb 
n leldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a lar?e 
wn,  or  the  lliarp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
nntry : a medium,  therefore,  between  thefe  is  to  be 
ofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better  than 
a diitancc,  provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far 
not  to  be  afFeftedby  the  finoke.  Some  aflhmatic 
iticnts  indeed  breathe  calier  in  town  than  in  the' 
‘□mry  ; butthisisfeldomthecafe,  dpecially  in  towns 
acre  much  coal  is  burnt.  Aflhmatic  ptrlbns  who 
i in  town  all  day,  ought  at  leaft  to  fleep 

1 prove  of  great  fervice. 

dole  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  tr.vvel  into  a warmer 

miate.  Many  aflhmatic  pcrfbns  who  cannot  live  in 

ibuth  of  France, 

likewile  ofvery  great  importance  in  the 
hma.as  it  promotes  the  digeition,  and  is  of  fervice 

■ perlons  is  Iddom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro* 
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per  aclion  of  the  lunj^s  being  impeded.  For  this  rcafon 
fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either' 
on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 
MEDICINE. Almoll  all  that  can  be  done  by; 


medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  vvhem 
feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires  the? 
greatefl  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves  fuddenlyj 
fatal.  In  a paroxyfmor  fit  the  body  is  generally  bouncS;^ 
a purging  clyfter,  with  a folution  of  afafocticla,  oughtj 
therefore  to  be  adminiflered,  and  if  there  be  occafionj 
it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’^ 
feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and! 
afterwards  rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloAi 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhouki^ 
forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafirf 
about  the  breaft  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations,  oi| 
bladders  filled  v/ith  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  ap-j 
plied  to  the  part  affected,  and  warm  cataplafmsto  tiiej 
foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  mull:  drink  freely  of  d^ 
luting  liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinc-a 
ture  of  caflor  and  of  faffron  mixed  together  in  a cup  o 
valerian  tea, twice  orthrice  aday.  Sometimes  a vony 
has  a very  good  effect,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  i 
were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This,  hovrever, 
more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  preir 
A very  ftrong  infufion  of  roafted  coffes  is  faid  to 
eafe  in  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moifl  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expe 
ration  or  fpitting,  ought  to  be  iifed  ; as  the  fyr« 
fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A con 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed, 
an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon  water,  maybe 
three  or  four  times  through  the  day,  and  four  oi^ 
pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida  and  gum  ammoi 
at  bed- time*. 


* After  copious  evacuations,  large  doses  of  aether  1 avc 
rery  efficacious  in  s emuving  a fit  o.  ihe  asthma.  I have 
<nown  the  lollowing  mixture  produce  very  happy  effiecLS : ^ 

3r  five  ounces  of  the  solution  ot  milk  of  gum  ammoniac  ado  ^ 


>r  live  ^>1  \JI  Allliiv  w.  ^ 

)unces  of  simple  cinnamon-water,  the  same  quaniiiy  of  hatsamt 
l up,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this  two  tabh’*’*™ 
uls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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For  tlieconvulfive  or  nervons afthma,  antifpafmodlcs 
nd  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  patient 
aay  take  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a 
ay.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes  found  to  be  of 
fe  in  this  cafe.  It  maybe  taken  in  fubflance,  or  infufed  ^ 
1 wine.  In  fliort,  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves, 
r takes  off  fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma. 

; is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  affes  milk  : I have 
kewife  known  cow’s  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning 
rave  a very  good  effedl  in  this  cafe. 

• In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have  a 
'cd  ctfed: ; they  may  cither  be  fet  in  the  back  or  fide, 
jd  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We  fhall  here 
>ice  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the  afthma,  but 
moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  extremely  proper, 
hey  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy  ; and  though 
ey  do  not  alw^ays  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  of- 
in  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 

^Afthma,  common  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  is  almoft 
(known  in  milder  and  more  lerene  climates;  hence 
: change  of  climate  is  always  advifeable,  and  though 
mher  that  nor  medicine  can  fcarce  ever  eradicate  the 
reafe,  yet  the  change  to  a milder  climate,  with  a 
llpcratteniion  to  regimen,  may  enable  an  afthmatic 
to  live  many  years  in  tolerable  health.  In  this, 
livever,  as  in  moft  other  dif orders,  general  rules  can- 
laid  down  for  every  fituation,  but  the  patient’s 
tpand  conftitution  muft  be  particularly  confulted. 

\ 

r CHAP.  XLI. 

t OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

'^HE  apoplexy  is  a fucUlen  lofsof  fenfe  and  motion, 
^wliercin  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance  dead  ; 
theart  and  lungs,  however,  Itill  continue  to  move. 

"Jogh  thisdifeafe  proves  often  fatal,  vet  it  may  fome* 
oe  removed  by  proper  care.  U cli  icily  attacks 
ntwy  perfoiis  of  a grols  habit,  wlio  ule  a rich  and 
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plciUifol  diet,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  liquors.  Peopk  ii 
the  decline  of  life  are  molt  fabjecc  to  the  apoplr.r.  v 
It  prevails  moft  hi  winter,  cfpecialiy  in  rainy  {eaL:*- 
and  v ery  low  dates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES- 'The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apople:-;  • 

is  a comprefFon  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an  exetfs  j 
blood,  or  a colie^lion  of  v/a  tery  humours.  The  forme  < 
is  called  a fanguine^  and  the  latter  2l  ferous  apoplex)'.  1 1 
may  be  occalioned  by  any  tiling  that  increafes  the  circr; 
latlou  towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  oftb; 
blood  from  the  head:  as  intenfe  ftiidy;  violent paij 
(ions  * ; viewing  obje£ts  for  a long  time  obliquely  ; weai  i 
ing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  and  Iu>.  j 
urious  diet ; fupprefiion  of  urine  ; fufferlng  the  body  t j 
cool  fuddenly  after  having  been  gi*eatly  heated  ; coj  j 
tinning  long  in  a warm  or  cold  bath  ; theexcefiivc  ri 
of  fpiceries,  or  high  feafoned  food  ; excefs  of  venery 
the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  ; fuffering  iffue- 
fetons,  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  am 
cuftomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  falivation  puflici 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or  brui: 
es  on  the  head  long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  ; poi 
fonous  exhalations,  &c- 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufuj 

forerunners  of  anapoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain,  and  fwim,. 
ming  of  the  head ; lofs  of  memory  ; drowfinefs  ; noin 
in  the  ears  ; the  night  mare ; a fpontancous  flux  oftcarj, 
and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons  of  an  apoplec 
tic  make  obferve  thefe  fymptoras,  they  have  reafont 
fear  the  approacii  of  a fit,  and  fhould  endeavour  t 
prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a fender  diet,  and  openin 

^nedicines.  .. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  note.; 

♦ I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was 
a sail ‘mine  apoplexy.  She  at  first  complained  c " 
if  daggers  had  been  ihriut  through  her  head,  as  she 
wards  she  became  comatose,  her  pulse  sunk  vc 
(•ceding  slow.  By  bleeding,  blistering,  and  ot! 
was  kept  alive  for  about  a lortnighl.  When  her 
large  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  was  found 

of  the  brain. 

\ 


jf  exiremcr  j 

expressed  it- 
ry  low,  and  wa« 
ler  evaruatiniis»  q 

head  was  opened^ 

in 'the  left  veiitrK 
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uddcnly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is 
vvelied  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  veflels,  efpecially 
ibout  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulfc  beats 
Long;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  and  the  breath- 
iig  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a fnortingnoife.  The 
.‘xcrements  and  urine  are  often  voided  fpontanconfly^ 
nd  the  patient  is  fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  metiiod  mufl:  he 
iaken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the 
read.  The  patient  fliould  be  kept  perfeftly  eafy,  and 
Kool.  His  head  fliould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his 
, .et  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 
. )ofened, efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  freffi  air  admitted 
tito  his  chamber.  His  garters  fhonld  be  tied  pretty 
rght,  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the  bibod  from  the 
^‘>wer  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  pa- 
■ent  IS  placed  in  a proper  pofliure,  he  fliould  be  bled 
‘‘•eely  on  the  necii  or  arm,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  the 
f3eration  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A^Jax-  ' 
^vc  dy flier,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frdh  butter, 
-W  a ipoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
imftered  every  two  liours,  andbliftering-plafliers  ap- 
fied  between  the  fiioulders,  and  to  thecalves  of  the  legs, 
n As  foon  as  the  fyniptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
Ttient  isable  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
me  diluting  opening  liquor  ; as  a decodion  oftamaidnds 
■d  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey,  or  common  whev 
«th  cream  of  tartar  diflblved  in  it.  Or  he  may  take 
y coohng  purge,  as  Glauber’s  falts,  manna  diffolved 
infulion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits,  and 
^*cr  ltrong  liquors,  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile 
ts  hein  to  the  nole  do  mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the 
ae  rcafon,  oiiglit  not  to  be  given,  or  any  thing  that 
7 motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head 

in  the  fcToiis  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 

■»Hn  • ^ ’ breathing  ids  (lifficiilt. 

pding  ,s  not  fo  nccdTary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

may,  liowcvcr,  generaliy  i,e  performed  once  with 
‘ y advantage,  but  fliould  not  be  repeated.  The 
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patient  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame  pnanre  as  directed 
above,  an-]  jfliould  have  bliftr'rin^  plaflers  applied,  and 
receive  opening  clyfters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges 
are  berejikewife  neceffary,  and  the  patient  may  drink 
ftrong  balm  tea.  If  he  be. inclined  to  Iweat,  it  ought 
to  be  promoted  by  drinking  fmall  wine  whey,  oi  an 
infuHon  of  cardims  benedi£lus.  A plentiful  b-vcc^t  ij.  pt 
up  for  a conliderable  time  has  often  carried  off  a feioiio 

apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  fymptonjs  proceed  trom  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubflance  taken  into  the  ftomach,  vo- 
mits are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved 
as  foon  as  he  has  difeharged  the  poifon  in  this  way. 

Perfons  of  an  apopleCtic  make,  or  thofe  who  havei 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  life  a very  fpare  and  flem 
der  diet,  avoiding  all  flrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and  hign 
feafoned  food.  They  ought  likcwife  to  guard  againltr 
all  violent  paflions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  ®f  h^tt 
and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be  fliaved,  and  daily  wafti-. 
ed  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm,: 
and  never  fufferecl  to  continue  long  wet.  T he  body 
mufl  be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  ^ 

little  blood  may  be  let  every  fpring  and  fall  Exei  cm 
fhould  by  no  means  be  negkaed,  but  it  ought  to  bc} 
taken  in  moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  ^ 

fea  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  i 

fetons  ; great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  fuf^ 

ferthenfto  dry  up,  witliont  opennig  others  in  the  n 

Head  Apopleaic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  rci^ 
fvM>  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  thc.r  heads  low,  or, 
wear  anv  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks.  . ) 

The  above  obfervations  ihould  be  parUculay^  a - 
tended  to.  A full  ftomach  impedes  the  circu  ation, 
which  is  naturally  flower  when  afleep  ‘ 
wake.  The  head  lying  low,  leems  to  mv 
tion,  and  tight  ligatures  round  the  ^ ‘f  ,he 

to  produce  apoplexy,  by  preventing  the  reu  ( 

blood  from  the  velfels  of  the  brain. 
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CHAP.  XLir. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 

bowels. 

A/V^  of  thofe  aftrifHons 

I > V ot  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  dif- 

1 es.  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  palTion,  &c.  but  only  to 
ike  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftooJs  which  fome- 
mes  happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular  conftitu- 
ons  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Coltivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinkine  rouffh  red 
mes,  or  other  aftrmgent  liquors;  too  much  exercife 
fpeciallyonhorfeback.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
oiig  ule  of  cold  infipid  food  which  does  notfuffident- 
• imulate  the  intcftines.  Sometimes  it  is  ow?w  to  the 
lenot  defcending  to  the  intelliues,  as  in  thej^ndice  ; 
d at  the  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the 
•eftmes  themfelves,  as  a paify,  fpafm,  torpor,  tumours 

old  dry  Rate  of  the  inteftines,  &c.  ’ 

^xccICve  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 

wels  other  complaints  of  the 

1 hvR.r  P^d^'^dly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
fvousf  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  artd  other 

Iivene:'rt^'^°°’^'  People,  however,  can  bear 

f r"!  ^"S'-ee.  I know  perfonsowho 
'e^  a r ^1,  ‘ SO  to  ftool  above 

kiecd  r^h  ’ a fortnight. 

i:J  a mont?r  8“ 

Jelfint'r  I r'®  scuerally  coftive  fiiould  live  upon  a 
«emng  and  laxative  diet ; as  roafted  or  boiled  apples 

honevl-  curranlsXt-’ 

is  and^n/r^^r’/’’^^  loch  like.  Brmhs,  with  fpinage, 

, and  other  foft  pot  herbs, are  likewife  proper.  Rye 

tomli^'*'^  ^ mixture  of  wheat  and 

together,  ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled 
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with  cofHvencfs  lliould  eat  white  bread  alone,  cipedal-  i 
iy  that  which  is  made  of  line  flour.  The  bcfl:  for  keep-  » 
ing  the  body  foliiblc  is  what  in  forac  parts  of  EiigIa»Ki ;; 
they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  zrSi 
rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  acuffcoms;d  j 
to  it. 

Cohivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too-, 
warm,  and  by  eycry  thing  that  promotes  the  perfpiia- 
tioo ; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  in  bed.  See.  \ 
Intenfe  thought  and  afedentary  life  arelikcwife  hurtful,  j 
All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by  mo--, 
derate  exercife  without  doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,,! 
:^rightly  temper  of  mind.  ^ i 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening- quality.  AUt 
ardent  fpirits,  aufterc  and  aflringent  wines,  as  port,; 
claret,  See.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  hi 
fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper.! 
Butter  ir^lk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  iike^ 
wife  proper,  and  maybe  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient  4 

inclination  directs.  * 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought  m 
poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftantufe  of  me-i 
dicine  fi>rthat  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  inconve-^ 
niences,  and  exften  with  bad  confequences*.  Ineven 


» The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advises  those  who  are  troubled  rvitl< 
costlveness  to  use  animal  ods,  as  tresh  bulLer,  cream,  marrow,  a 
broths,,  especially  those  made  of  the  internal  parts  at  animals,  as  U)| 
liver,  heart,  midritF,  &c.  He  likewise  recommends 
oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paslaches,  an  V 

themselves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs; 

vegetables  ; these  lubricate  the  intestines  ; some 

stances  which  stimulate  gently,  as  honey'^,  hydromel,  or  oi  e j 

and  water,  unrefined  sugar.  . , . . . i nroocil 

The  doctor  observes,  that  such  lenitive  substance^  P ^ 
for  persons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conshlutions,  who  are  suDj^i  -J 
astriclion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  wilUperate 
medicinal  substances  are  sometimes  ineffectual , hut 
lenitive  diet  hurts  those  whose  bowels  are  weak  . 

likewise  observes,  that  all  w-atery  substances  arc 
that  even  common  water,  whey,  sour  and  butter  m 

that  effect.— That  new  milk,  especially  asses  milk, 

iVio  ctnmnrli  : and  that  \v  he  v' liiriicu  I 


mat  enecc. — inai  new  umis.,  - 

more  when  it  sours  on  the  stomach;  and  that  whey  Uiriic 

purge  strongly^ 
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lewanyoneget  into  a habit  of  taking  medicine  foh 
eping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time 
c cuftom  becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a 
tal  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeflion,  lofs  of  ap- 
tite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  me- 
:ine,  we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a week.  This  is  not  near 
injurious  to  tlie  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other 
aftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna 
: d manna  may  likewife  be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
uhle  tartar  diflblved  in  water  gruel.  About  the 
e of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  eleduary  taken  twice  or 
'ice  a-day  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

IThismay  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach,  indigeftlon, 
; want  of  free  air  and  exercife,  grief,  fear,  anxiety, 
i any  of  the  deprefting  paffions  ; exceflive  heat,  the 
• of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls 
appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digeftion ; the  immoderate 
ot  ftrong  liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium.  See. 
t The  patient  ought,  if  polTible,  to  make  ufe  of  an 
•n  dry  air,  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback  or  in 
■irriage,  to  rile  betimes,  and  to  avoid  all  intenfe 
'light.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  digeftion,  and 
uld  avoid  exceftive  heat  and  great  fatigue, 
f want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet  or 
■ other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be 
nged.  If  naufeaand  retchings  fliew  that  the  ftomach 
oaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be  of  fervice. 
er  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  any  of 
bitter  purging  falts,  may  be  taken.  The  patient 
;ht  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the  ftomachic  bitters  infuf- 
in  wine.  T hough  gentle  evacuation  be  neceflary, 
ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
y weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
dixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft  ca- 
of  indigeflion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of 
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•Eppetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  maybe 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 
It  may  like  wife  be  mixed  with  the  tinftnre  of  the  bark, 
one  drachm  of  the  former  to  aii  ounce  of  the  latter,  and 
tw'o  tea  fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as 
above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are 
generally  of  conliderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The  fait 
water  has  likewife  good  elfefts,  but  it  muftnot  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scarborough, 
Moffat,  and  moft  other  fpasin  Britain,  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  We  would  advife  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
indigeftion  and  want  of  appetite  to  repair  to  thefc  pla- 
ces of  public  rendez-vous.  The  Very  change  of  air,  and 
the  cheerful  company,  will  be  of  fervice  ; not  to  men- 
tion the  exercilc,  diffipation,  amufements,  &c. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn  is  not  a dif- 
eaie  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenlation  of  heat  or 
acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  fome- 
times  attended 'with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  iridi- 
geftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
See.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint  ought  to 
avoid  ftale  liquors,  acid,  windy  or  greafy  aliments,  and 
Ihould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon  after  a plentiful 
meal.  I know  many  perfons  who  never  fail  to  have  the 
heart  burn  if  they  ride  foon  after  dinner,  provided  they 
have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor  ; but  are 
never  troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  of 
brandy  and  water  without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart  burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a dofe 
or  two  of  rhubarb  ; afterwards  he  may  ufe  infufious  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the  ftomacbic  bit- 
ters, in  wine  or  brandy.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  taken  in  camomile  tea,  wdll  be  of  fer- 
vice to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  Exercife  in  the  open 
air  will  alfo  be  of  ufe. 
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When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart  burn,  a 
tea  fpooiiful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of  wa- 
ter, or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of  bran- 
dy or  rum-  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  iburnefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heart  burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  fugar,  and  a quainter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  many 
be  mixed  in  an  fiinglifli  quart  of  water,  and  a tea  cup- 
ful of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  necelTary,  Such  as  do  not 
chufe  chalk  may  take  a tea  fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter 
(hells,  or  of  the  powder  called  crabs  eyes,  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint  water.  But  the  fafefl  and  beft 
abforbent  is  magnefia  alba.  This  not  only  ads  as  an 
abforbent , but  likewife  as  a purgative  ; whereas  chalk 
and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the 
intefiines,  and  occafion  obflrudions.  This  powder  is 
not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or 
a glafs  of  mint  and  water.  A large  tea  fpoonful  is  the 
nfual  dofe,  but  this  rnay  be  taken  in  a much  greater 
quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe  things  are  now 
generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conveniency 
of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mofl  pro- 
per medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  ; as  ani- 
feeds,  juniper  berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  cardamom 
feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed  or  infufed  in 
v/ine,  brandy,  or  other  fpi  its  ; but  as  they  are  only 
drains  in  another  form,  they  fhould  not  be  made  ufe  of 
but  on  the  mod  prelfing  occafion,  as  they  are  injurious 
to  the  domach.  One  of  the  fafefl  methods  of  this  kind, 
is  the  tindure  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb* 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds* 
in  an  Englifh  pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digeded 
for  two  or  three  days,  it  oUght  to  be  drained,  and  four 
ounces  of  white  fugar  candy  added  to  it.  It  mud  dand 
to  diged  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  didblved.  A 
table  fpoonful  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart  burn  cured,  par. 
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ticiilarly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green  tea. 
Two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  milk  of  gum  ammoniac,  ta- 
ken once  or  twice  a-day,  is  alfo  a good  remedy. 

Pregnant  women  having  the  heart  burn  Ihould,  as 
far  as  polTible,  fatisfy  themfelves  whether  it  proceed 
from  any  of  the  caufes  already  mentioned,  or  be  owing 
to  the  ftate  of  pre<i;nancy  itfelf,  ariling  from  the  confent 
between  the  flomach  and  the  womb.  In  this  laft  cafe, 
where  it  is  not  attended  with  mudi  fpitting,  or  acrid 
emulations,  the  wdiite  of  an  egg  mixed  with  w^ter  and 
a little  fugar,  will  afford  relief. 


CHAP.  LXIII. 

GF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

OF  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofc  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imitate  al- 
jnoft  every  difeafe,  and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  differ- 
ent perfons,  or  even  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times. 
Proteus  like,  they  are  continually  changing  fhape,  and 
upon  every  frefh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels 
fymptoms;  which  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor 
do  they  only  affed  the  body  ; the  mind  likewife  fuf- 
fers,  and  is  often  thereby  rendered  extremely  weak 
and  peeyifh.  The  low  fpirits,  timouroufnefs,  melan- 
choly, and  ficklendfs  of  temper,  which  generally  at- 
tend nervous  diforders,  induce  many  to  believe  that 
they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; but  this  change 
of  temper  is  rather  a cpnfequence,  than  the  caufe  ol 
nervous  difeafes . 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  exceffive  veiiery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or 
other  weak,  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  Whatever  hurts  the  digeftion,  or 
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prevents  the  proper  aflimilation  of  the  food,  has  like- 
wife  this  effect ; as  long  falling,  excefs  in  eating  or 
drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  iinwholefomc 
aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofture  of  the  body,  See. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  fludy.  Indeed,  few  ftudious  perfons  are  en- 
tirely free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wonder^ 
ed  at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits, 
but  prevents  the  perfons  from  taking  proper  exercife, 

which  means  the  digeltion  is  impaired,  the  nourifh- 
ment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole 
mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment 
likewife  produce  the  fame  effedls.  I have  known  more 
nervous  patients  who  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a husband,  a favourite 
child,  or  fome  other  difappointment  in  life,  than  from 
any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever  weakens  the 
body,  or  deprelfes  the  fpirits,  may  occafion  nervous 
diforders  ; as  unwholefome  air,  want  of  deep,  great  fa- 
tigue, difagreeable  apprehenfions,  anxiety,  vexation, 
^c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fliall  only  mention  fome  of 

the  moil  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as  it 
would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  endlefs  task  to  enumerate 
the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy  infla- 
tions or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  aud  inteftines  ; the 
appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad,  yet  fometimes 
there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a quick 
digellion.  The  food  often  turns  four  on  the  ftomach, 
and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  w^’a- 
ter,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackilh  coloured  liquor,  re- 
fembJing  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains 
are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  ittended  with  a rumbling 
or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body  is  fome- 
times loofe,  but  more  commonly  bound,  which  occar 
fions  retention  of  wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  fiulden  flufliings  of 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; at  other  times,  a 
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lenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  over  them  : 
flying  pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs,  pjuns  in  the  back 
and  belly,  refembling  thofe  occalioned  by  gravel  ; the 
piilfe  very  variable,  fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and 
at  other  times  very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  fre- 
quent fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a 
ball  or  lump  in  the  throat  ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and 
convulfive  laughing,  the  fleep  is  unfound,  and  leldoni 
refrefiiing,  and  the  patient  is  often  tronbled  vyith  the 
night  mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes  the  patient  is  molefted  with 
head  achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often  affeded  with 
pain  and  drynefs ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  and  often 
a dulnefs  of  hearing  ; in  ftiort  the  whole  animal  func- 
tions are  impaired.  The  mind  is  difturbed  on  the  molt 
trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried  into  the  moll  peryerfe 
commotions,  inquietude,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  .diffi- 
dence,The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  ima- 
■ginations  and  extravagant  fancies ; the  memory  becomes 
weak,  and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  cliaraderillic  of  this  difeale  than  a 
conflant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  laboui'  under  it  peevilli,  fickle,  impatient, 
and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  another,  which  is 
one  reafon  why  they  feldoiii  reap  the  benefit  from  me- 
dicine, as  they  have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  pcrfill 
in  any  one  courle  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper 
effects.  They  are  likewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  la- 
bour under  difeafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free,  and 
are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right, 
or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affliacd  with  nervous  dif- 

eafes ought  never  to  tall  long.  Their  food  Ihould  be 
folid  and  nourillung,  but  eafy  of  digellion.  tat  meats 
and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful ; all  excels  lliould  be  avoid- 
ed ; and  they  ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than 
they  can  digell.  If  they  feel  thernfelves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and 
drink  a glafs  ot  wine,  'i'hough  wine  in  excels  enfeebles 
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the  b(v!y,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  ta- 
ken rn  moderation,  it  flrengthens  the  iliomach,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper 
drink  at  meals ; but  if  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach  or  the 
patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water 
will  anfvver  Ixftter.  Every  thing  that  is  windy  or  hard 
ofdigeftion  muft  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  w^arm  li- 
qors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  colfee,  punch,  See.  People 
may  find  temporary  relief  in  the  life  of  thefe,  but 
they  always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams 
are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  pa- 
tient may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are 
fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poilbns 
at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  neceffary,  as  mofl: 
nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and  ardent 
Ipirits ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them  fall  viaims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  me- 
dicines. Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed  the 
beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  without  fa- 
tiguing it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  however 
with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who 
■ were  moft  benefited,  by  riding  in  a carriage.  Every- 
one ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  moft  beneficial 
Long  fea  voyages  have  an  excellent  effea,  and*  to” 
thofe  who  are  pofTefled  of  fufficient  refolution,  we 
would  by  all  means  recommend  this  coiirfe.  Even 
change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of  new  objefts,by  divert-' 
ing  the  mind,  have  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe 
complaints.  For  this  reafon,  a long  journey,  or  a voy- 
age, is  of  much  more  advantage  than  riding  fhort  jour- 
nies  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  invi- 
gorates the  whole  body.  Few  tilings  tend  more  to  re- 
lax and  enervate  than  hot  air,  el'pecially  that  wliich  is 
rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  foiall  apart- 
ments. But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  weak  the 
body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold,  cfpcciallv 
in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the 
Ikin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  de- 
fend the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impreffions  to 
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which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjefl:,  upon  every  fud- 
den  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a flelh-brulh,  or  a coarfe  linen 
cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  circu- 
lation, perfpiration,  &c.  Perfons  who  have  weak 
nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife  before 
breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  in  a bed  cannot  fail  to  relax 
the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted,  and 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible.  There  is 
not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  nervous  lyftem,  or 
weaknefs  the  digeftive  powers,  more  than  fear,  grief, 
or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. ^Though  nervous  difeafes  are  fel- 

dom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may  fome- 
times  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient  s life  rendeied  at 
leaft  more  comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftlve  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubarb,  or  forae  other  mild  purgative,  and  Ihould  ne- 
ver fuffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  ftrong  and 
violent  purgatives  are,  however,  to  be  avoided,  as 
aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  feen  an  infufion  of 
fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer  very  well.  This 
may  be  made  of  any  ftrength,  and  taken  in  Rich  quan- 
tity as  the  patient  finds  neceffary.  When  digeftion  is 
bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and  w^eak,  ^ the  following 
infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  e 

ufed  with  advantage  : « 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian  roo  , 
range  peel,  and  coriander  feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

letfhefe  ingredients  be  ->>  in  a 

infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  gin  for  the  Ipace  o 
five  or  fix  days.  A table  fpoonfnl  of  the  ftrained  li- 
quor may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of  water,  an  hour  be- 
fnre  breakfaffc,  dinner,  and  (upper. 

Few  things  ten,d  more  to  ftrengthen  j 

tel  tll  cold  bathing.  This  praaice,  if  duly  perfifted 

in  will  produce  very  extraordinary  eff^s  . b 

the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftruaed  o.  other^ 
wife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  the 
^ore  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  The  moft  prop 
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reafons  for  it  are  fiimmer  and  autumn.  It  will  be  fuf- 
licient,  elpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare  habit,  to  go 
into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  tin:ies  a- week.  If  the 
patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels  thilly  for  a long 
time  after  coming  out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always  obferv- 
the  greateft  benefit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
drops,  twice  or  thrice-a  day,  in  a glafs  of  water.  This 
both  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  flomach,  and  pro- 
motes digefllon. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies  ; but 
as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,and  generally  after- 
wards increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  advife  people  to 
be  extremely  fparing  in-  the  ufe  of  them,  left  habit 
-Ihould  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely^neceft'ary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many  me- 
dicines which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous 
diforders;  but  whoever  willies  for  a thorough  cure, 
muft  expect  it  from  regimen  alone  : we  fliall  therefore 
omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again  recommend 
the  llricleft  attention  lo  diet,  air,  exercise,  and  amufe- 
'menis. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate-of  alienation  or  weaknefs  of 
mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of  ‘enjoying  the 
pleafures,  of  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a de- 
gree of  rnfanity,  and  often  terminates  in  abfolute  rnad- 
nefs. 

CAUSES. — It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  dif- 
pofition,  intenle  thinking,  efpecially  where  the  mind 
is  long  occupied  about  one  objeft  ; violent  paflions  nr 
• affeftions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  pride, 
and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  excellive 
venery,  narcotic,  or  ftupefaftive  poifons,  a fedentary 
life,  folitude,  the  ruppreifion  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions, acute  fevers,  or  other  difeales.  Violent  anger 
will  change  melancholy  into  madnels,  and  excellive 
cold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force 
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the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms 
of  madnefs.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  fiom  the  ule  of 
aliment  that  is  li^rd  of  digeltion,  or  which  cannot  be 
eafily  alfiiTiilated  ; from  a callous  date  of  the  integUT 
ments  of  the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfclf.  To 
all  which  we'rnay  add  gloomy  apd  millaken  potions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS.- — When  perfons  begin  to  be  melan- 
choly, they  are  dull,  dejeded,  timorous,  watchful,  fond 
of  folitude,  fretful,  fickle,  captious  and  inquilitive,  foli- 
citous  about  trifles,  fometimes  niggardly,  and  at  other 
times  prodigal ; the  body  is  generally  bound,  the  urine 
thin  and  in  fmall  quantity,  the  llomach  and  bowels  in- 
flated with  wind,  the  complexion  pale,  the  pulfe  flow 
and  weak  ; the  functions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly 
perverted,  infomuch  that  the  patient  often  imagines 
himfelf  dead,  or  changed  into  f®me  other  animal.  Some 
have  imagined  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs  or  other 
brittle  fubflances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they 
fliould  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in 
this  cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the.  difeafe  is  owing  to  any  obftruftion  of 
cuffomary  eva^qations,  or  any  bodily  d?fordcr,  it  is  ea- 
fler  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difeharge  of  blood  fi'oin 
the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles, 
or  the  menfes,  fometimes  carry  off'  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  confifl  chiefly  of 

vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal 
food,  efpecially  falted  or  fmokc-dried  fifli  or  flefh,  ought 
to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fifli  are  bad.  Aliments 
prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates 
thick  blood,  ai;e  likewife  improp\;r.  All  kinds  of  fruits 
that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage. 
Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a 
long  ufe  of  whey,  water  and  garden-fruit,  recovered, 
after  having  evacuated  a great  qantity  of  black-colour- 
ed matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  gs 
poifon.  The  mofl:  proper  drink  is  water,  w hey , or  very 
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fmnll  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If  honey 
agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his 
drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Tnfulion  of  balm-leaves, 
penny  royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of 
the  lime-tree  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfelves 
or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  fliall  choofe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diflolve  the  vif- 
cid  humours,  it  removes  ot>flru£tions,  promotes  the 
perfpiration  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every  kind  of 
madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminilhed  perfpiration  ; all 
means  ought  therefore  be  ufed  to  promote  that  necefl- 
fary  and  falutary  difeharge.  Nothing  can  have  a more 
direct  tendency  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  than  confining 
the  patient  to  a clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced  to 
ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  it 
would,  ftill  have  a better  effect  if  he  were  obliged  to  la- 
bour a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting, 
fowing,  c'^c.  both  the  body  and  mind  would  be  exercif- 
cd.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  , a 
warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  companions,  has  often 
very  happy  efledts.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftridt 
attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of 
cure  than  confining  the  patient  within  doors,  and  ply- 
ing him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. — In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  particular 
attention  muff  be  paid  to  the  niind.  When  the  patient 
is  in  a low  ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed  and  di- 
verted with  variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining  {lo- 
ries, paflimes,  mufic,  See.  This  leemsto  have  been  the 
method  of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we 
learn  from  the  flory  of  king  Saul,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
very  rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  the  difeafe  of 
the  mind  fo  cffe^lually  as  applications  to  the  mind  it- 
fclf,  the  mofl  cflicacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  pa- 
tient s company  ought  likewife  to  coufifl  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  ftate  are  apt 
to  conceive  unaccountable  averfions  againft  particular 
perfons,  and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fuflicicnt 
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to  cUH;ra<fl.tlieir  mlruls,  and  throw  them  into  tlie  ut- 
moft  perturbation.  In  every  fpecies  of  infanity,  care 
flioLild  be  taken  not  to  vex  the  mind  by  contradic- 
tion. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  neceffa- 
ry.  In  this  cafe  hemnft  be  bled, and  have  his  body  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream 
of  tartar,  or  .the  foluble  tartar.  1 have  feen  the  lafl 
have  very  happy  effefts.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofc 
of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water-gruel,  every  day. 
for  fevcral  weeks,  or  even  months,  if  neceffary.  More 
or  Icfs  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits 
have  like  wife  a good  effed;  but  they  muft  be  pretty 
ftrong,  btherwife  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  dif- 
eafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by  the 
ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a dram  of  purified  nitre 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  any  manner 
that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient ; and  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with 
his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think  vinegar  the  beft 
medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  musk  have  like  wife  been  ufed  in  this 
cale  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire 
may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar,  with  half  a dram  of  nitre, 
and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  wdil 
bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this  form, 
it  may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afafbetida  and  Ruf- 
fian caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  direfted. 
If  musk  is  to  be  adminiftered,  a fcruple,  or  twenty-five 
grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  ho- 
ney or  common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
Antimonial  wine  is  recommended  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe.  Forty  or  fifty  drops  will  be  a fufficient  dofe. 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a difii  of  tea.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  the  medicine  fliould  be  adminiftered 
at  once,  but  whichever  of  them  is  given,  muft  be  duly 
perfift^d  inj  and  where  one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 
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As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif^ 
rate  to  take  medicines,  v/e  hiall, mention  a few  out- 
ward applications  which  fome limes  do  good  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  ilfues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathing.  If- 
fues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  they 
generallv'  have  the  beft  effect  near  the  fpinc.  The  dis- 
charge from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  drefs- 
ing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment,  and  keep- 
ing what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice  peas  in  them. 
The  moff  proper  place  for  a feton  is-  between  tffe 
ffioulder  blades  and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards 
and  downwards,  or  in  the  dire£tion  of  the  fpine. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion, 
or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all 
the  affeftions  called  nervous,  that  is  the  moft  fuddenly 
fatal.  It  IS  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  affected.  A palfy  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  or  any  part  neceffary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When  it 
affe(fts  the  llomach,  the  inteftincs,  or  the  bladder,  it  is 
highly  dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affeiSted  the  cafe  is 
bad,  as  it  flievvs  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the 
brain.  When  the  part  affe<9:ed  feels  cold,  is  infenfible, 
or  waftes  away,  or  when  the  judgment  and  memory 
begin  to  fail,  there  is  fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  any 

thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of  the  body. 
'I  he  occalional  and  predifpofing  caufes  are  various,  as 
drunkeniiefs,  wouncts  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow, 
preffurc  upon  the  brain  or  nerves,  very  cold  or  damp 
air,  the  fupprdfion  of  cuhomary  evacuations,  ludde4 
fear,  want  of  excrcile,  or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the 
fyllem,  as  drinking  much  tea*,  or  coffee.  The  palfy 

^ Many  people  imagine  that  tea  ha^  no  tendency  to  hurt  the? 
nerve  s,  and  that  drinking  the  same  quantity  ot  vvarnvwnler  would  be 
eequaliy  pernicious,  1 his.  however,  seews  to  be  a mistake.  Many 
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may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nei'ves 
themfelves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  aS  merciiiy,  lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  mull  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 

' The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his  bo- 
dy opened  by  fharp  clyfters  or  purgative  medicines. 
But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  re- 
laxation or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a con- 
trary courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet  muft  be  warm 
and  invigorating,  feafoned  withfpicyand  aromatic  vege- 
tables, as  muftard,  horfe-radilh.  See,  The  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muftard  whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Friftion  with  the  flefti  brufh,  or  a warm  hand,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affeefted.  Blif- 
tering  plafters  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  affeded 
parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of  the 
beft  external  applications  is  eledricity.  The  fhocks,  or 
rather  vibrations,  fhould  be  received  on  the  part  af- 
feded  ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feve- 
ral  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy,  and 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic  fnuff,  or 
any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is  likewife  of 
ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  from 
rubbing  the  parts  affeded  with  nettles,  but- this  does 
not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to  bliftering.  If  the 
tongue  be  affeded,  the  patient  may  "gargle  his  mouth 
frequently  with  brandy  and  muftard,  or  he  may  hold 
a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet  with  the  palfy  drops, 
or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian 
root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  ei- 
ther be  taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage  leaves,  or  half  a 

persons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and  water,  without 
I’eelimjany  bad  consequences  ; yet  the  same  quantity  ot  tea  will  make 
tiM'if  hands  shake  for  twenty  four  hours.  'Khat  tea  affects  tlie  nerves, 
is  likewise  evident  from  its  preventing  sleep,  occasioning  giddiness, 
dimness  of  the  sight,  sickness,  &:c. 
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dram  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine 
three  times  a-day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  vale- 
rian, he  may  take  fal  volatile  oleofum,  compound  fpi^. 
rits  of  lavender,  and  tindure  of  caftor,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; mix  thefe  together,  and  take  forty  or  £fty 
drops  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A 
table  fpoonfiil  of  miiftard  feed  taken  frequently  is  a very 
good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  Jikewife  to  chew 
chinamon  bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  Ipices. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmojfl  importance  in  the  pally  ; 
but  the  patient  mult  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
aii\  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  Ikin,  and  if  pof- 
libie  Ihould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

Of  the  epilepsy,  or  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes, 
wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down  and  is  aftbaed 
with  violent  convuHive  motions.  Children,  efpecially 
thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  mod;  fubjea 
to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and 
IS  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks 
children,  there  is  realbn  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after 
twenty  years  of  age  the  cure  is  difficult but  when  af- 
ter forty  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  expeded.  If  the  fit 
continues  only  for  a fhort  fpace,  and  returns  feldoin, 
theie  is  reafon  to  hope  ; but  if  it  continues  long  and 
returns  frequently,  the  profpeft  is  bad.  It  is  a very  un- 
favourable fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with 
the  fits  in  his  lleep. 

CAUSES.  The  epilepfy  is  Ibmetimcs  hereditary. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds 
on  the  head  ; a colledlion  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  hu- 
rnours  in  the  brain,  a polypus,  tumours,  or  concre- 
tions within  the  Ikull,  exceffive  drinking,  intenfe  Itu- 
dy,  t xcefs  of  venery,  worms,  teething,  fuppreflion  of 
cudomary  evacuations,  too  great  emptincls  or  reple- 
tion, violent  paffionsor  affedfions,  contagion  received 

into  the  body,  as  the  infedion  of  the  fmall  pox,  mea- 
lies, <xC. 
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SYMPTOMS.— An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  prece- 
ded by  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,^  dulnefs, 
giddiriefs,  noife  in  the  ears,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  difturbed  deep,  ciiihcult  breath- 
in  :«•.  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  the  urine  is  in 
gn*at  quantity,  but  thin,  the  complexion  is  pale,  the 
extremities  are  cold,  and  the  patient  often  feels,  as  it 
were,  a flream  of  cold  air  afeending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife,  his  thumbs  ar6v.drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  his  eyes  are  diftorted,  he  flarts,  and  foanisat 
the  mouth,  Tais  extremities  are  bent  or  twilled  various 
ways,  he.  oken  difeharges  his  feed,  urine,  and  faeces  in- 
voluntarily, and  is  quite  deflitntQ  of  all  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually  return, 
and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  flupor,  wearinefs,  and 
pain  of  his  head,  but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him  during  tne  fit.  ^ ^ ^ . 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  airections 

of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceflive  heat,  cold, 
or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating  its 
caufes,  and  its  flrange  fyiuptomfe,  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  wrath  of  the  gods  or  the  >agency  ot  evil 
fpirits.  In  modern  times,  it  has  often  by  the  vulgar 
been  imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fafeination.  It  depends 
however  as  much  upon  natural  c£iufes  as  any  other  ma- 
lady, and  its  cure  may  often  be  eftedled  by  perfifting  in 

.the  ufe  of  proper  means.  _ -r  m 

regimen.-' Epileptic  patients  onght,^  ir  polli- 

ble  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  fliould 
be  light  but  nourilhing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing 
ftrong,  to  avoid  fwine^s  flefh,  water  fowl,  and  likewiie 
all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  cVc. 
They  ought  to  keep  themfelvcs  cheerful,  caiefully 

guarding  againfl  all  violent  palfions,  as  anger,  fear,  ex- 
ceflive ioy,  and  the  like.  • . n 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufc,  but  the  patient  muR 
be  careful  to  ayoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
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a]}  dangerous  fitnations,  as  {landing  upon  precipices, 
riding,  deep  v^aters,  and  fuch  like.  ^ 

MEDICINE. The  intention  of  cure  mufl  vary 

according  to  the  canfe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  patient  be 
of  a fanguine  tempevament,  and, there  be  reafon  to  fear 
an  obllru6l,ion  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions will  be  neeeffary.  When  thedifeafe  is  occaiioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  thefe,  if 
pollible,  muft  be  reftored  , if  this  cannot  be  done,  others 
may  be  fubflltnted  in  their  place.  IlTues  or  fetdns  in 
this  cafe  have  often  a very  good  eifed.  When  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms, 
proper  medicines  muft  be  uled  to  kill  or  carry  off  thefe 
vermin.  When  thedifeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  fliould  be  kept  ope  n by  emollient  clyflers,  the 
feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  if  the  fits 
prove  obflinate,  a bliftering  plafler  may  be  put  be- 
tween the  flioulders.  The  lame  method  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  the  epileptic  firs  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall  pox,  or  meafles,  See. 

When  Che  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pefted.  Wlien  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyllem,  Inch  medicines  as 
tend  to  flrengthen  and  brace  the  nerves  may  be  ufed 
as  the  Peruvian  bark  and  fled,  or  the  anth epileptic 
eieduaries  recommended  by  Fuller  and  Mead. 

The  flowers  of  due  have  of  late'been  liighly  extolled 
for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  medicine 
will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expedations  which 
have  been  railbd  concerning  it,  yet  in  obftinatc  cpi- 
leptic  calcs  it  ilclcrvcs  a ti  ial,  Fhe  dole  from  one  to 
three  or  four  graiiTs,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  pills 
or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  bea  method 
is«.to  begin  with  a Angle  grain  four  or  five  times  a dav 
and  gradually  to  increafe  the  dofe  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it.  I have  often  known  this  medicine,  when  du- 
iy  perfiiled  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Mu/k  has  Ibractimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
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epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  faftitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  into  a bo- 
lus, and  taken  every  night  and  morning.  , 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elcclri- 
city. 

Convulfion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes^  and 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfioit  fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  flrange  »iotions 
and  gefliculations,  which  by  the  common  people  are 
generally  believed  to  be  the  effedts  of  witchcraft.  This 
difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings  and  pur- 
ges, and  afterwards  ufmg  the  medicines  preferibed  a- 
bove  for  the  epilepfy,  vix.  the  Peruvian  bark  and  fnakc 
root,  ‘<^c.  Chalybeate  watprs  are  found  to  be  beneficial 
fn  this  cafe.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  lingular 
fervice,  and  ought  never  to  be  neglaSted  when  the 
.patient  can  bear  it. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  conyhlfive  affedlion  of 
the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe  that 
irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking, 
from  a hurt  in  the  ftomach,  poifons,  inflammations, 
or  fchirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  blad- 
der, midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifeera.  In  gangrenes, 
acute  and  malignant  fever,  a hiccup  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of  ge- 
nerous wines,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor,  will 
generally  remove  it.  If  poilon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of 
milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been  formerly  re- 
commended. When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammatioa 
of  the  ftomach.  See,  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe 
the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be  ftriftly  ^obferved. 
Jhe  patient  muft  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few 
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drops  of  the  fwcet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wingr 
whey.  His  ftomach  fhould  likcwife  be  fomented  with 
clotlis  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

Wlicn  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification, the  Peruvian  hark,  with  other  antifeptlcs, 
arc  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to  fiiccecd. 
When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul 
ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious 
humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from 
flatulencies,  the  carminative  medicines  directed  for  the 
heart  burn  may  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk  5 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occaflonally.  Opiates  are  likewife 
of  fervice,  but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A bit 
of  fugar,  dipped  in  compound  fpints  of  lavender,  or 
the  volatile  aromatic  tinfture,  may  be  taken  frequent- 
ly. External  applications  are  fometimes  alio  beneficial, 
as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or  a cataplaim  of  the  Venice 
treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or  London  difpeiifatory,  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a conftant 
hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently  ftop- 
ped  by  the  ufe  of  musk,  opium,  wine,  and  other  cordial 
and  antifpalmodic  medicines,  but  always  returned. 
Nothing,  however,  gave  the  patient  fo  much  cafe  as 
brisk  fmall  beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this  the  hiccup 
was  often  kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which  was  more 
than  coifid  be  done  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines. 
The  patient  was  at  length  feiz.ed  with  a vomiting  of 
blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  open- 
ing the  body,  a large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near 
the  pylorus,  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 
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fcRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

, i,  r • ■ - 

This  difeafe  often  fcl?-es  people  fudclenly,  is  very 
<^angerous,  and  requires  immediate  afliftancc.  It  is  molt 
incident  to  perfonsin  the  decline  of  life,  efpccially  the 
nervous,  gouty,  hylteric  and  hypochondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  yomit,  he  ought 
to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak  caiqo* 
mile  tea,  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  After  this,  if  he  has 
been  colUve,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be  given.  He 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  bell  way  of  admi- 
niftering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a clyfter  of  warm 
water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum 
-given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in 
Ibme  cafes  increafes  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  elfeds  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  ano- 
ther, with  an  equal,  or  larger  quantity  of  opium,  may 

be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus,  with 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  musk,  and  halt  a drachni  of  the 
Venice  treacle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ough}: 
to  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  ftiould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  fecn  tliefe  pro- 
duce the  moft  happy  efjfeds.  The  anodyne  balfam  may 
alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affeded  ; and  an  anti-hy- 
fterlc  plafter  worn  upon  it  for  fome ‘time  after  the 
cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  ot  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknels  of  tl^e 
patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed 
from  a fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  bleeding  is  of  ule.  It 
they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft  be  M to 
fpirits  or  lome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Bliftenng 
plafters  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the 
ancles.  1 hav6  often  feen  violent  cramps  and  pains 
of  the  ftoipach  removed'  by  coTcring  it  with  a large 
^lafter  of  Venice  treacle. 
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OF  THE  NIGHT  MARE, 

In  this  difeaie  the  patient,  in  the  time  of  deep,  ima- 
gines he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreflion  of  weight  about 
his  breaft  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake 
off.  He  groans  and  Ibmetimes  cries  out,  though  often^ 
er  he  attempts  to  fpe^h  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines 
hirafelf  engaged  with  an  enemy  ^ and  in  danger  of  being 
killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Some- 
times he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that 
he  is  in  danger'of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often 
thinks  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of 
being  dalhed  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppoled  to  proceed  from  too 
much  blood  ; from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  See,  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affection  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  indigeflion.  Hence  we  find  that  per- 
sons of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live 
full,  are  moft  commonly  afilided  with  the  night  mare. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  produce  it  than  a heavy  fupper* 
cfpecially  when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed 
foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of 
this  difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afflidled 
with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought, 
anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  opprelTes  the  mind,  ought 
alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflifted  with  the  night  mare,  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fliouH  be 
waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the  uneafi- 
neis  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  awake. 
Dr.  Whyte  lays,  he  generally  found  a dram  of  brandy, 
taken  at  bed  time,  prevent  this  difeafe.  That  however 
is  a bad  cuftom,  and  in  time  lofes  it  effect.  We  would 
rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of 
cafy  digeflion,  cheerfulnels,  exercife  through  the  day, 
and  a light  fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuflom  himfelf 
to  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint  water  will  often  pro- 
mote digeflion  as  much  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much 
iafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak  digeflion,  however, 
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has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  ncccfTary  , in 
this  cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moil  proper 
medicine^  ^ 

Perfons  who  are  young  and  full  of  blood,  if  trouble  ! 
with  the  night  mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently 
aixl  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

^ People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conflitution  arc 
liable  to  Iwooning  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed  are 
feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to ; but  when 
wholly  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  they  often 
prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwooningare,fudden  tranfitions 
from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  deprived  of  its 
proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great  fatigue  ; cxcelTive 
weaknefs  ; lofs  of  blood  ; long  falling  ; fear,  grief,  and 
other  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
Cxpofbd  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon,  upon 
coming  into  the  houfe,  elpecially  if  they  drink  hot  li- 
quor, or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily  be 
prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm 
room  immediately  after  they  have  been  expofed  to  the 
cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat 
or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglecting  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately  to 
be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures  ap- 
plied above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his  hands 
and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water.  He 
fliould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and  ftiould 
have  a Ipoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow  with 
about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  in- 
to his  mouth.  If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint, 
it  may  be  ncceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards 
to  give  him  a clyfler. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofcsits  claflicity  or 
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fpi'ing,  it  is  no  wondrr  if  perfons  who  refpire  in  it  often 
fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are  in  this  cafe 
deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded  afTemblics, 
efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however,  mull  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death ; and,  to  the 
weak  and  delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They 
ought  therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  be  guarded  againfi:. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  affembly* 
rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large  and 
well  ventilated  ; and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid 
fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; his  temples  fhould 
be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and  volatile 
fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fliould  be  laid  upon 
his  back  with  his  head  losv,  and  have  a little  wine  or 
fome  Other  cordial  as  focn  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjed; 
to  hyfleric  fits,  caftor  or  afafeetida  fliould  be  applied  to 
the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauflion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  faffing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient  mult 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies,  wines, 
fpirituous  liq*iors,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  however,  muft 
be  given  at  firfl  in  very  final!  quantities,  and  incrcafed 
gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  hear  them.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quits  flill,  and  eafy  upon  his 
back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  iiave  frefli  air 
admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food  fliould  confifl  of 
nourifliing  broths,  lago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and 
other  things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
the  fit  is,  lo  let  him  finell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-watcr, 
eau  de  luce,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  tem- 
ples with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprds  dipped  in 
it  to  the  pit  of  the  flomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or  other 
Violent  pallions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  the  patient 
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inufl  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  (hould  be  fuffered 
to  remain  atreft,and  only  madeto  fraellto  fome  vinegar* 
After  he  is  come  to  himfelf,  hemay  drink  freely  of  warrii 
lemonade,  or  balm  tea,  v.dth  fome  orange  or  lemon  peel 
in  it.  It  will  lik^wife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have 
been  long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels,^  by  throwing 
in  an  emollient  clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe  they 
proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  pra£i:ice  may  be 
very  proper  in  flrong  perfons  of  a full  habit ; but  in 
thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjeft  to  nervous 
diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  method  with 
fuch  people  is,  to  expole  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe 
cordial  and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hun- 
gary water,  fpirit  of  lavender,,  tincture  of  callor,  and 
the  like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  hervous  patients,  without  exception,, are  afflicted 
with  wind  or  flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels, 
which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or  vigour  in 
thefe  organs.  Crude,  flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peas, 
beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like,  may  increafe 
this  complaint  ; but  flrong  and  healthy  people  are  fel- 
clom  troubled  with  wind,  unlels  they  either  overload 
then'  flomachs  or  drink  liquors  that  are  in  a ferment- 
ing flate,  and  confequently  full  of  elaflic  air.  While 
therefore  the  piatter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our 
aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes  air  leparatc  from  them 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almofl  al- 
ways a fault  of  the  bowels  thcmfelves,  which  are  too 
weak  cither  to  prevent  the  produflion  of  elaflic  air,  or 

to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint.  Inch  medicines  ought  to 
be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  t6  expel  wind,  and  by 
flrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing produced  there  -j-. 

+ Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry  bis* 
witj  especially  when  the  atomach  is  empty.  1 look,  upon  this  as  one 
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The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very^ 
numerous;  they  often,  however,  difappoint  the  ex- 
|)e<ftations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient.  The 
moft  celebrated  amongft  the  clafs  of  carminatives  are 
juniper  berries,  the  roots  of  ginger  and  itedoary,  the 
feeds  of  anife,  carraway,  and  coriander,  gum  afafeetida 
and  opium,  the  warm  waters,  tinfturcs,  andfpirits,  as. 
the  aromatic  water,  the  tinftnre  of  woodfoot,  the  vo- 
latile aromatic  fpirit,  sether.  See. 

Dr.  Whvte  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more  effica- 
cious in  expellin  ' wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He 
generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with  pep- 
permint water  and  tlnfture  of  caftor,  or  fweet  fpirlts  of 
nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium  in 
pills  with  afafeetida.  He  obferves  that  the  good  effects 
of  opiates  are  equally  confpicuous,  whether  the  fla- 
tulence be  contained  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines, 
whereas  thofe  warm  medicines,  commonly  called  car- 
minatives^ do  not  often  give  immediate  relief,  excep^^ 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  doctor  fays  he^-^has  often 
feen  very  good  effedts  from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  have  failed.  The  d ^fe  is  a tea 
fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table  fpoonfuls  o water 
In  gouty  cafes,  he  obferves  that  jsthcr,  a glafs  of  French 
brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water,  or  ginger,  either 
taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  boiling  water,  are 
among  the  beft  medicines  for  eJt  polling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly, 
the  dodtor  recommends  external  applications,  which 
are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafter  may  be  fpread  upon  a piece 
of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  li^e  as  to  cover  the  greater  part 

of  the  best  carroinative  medicines  ; and  vvonld  recommend  it  in  all 
complaints  of  the  ftomach  arising;  Irom  flaiulence,  indigestion,  &c  . 

t though  the  patient  rna)  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  dose  gradually  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 
iLthiops  is  now  given  in  considerably  greater  doses  than  it  was  in  Dr, 
Whyte’s  lime. 
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of  the  belly.  This  flionldbe  kept  on  for  a confiderable 
time,  provided  the  pat;ent  be  able  to  bear  it  ; if  it 
Ihould  give  great  uneafincfs  it  may  be  taken  off,  and 
the  following  liniment  ufed  in  its  ftead  : 

Take  of  Bates'  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce  ; of  the  ex- 
preffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  rriint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and 
about  a table  fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed 
time. 

For  flrengthening  the  ftomacb  and  bowels,  and  con- 
fequently  for  lefTening  the  production  of  flatulence, 
the  doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters, 
chalybeates  and  escercife.  In  flatulent  cafes,  he  thinks 
ibme  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added  to  the  tinCture 
of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
^ould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cofllve- 
nels,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be  found 
toanfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
^aken  every  night  at  bed  time  ; 

Take  afafoetida  two  drachms  ; fuccotrine  aloes,  fait 

of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; as 
much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be  fufiicient  to 
form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm 
or  two  fcruples  qf  the  Japonic  confeCHon,  given  every 
other  evening,  will  have  very  good  effeCls. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  w'hich  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

^Vith  regard  to  diet,  the  doCtor  obferves  that  tea^ 
and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum, 
is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  m.ofl  cafes 

alfo  to  wine.  . , • r i • xv 

As  Dr.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  lubject, 

and  as  his  fentiuients  upon  it  in  a great  mcafure  agree 
with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  them,  and 
(liaU  only  add  to  his  obfervations,  that  exercile  is^  iq 
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tiiy  opinion,  fLiperlor  to  all  medicine^  both  for  prevent- 
ing: the  produaion,  and  Hkewife  for  expelling  of  flatu- 
iencies.  Thefe  eifeas,  however,  are  not  to  be  expea* 
ed  from  fauntering  about  or  lolling  in  a carriage  ; but 
from  labour,  or  fuch  aaive  amufements  as  give  exer- 
cife  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS* 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  lubjea  to  low  fpirits 
in  a greater  or  lelTer  degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold 
bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  moft  likely 
means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  in- 
creafed  by.  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas,  but 
may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and  fpright- 
ly  amufementSi 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  Rate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infulion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper.  Steel 
Joined  with  aromatics  may  like  wife  in  this  cafe  be  ufed 
with  advantage  ; but  riding,  and  a proper  diet,  are 
moft  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulncfs  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  or  obftrudion  in  the  hypochondriac  vifeera, 
aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fometimes  known 
the  Harrowgate  waters  of  fervice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreHion  of  tlue 
menftrual  or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe  evacua- 
tions may  either  be  reftored,  or  foiiie  other  fubftitnted 
in  their  place,  as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the  like.  Dr.  Whyte 
obferves  that  nothing  has  fuch  fudden  good  effeds  in 
this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

Wlicn  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  dillrdfes  of  mind, 
agreeable  compar^y,  variety  of  amufements,  and  change 
of  place,  efpcciallj  travelling  into  foreign  countries, 
will  afford  themolT  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflided  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efoecially  of  ven^ry  and  ftrong  liquors. 
The  moderate  ulc  of  wine  and  other  ftrong  liquors 
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is  by  no  means  Imrtful ; but  when  taken  to  excefs  they 
weaken  the  flomach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  tlie 
unfortunate  and  meloncholy  often  fly  to  ftrong  liquors 
for  relief,  by  vyhich  means  they  never  fail  to  partici- 
pate their  own  dellrudlion. 

OF  liYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

<■ 

Thcfc  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  ner- 
vous dilcafes,  which  may  bejuftly  reckoned  the  re- 
proach of.  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe 
Romach  and  intcRines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe  nervous 
fyftcm  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  hyfteric 
complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  an  hyfteric  fit,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind,  acrid  humour, 
or  the  like.  A fudden  luppredion  of  the  menfes  often 
gives  rife  to  hyfleric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be 
excited  by  violent  pallions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refcmbles  a Iwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep  , 
Only  the  breathingisfo  low  asfcarcely  to  be  perceived  ; 
at  other  times  the  patient  is  affeCted  with  catcliings 
and  ftrohg  convulfions.  The  fymptoms  which  precede 
hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various  in  different  perfons. 
Sometimes  • the  fit  comes  on  with  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, yawning  and  ftretching,  lownefs  of  fpirits, 
oppreffion  and  anxiety.  At  other  times  the  appioach 
of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a feeling:,  as  if  there  was  a 
ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually- 
rifes  towards  the  ftomach,  where  it  occafioiis  inflation, 
ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting;  afterwards  k rifes 
into  the  gullet,  and  occafions  a degree  of  fuffocation 
to  which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of 
hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of  the  extremities 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfteric 
paroxyfm  is  often  introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  ol: 
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laughter,  and  fornetimes  It  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  laughing  and 
erving  of  an  hyfleric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  to 
fliorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue,  and  the 
more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe  bccoraes  the 
more  obftinate.^  Their  ftrength  is  increaled  by  habit, 
and  they  induce  fo  great  a relaxation  of  the  fyftem, 
that  it  is  with  difficiilty  removed. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfleric  fits  or  paroxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  flrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  puHe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper, 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conflitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  or  arifes  from  inani- 
tion, it  is  not  fafe.  The  bcfl  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to 
roufe  the  patient  by  flrong  fraells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
afafoetida,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hoft 
bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 
legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  flrongly  rubbed  with  a 
warm  cloth.  But  the  befl  application  is  to  put  the  feet 
and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly  proper 
when  the  fits  precede  tlie  flow*  of  the  menfes.  In  cafes 
of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with  afafeetida  will  be 
proper ; and  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwallow,  two 
table  fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafeetida,  or  of  fome 
cordial  julep,  may  be  often  given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  difordcr  will  be  beft  attempt- 
ed at  a time  when  the  patient  is  mofl  free  from  the  fits. 
It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  attention-to 
diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when  duly  peiTifled 
In,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If,  however,  the  patient 

* When  hysteric  fits  are  ncrasioned  by  sympathy,  they  may- be 
cured  by  exiling  an  opposite  passion.  This  is  said  to  li.ivo  been  ihe 
case  of  a whole  school  ot  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were  all  cu. 
red  by  being  told  tliat  the  first  wlio  was  si.  iz  d should  be  burnt  "to 
death.  Bui  tuts  metiiod  of  cure,  lo  my  knowledgii,  will  not  always 
succeed.  1 would  llieicli^re  advise,  that  young  ladies  v»  ho  are  subject 
to  hysteric  fils  sliould  not  be  sent  lo  boarding  schools,  as  .the’dfUcase 
may  be  caught  by  iniitalion.  1 liavc  known  madness  itself  brought  pn 
by  sympathy. 
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has  been  acciiliorriecl  to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will 
not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees^ 
The  mofi  projjer  drink  io*  water  with  a fmall  quantity 
of  fpirits;  a cool  dry  air  is  the  befl.  Cold  bathing  and 
every  thing  that  braces  the  nerVes  and  invigorates  the 
fyftem  is  beneficial ; but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  what- 
ever relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  cbnftantly  eafy  and 
cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in 
fome  agreeable  and  interefting  purluit. 

^.The  proper  medicines  are  thole  which  ftrengthen  the 
afimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyliem,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bit- 
ters. Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a,  cup  of 
the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day.  The  bark  and  -iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in 
lubftance^  provided  the  ftomach  can  bear  them  ; but 
they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any 
effect.  The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  benefi-^ 
cial  in  this  difordcr. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vifdds  will  be 
of  ufe ; but  they  lliould  not  be  too  ftrong^  nor  frequent- 
ly repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the 
ftomach.  If  there  is  a tendency  to  coftivenefs,  it  muft 
be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  opening  pill 
as  it  fhali  be  found  necelTary. 

To  lelTen  the  irntability  of  the  fyftem,  antirpaunodLc 
medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antirpafin-  lie  me- 
dicines are  mulk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When  opium  dif- 
' agrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be  apphed  ex- 
ternally, or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often  fuccefsful  in 
removing  thole  periodical  head  achs  to  which  hyfteric 
and  hypochondriac  patients  are  lubje<ft.  Caftor  has  in 
fome  cafes  been  found  to  procure  fleep  where  opium 
failed  ; for  which  reafon  Dr.  Whyte  advifes  that  they 
Ihould  be  joined  together.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
antihyfteric  plaster  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen*. 

* Though  antispasmodics  and  anodynes  are  universally  recommend- 
ed in  lliis  disease,  yet  all  ihc  exiraordinary  cures  that  I ever  knew 
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Hyfteric  women  are  often  afHi£led  with  cramps  in  va* 
rious  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to  fei-4e  them 
in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft  efficacious  medicines 
in  this  cafe  arc  opium,  bliftering  plafters,  and  warm 
bathing  or  fomentation.  When  the  cramp  or  fpafni  is 
very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended 
on.  In  milder  cafes,  - irnmerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  or  applying  a bliftering  plafter  to  the  part 
affected,  will  often  befufficientto  remove  the  complaint. 
In  patients  whofe  nerves  arc  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenftble,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering  plafter, 
and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufl^,  camphire,  and 
the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compreffion. 
Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  arc  prevented,  and  fometimes 
removed  by  tight  bandage  ; and  when  convulfions  arife 
from  a flatulent  diftenfion  . of  the  inteftines,  or  from 
fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may  be  often  leftened 
or  cured  by  making  a pretty  ftrong  compreffion  upon 
the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad  belt.  A roll  of  brim- 
ftone  held  in  the  hand  is  frequently  uled  as  a remedy 
for  cramps.  Though  this  feenis  to  owe  its  effeft  chiefly 
to  imagination,  yet  as  it  fon^ctimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a 
trial  When  Ipafms  or  conviilfive  motions  arilb  from 
fliarp  humours  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  nb  lafting 
relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  cbrrbfted  df 
expelled.  T'he  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured 
periodic  convulfions  after  other  medicines  had  failed.  . 

OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS, 

'rhlsdifeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxu- 
rious, the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftuclious.  it  becomes 
daily  more  common  in  tliis  country,  owing,  no  doubt,- 
to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary  employments* 

in  hysteric  cases,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and  corroborat- 
ing medicines. 

t Some  persons  afflicted  witli  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  benefit 
horn  small  bundles  ot  rosemary  tied  ail  night  about  their  feel  ancles 

and  knees,  ’ ' 
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It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the  immediateh  preecd- 
inp:  that  many  authors  confider  them  as  the  fame  dd- 
eafe  and  treat  them  accordingly.  They  require,  how- 
ever, a very  different  regimen,  and  the  fyiriptoms  of 
the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  arc  more  permanent 

than  thofe  of  the  former.  r • j 

Men  of  melancholy  temperaments,  whole  minds  are 

capable  of  great  attention,  and  who-fe  paffions  are  not 
cafily  moved,  are  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  moft 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on  by  long 
and  ferious  attention  to  abflrufe  lubjeds,  grief,  the  lup- 
preflion  of  cuffcomary  evacuations,  excels  of  venery, 
the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long  continued 
evacuations,  obftrudions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  as  the 


liver,  fpleen.  See.  . 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faff  long,  and 
their  food  Oiould  be  folid  and  nourilliing.  All  acefeent 
and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be 

agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink  fhould  be  old 
claret  or  good  madeira.  Should  thele  difagree  with  the 
ftomach,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  rum  in  it  may 


be  drank.  , * 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  rneaw  to 

be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  uleful.  The 
cold  bath  is  very  beneficial,  and  where  it  docs  not  agree 
with  the  patient,  friaions  with  the  fldh  brndi  oi  a 
coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his 
power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  fea  orland.  A 
voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards  a warmei 
climate,  will  be  of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

• The  general  intentions  of  cure  in  this  difcafe,  aie  to 
ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal, 

fecretions.  Theft  intentions  will  be  beft  anfweied  by 
thedifferent  preparations  of  iron  and  the  1 eruvianbaik, 
which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be  taken  ui  the 

fame  manner  as  dircaed  in  the  preceding  cUfeale. 

"f  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
pftof  fome  gentle  opening  medicine  as  pills  compoftd 
of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb  and  aftfetida,  with  as 

much  of  the  elixir  proprietatisasis  neceffaiy  to  form  the 
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'ingredients  into  pills.  Two,  tiiree,  or  four  of  thefc 
may  be-taken.as  often  as  it  is  found  nee  flary  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  Sucli  a?  cannot  take  the  aia- 
feetida  may  (ubIUtute  Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

• Though  a cheerful  glafs  ma)’  have  good  cffe£ls  m 
Uiis  difeife,  yet  all  manner  of  e.xcefs  is  hurtful.  Intenfe 
ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  dreprelTes  the  fpiiits,  ais. 

like  wife  pernicious.  • 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  ot, 
this  Chapter,  yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  perfons. 
affliffed  with  thofe  obftinatc  and  complicated  nialadieSj 
I have  treated  leveral  of  the  capital  fymptoms  undei 
difVin£l  or  feparate  heads.  Thefc,  however,  are  not  to 
be  confiderect  as  different  difeafes,  but  as  v.aiious  mor 
difications  of  the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from 
the  fame  general  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  famc^ 
method  of  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymp,. 
toms  that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  na- 
ture of  my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full, 
length.  I fliall  therefore  omit  them  altogether,  and 
conclude  this  Chapter  with  a few  general  remarks  on 
the  moft  obvious  means  of  preventing  or  avoiding  ner- 
vous diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afHicffed  with  nervous  diforders,  there 
is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibirity  of  the  wliole  fyftenij. 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknefs  of  the  orphans  of 
digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired. 
When  owing  to  a defeef  in  the  conflitution,  tliey  are 
hardly  to  be  removed,  but  ma>  be  mitigated  by  proper 
care."  When  induced  by  dilcafes,  as  long  or  repeated 
fevers,  profufe  li?ernorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
alfo  very  obffinatc,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of 
regimen  calculated  to  rdfore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affedions  ariic  more  frequently  from 
caufes  which  it  is  in  a great  mcalnre  in  our  power  to 
avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original  fault  in  the 
conflitution.  See.  Exrrflive  grief,  intenfe  ftueiy,  im- 
proper diet,  and  negled  of  excrcife,  arc  the  great 
Iburces  of  this  extenfive  clafi  gf  dilcafes. 

5 G 
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_ It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  i^rief  induced 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  dijrefHon,  dcprelTes  the  fpirits, 
and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  debility  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  Inflances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  fecn. 
The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other  misfortune  in 
life,  is  often  fufficient  to  occafion  the  moft  complicated 
ieriesof  nervous  fytnptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed 
are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  furely  their  effeefts,  by  a vi- 
gorous and  proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  ren- 
dered lefs  hurtful.  Fordiredions  in  this  matter,  we 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Gri^f,  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  Paffions. 

The  effefts  of  intenfe  Rudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioneef  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deflroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  To 
prevent  their  effedts,  Rudious  perfons  ought,  according 
to  the  poet,  “ to  toy  witji  their  books  Thev 
fbould  never  Rudy  too  long  at  a time,  nor  attepd  long 
to  one  particular  lubjcct,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  a ferious 
nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  attentive  to  their 
poRure,  and  fliould  take  care  frequently  to  unbend 
their  minds  by  muRc,  diverifions,  or  going  into  agreea- 
ble company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  ner- 
vous difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or  inani- 
tion. Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeRion,  and 
vitiate  the  humours.  When.  Nature  is  opprcRed  with 
frefh  loads  of  food,  before  Ihe  has  had  time  to  dio-eR 
andaflirnilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are  weakened 
and  the  veRels  are  filled  with  crude  humours.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not  Rifficientlv 
nourilbiiig,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the  bowels  are 
inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  re- 
gular frefh  fupplies  of  whokfome  chyle,  are  vitiated. 
Thele  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be 
avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation  and 
debility  of  the  nervous  PyRem,  with  all  its  dreadful 
train  of  confequences. 

* Armstrong  on  HealtI). 
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^ut  the  riiofl  general  canfe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  adtive  and  laborious  are  fddom  trou." 
bled  with  them.  They  arc  referved  for  the  children 
of  eafe  and,  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keened' 
force.  Aii  we  fflould  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,’  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure,  arc  both’  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conftitution  of  humain  nature  be  fuch^ 
that  man  mud  either  labour  or  differ  difeafes,-  furely  no 
individual  has  any  figiu  to  expedi  exemption  from  the 
general  rule. 

Thofc;  however,  who  £irc  Wiiling  to  take  exerdfe^ 
but  wiioie  occupations  confine  them  to  tlie  hoiife,  and 
perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  podure,  really  deferve  our 
pity:  We  iiave  in  the  former  part  of  the  book  endea- 

voured to  iay  down  rules  for  their  condiidt  ; and  fhall 
only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with^ 
their  place  may  in  fome  rheafure  be  fupplied  by  the  ufe 
of  bracing  and  drengthening  medicines,  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark^  with  other  bitters;  the  preparations  of  deel^ 
the  elixir  of  vitriol,  <$cc. 

In  many  cafes  of  the  nervous  kind,  tlie  fymptoms  of 
tiieidiiorder  ate  hardly  to  be  dclcribcd  ; they  may  be 
termed  a mental  agony;  producing  a lailitude,  redlefs- 
hefs,  and  total  incapacity  of  attending  to  any  concerns 
of  life.  This  medicine  can  hardly  cure  ; a change  of 
climate,  and  the  variety  of  fcencs  and  enjoyments 
which  iraVcliing  procures,  appears  the  only  remedy  in 
tafes  of  extremitya 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

biSOabERS  OF 'THE  SENSES. 

t 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defeription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  arc  performed  ; but 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thcle  organs 
moil  liable,  and  to  fflow  how  they  may  be  prevented 
remedied. 


t 4'2  ] 


OF  THE  Vf.TR. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fnbject  to  more  clifeafes 
than  tVie  eye ; nor  is  there  a|iy  one  of  which  the  dif- 
eafes  are  more  diihcuh  to  cure.  Though  more  igno- 
rant perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other  clafs 
of  difcafes,  yet  a very  fnperficial  acquaintance  with 
the  fi:ru6lure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will 
be  fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  truft- 
ing  to  them.  Thele  difeafes  often  exceed  the  flcill  of 
the  moft  learned  pliyfician  ; hence  we  may  ealily  infer, 
the  danger  of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who, 
without  all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they 
cure.  But  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldoni 
be  cured,  they  might  often  by  due  care  be  prevented  ; 
and  even,  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things 
might  be  done,  which  are  generally  neglefted,  to  ren- 
der the  unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  himfelf 
and  to  fociety  §. 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objedts,  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pofture, 
violent  head  achs,  exceffive  venery,  the  long  ufe  of 
bitters,  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  lubftances, 
various  difeafes,  as  the  fmall  pox,  meaffes,  <Scc.  ; but 
above  all,  from  night  watching  and  candle  light  ftudies. 
Long  faffing  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  fre- 
quent heats  and  colds  are  no  Icfs  pernicious.  The  eyes 
are  often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 

' § It  is  pit}'  those  wlio  have  the  misfortune  to, be  born  blind,  or  who 

lose  their  sight  when  young,  should  be  sutfered  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance or  tobtg.  'rius  is  both  cruelty  and  want  ofoeconomy}  there 
are  niany  employments  of  which  blind  persons  are  very  capable,  as 
knitting,  carding,  aiming  a w'heel,  teaching  languages,  &c.  Nor 
are  instances  wanting  ol  persons  who  Jiave  arrived  at  the  highest 
pilch  ol  learning,  without  having  the  least  idea  oflighl.  Witness 
the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderson  of  Cambridge,  and  my  worthy 
friehd  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  The  Ibrmer  was  one  of 
4hefirst  mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the  latter,  besides  being  a 
good  poet  and  philosopher.,  was  master  of  all  the  learned  langu«ges, 
and  a very  considerable  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 
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lions,  as  morning  fweats,  fweating  of  the  feet,  the 
rrienfes  in  women,  and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men. 
All  kinds  of  excels  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  and 
other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpeclally  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  mufl:  abftain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the  va- 
pours of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and  gla- 
ring colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink 
may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer,  and  the  aliment 
mufl;  be  liglit  and  of  eafy  digeflion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iilues  and  fe- 
tons  arc  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes-  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
bod}'-  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge  every 
fpring  and  fall.  Ail  excefs  and  night  fludics  are  to  be 
sr/oided.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  a feton  or  an  iffae,  will 
reap  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Burgundy  pitch 
plafler  between  their  fhoulders. 

A guttaferena,  or  amaurofls,  is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight,  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  walling  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure;  but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreflion  of  the  nerves,  by  redundant 
humours,  theie  may  in  fome  mcafure  be- drained  bff, 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body 
mufl  be  kept  open  by  the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If 
the  patient  be  young,  and  ofafanguine  habit,  he  may 
be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarification  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A rnnning  at' tht 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  flnnirlatiiT^ 
powders,  &c.  But  the  mofl  likely  means  for  relievifig 
the  patient  are  ilTues  or  bliflers  kept  open  for  a'  long 
^me  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears,  or 
<5n  the  neck.  1 have  known  thefe  reflpre  fight,  eVea 
affer  it  had  been  fora  confidcrable  time  lofL 
Should  thefe  fail,  recourie  mufl  be  had  to  a 
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rial  falivation  ; or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwcr  the 
pole  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury  may  be  dilTolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a half 
of  bi-andy,  and  a table  fpoonful  of  it  taRen  twice  a day^ 
tlrinicing  half  a pint  of  the  decodion  of  farfapariUa 
after  it. 

A catarad  is  an  obfl;ru£tion  of  the  pupil,  by  the  in- 
terpofition  offome  opaque  fubftance  which  either  di- 
minhhes  or  totally  extinguiflies  the  fight.  It  is  general- 
ly an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In  a recent  or 
beginning  catarad^  the  fame  medicines  are  to  be  ufed 
as  In  the  gutta  ferena,  and  they  will  fometimes  fucceed. 
But  when  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  catarad 
becoiires  firm,  itmuft  be  couched,  or  rather  extracted.- 
I haverefolved  a recent  cataradi  by  giving  the  patient 
frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of 
frcih  hemlock  conftantly  on  the  eye^  and  a perpetual 

blilier  oh  the  neck*  - 

The  myopia^  or  fhort  fightedriefs,  and  the  presbopia^ 

or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a diftance,  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  oHginal  figure  orftrueture  of  the 
eye,  therefohe  admit  of  no  cure^  The  inconveniences 
arifing  from  them  may,  however,  be  in  lome  meafure 
remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glalles.  The  foi  mei 
requires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex 

glafSi  . 

- A flrahifmus,  or  fquinting,  depends  upon  an  irregu- 
lar cbntraction  of  the  mulcle  of  the  eye  from  a fpafm,' 
pal<y  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often  contract 
this  dilorder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally  expoled 
to  the  light.  They  may  likewife  be  acquired  by  imi- 
tation from  a fquinting  nurfe  or  play  fellow,  Scz.  As 
this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be 
careful'  t6  prevent  it.  Almoft'the  only  thing  whfeh  can 
be  done  for  it  is  to  contrive  a malk  for  the  child  to’ 
wear,  which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight 

Spots  dr  fpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effect  of 
inftammationV-ahd  often  appear  after  the  fmall  pox , the 
atcafles,  or  violehfofhthalmias.  They  are  very  difticult 
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to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks 
are  loft  and  thin,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by 
gentle  cauflics  and  difcutie.nts  ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of 
celandine,  c^c.  When  thefe  do  not  lucceed,  .a  lurgical 
operation  may  be  tried  ; the  fuccefs  of  this,  however 
is  always  very  doubtful.  , ’ 

The  blood  fliot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke  a 
fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I have 
frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the’hoopine 
vough.  It  appears  at  frft  like  a bit  offcarlet,  and  is 
afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackilh  colour.  This  diforder 
generally  goes  off  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove 
obftinate  the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eves 
fomented  with  a decoftion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder 
flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes  • 
and  the  body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives! 

Tht^uatery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafioned. 
by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened  bv 
bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary  wa- 
ter, role  water,  with  white  vitriol  diiTolved  in  it  dec 
Medicines  which  have  a revulfion  are  likewife  proper- 
as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  bliflers  on  the  neck  bath! 
mg  the  feet  frequently  with  lukewarm  water,  See. 

When  this  dil'cafe  proceeds  from  an  obftruefion  of 
tlie  Jadirymal  dudl,  or  natural  paflTage  of  the  tears  it  is' 
called  a fifiula  lachrymalis,  and  can  only  be  cured  bv 
>a  lurgical  operation.  ^ py 


OF  THE  EAR. 


riie  fiinaions  of  the  car  may  be  injured  by  wounik 
ulcers  or^n^y  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  Thehcarina 

may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflive  noife.  violent  cold^ 
in  the  head!  fevers;  hard  wax  or  other  fubftancesftick 
2 - the  cavity  of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is  very  oXn  tt 
tftea  of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  moil  pcopk  iri  tlw 
decline  of  liti  .Sometimes  it  is  owin^to  an  . • • , 
fault  in  the  ftrudlure  or  formation  of  the  car  S 
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When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  r?o  cure  ; and  the  mi 
^^PPy  pcrfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  genei  ally 
like^fe  dumb  for  life*. 

When  derfnefs  is  the  effea  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  A hen 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecialiy  in  the  night , 
he  fliould  likewife  take  fome  gentle  purges,  and  keep 
his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  in  hikewariii 
water  at  bed  time.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effea  of  a 
feyer,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers. 
If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may 
be  foftened  by  dropping  oil  into  them  ; afterwards  they 
may  be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  fromdrynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  p^^ce  ot 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  ot  li- 
quid opodeldoch,  or  tinaure  of  afafoetida,  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every 


* Though  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are  gene- 
rally suffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  consequenily  are  in  a great  mea- 
sure lost  to  society,  yet  nothing  is  mure  certain  loan  tlialsueh  pa.sons, 
mav  be  taught  not^  only  to  read  and  write,  but  also  to  speak,  and  to 
Se^land^what  others  say  to  them.  Teaching  the  dutnb  o speak, 
will  apnear  paradoxcial  to  those  who  do  not  consider  that  the  loi  raalion 
of  sounds  is^merelv  mechanical,  and  may  be  taught  without  " 

LTof  theelr.  This  is  not  only  capable  ol  demonstration  Imt 

.,Kl  ar/capable  o.' holding  co,>ver*a.,o„  " oV 

What  a p.ty  any  ot  the  „,elul  and  int.  ll.gent 

and  indeed  i' Xfc  «hat  they  are  ca- 
lias  not  seen  and  examined  his  pupil  , • teaeh  a f w, 

pable  of._A.  this 

and  as  the  far  greater  part  ol  those  i,,,„vinitv  as  well  as  public 
to  attend  him,  U would  be  an  act  ol  great  humani  } , i ^ 

utility,  to  erect  an  aeadenny  for  Uveir  beue  i . 
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Tiight  at  bed  time,  (lopping  them  afterwards  with  a 
little  wool  cr  cotton.  Some,  inftcad  of  oil,  put  a (mail 
flice  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  (aid  to  anfwer 
the  purpoie  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moiflure,  it  may  be  drained  offby  an  ifTue  oi.  (eton,  which 
fliould  be  made  as  near  the  affeft^d  parts  as  pofhble. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  dcafnefs  recommend  the  gall  of 
an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped  into 
the  ear  ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary  water  and  fpi- 
rit  of  lavender.  E mi  idler  extols  amber  and  muflt  : ami 
Brooks  fays,  he  has  oft^^n  known  hai'dnefs  of  hearing 
cured 'by  putting  a grain  or  two  of  musk  ipto  the  ear 
with  cotton  wool.  But  thefe  and  other  applications 
muR  be  varied  accoi'ding  to  the  cauie  of  the  difor- 

der  ^ c r 

Though  fuch  'applications  may  fometimes  be.  of  (er- 

vice,  yct°they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently  they 
do  hui'l.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be  tam- 
pered with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require  a very 
delicate  touch.  For  this  rcafon,  what  we  v/ould  chiefly^ 
recommend  in  dcafneis  is  to  keep  the  hea  I wai  m.  J rom 
whatever  caide  the  diforder  proceeds,  this  is  always 
proper;  and  I have  known  much  benefit  from  it  alone, 
in  the  moR  obRinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all 
the  medicines  Icverufed. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Thougli  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  importance 
to  man  in  a Rate  of  focicty  as  the  fight  and  hearing, 
yet  as  the  Lois  of  them  is  atiended  with  fome  inconve- 
nlency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom  to 
be  reRored  when  loR,  which  ought  to  make  us  very 
attentive  to  their  pr^fervation,  by  carefully  avbiding 

♦ A gentleman  or.  whose  veracity  I can  depend  told  nae,  thatafler 
U5ing  many  things  lo  no  purpose  fur  zn  obstin«\ie  doalncss,  h©  was  at 
last  advised  lo  put  a tew  diops  of  his  own  urine  warm  into  his  ears 
every  night  and  mornings  troin  which  he  received  great  benefit.  Il 
is  probable,  ihai  a solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  iu  water,  would  produce 
the  same  effect. 

sH 
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yvhntever  may  in  the  lead  prove  injurious  to  therp. 
As  there  is  a very  great  affinity  between  the  organs  of 
lading  and  fmelllng,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally 
affie<ds  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefc  organs.  When 
the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  dimulatcd  by  fi'a- 
grant  and  poignant  diffies,  they  loon  lofc  the  power  of 
didinguifliing  tadcs  and  odours  with  any  degree  of 
uicety.  Man  in  a date  of  Nature  may  perh.aps  have 
thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  duelling  may  be  diminifl}ed  or  dedroy- 
cd  by  difeafes  ; as  the  moidure,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane,  which  lines  the  in- 
' dde  of  the  node,  commqnly  called  the  olfadory  mem- 
brane ; the  compreffion  of  the  nerves  wliich  fupply 
this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  of  the  brain  itfelf  at  their 
origin.  A defedt,  or  too  great  a degree  of  folidity,  o^ 
the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  Of 
the  forehead,  &c.  may  like  wife  impair  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling.  It  may  alfo  be  injured  by  a collecdion  of  fos- 
tid  matter  in  thofe  caverns,  which  keeps  condantlv 
exhaling  from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to 
the  fenfe  of  fmelling  than  taking  great-  quantities  qf 
ihuffi 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moidure,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagulate  the  fharp  lerum  may  be  applied  ; as  the 
oil  of  anifeed  mixed  with  fine  flower,  camphire  dilTol- 
ved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  amber, 
frankincenfe,  gum  madich,  and  benjamin,  may  likewifc 
be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth. 

' For  moidening  the  mucus  when  it  Is  too  dry,  fome 
recommend  fnuffs  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram, 
jnixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  anife  feed  ; 
or  a dernutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol  ; twelve 
grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ovnices  of 
marjoram  water,  and  filtrated.  The  deam  or  vapour 
of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron,  received  up  the  nodrils,  is 
likewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  ob- 
^rudUons,  c&c,  . 
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tf  there  be  an  nicer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be  drefs- 
ed  with  ibme  emolll  mt  ointment,  to  which,  if  the 
pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be  added. 
If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  without 
mercury.  In  this  cafe,'  the  folution  of  the  corrofive 
lublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken,  as  directed  in  the 
gutta  Icrena.  The  u'lccr  oirght  Jikewife  to  be  waflied 
with  it.  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received. up 
the  nodrils. 

If  there  be  rcalon  to  fuTpe6t  that  the  nerves  which 
lupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  of  want  Hi- 
mulatihg,  volatile  falts,  ftroug  iijiiffs,  and  other  things 
which  occjfion  fnecz'ing,  hiay  be  applied  to  the  nofe. 
The  forehead  may  I ike  wife  be  anointed  with  balfanl 
of  Peru,  to  <vhiclt  may  be  added  a -lit  tie  of  the  oil  of 
amber.  , • . . . 

The  tafte  may  be  diminiflicd  by  crufts,  filth,  mucu5, 
aphthi^e,  pellicles,  warts,  Arc.  covering  the  tongue.  ''It 
rhay  be  depraved  b'y  a fault  oT  the  faliva,  Which  being 
diicharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  fenfations  a's 
if  tlie  food  which  the  peffon  takes  had  really  a bad 
tafte;  or  it  mav  be  entirc-ly  deftrdyed  by  injuries  done 
to  tlie  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few  things 
prove  more  hurtfiil  either  to  the  fenfe  of  tafte  or  fmell- 
hig,  than  bbftihate  colds',  cfpeci^illy  those  which 
the  head. 

When  the  taPee  is  diminiflied  by  filth',  iriiicus^  See: 
the  tbngite  ought  to  be  Icfapcil,  and  frequently  waftied 
with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,'  and  honey,  dr  fome 
other  detergent:  When  the  lalivjt  is  vitiated,  .which 
li  ldoni  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the 
cu'riug  of  the  diforder  h the  dire  hf  this  fymptom, 
'Po  relieve  it,  however;  in  the  mean  time,  the  follow- 
ing tilings  may  be  of  fife  i if  tlicre  be-ii  bitter  tafte,  it 
may  be  taken  dv/ay  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other  things 
which  evacuate  the  bile.  What  is  called  a nidofous  tafte, 
ilriling  from  niclorous  humours;  is  corrected  by  the 
julcc  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafte 
is  cured  by  a plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors. 
An  acid  tafte  isdeftroyed  by  abforbcnt.s,  and  alkaline 
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falts,  as  powder  of  ciyfter  fliells,  fait  of  wormwood, 

When  the  fcnfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  taite,  is  dimini/lied,  the  cliewing  of  horic 
radifli,  or  other  ftimulating  lubdances,  will  help  to  re- 
cover it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any- thing 
that  obhrufts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching  ; 
as  preflure,  extreme  cold,  iSce.  It  may  likewile  be  hint 
by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the  nerve  is 
not  fufficiently  covercd’by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf  skin,  or 
where  there  is  to  too  great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too 
delicate.  Whatever  diforders  the  funftions  of  the.  brain 
and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears to  proceed  from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy 
and  apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a ftupor,  or  defeft  of  touching,  which  arifes  from 
an  obftruftion  of  the  cutaneous  serves,  the  patient 
mull:  firfl;  be  purged  , afterwards  fuch  medicines  as 
excite  the  adion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimuJate  the  fyf- 
tem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fpirits  of 
hartfliorn,  fal  volatile  oleofum,  borfe  radifli,  iSrc.  may 
be  taken  inw^ardly  ; the  difordered  parts  at  the  fame 
time  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  nettles,  or  fpirit 
offal  ammoniac.  Blifleriug  plafters  and  flnapifms  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  will  likewife  be  of  ufc,  as  alfo  warm 
bathing,  elpecially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 

The  grearefl:  telaxcr  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  and 
what  blunts  every  fenfe  in  the  ftrongcll  degree,  is  in- 
temperance ^ a drunkard  n)ay  be  literally  laid  to  ha\  € 
Joft  hisfenfes,  and  even  when  they  return,  every  de- 
bauch incrcales  the  debility,-  till  at  length  there  enfue 
blindners,difeafc,- and  death.  p:xccfs  in  eating  is  no 
lels  injurious  ^ it  deftroys  the  tafte  and  fniell  \ thus  de- 
feating the  purpofes  of  two  uleful  feiilcs. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  likewife  very  ufeful  to  the 
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organs  of  fenfation,  and  this  evil  being  in  every  per- 
ion's  power  to  remedy,  there  is  noexenfe  for  it.  Na- 
ture has  wifely  guarded  the  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
the  interior  part  of  the  nofe,  the  eyes,  the  ear,  tlie 
mouth,  from  all  external  annoyance,  and  permitted  the 
means,  without  man’s  will,  of  relieving  thofe  delicate 
organs  fiom  impurities;  and  fhaJl  we  be  fo  fliamefuily 
laxy  as  to  refufe  the  adiftance  of  a very  eafy  manual 
labour,  with  a little  dbap  and  water,  to  prevent  the 
dirtinds  of  our  fkin,  and  prevent  every  inconvenience? 
I-s  it  too  much  trouble  to  dip  the  face,  with  the  eyes 
open,  four  or  five  times  every  morning,  to  walh  the 
ears,  to  rince  the  nole,  and  by  a proper  and  temperate 
diet  to  keep  the  tongue  clean  ? Thcfe  fimple  things, 
properly  attended  to,  would  be  found  more  conducive 
to  health  than  a whole  Materia  Medica. 


CHAP,  XLV. 

OF  A SCHIRRUS  AND  CANCER. 

ASchirrus  is  a hard  indolent  tumour,  generally, 
feated  in  fome  of  the  glands  ; as  the  breaft,  the 
arm  pks,  c5<:c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  unequal, 
of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  attended 
with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult  cancer. 
When  the  dcin  is  broken,  and  a fanies  or  ichorous  mat- 
.ter  of  an  abominable  feetid  fmell  is  difeharged  from  the 
fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons 
after  the  age  of  forty  five,  particularly  women,  and 
thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  Icdcntary  life,  are  moil 
fubje£l:  to  ciiis  clilbafe. 

CAUSES. — 'Phis  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fupprelTed 
evacuations  ; hence  it  proves  fo  frequently  fatal  to 
women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and 
widows,  about  the  time  when  the  menllrual  flux  cca- 
f^s.  It  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  fear, 
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grief,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  de- 
preffing  paffioris.  Hence  the  unfortunate,  choleric,  and 
thofe  perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life 
iti  convents  or  monaderies,  are  often  afBidfed  with  it. 
It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  lortg  continued  ufe  of 
food  that  is  too  hard  of  digefliiori,  or  of  an  acrid  nature  ; 
by  barrennefs,  celibacy,  indolence,  cold,  blows,  friction, 
preffure,  or  the  like.  Women  often  fulfer  from  the 
lad  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  days,  which  fqueeze  and 
comprefs  their  breads,  fo  as  to  occafioh  great  mifehief. 
Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  ari  hereditary  difpofi- 
tiori. 

SYMPTOMS.— This  difdrder  feems  often  very  tri- 
fliilg  at  the  beginning  ; — a hard  tumour  about  the  fiz,e 
of  a haziel  nut,  or  perhaps  (mailer,  is  generally  the  fird 
fymptom.  This  will  often  continue  for  a long  time 
without  feeming  to  increafe,  or  giving  the  patient  great 
\ineadnefs ; but  if  the  conditutioh  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour 
irritated  by  predlire,  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind, 
it  begins  to  e:ktend  itfelftow^ards  the  neighbouring  parts, 
by  puftiing  out  a kind  of  roots  dr  limbs.  It  then  gets  the 
name  of  cancer ^ from  a fancied  refemblance  between 
thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The  colour  of  the 
jQcin  begins  to  change,  which  isdrd  red,  afterwards  pur- 
ple, then  bluidi,  livid,  and  at  lad  black.  The  patient 
complains  of  heatp  with  a burning,  gnawing,  (hooting; 
pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard^  rough  and  unequal, 
with  a protuberance  dr  ridng  in  the  middle;  its  fize 
incrcafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  '^eins  becorrie 
thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackidi  colour. 

The  jQdn  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  diai'p  ichoV 
begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  tlie  neighbouring  parts, 
till  it  forms  a large  undghtly  ulcer.  More  occult  can- 
cers arife^  and  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
glands.  The  pain  and  dench  become  intolerable  ; the 
appetite  fails;  the  drength  is  exhauded  by  a continual 
hectic  fever;  at  lad, a violent  hemorrhage  6r  difeharge 
of  blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings  or 
convuldon  fits,  generally  pnt  an  end  to  the  miferabl'c 
patientl^s  life. 
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REGIMEN. — The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but  nou- 
riflung.  All  ftrong  liquor.s,  and  high  fcafoned  or  falted 
provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  take 
as  much  cxcrcife  as  he  can  eafily  bear,  and  fhould  uflf 
every  method  to  divert  thought,  and  amufc  his  fancy. 
All  kinds  of  external  injury  are  carefully  to  be  guarded 
againh,  particularly  of  the  affected  part,  which  ought 
to  be.  defen'cled  from  all  prefTure,  and  even  from  the 
external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  fjft  flannel, 

AIEDICINE.. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for 

which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs, 
however,  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  forae  of  its 
mod  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  applt-' 
cations.  One  misfortune  attending  the  difeafe  is  that 
the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were 
proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a cancer  might  often  be 
flopped  ; but  after  the  difordcr  has  arrived  at  a certain 
hc-iglit,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a fchirrus  tumour  is  hrfl  difeovered,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take 
twice  or  thrice  a week  a dofe  of  the  common  purging 
mercurial  pills.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and  the 
part  affeded  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a day,  with  a 
little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm  with 
fur  or  flannel.  The  food  inufl  be  light,  and  an  Eng- 
I.ifli  pint  of  the  decoction  of  woods  or  farfaparilla  may 
be  drank  daily.  I have  fometimes  difeuffed  hard  tu- 
mours, which  had  the  appearance  of  being  cancers,  by  a 
courfc  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour,  however,  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  cither  by  the  knife  or 
cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  fafe- 
ty,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no 
purpofb  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  conftitution  is 
ruined,  or  the  wlnde  mafs  of  humours  corrupted  by  it. 
This,  hosvever,  is  the  common  way,  which  makes  the 
operation  fo  fcldom  fucceed.  Few  people  w’ill  fubmit 
to  the  extirpation  till  death  flares  them  in  the  face; 
whereas  if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would 
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not  be  endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  gci 
nerally  prove  a radical  cure. 

^ When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut 
or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmlt  to  the  operation, 
fnch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the  moil  ur- 
gent fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home  lays,  that  half 
a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diholved 
in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and 
morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers  of  the  face 
and  nofe.  He  likewife  recommends  an  infafion  of  the 
foianum,  or  nightlhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breafts. 

But  the  medicine  moR  in  repute  at  prefent  for  tins 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stock,  phyfician  at  Vienna,  has 

of  late  recommended  the  extraft  of  this  plant  as  very 

efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  doRor  fays 
he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without  ever 
hurting  any  body,  and -often  with  manifeft  advantage. 
Headvifesthe  patient,  however,  to  begin  with  very 
fmall  doles,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increale  the 
dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  effia  be  pen'ceivcd,  and 

thereto  reft  without  further  increafe.  from^  two  »i 
three  grains  at  firft,  the  doftor  fays,  he  has  mcrcafed 
the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a clay,  and 
finds  that  fuch  clofes  may  be  continued  for  1 veral 

weeks,  without  any  bad  confequences.  ^ 

The  regimen  which  the  doctor  recommends  during' 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous  ffibftan- 
ces  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  acromatics.  He  lays, 
good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who  ai  c accuf- 
tomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids,  anc  adds,  tm  t 
the  patient  ffiould  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and  keep  his 
mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  pomble.  ^ _ 

The  doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  'v'y 
a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  theufe  of  liemloy, but  fays 
he  lias  given  itfor  above  two  years  in  largedofes  w.ithoiit 
anv  apparent  benefit,  neverthelefs  the  patient  has  been 
:Sy  pcrfifting  in  the  ufe  of  it  for 

This  is  at  leaft  encouragement  to  give  it  a fan  tri  . 
Though  we.are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  mer  its 
^ofe  Ltravagant  encomiums  which  the  doctor  has  be- 
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Rowed  upon  it,  yet  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baf- 
fled the  bonded  powers  of  iiicdicinc,  we  think  it  plight 
always  to  h tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
extract.  They  are  both  made  of  the  freffi  leaves,  and 
may  be  idl'd  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Nicholfoo 
of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  thedofe  of  the 
powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm,  and  gavp 
near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day  with  remarkably 
good  etfefts.  The  hemlock  may  be  alfo  iifed  externally 
either  as  a poultice  or  fonv^ntation.  'Fhe  fore,  may 
likewife  be  kept  clean  by  uijeiding  daily  a ftrong  de? 
C06H011  of  the  tops  and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly 
clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglefled.  The  belt 
application  for  this  purpofe  fee  ms  to  be  the  carrot 
poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot  . may  be  gv^ir 
ted,  and  moiflened  with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it 
to  the  confrflence  of  a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mull 
be  applied  to  the  lore,  and  renewed  twice  a day.  ip 
generally  cleans  the  lore,  cafes  the  pain,  and  takes 
away  the  difagrceable  fmell,  which  are  objedls  of  no 
fmall  importance  in  fuch  a dreadful  dilorder  j. 

Wort,  or  an  infulion  of  malt,  has  been  r.ecornmendecj 
not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  this  difeafe.  It  muft  frequently  be  made  frelh,  and 
th.e  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three,  or 
even  four  Engflli  pints  of  it  may  be  taken  every  day 
for  a conliderable  time.  No  benefit  can  be  expelled 
from  any  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  uniefs  it  be  perfilled 
in  fora  long  time.  It  is  of  too  pbllinate  a natuye  to  be 
foon  removed  , and  wlicn  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it 
muft  be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  almoll  total 
change  of  the  habit,  wliicli  muft  always  be  a work  of 
time.  Setons  or  illues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cancer  have  lometimes  good  elfedls 

« liOndon  Medical  Essays. 

§ fn  a cancer  wliich  li.id  set  all  medicines,  anil  even  surgery,  at 
dcliAiice,  I lately  saw  remarkable  etiects  Iruiii  an  obsiiitMe  persever* 

a 1 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  reconrfe  mufl:  be  had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony,  and 
render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to  life 
'wholefome  food  ; to  take  fulhcient  exercife  in  the  open 
air;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  polTible  ; and  carefully 
to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and  every  kinci  of 
prelTure  upon  the  breafts  or  other  glandular  parts 

The  cancer  is  equally  a loatlifome  and  painful  difeafe  ; 
it  kills  by  inches,  and  can  feldom  be  cured  but  by  cut- 
ting ; and  even  that  remedy  is  not  always  certain.  Tu- 
piours  in  the  breaft,  which  might  have  turned  to  can- 
cers, have  been  cured  by  the  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment,  applied  twice  a day,  but  after  the  fchirrusbas 
broke,  it  will  yield  to  no  remedy,  not  even  the  bcafled 
fpecifics  of  quackery,  Tliefe  nexier- failing  cures  of  dif- 
order, generally  fend  their  patients  to  the  grave  as  a 
complete  and  final  remedy  for  every  difeafe. 

ance  in  a course  of  antiseptics.  I ordered  the'  deep  ulcers  to  be 
■washed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a syringe,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
either  by  an  infusion  of  the  bark,  or  a decoction  of  carrot,  and  that 
the  patient  should  take  four  or  five  times  a day,  a glass  of  good  wine, 
•with  half  a drachm  of  the  best  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  sores, 
after  being'  washed,  were  likewise  sprinkled  witii  the  same  powder. 
When  the  patient  began  this  course,  her  death  was  daily  expected. 
She  continued  it  for  a.bout  two  year?,  with  manifest  advantage,  but 
b^ing  told  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  the 
cancer,  and  that  the  sores  ought  not  to  be  washed,  she  discontinued 
the  practice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  course  was  not  intended 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  file,  which  it  evulcmly 

did  ulmob.t  lo  a miracle.  _ j j • i • j-, 

‘ * As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this  dis- 
ease, we  woutrl  have  given  some  directions  for  the  gathering  and  pie- 
tjaringof  that  plant;  but  as  its  different  preparations  are  now  kept 
the  shops,  we  think  it  much  safer  for  people  to  get  them  there,  wiu^ 
proper  directions  for  using  them. 
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CHAP.  XLvi. 

OF  POISONS, 

Every  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  ac- 
quainced  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons; 
They  are.  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effedts 
are  often  fo_  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affiftance  of  phy- 
ficians.  Happily,  indeed,  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  neceffary  ; the  remedies  for  moft  poifons 
being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing^ 
but  ccinmcn  prudence  needful  in  the  application  of 
them, 

''I'he  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  tiired  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much  hurt, 
People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  patient; 
unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to  that  kind 
bf  poifon,  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas  the  cure  of 
all  poifons  taken  into  the  fiomach  without  exception; 
depends  chiefly  on  difeharging  them  as  fdori  as  pofli- 
ble. 

There  Is  no  cafe  \Vherein  fhe  indications  of  cure  arc 
more  obvious.)  Poifon  is  feldom  long  on  the  ftomacli 
before  it  occaiions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. Tills  iliewS  plainly  wliat  ought  to  be  done.  In- 
deed, common  fenfe  dictates  to  every  one,  that,  if  any 
thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomacli  which  endangers 
life<  it  ought  inimediatcly  to  be  dirch^rged.  Were  this 
duly  regarded,  the  dangers  arifing  from  poifons  might 
gcheially  be  avoided.  The  method  of  preVentioa 
isobviouSj  and  the  means  arc  in  the  hands  of  every 
One. 

We  fliall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  witll’  a detail 
bf  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed  among 
ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard  to  poifons ; 
neither  fliali  we  mention  the  boaflcd  antidotes,  whicii 
have  been  recommended  either  for  preventing  or  obvi- 
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ating  their  effefts  ; but  fliall  content  ourfelves  with 
pointing  out  the  poifons  moft  common  in  tliis  country, 
and  the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confequen- 
ceS. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or  corro- 
five  quality  ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  &c. 

- Thofe  of  the, vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a narco- 
tic or  flupefaftive  quality  ; as  pnppy,  hemlock,  hen- 
bane, berries  of  the  deadly  nightfhade.  See. 

PoifonoLis  animals  communicate  their  infe£lion  cither 
by  the  bite  or  ftlng.  This  poifon  is  very  different  from 
' the  former,  and  only  produces  its  elfeds  when  received 
iuto  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. -Arfenic  is  the  mofl 

common  of  this  clafs ; and  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  familiar  boih  in  their  effects  and  method  of  cure, 
what  is  faid  wivh  reipeft  to  it  will  be  applicable  to 
every  other  fpecies  of  corrohve  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arlenic,  he  foon  perceives 
a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirft,  and  an  in- 
clination to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough 
and  dry  ; and  if  proper  means  be  not  foon  adminiPer- 
ed,  the  patient  is  ieiz/cd  with  great  anxiety,  hiccup- 
ihg,  faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To 
thefe  fucceed  black  vomits,  foetid  Pools,  with  a moiti- 
fication  of  the  Pomacli  and  intePines,  which  aie  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firP  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  pa- 
tient Piould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  falad 
oil  till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water  mixed 
with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  like  wife  proper,  provided 
they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be 
bad,  frePi  butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the 
milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as 
the  inclination  to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank 
eight  or  ten  EngliPi  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed, 
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and  It  is  never  fafe  to  leave  ofF  drinking*  while  one  par- 
ticle of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubhances  not  only  provoke  vomit- 
ing, but  likewnfe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon,’ 
and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels;  but  if.  they 
fliould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm  or 
two  fcriiples  of  powder  of  ipecacuanha  mufl:  be  given, 
or  a few  fpoontuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  fouills 
may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vo- 
miting may  like  wife  be  excited  by  tickling  the  infide 
of  the  throat  with  a feather.  Should  thefe  methods, 
however,  fail,  half  a drachm  of  white  vitriol,  or  five 
or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  mufi:  be  adminiitered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  poifon  has  got  down  to  the 
inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  mufi  be  very  fre- 
quently thrown  up,  and  the  patient  mufl  drink  emol- 
lient decoflions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfliiiiallows,  and 
Inch  like.  He  muft  like\vife  take  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  foiiie  other 
purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought  for  foine  time  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are  of 
a healing  and  cooling  quality  ; to  abftaln  from  flefli  and 
all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel, 
light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats  of  eafy  digef- 
tion.  His  drink  fhould  be  barley  water^  llnfeed  tea,  or 
infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilasinous  vegetables.  ' 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain  of 
the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of  gid- 
dinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  fiupiiUty  or  folly.  Perfons 
who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  the  jnineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal  ; yet  the  danger 
is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  arc  difeharged.  Nut 
being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature,  they*  are 
lefs  apt  to  w'ound  or  inflame  the  bowels,  than  mineral 
fubftanccs.  No  time,  howevef,  ought  to  be  loft  in 
having  them  difeharged,  ' - ^ 
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Opium,'  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  uled  in  medicine  both  in  a 
Iblid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes  by 
the  name  of  laudanum:  It  is,  indeed,  a valuable  medi- 

cine when  taken  in  proper  quantity  ; but  as  an  over 
dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon,  we  Ihall  point  out  its  com- 
mon effects,  together  with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over  dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfincfs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apople^ic  lymptoms. 
Sometimes  the  perfoh  has  fo  great  an  inclination  to 
fleep,-  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  keep  him  awake. 
Every  method,  however,  mull  be  tried  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  He  Ihould  be  tolfed,  Ihaked,’  and  moved  about. 
Sharp  13] iilering  plaiiers  Ihould  be  applied  to  his  legs 
or  amis,  and  flimulating  medicines,  as'falts  of  harts^ 
horn,  See.  held  under  his  nofe:  It  will  alfo  be  proper 

to  let  blood  ; at  the  fame  time  every  method  mull  be 
taken  to  make  him  difehafge  the  poifon.  This  may  be 
done  in  the  manner  dire£lcd  above,  vizi.  by  theufe  of 
ilrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water,  with 
.oil,  <xc. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe  recommends  acid 
medicines  with  iixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he  has  often 
given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice  of  lemons 
in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  Ihould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  beendifchargtld,.nourifliing  diet  and  cor- 
dials will  be  proper  ; but  when  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  ftoinach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the  greatell 
circumfpeblion  is  necclTary  both  with  regard  to  food 
and  medicine. 


OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS  ANIMALS^. 

We  ftiali.be gin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is 
both  the  moll  common  and  dangerous  animal  poifon  in 

this  country.  « , • j.r  r 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contiacl  this  aileale 

are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind,  viz^ 

fgxcs,  dogs,  and  wolves.  lienee  it  is  called  the  rabies 
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cauhia^  or  dog  maclnefs.  Of  lafl;  wc  have  none  in 
this  island  ; and  it  lo  feldom  happens  that  any  perfon 
is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  fnoLild  happen,  the  method 
of  treatment  is  preciicly  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  raadnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow  : at 
frft  he  looks  dull,  ihews  an  aveiTion  to  food  and  com- 
pany ; he  does  not  bark  as  ufnal,  but  feems  to  murmur, 
is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite  ftrangers  : his  ears  and  tail 
droop  more  than  ufuai,  and  he  appears  drowfy  : after- 
wards he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the 
month,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and  watery  : he  now,  if 
not  confined,  takes  off,  run's  panting  along  with  a kind 
of  dcjedled  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he 
meets.  Other  dogs  are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some 
think  this  a certain  fign  of  nvadnefs,  fuppofing  that 
tliey  know  him  by  the  fmell  ; but  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  If  he  efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs 
above  two  or  three  days,  till  he  dies  exliaufted  with 
heat,  hunger  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  mofl:  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot, 
feafons  : and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  {linking 
carrion  without  having  enough  of  frefli  water,  are  mofl: 
liable  to  it. 

When  any  peiTon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  flricflefl 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many,  clifagreeable  coniequences  arife 
from  neglecting  to  afeertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  bel 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad  ; but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it 
was  impolTiblc  to  afeertain  the  faCl.  This  fliould  in- 
duce us,  inflcad  of  killing  the  dog  the  moment  he  Jias 
bit  any  perion,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  ,a- 
live,  at  ieafl  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad 
or  not. 

Many  circumjflances  may  contribute  to  make  people 
imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mailer,  runs  about  in 
quell  of  liim,  is  fet  upon  by  otluT  dogs,  and  perhaps  by* 
Kicn.  The  creature,  tlius  frightened,  beat  and  abuled^ 
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looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along. 
Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him  ; while  he,  finding 
himfelf  clofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets 
for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-de^ 
fence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  palTes 
currently  that  he  was  mad,  and  it  is  then  impolRble  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  history  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  dogs  who  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
numberlefs  whiinfical  medicines  have  been  extolled  for 
preventing  the  eftedts  of  their  bite  ? This  readily  ac- 
counts for  the  great  variety  of  infallible  remedies  for 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  al- 
moft  every  family.  Though  not  one  in  a thoufand  has 
any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  num- 
berlefs  vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes 
ftiould  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way, 
credulous  people  firft  impofe  upon  themfelres,  and  then 
deceive  others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed 
to  prevent  the  effedts  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was 
not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He 
takes  it,  trulls  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  millakes  we  mull  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the  eftedls 
of  the  bite  of  amiad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a 
defedl  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applications.  I. am  per- 
fuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  aclniinillered  imme- 
diately after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for  a 
fufticient  length  of  time,  we  Ihould  not  lole  one  in  a 
thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit 

by  a mad  dog.  . , , i 

' This  poUbn  is  generally  communicated  by  a wound, 
which  neverthelefs  heals  as  loon  as  a common  wound  ; 
but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain 
fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  peifou 
'then  becomes  heavy  and  lilllcfs.  His  deep  is  unquiet, 
with  frightful  dreams  ; he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves 
fo’itude.  Thefe  are  the  forcrunnes,  or  rather  thefirlt 

fy.r^^toms,  of  that  dreadful  dilcafe  occafioned  by  the 

a.maddog.  But  as  we  do  not  p.ropofe  to  treat  fully 
f 
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of  the  difeafc  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of 
preventing  it,  we  (hall  not  take  up  time  in  (hewing  its 
progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly  fktal 
end. 

The  common  notion  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in  the 
body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  ’fatal,  is 
both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  mufl  render  fuch  pef- 
fons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy, 
and  can  have  no  good  effedls.  If  the  perfon  takes  proper 
medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being  bit, 
and  feels  no  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to 
bel  ieve  him  out  of  danger. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effedts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as 
promote  the  different  fecretions  and  antifpafmodics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine,  which 
he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpace  of 
thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand  times. 

The  dodtor’s  prefeription  is  as  follows — 

“ Take  afh  coloured  ground  liver  wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounc^  ; of  black  pepper 
powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  Myc  thefe  well 
together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes  ; one 
of  which  niufl  be  taken  every-  morning  fafting,  for 
four  mornings  fucceflively,  in  half  an  EngHlh  pint'of 
cow’s  milk  warm. 

“ After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  ranfl; 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every 
morning  fafting  for  a month  ; he  muft  be  dipped  all 
over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  long- 
er than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold;  after 
this  he  muft  go  in  three  times  a week  for  a fortnight 
longer.  * • 

“ The  perlon  muft  be  bled  before  die  begins  to  ufc 
the  medicine 

'i 

• Though  we  give  this  prescription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.'Mead,  vet 
w«  would  not  advise  any  person,  who  has  reason  to  believe  that  he 
been  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad,  to  trust  to  it  alone.  Mead 
was  an  able  physician  ; but  he  seems  to  have  been  no  great  philos*. 
pher,  and  was  sometimes  the  dupe  ol  his  own  credulity. 

3 K 
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fic,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed  of  cia- 
nabar  and  mufle.  It  is  eftecmecl  a great  antifpalmodic  ; 
and  by  many  extolled  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  pre- 
venting the  effedts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

' “ Take  native  or  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty 
four  grains,  mullc  fixteen  grains  ; let  thefe  be  made 
into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of  fine  arrack  oi 

iDrandy.”  ^ i • ^ 

This  Tingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfoii  for  thirty 

days, 'at  the  end  of  which  it  mufl  be  i^epeated  •,  but  if 

he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be  repeated 

in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a great  anti- 

fpafmodic  medicine — , i i 

Take  Virginian  fnake  root  in  powder  half  a drachm, 

cum  afafeetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire  feven 
grains  ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of 

'faffron.”  ^ , ru  • 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following  manner  : 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake 

root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one  drachm  ; 

rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole 

Into  ten  dofes.’’ 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great  emca- 
cy  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of 
inadnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into  the 

parts  about  the  wound.  , 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and^iliould 
be  taken  freely  cither  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended  for 
preventing  the  e&Cts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  We 
would  not,  however,  advife  people  to  trufi.  to  any  one 
of  them;  but  from  a proper  combination  of  their  diL 
ferent  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  hope  for 

fiicccis*  >••/-•  * 1*  • 

• The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies  in 

not  taking  them  for  a fi.fficient  length  of  time.  They 

are  uied  more  like  charms  than  medremes  intended  to 

produce  any  change  in  the  body,  Inlri! 

' We  (hall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India  Ipe  i* 
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the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  mu  ft  impute 
their  frequent  want  of  fuccefs.  ^ ^ ^ 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  this  medicine  con- 
fifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon  fliould  be 
expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four  dofcs  of  any 
medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
More  time  is  certainly  neceftary,  even  though  the  me- 
dicine were  more  powerful  than  that  which  the  doftor 
prefcribes. 

The  Eaft  India  fpecificis  ftill  more  exceptionable  oii 
this  account. 

As  thefe  and  moft  other  medicines,  taken  fngly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  ftiall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe — 

If  a perfcn  be  bit  in  a flelhy  part,  where  there  is  no 
hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood  veftel,  the  parts  ad- 
jacent to  the  wounds  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this  be 
not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received;  it  will 
be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  drefted  with  fait  and  Water,  or  a 
pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards  drefted 
twice  a day  with  yellow  balilicOn  mixed  with  red  pre- 
cipitate of  mercury  . 

The  patient  Ihould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead's 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned -above.  If 
he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it,  as  the  dodlor 
direfts,  for  four  days  fuccelfively.  Let  him  then  omit 
it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat  the  fame 
number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  couiTe  he  niuft  rub  into  the  parts  about 
the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment. This,  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at 
.Jeaft. 

When  this  coiirfc  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effedt  of  the  mercury 
be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath, 
into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for  five  or  fix 
weeks.  If  he  fiiould  feel  cold  or  chilly  for  a long  time 
after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  t» 
ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the  water  a little  warm. 

3 K 2 
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In  the  itii’an  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to  leav^ 
off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either  one  of  the 
bolufes  of  fnake  root,  afafcctida,  andcamphire;  or  one 
of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and  fnake  root, 
twice  a day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  the  whole  time  that 
he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  pa* 
tient  muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  courle.  The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  flefh 
and  all  falted  and  high  feafoned  provifions.  He  muft 
avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon  a light  and 
rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  excelfive  heat  and  violent 
paffions  avoided  with  the  utmofl  care.  ^ 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine  with  pro- 
per regimen  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia,  and  can- 
hot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of  fuccefs  muft 
generally  be  owing  either  to  the  application  of  impro- 
per medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper  ones  for  a fuflicient 
length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting  to 
' thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular  courfe 
of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfolutely 
fafe  This  holds  remarkably,  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if  they  or 
their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is  fufneient  ; 
as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  againft  the  effects  of 
the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like  whims,  have  proved 

fatal  to  many.  ^ ^ , i . i i 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog 

which  is  not  mad,  that  if  he  fliould  go  mad  afterwards, 
the  perfon  would  be  affeded  with  the  diforder  at  the 
fame  time  ; but  this  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  deferve 
a lerious  confidtratioii.  It  is  a good  rule,  however,  to 
avoid  all  dogs  as  much  as  poflible,  as  the  difeafe  is  of- 
ten upon  them  for  fome  time  before  its  violent  fymp- 
toms  appear.  The  hydrophobia  has  been  occafioned  by 
tke  bite  of  a dog  which  (hewed  no  other  fymptoms  oi 
thediCeafe  but  liftiel^nefs  and  a fullcn  difpofition. 
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TThough  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure  of 
the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it ' 
incurable.  The  notion  that  thisdifeafe  could  not  be 
cured,  has  been  productive  of  the  moft  horrid  confr- 
quences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy 
perlbns,  as  fbon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe,  to 
tiieir  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate  them 
between  mattrclTes  or  feather  beds,  &c.  This  conduct 
cei'tainly  deferved  the  fovereft  punifhment.  We  hope, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will  never  again  be 
heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this  dif- 
eafe, and  therefore  can  fry  nothing  of  it  from  my  own 
experience  ; but  the  learned  Dr,  Tifibt  fays,  it  may 
be  cured  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a con fiderable  quan- 
tity ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice^  or  even 
a fourth  time,  if  circumflances  require  it, 

2.  The  pagentftiould  be  put,  if  poffibie,  into  a wariii 
bath ; and  this  fljould  be  ufed  twice  a day. 

3.  He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyflers. 

4.  The  w'ound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  fhould  ‘ 
be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice  a day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound  fhould 
he  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  in  an  oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder  fhould 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  intufion  of  iirne  tree  and  eider 
flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together  in 
a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  native  and  fftitious 
cinnabar,  each  twenty  four  grains  j of  mufk,  fixteen 
grains -j-. 

7.  'i'he  following  bolus  is  to  be  taken  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  be  not 

■f  The  Ormskiik  mt-rdicine,  as  it  is  seems  to  me  (o  consist 

chiefly  oT cinnabar.  l'h(mgh  it'is  said  to  be  inlallible  as  a j)reventive, 
yet  1 would  not  advjie  any  oJie  to  trust  to  it  alone,  indeed  it  is 
ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  v^liicli  gives  it  more  the  appearance 
of  a charru  than  of  a meUicintt.  Surely  if  a medicine  is  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  body,  it  aiust  be  taken  lor  some  considerable 
and  in  sufficient  quantity. 
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cafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infnfion  mentioned 
above  ; take  one  dram  of  Virginian  inake  root  in  pow- 
der ; of  camphire  and  afainctida,  ten  grains  each  ; of 
opium,  oim  grain  ; and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
conlerve,  or  rob  of  cider,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty  five  or  forty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be  light ; 
as  panado,  Ibups  made  of  farinaceous  or  meaiy  vege- 
tables, &c. 

TO.  If  the  patient  fhould'  Jong  continue  weak,  and 
lubjeiSt  to  terrors,  he  may  talce  half  a drachm  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  tJirice  a day. 

The  next  polfonons  animal  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  Thegreafeof  this  animal,  rubbed  into 
the  wound,  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that  is  all 
the  viper  catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we  fhould  not 
think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It 
would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound  well 
fucked  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad  oil. 
A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fojftened  with  falad  oil, 
fliould  hkewife  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; and  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar  whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar 
is  one  of  the  bell  medicines  which  can  be  ufed  in  any 
kind  ofpoifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If 
the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  lake  a vomit.  This  courle 
will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifon- 
ous  . animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poif^ous  infects,  as  the  bee,  the  wafp, 

t The  practice  of  sucking  out  poisons  is  very  ancient ; and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out,  this 
is  the  most  likely  way  for  extracting  the  poison.  There  can  be  no 
danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poison  does  no  harm,  unless 
it  be  taken  into  liie  body  by  a wound.  The  person  who  sucks  the 
wound  ought,  however,  to  wash  his  mouth  frequently  vvith  sallad  oil, 
which  will  secure  him  from  even  the  least  inconveniency . The  Psylli 
in  Africa,  and  the  Mursi  in  Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  biles  ot 
poisonous  animals,  by  sucking  the  wound  jand  we  are  told,  that  the 
• Indians  in  North  America  practice  the  same  at  tliis  day. 
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Ihe  hornet,  their  flings  are  feldom  atencled  with 
danger,  unlels  when  a perfon  happens  to  be  flung  by  a 
great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time;  in  which  cafe 
fomething  fnould  be  done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply  honey  ; others 
lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar 
and  Venice  treacle  is  JikewKe  recommended ; but  I have 
found  rubbing  the  paft  with  warm  fala,,l  oil,  fucceed 
very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings  are  fo  numerous 
as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  he  mufl  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied 
to  the  pari,  but  fhould  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fomc 
cooling  mcdlpines,  as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
fliould  drink  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  mofl  virulent  kind.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
effefts  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  country, 
are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from  quite  dif- 
ferent caufes. 

We  cannot, however,  make  the  fame  obfervation  with 
regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound  every 
where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary. 
This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  carelefsnefs.  Children 
ought  early  to  be  cautioned  againfl  eating  any  kind  of 
fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not  know  ; and 
all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought 
as  far  as  polfible,  to  be  deflroyed.  This  would  not  be 
fo  difficult  a taflc  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  tlieir  ufe,  and  they 
ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places  ; but,  as  they 
pr<we  often  dcflru£li\'e  to  cattle,  they  fhould  be  rooted 
^ out  of  all  paflure  grounds.  They  ought  likewife  for 
the  fafety  of  the  human  I'pecics,  to  be  deflvoyed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  villages  ; whicli  by  the 
bye,  are  the  places  where  they  mofl  commonly  abound. 
I have  teen  the  poifonous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane, 
anddradly  night  fhade,  ail  growing  within  the  environs 
of  a Ihiall  town,  where  though  feveral  perfoiis,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their  lives  by 
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one  or  other  of  thefe  plants,  yet  no  method  that  I 
^Quld  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out ; 
though  this  might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  pafTes  but  we  have  accounts  of  fevcral 
perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock  roots,  inftead  of 
parfnips,  or  Ibme  kinds  of  fungus  which  they  had  ga- 
thered for  mulhrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  with  refpefl  to  the  former, 
and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe.  Mufhrooms 
may  be  a delicate  difh,  but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as 
they  arc  generally  gathered  by  perfons  who  do  not 
know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every 
thing  for  a mufliroom  which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  a poifonous  nature  which  ae  found  in  foreign 
countries;  but  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly  intended 
for  this  ifland,  we  fliall  pals  thefe  over.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of 
our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an  effedlual  re- 
medy is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle 
fnake.  The  prefeription  is  as  follows — ^Take  of  the 
roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and 
branches  together  a fuflicient  quantity  ; bruife  them  in 
a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give,  as 
foon  as  poflible,  one  large  fpoonful , if  the  patient  be 
fwelled  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat.  This  ge- 
nerally will  cure  ; but  if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour 
after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful,  which  never 
fails.  If  the  roots  are  dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened 
with  a little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a 
leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro,  for  the  difeovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hundred 
pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life,  by  the 
General  Aflembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poflible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpccific  remedies 
for  every  kind  of  poifon  ; but  as  wc  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pretended  to 
be  difeovered,  we  ftiall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend 
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the  moft  Rricl  attention  to  the  following,  rules,  viz. 
that  when  any  poifonoiis  fnbftance  has  been  taken  into 
the  Ifomach,  it  ought,  a-s  foon  as  pofTible,  to  be  dif- 
charged  by  vomits,  clyfters,  and  purges  ; and,  when 
poiibn  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound, 
that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  promote  the 
different  fecretions,  elpecially  thole  of  fweat,  urine, 
and  infcnfible  perfpiration.;  to  which  may  be  joined 
anti^pafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenlion 
and  irritation  ; the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mulk, 
camphire,  and  afafoetida. 


CHAP.XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAE  DISEASE. 

IN  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  veneral  dileafc 
was  omitted.  The  reafons,  however,  which  at  that 
time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon  more  ma- 
ture confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confequences,  no 
doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons  tampering  with 
medicine  in  this  difbrder ; but  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  feems  to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  great 
and  folid  advantages  which  muff  arife  to  the  patient 
from  an  early  knowdedge  of  this  cafe,  and  an  attention 
to  a plan  of  regimen,  v/hich,  if  it  does  not  cure  the 
difeafe,  will  be  lure  to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs 
hurtful  to  the  conflitution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  perfons 
who  contradl  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a fort  ofdif- 
grace.  This  renders  dilguife  iieceffary,  and  makes  the 
patient  either  conceal  his  cliforder  altogether,  or  apply 
to  thole  who  proniife  a fudden  and  fecret  cure  ; but 
who,  infaft,  only  remove  the  fymptoms  fora  time, 
while  they  fix  the  difease  deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this 
means  a flight  infection,  which  might  have  been  eafily 
1 emoved,  is  often  converted  into  an  obflinate,  and 
iometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  this  dif- 
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eafe  is,  that  it  affamesa  varity  of  different  fhapes,  and 
may  with  mere  propriety  be  called  an aflemblage of 
difeafes,  than  a fingle  ond.  No  twodifeafes  can  require 
a more  different  method  of  treatment  than  thi'^.  does  in 
its,  different  ff.ages.  Hence  the  foliy  and  danger  of  trnfl- 
ing  to  any  particular  noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such 
iioflrums  are,  however,  generally  adminiflercd  in  tlie 
fame  manner  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  the  flate  of  the  djifeafe,  the  conftitution 
f the  patient,  the  degree  of  infeftion,  and  and  a thou- 
sand other  circumftances  of  the  utmod;  importance. 

■ Though  the  venereal  difeafe  isgenerally  the  fruit  of 
unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  mid- 
wifes, and  married  women  whofe  hufbands  lead  diffo- 
lute  lives,  are  often  affedted  with  it,  and  frequently  lofe 
theiiTives,  by  not  being  aware  of  their  danger  indue 
time.  The  unhappy  conditions  of  fuch  peribns  will  cer- 
tainly plead  our  excuse,  if  any  excuse  be  neceffary, 
for  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure 
of  this  too  common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
* and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
ftages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpacc  than  falls  to 
this  part  of  my  fubject ; l^fhall  therefore  confine  myob- 
fervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of  importance,  omit- 
ting fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur  butfel- 
dom.  I likewife  pals  over  the  hiflory  of  the  dif- 
eafe, with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it 
has  undergone  fince  it  wasfirft  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  many  other  circumftances  of  a fmiilar  nature  ; all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  toamufe  the  reader, 
yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  difehar^ 
of  infeftious  matter  from  the  parts  of  generation  in 
either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  withiu 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infection  has  been  received  : 
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times  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or  three  days,  and  at 
other  times  not  before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks. 
Prev’Ous  to  the  difeharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching, 
with  a linall  degree  of  pain,  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards 
a thin  glary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paf* 
fage,  which  flaiiis  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  de- 
gree of  titillation,  particularly  at  the  time  of  making 
water  ; this,  gradually  increafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a 
degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived 
about  the  extremity  of  the  urinary  palTage,  where  a 
flight  degree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begin 
to  appear. 

As  the  diferder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine, and 
running,  incrcaie,  while  frefti  fymptoms  daily  enfne.  In 
men,  the  erections  become  painful  and  involuntary,  and 
are  more  frequent  and  lafting  than  when  natural.  This 
fymptom  is  more  trcublefome  When  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed.  The  pain  which  v/as  at  firfl  only  perceived  to- 
wards the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all  up  the 
urinary  paflage,  and  is  molt  intenle  juft  after  the  patient 
has  done  making  water.  The  running  gradually  recedes 
from  the  colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  matter. 

When  the  difordcr  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all  the 
fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  ; the  heat  of  urine  is  fo  great, 
tliat  thepatient  dreads  the  making  water  ; and  though  he 
feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way,  yet  it  is  rendered 
with  the greateft  difficulty,  and  often  by  drops;  the 
involuntary  erections  now  become  extremely  painful 
and  frequent  ; there  is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of 
fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and 
fharp,  of  a brown,  greenifli,  and  fomctiines  of  a bloody 
colour 

By  a proper  treatment,  the  violcn<je  of  the  fymptoms 
gradually  abates;  the  heat  of  the  urine  goes  oft';  the 
involuntary  and  painful  ereftions,  and  the  heat  and 
pain  about  the  feat,  becomes  eafier  ; the  running  alfo 
gi'adnally  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker,  till  at 
Hfi  it  entirely  difappear?. 

By  attcndfiig  to  tbefe  fymptenup,  the  gonorrhoea  may 
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be  generally  diltiiigiibhecl  from  any-other  difeafe.  There? 
are,  however,  ioinc  few  dilovders  from  which  it  may  be 
miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder,  the 
iiuor  albiis,  or  whites,  in  women,  See.-  Butin  the  for- 
mer of  tbefe  tlic  matter  comes  away  only  with  the  u- 
rlne,  or  when  the  fphinflcr  of  the  bladder  is  open  ; 
whereas  in  a gonorrhoea  tlie  difcliarge  is  ccnflatit.  The 
latter  is  more  difhcult  to  diilingaifh,  and  muft  be  known 
chichy  from  its  effects,  as  pain,  communicating  the  in- 
fection, &c. 

REGIMEN. Vfhen  a perfon  has  reafon  to  fiif- 

fpeCt  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infection,  he 
ought  rnoft  ftrictly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines,  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  rich  fauces,^  faltcd  high  feafoned  and 
Imoke  dried  provifions,  See.  as  allb  aromatic  and  ftimii- 
iating  vegetables,  as  ohions,  garlic,  fhalot,  nutmeg, 
muftard,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His 
food  ought  chiefly  to  confilt  of  mild  vegetables,  milks, 
broths,  light  puddings,  panado,  gruels,  See.  His  drink 
may  be  barley  water,  milk  and  water,  decoctions  of 
marfhmallows  and  liqiiorice,  linfeed  tea,  or  clear  whe}\ 
Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exer- 
cife  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  ve- 
nereal .pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  mull 
beware  o^  cold,  and  wheil  the  inflammation  is  violent 
he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE  — A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot  always 
be  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  lame  time.  The 
patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expeCt,  nor  the  phyfi- 
cian  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  continue  for  two  or 
three  weclcs,  and  fometimes  for  live  or  fix,  even  where 
the  treatment  has  been  very  different. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a flight  infcClion  may  be  carried 
off  in  a few  days  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  injeCbing  frequently  up  the  urethra  a little 
Tweet  oil  or  linfeed  tea,  about  the  warmth  of  new 
milk.  Should  thefe  not  lucceed  in  carrying  off  the  in- 
fection, they  will  at  leafl  have  a tendency  to  Icffen  its 
virulence. 
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To  cffe^  a cute,  however,  aflriogcnt  injections  will 
generally  be  found  neceflary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
w^ays  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
yitriol  are  lioth  more  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can  be 
made  ftrenger  or  weaker  as  circumltances  may  require; 
but  it  is  beft  to  begin  with  the  mofl  gentle,  and  increalc 
tlieir  pwver  if  neceffiary.  I generally  order  a drachm 
of  white  vitriol  to  be  diflolved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces 
of  common  or  rofe  water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringe  full 
of  it  to  be  thrown!  up  three  or  foui  times  a-day.  If  this 
quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may  be  repeated, 
and  the  dole  increafed*.  ^ 

Whether  injeCtions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling  purges  are 
aUvays  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  of  a ftrong  or  draflic  kind.  Whatever 
ralfts  a violent  commotion  in  the  body,  increafes  the 
danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  into  the 
habit.  Procuring  two  or  three  ftools  every  fecond  or 
third  day  for  the  firfl  fortnight,  and  the  fame  .number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally 
be  fufficient  to  remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to 
diminiffitherunning,  and  to  change  the  colour  and  con-  , 
fiftence  of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  moi^ 
white  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  care  the  gonorrhoea  by 
astringent  injection.s,  there  arc  still  many  practitioners  who  do  not 
iipprove  this  mode  of  practice.  I can.,  ho^vever,  from  much  expe- 
rience, assert,  that  it  is  both  the  most  easy,  elegant,  and  efficacious 
method  of  cure ; and  that  any  bad  consequences  arising  from  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  miscojivluct  of  the  practitioner 
himself  and  not  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example,  use  strong  pre- 
parations of  lead,  all  of  whicn  are  dangerous  when  applied  to  the  in- 
ternal furfaces  of  the  body;  others  use  escharoties,  which  inflame 
end  uijurc  tl)e  parts.  I have  known  a gonorrheea  actually  cured  by  an 
injectioti  made  ol  green  tea,  and  would  always  recommend  gentle 
methods,  vve.e  lliey  will  succed. 

f It  the  patient  can  swallow  a solution  of  salts  and  manna,  he  may 
take  six  drr.chms  ; or  if  his  constitution  requires  it,  an  ounce  of  the 
former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  I'hese  may  be  dissolved  in  an 
Fnglish  pint  of  boiling  water,  wJiey,  or  thin  woter-gruci,  and  taken 
earljf  in  the  morning. 

If  an  inlusion  of  senna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
‘drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infused  »li 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high,  bleed- 
ing is  always  neceffary  at  the  beginning.  This  opera- 
tion, as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  niufl  be  repeated 
according  to  the  ftrength  and  confUtution  of  the  pati- 
ent, and  the  vehemence  and  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine  are 
Hkewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For  this 
purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  gum-ara- 
bic, pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  frequently  in  a cup 
of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thde  ihould  make  him  pafs 
his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become  troublefome  to  him,  he 
may  either  take  them  lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the 
nitre  altogether,  and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic 
and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe.may  be  pounded  together, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient  s di  ink 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this 
anfwer  extremely  well,  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  ^ r j i • -u 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high, 

towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  fre- 
quently to  throw  up  an  emmollient  cly flier,  which  be- 
fides  the  benefit  of  procuring  fliools,  will  ferve  as  a fo- 
mentation to  the  inflamed  parts. 

Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  appli- 
ed to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may  be 
made  of  the  flower  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat-bread  and 


In  an  English  pint  of  boiling  water..  The  infusion  may  be 

strlinecl  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s 

in  it.  A tea  cupiul  ol'tliis  inluston  may  be  taken  every  halt  hour  till 

sCuhe  patient  prefer  an  electuary,  the  followins  vv;ill  be  found 
to  answer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four 
Trel  of  artar^wo  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms  rhubarb 
'Hralm:  and  as  much  of  L syrup  of  pale  roses  as  -U  sc^ 
m-ilf H iin  the  whole  into  a soil  electuary.  1 wo  or  diree  tea  spoo  . 
ot  dds  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about  the  same  quantity  neat 

■""ft^do^TohS’abfvriK^^^^ 

j>peiaUon  more  mild. 
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jnilk,  foftened  with  frefti  butter  or  fweet  oil.  When 
poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufcd,  cloths  wrun^ 
out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  may  be  applied,  I have  often  known  the 
molt  excruciating  pains,  during  the  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  gonorrheea,  relieved  by  one  or  other  of  thele 
applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in 
the  fperinatic  veflTels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  fero- 
turn.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  lupport  the  teT 
tides,  and  fiiould  be  worn  from  the  firft  appearance  of 
the  difeafe,  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the  go- 
norrhesa  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in  doubt; 
whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe.  This, 
however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  expected* 
It  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  are  able  only  to 
procure  an  abatement  or  remiflion  of  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  great  antidote  mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firfl;  appearance  of  a gonorrhosa, 
fly  to  the  ufe  of  n?ercury.  This  is  a bad  plan.  Mer- 
cury is  often  not  at  all  neceffary  in  a gonorreeha ; and 
when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifehief.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  complete  the  cure,  but  can. never  be  proper 
at  the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations  and  the  other 
tilings  recommended  as  above,  have  eafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulfe.,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and  ren- 
dered the  involuntary  eredions  lefs  frequent,  the  pa- 
tient maybegin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is  leaft 
difagrceable  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mecurial  p’ll,  two  at  night 
and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fuffiicient  dofe  at  firft. 
Should  they  afFeft  the  mouth  too  much,  the  dofe  muft 
be  IdTened ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be  gradually  increafed 
to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If  calomel  be  thought 
preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bo- 
lus, with  a little  of  the  conferve  of  hips,  may  be  taken 
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at  bed-tinic‘,  ami  the  dole  gradually  increaled  to  civdit 
or  ten  grains.  One  oF  the  moll  common  preparations 
of  mercury  now  in  life  is  the  corroiivc  luhlimate.  Tini 
may  be  taken  in  the  manner  after\varJs  recommendLc! 
under  the  confirmc'l  lues  or  pox.  1 have  alv.-oNS  lound 
it  one  of  the  inoft  lufe  and  clilcucious  medicines  when 
properly  ufed 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every  d^y, 
pr  every  other  dav,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  liich  quantity  as  to 
raife  a filivation,  unlei's  in  a very  ilight  degree.  The 
dileafe  may  be  more  lately,  and  as  cei  tainly,  cured 
without  a lalivation  as  with  it.  When  the  mercury 
runs  olf  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not  fo  luccefsful  in  carry- 
ing off  the  dileafe,  as  when  it  continues  longer  in  tlie 
body  and  is  difchai'ged  gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the  night 
by  the  mercury,  he  mufl  take  an  intulion  ot  fenna,  or 
fame  other  purgative,  and  drink  treeiy  ot  water-gruel, 
to  prevent  bloody- llools,  which  are  very  apt  to  happen 
flaould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not 
been  duly  prepared.  W^hen  the  bowels  arc  weak  and 
the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagreeabic 
eonfequences  may  be  prevented  by  taking,  with  the 
above  pills  or  bolus,  half  a drachm  or  t\vo  Icruples  of 
diafeordium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confe<flion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumllance  of  the 
mercury’s  affecting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing  on 
a lalivation,  it  may  be' combined  with  pui-gatives. 
\Vith  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been 
' contrived,  the  ufnal  dole  of  which  is  half  admehm  or 
three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated  every 
other  day  ; but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient  to  begin 
with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually  incrcaling 
the  dole. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  Iwallow  a bolus  nor  a 
pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it  can 
be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,' by  means  ot 
♦>-mB  arabic^  which  not  only  ferves  this  purpoic,  but 

t3  . r 
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likewife  prc.Vf"ntsthemcrcur\Trom  yffc(n-inp;the  mraith, 
and  renders  it  in  many  refnefts  a bertrr  medicine  j*. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  thole  who 'cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  invvardiy,  and  likcvvilefor 
perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it,  that  an 
external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally  well,  and 
in  fome  refpeefts  better.  It  mud  be  acknowledged  that 
mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any  length  of  time,  greatly 
weakens  and  di borders  the  bowels  ; for  w’hich  reafon 
M'hen  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  neceffary , we  ^rou}d 
prefer  rubbing  to  the  mercuvia!  pills.  The  common 
mercurial  or  blue  ointment  will  anl'wy’r  very  well.  Of 
that  which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti-' 
ties  of  Iiog’s  lard  and  qihckfilver,  about  a drachm  may 
be  nfed  at  a time.  The  beft  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is 
at  night,  and  the  mail  proper  place  the'  inner  fide  of 
the  thighs.  The  patient  Ihould  (land  before  the  fire 
when  he  rubs,  and  fliould’  wear  flannel  drawers  n<?5lt  ' 
his  flein  at  the  time  he  is  ufirg  tin;  ointment.  If  oint- 
ment of  a weaker  or  ftrongcr  kind  be  nfed,  the  quantity 
mufl;  be  increaled  or  diminiflied  in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  courfe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  genital  parts,  together  wdth  the  heat  and 
feveriflinefs  ftiouki  return,  or  if  the  mouth  fhculd  grow 
fpre,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath  hcconie  offenfive, 
a dole  or  two  of  Glauber’s  lalts,  or  lomp  other  cooling 
purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for 
a few  days.  As  loon,  however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting 
are  gone  off,  if  the  virulcncy  be  not  quite  correfted^ 
the  ointment  mufl:  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quanti- 
ties, and  at  longer  intervals  thap  before.  Whatever 
way  mercury  is  adminiflered,  its  ule  may  be  perflfled 
in  as  long  as  any  virulency  is  lidj  eded  to  remain. 

f Take  quicksilver  one  drachm,  gum  arabic  reduced  to  a muc*^ 
lage  two  drachms  ; tel  ilie  quicksilver  be  rubbed  wnh  ihe  wucilage 
in  a marble  mortar,  ujiul  die  globules  o(  nieicuy  enUiely  disappear  j 
afi.erwahls  add  gradually,  siill  continuing  the  tuiuraUon,  hall  au 
ounce  ol  balsamic?'  syiup,  and  eight  ounces  ot  .simple  cinttamon  waier^ 
Two  table  spoonluls  ot  if.  is  solution  may  be  taken  nigiit  and  morning.. 
Some  reckon  this  tlie  best  form  in  which  quicksilver  can  be  exiubiteti 
lor  the  cure  gf  a gouorrhcpa. 

3 M 
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During  tliis,  which  may  be  called  the  lecond  ft  age  of 
the  diforder,  though  fo  ftri£t  a regimen  is  not  ncccflary 
as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate,  yet  intemperance 
of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The  food  mv.ft  be 
light,  plain,  and  of  cafy  digeflion  ; and  the  greatefl 
indulgence  that  may  be  allowed  with  rcfpedt  to  drink, 
is  a little  winediluted  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  water. 
Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  fliape.  I 
Lave  often  known  the  inflammatory  f'yflems  renewed 
and  heightened,  the  running  increafed,  and  the  cure 
rendered  extremely  difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  lie  of 
exceffive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  remeved  the  heat  of 
urine  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  running  is  confiderably  leflened,  without  any 
pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefVicle  fupervening, 
'when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary  credlions, 
and,  laflly,  when  the  running  becomes  pale,  whiiiffi,' 
thick,  void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious  or  ropy;  when 
all  or  moft  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is 
arrived  at  its  laft  flage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed 
to  treat  it  as  a gleet,  with,  aflringent  and  agglutinating 
medicines. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  cither  pro- 
ceed from  a relaxation,  or  from  fomc  remains  of  the 
difeafe.  ' It  is,  however,  of  greatefl  importance  in  the 
cure  of  the  gleet  to  know  from  which  of  thefe  caufes 
it  proceeds.  When  the  difebarge  "proves  very  obfli- 
nate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  L'dm  aflringent  re- 
medies, there  is  ground  to  fufpeft  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  latter;  but  if  the  drain  is  inconflant,  and  is  chiefly 
obfervable  when  the  patient  is  Simulated  by  lafeivious 
ideas,  or  upon  draining  to  go  to  ftool,  w'c  may  reafon- 
ably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 

Jn  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
the  principal  defign  is  to  brace  and  reftore  a proper  de- 
gree of  ten  fion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  vcflels. 
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For  this  piirpofe,  beficles  the  medicines  recommended- 
in  the  gonorrhea,  the  patient  may  have  reconrfe  to 
flronger  and  more  powf'i'ful  aftringents,  as  the  Peru- 
vian bark  §,  alum,  vitriol,  gall,  tormentil,  hiftort,  ba- 
lanftines,  tincture  of  gum  kino.  See.  The  injc6lions 
may  be  rendered  more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  grains  of  alum,  or  increafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol 
as  far  as  the  parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  lafh  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention  in  this  cale, 
is  the  cold  bath,  in  which  perhaps  there  is  not  a more 
powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  medicine.  It 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  Qaecics  of  gleet,  uu- 
Icfs  there  be  fomething  in  the  conftitution  of  the  pa- 
tient which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe.  The  chief 
objections  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are  a full  habit, 
and  an  unfound  ftate  of  the  vifeera.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  al  ways  be  leffened,  if  not  removed,  by- 
purging  and  bleeding;  but  the  latter  is  an  infirmonnt- 
ablc  obftacle,  as  the  preffure  of  the  water,  and  the  fud- 
den  contraftion  of  the  external  veffels,  by  throwing 
the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  internal  parts, 
are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  veffels,  or  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  clifeafed  organs.  But  where  no  ob- 
jection of  this  kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to 
plunge  over  head  in  water  every  morning  fafting,  for 
three  or  four  weeks  together.  He  fliould  not,  how- 
ever, flay  long  in  the  water,  and  fliould  take  care  t«> 
have  his  fkin  dried  as  foon  as  he  comes  out. 

'The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea  ; the  diet 
muft  he  drying  and  aflringent,  and  the  drink  Spa,  Pyr- 
mont  or  Briflol  waters,  with  which  a little  claret  or 

0 

J The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  With  otlier  astringents,  and 
prepared  in  Itie  following  manner — 

'Puke  of  Peruvian  bark  bruised  six  dradims  ; of  fresh  galls  bruised 
two  diachms  ; bod  them  in  a pound  and  a hall  of  water  to  a pound  j 
to  the  strained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  simple  tincture  of  the 
bark.  A small  tea  cupful  yof  this  may  taken  three  times  a day,  add- 
ing to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  ot  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 
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red  wine  may  fometrmes  be  mixed.  Any  perfon  may> 
now  aftord  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they  can  be  every 
V.'here  prepared  at  alinoft  no  expence,  by  a mixture  ot 
common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  tl\e  g^ect  does  not  in  the  rmallefl  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpc£t  that 
it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe  mufl  be 
had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  correct 
any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the  juices  may 
be.  aftedled,  as  the  decodtion  of  China,  farfaparilla,.  faf- 
fafras,  or  the  like.  ♦ 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  ohftirmte  gleets^ 
of  two,  three,  or  four  years  {landing,  effetlually  cured 
by  a mercurial  inundlion,  when  almoft  every  other 
medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr.  Chapman  feenis 
to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  he  fays  he  has  always 
found  the  mercury  fucceed  befl  in.  this  cafe,  when 
joined  with  tereblnthinate  and  other  agglutinating  me- 
dicines. For  which  reafon  the  dodlor  recommends  pills 
made  of  calomel  and  Venice  turpentine  §,  and  defires 
that  their  ufe  may  be  accompanied  with  a decoction  of 
guaiacum  or  farfaparilla.  • 

The  lafl  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fliall  mention  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are  the 
fuppurating  candles  or  bougies.  As  thefe  are  prepared 
various  ways, and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready  made, 
it  is  necdlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the  different 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  teaching 
the  manner  of  preparing  them.  Before  a bougie  be 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it  fliouJd  be 
fmeared  all  over  with  fwett  oil,  to  prevent  it  from 
fHmulating  too  fuddenly.  It  may  be  fuffered  to  conti- 
nue in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  a? 
-the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obflinate  ulcers  are  not  only 

§ Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a sufficient  degree  of  liard- 
ness,  half  an  ounce  ; calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  these  he  mixed  and 
formed  into  sixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  six  may  be  taken  night  or 
morning.  I.f  during  the  use  ot  these  pills  the  moutli  should  grow  sore, 
or  the  breaih  become  offensive,  they  must  be  discontinued  till  these 
symptoms  disappear. 
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often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefences  in  the 
urinary  pafTages  taken  away,  and  an  obflru£lion  of  urine 
removed  by  means  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwdled  reticle  may  cither  proceed  from  infec- 
tion lately  contraded,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon  lurk- 
fng  in  the  blood  ; the  latter,  indeed,  is  not  very  com- 
mon, but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in  the 
firil  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonorrhoea,  particularly 
when  the  running  is  unfearonably  checked  by  cbld, 
hard  drinking,  flrong  drallic  purges,  violent  exercife, 
the  too  early  ufe  of  allringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  flage  bleeding  is  neceffary, 
wliich  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms*.  The  food  miifl  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting.  High  feafoned  food,  fledi,  wines,  and 
every  thing  of  a heating  'nature,  are  to  be  avoided. 
Fomentations  are  cf  fingular  fervice.  Poultices  of  bread. 
and  milk,  foftened  with  frefli'  butter  or  oil,  are  like- 
>l?ile  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be  applied 
when  the  patient  is  in  bed  ; when  he  is  up,  the  tefti- 
clcs  (liould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by  a bag  or 
trafs,  which  may  eahly  be  contrived  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tcllicle  from  having 
any  cffccl. 

If  it  flipuld  be  found  imprafti cable  to  clear  the  tefli- 
cle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out, and  exten- 
ded according  to  circuniftances,  it  wdll  be  neceffary  to 
lead  the  patient  ihrongli  luch  a complete  antiyenercai 
courfe  as  fliall  enfure  him  a^ainfl;  any  future  uneafincfs. 
Fortins  purpofe,  befides  rubbing  the  hiercurial  oint- 
ment on  the  parts  as  dij'cdted  in  the  gonorrhosa,  the 
patient  muft  be  confined  to  bed,  if  needfary,  for  five 
or  fix  weeks,  flifpending  the  teflide  all  the  while  with 
a bag  or  truls,  and  plying  him  inwardly  vvith  llroug 
dccodtions  of  farfaparilla. 

•I 

* I have  been  accustomed  for  some  time  past  to  apply  lecchej  to 

^named  te.l.des,  which  practice  has  always  been  followed  with  the 
3fto>t  happy  effects. 
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When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is  rea- 
lon  to  fufpedt  a fcrophalous  or  cancerous  habit,  either 
of  which  may  fupport  a fchirrous  indui’ation,  after  the 
venereal  poifon  is  corrected,  the  parts  fhould  be  fomen- 
ted daily  with  a decodtion  of  hemlock,  the  bruifed 
leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to  the  poultice, 
and  the  extradt  at  the  lame  time  taken  inwardly  This 
practice  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Storck  in 
fchirrous  and  cancerous  cafes  ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  af- 
fures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured  difeafed 
tefticles  of  two  or  three  years  Handing,  even  when 
ulcerated,  and  when  the  fchirrus  had  begun  to  be  af- 
fedled  with  pricking  and  lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 


Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin, occafioned  by  venereal  poifon  lodged  in  this  part. 
They  are  of  two  kind.s,  viz.,  fuch  as  proceed  from  a 
recent  ipfedtion,  and  fuch  as  accompany  a confirmed 

lues.  ^ 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,_  fuch  as  appesnh 

Ibon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  attempted  by 
difperlion ; and,  if  that  Ihould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppu* 
ration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  the  bubo,  the 
fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as  was  directed  in  the 
firll  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  likewife 
be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the  decoction 
of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s  ialts,  and  the  like. 
If  by  this  couiTe  the  IwclUng  and  other  inflammatory 
fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of 
mercury,  which  muft  be  continued  till  the  venereal 

virus  is  quite  fubdued  f.  , . . i . 

But  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be  at- 
tended with  great  heat,  pain,  and  puliation,  it  will  be 


* The  extract  ot  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken  m - 
mQnnpr  dircclGcl  under  4iic  srticls  Cancer, 

+ For  the  dispersion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied  to  the 
part  affected  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  m the  uiflamed  tes- 
ticle. 
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proper  to  promote  its  fuppuratlon'.  For  this  purpofc 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordinary  diet, 
and  to  t;:^kc  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  Emollient 
cataplafms,  coiififbing  of  bread  and  milk,  fofcened  with 
oil  or  frefli  butter  may  be  applied  to  the  part and, 
in  cold  conflitutions,  where  the  tumour  advances  flow- 
ly,  white  lily  roots  boikd,  or  diced  onions  raw,  and  a 
fufhcient  quantity  of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to 
the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  conical  figure,  the  foftnels  of  the  fl<in,  and  a du£lu- 
ation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  it 
may  be  opened  either  by  a cauftic  or  a lancet,  and  af» 
terwards  drefled  wuth  digedive  ointment. 

it  lometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can  nei- 
ther he  diipeifed  nor  brought  to  a luppuration,  but  re- 
main hard  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the  indurated 
glands  mufl  be  confumed  by  cauftic  ; if  they  diould 
become  fehirrous,  they  miift  be  didblved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  hemlock,  both  externally  and  internally,  as 
clireded  in  the  fehirrous  tefticle. 

OF  CHANCRES, 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers,  which 
may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonorrhoea.  They 
arc  commonly  feated  about  the  glands,  and  make  their 
pppearance  in  the  following  manner — Firft;  a little  red 
pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and 
is  filled  with  a whitHh  matter,  inclining  to  yellow. 
This  pimple  is  hot,  and  generally  itches  before  it 
breaks  ; afterwards  it  degenerates  into  an  obftiiiate  ul- 
cer, the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually  covered  with  a vif- 
cid  mucus,  and  whole  edges  generally  become  hard  and 
callous.  Sometimes  the  iirfl;  appearance  refi  ruble  a fim- 
ple  excoriation  of  the  cuticle  ; which,  hosvever,  if  the 
caule  be  venereal,  foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  lometimes  a primary  affeftion,  hut  it  is 
much  oftencr  lyiuptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of  a con- 
firmed lues.  Primary  chancres  difeover  theaifelves 
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foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally  feated  in 
parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the  lips,  the  nip- 
ples of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men.  See 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coition, 
its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  virulent 
gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mufl  obferve  the  cooling  re- 
gimen, lofe  a little  blood,  and  take  fome  gentle  doles 
of  falts  and  rnanna.  The  parts  alFedted  ought  frequent- 
ly to  be  bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  if  the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emollient 
poultice  or  cataplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This 
courfe  will,  in  mofl  cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  in- 
flammation, and  prepare  the  patiei^t  for  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nocturnal  pains,  feurvy  erup- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  a confirmed  lues.  Though,  they  may  be  feated  in 
any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above,  they  commonly  ap- 
pear upon  the  private  parts,  or  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 
They  are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger 
snd  harder  than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  mufl: 
depend  upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  g 
fymptom,  we  fhalltake  no,  further  notice  of  them  till 
we  come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  §. 

Thus  we  have  related  mofl  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompapy  or  fucceed  a violent  gonorrhoea,  and  have 
alfo  giv^n  a fiiort  view  of  the  proper  treatment  .there 
are,  hosV'ever,  feveral  others  which  fometiracs  attcjid 

f When  venereal  ulcers  are  seated  in  the  lips,  the  Infection  ina^- 
be  communicated  b>'  kissing.  I have  seerv  very  obstinate  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurses  ought  to  beware  of  suckling  infected  children,  or  having 
their  breasts  drawn  by  ])ersons  taiiued  with  the  venereal  diseased 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  necessary  tor  nurses,  who  reside  iu  lh;j 

neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 

6 I have  found  it  answer  extremely  well  to  sprinkle  chancres 
twice  a day  with  calomel  this  will  often  produce  a cure  without 
any  other  application  whatever.  It  ihe  ciiaiicres  aie  upon  the  glun:^ 
they  may  be  washed  witu  milk,  and  water,  and  alter  wards  the  calomtf 
may  be  applied  as  above. 
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this  difeafe,  as  a ftranj^ury,  or  obflrudHon  of  urine,  a 
phymofis,  parapbym.olis, 

A fbrangiiry  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpafmo- 
dic  conftriftion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and 
parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  the  former 
cafe  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine  with  tolerable 
cafe ; but  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  galled  or  inflamed 
urethra,  a fudden  couftriefbion  takes  place,  and  tjie 
uriue  is  voided  by  fpurts,  fometimes  by  drops  only. 
When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  aboujt 
the  neck  of  the  bladder^  there  is  a conftant  heat  and 
uneaflnefs  ol  the  part,  a perpetual  deflrt  to  make  water, 
while  the  patient  can  ordy  render  a few  drops,  and  ^ 
troublefome  tenefmus,  or  cpnftant  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool. 

When  the  ftrapgury  is  owing  t<?  fpafni,  fuch  tn,edi- 
,cines  as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the  urine 
will  be  proper.  For  lids  purpofe,  befides  the  common 
diluting  liquqrs,  foft  and  cooling  cmiillions,  fvveetened 
.with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  njay  be  ufed.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  dclired  efled,  bleecjUng  and  emollient, fo* 
mentations  will  be  neceflary. 

W^hen  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  in- 
^animation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleeding 
mufl  be  more  liberally  perfQrmcd,  andjepeatted  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  .the  fymptoms.  After  bleeding, 
if  thed^^angury  ttiil  .continues,  foft  clyRers, 
proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may.be  admini- 
Hered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied  to,thc  reg\on 
of  the  bladder  ; ai  the  fame  time  the  patient  may  take 
every  four  hours  a lea-cupful  of  barley  water,  to  an 
Englifb  pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyri^p  of  marlh- 
mallows,  four  ounces  of  tlie  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  ar^ 
half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies 
(hould  not  relieve  the  complaint,'  and  a total  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  (hould  come  on,  bleeding  mull:  be  repeat- 
ed, and  the  patient  fet  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the  mid- 
'dle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  cafe  to  dilcpntinue  the 
diuretics,  and  to  draw  off  the  water  with  the  catheter; 
but  as  the  patient  is  feldom  able  to  bear  its  being  in- 
troduced, we  would  rather  recommend  the  ufe  mild 

‘ 3 N 
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bougies.  Thefe  often  lubric^itc  the  palTage,  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  difcliarge  of*  urine.  Whenever  they  be- 
gin to  ftimulate  or  give  any  uncahnefs,  they  may  be 
withdrawn.  The  phymofis  is  fuch  a conftriftion  of  the 
prepuce  oyer  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn 
backwards  ; the  paraphymofis,  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch 
a conftriftion  of  the’ prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hiii'- 
ders  it  fi'om  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  tlie 
fame  with  that  of  tlte  vh'ulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upcm  it.  In  general,  bleed- 
ing,  purging,  poultices,  and  epioHient  fomentations  are 
fufheient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  pf  remoying  the 
ftri£lure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened  with  a mortifi- 
cation, twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one 
grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and 
may  be  worked  off  with  warm  water  or  thin  grael. 

It  fometimes  happens  that,  in  fj:)ite  of  all  endeavours 
tp  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  fy rap- 
toms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear.  When  this  i? 
the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muff  be  fcarifed  with  a lancet, 
andif  neceffary,;^livided  in  order  to  prevent  allrangula- 
tion,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glans  at  liberty.  We  fliall 
liot  deferibe  the  manner  of  performing  this  operation, 
as  it  ought  to  Be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a morti- 
hcation  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  ncceffary,  beiides  per- 
forming the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cloths  wrung  out  ^of  a ftrong  decoftion 
of  camomile  flowers  and  barks  and  to  give  a drachm  of 
bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm,  chordee,  and  other 
diftortions-of  the  penis,  the  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhcEa.  When  they  prove^ 
• very  troublefonie,  the  patient  may  take  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation  of 
a purgative  through  the  day, 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  afteftions  in 
which  the  vencieal  poifoii  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
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thlefly  to  th-  particular  part  by  which  it  was  receiv- 
ed, and  (liall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  m its  con- 
firmed  Hate,  that  is,  when  tlie  poifon  is  aaually  re- 
ceived into  the  blood,  and  circulating,  with  it  through 
every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  \Vith  the  feveral  fecre- 
tion?.,  and  renders  tlie  whole  liabit  tainted.  , ^ 

py j-j-jptoms  of  a corfirmed  Ides  are,  buboes  in  the 
^roin,  pains  in  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  peculiar- 
ly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  wlien  the  patient  is 
warm  in. bed  ; fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  el'peciaiiy  on  the  head,  of  a yellowifli  colour, 
refembUnga  honeycomb  ; corroding  ulcers  in  various 
parts  of  the  body;  which  generally  begin  about  the 
the  throat,  h'om  whence  they  creep  gradually,^  by  the 
palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  which  they 
delfrov^  \ cxcrelcences  or  exoidofes  ante  iri  the  middle 
of  the  bones,  and  the  fpn.ngy  ends  bcconie  brittle,  and 
break  upon  the, lead  accident ; at  other  times  they  are 
ibft  and  bend  like  wax  ; the  conglobate  glands  become 
hard  apd  callous,  and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin; 
anc(  melentery,  havd  moveable  tumors  lihe  the  king's 
evil  ; tumors  of  different  kinds  are  like  wife  formed  in 
the  lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  ligamehtsi,  and  nerves^ 
as  the. gummata,  ganglia',  np.des,  tophs,  Scc.j  the  eyes 
are  affecV.cd  with  itchiiig,  pain,  rednefs,  and  fbmetiines 
with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a linging  noife, 
pain  and  deafnefs,  whiUl  their  inteftinal  fubftaiice  iS 
exulcerated  and  rendered  carious  at  length  all  the 
animal,  vital,  and  natural  funaions  are  depraved  ; the. 
face  becomes  pale  and  livid,  the  body  emaciated  and 
unfit  for  iTiotuhi,  and  the.  milerable  patient  falls  into 

an  atrophy  or  wafting  cwnriimptiori. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; as  can-^ 
cers  of  the  breafl,  a fupprdhon  or  overflowing  of  the 
menfes,  the  whites,  hyfleric  afledions,  an  inflamma- 
tion, abfeefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene^  cancer  or  ulcer  of  the 
womb;  they  are  generally  either  ba'rfen  or  fubje6l  to 
aliortion,  or,  if  they  bring  children  into  the  world, 
they  have  a univerlal  eryiipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and 
tovered  with  ulcers. 
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Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  thi5 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  Rate.  Indeed,  they 
are  fhidom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  at 
the  fame  time  ; fo  many  of  them  however  are  general- 
ly prefent  as  are  fufhcient  to  alarm  the  patient,  and  if 
he  has  reafon  to  fufpedl  the  inh  6tion  is  lurking  in  his 
body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet  about  the  expulfion 
of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragical  confequences  will 
enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Europe 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  mercury,  which  may  be 
ufed  in  great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly  the  fame 
fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned  impoflible  to 
cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a falivation.  This  me- 
thod IS  now,  however,  pretty  generally  laid  alide,  and 
mercury  is  found  to  be  as  efficacious,  or  rather  more 
fo,  in  expelling  the  venereal  poifon  when  adminiftered 
in  filch  a manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary 


Though  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation  of 
that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to  think 
otherwife,  I have  very  often  feen  the  mofl  obftinate 
venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mercurial 
ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to  the  faline 
preparation  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I fingular  in  this  opi- 
nion. Mr.  Clare,  furgeon,  affares  me,  that  for  fome 
tinte  paft  he  has  employed  in  venereal  cafes  a faline 
preparation  of  mercury  with  mofl  happy  fuccefs.  This 
preparation,  rubbed  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any 
mild  powder,  he  applies  in  fmall  portions  to  the  tongue, 
where^  with  a gentle  degree  of  friction,  it  is  imme- 
diately abforbed,  and  produces  its  full  cffedliipon  the 
lyftem^  without  doing  the  leaft  injury  to  the  ftomach 
or  bowels  ; a matter  of  the  greatefi:  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  mofl  active  and  powerful  re- 
medy. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  either  the  exa£t  quantity 
of  medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time  they 
ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a cure. 
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Fhefe  will  vary  according  to  the  conflitntion  of  the 
patient,  the  feafon  of  the  ) ear,  the  degree  of  infe<flion, 
the  time  it  was  lodged  in  the  body,  See.  But  though 
it  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  obfearves,  to  determine  a priori^ 
what  quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be 
neceflary  to  cure  this  diltemper  completely  ; yet  it 
may  be  jugded  of  a posteriori.,  from  the  abatement  and 
ceafing  of  the  fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that 
commonly  not  lels  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mer- 
curial ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three 
or  four  ounces  necelTary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  ffiall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate.  This 
was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  the  venereal 
difeafe  in  Germany,  by  the  illuffrious  Baron  Van 
Swieten,  and  was  foon  after  introduced  into  Britain  by 
the  learned  fir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time  phylieian  to 
the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows^ — One 
grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  diffblved  in  two  ounces 
of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpirits  ; and  of  this  folution 
an  ordinary  table  fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a day,  and  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To 
thofe  whofe  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fub- 
limate may  be  given  in  form  of  pill  *. 

Several  woods,  roots,  and  bai  ks,  have  been  recoity- 
mended  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  but  none,  of 
them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  toaniwer  the 
high  encomiums  which  had  been  beftowed  upomthem. 
Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon  alone, 
yet  when  joined  with  mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the 

* The  sublimate  may  be  given  in  distilled  water,  or  any  other 
hquor  that  the  palionl  ct)uses.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  spiiii  of  wine,  for  the  couvenieucy  of 
carnage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  night  and 
morning,  in  half  a glass  of  brandy  or^o'ther  spirits.  Mr.  Debra,  an  in- 
genious chy  mist,  of  this  place,  informs  me  that  be  prepares  a salt  rtf 
^rcury,  mucli  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation  than  the  subli- 
"Wtc,  though  equally  efficacious. 
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beft  we  know  yet  is  farfapari  11a,' , which  may  be  prc 
pared  and  taken  according  to  the  dire£Uons  in  the  Ap- 
pendix _ . , . 

The  mexereon  root  is  likewife  foiind  to  be  a power- 
ful affiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any. other  mercurial. 
It  may  either  be  nfed  along  with  thCjlarfat^arilla,  as 
directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  . by  itfelf.'  T hofe  who 
choofe  to  ufe  the  mexereon  by  itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce 
of  the  frefh.bark,  taken  from  the  root,  in  twelve  Eng- 
lifh  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an. 
ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dole  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of 
the  deco6Uon  of  farf^parilla.  , . ^ 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America  cure,, 
the  venereal  difeafe  in  every  fiage  by  a decoftien.  of 
the  root  of  a plant  called  the  lobelia.  It  is  ufed  either 
frefh  or  dried,  but  we  have  no  certain  accounts  \yitU 
regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix  other 
roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceanochus^ 
Sec.  but  whether  thele  are  deligned  to  difguife  or  affiff 
it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of 
the  decofUon  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to 
ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe, as  the  china  root,  the  roots  of  foap  wort,^  bur- 
dock, See.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and  lallafras  ; 


* See  Decoction  of  Sarsapanlla,  ■ _ , , 

+ Tliough  we  arc  .still  very  much  in  the  dark  wjlh  regard  to  tlie 
method  of  curing  this  disease  among  the  natives  of  America,  yet  it  is 
generally  affirmed  that  they  do  cure  it  with  speed,  saletv,  and  suc- 
cc.ss  and  that  without  the  least  knowledge  of  mercury,  lienee  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  considerable  importance  U>  discover  f lieir  method 
of  cure.  This  might  surely  be  done  by  making  trials  of  the  various 
plants  which  are  lound  in  those  parts,  and  particularly  of  such  of  tiie 
Ltives  as  are  known  to  make  use  of  it.  All  people  in  a rude  s a q 
I'lke  their  medicines  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  . 
oVten  possessed  of  valuable  secrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  ol  planL. 
of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed,  we  make 
no  doubt  hut  some  plants  of  our  ovvh  growth,  were  proper  pains 
taken  to  discover  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the 
venereal  disease  as  those  of  America.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  disease  m one  country , wi 
not  always  be  found  to  have  equal  success  m another. 
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but  as  none  of  them  have  been  found  to  poITels  virtues 
iiiperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  we  fhall,  for  the 
fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over,  and  fhall  conclude  our 
obfervations  "on  this  difeafe,  with  a few  general  re- 
marks concerning  the  proper  management.of  the  pa- 
tfent,  and  the  nature  of  the  infe6Iion. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATION?. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfc  of  mer- 
cury in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafli  and  dan- 
gerous to  adininifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labouring  un- 
der any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurify, 
peripneumony , or  the  like.  It  would  likevvife  be  dan- 
gerous in  fome  chronic  cafes  ; as  a flow  hectic  fever, 
or  the  lafl:  ftage  of  a confumption.  Sometimes,  liow- 
,ever,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues  ; in 
which  cafe  k will  be  neceflary  to  give  mercury.  In 
chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the  aflh- 
ma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if  neceflary, 
may  be  fafely  adminiflicred.  If  the  patient’s  ffrength 
has  been  greatly  exliaufted  by  ficknefs,  labour,  abfli, 
nence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  ufe  of  mercury  mull:  be 
poftponed,  till  by  time,  rdt,  and  a nourifiiing  diet,  it 
can  be  fufiiciently  reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  mcnftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  ne^r 
at  hand.  Neklier  fliould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftanccs  render  it  ne- 
ceflary, mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes, 
and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual  ; with  thefe  precau- 
tions, both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured  at  the 
fame  time,  if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be  kept 
from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought  to  bed, 
and  futficienfly  recovered,  when  a more  cfte£lnal  me- 
thod may  be  purfued,  which  if  she  fuckles  her  child, 
will  in  all  probability  be  fuflicient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  infants 
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with  the  greatefl  cautloij.  -Their  tender  condition  uii- 
hts  them  for  lupporting  a falivation,  and  makes  it  ne- 
ceilaiy  to  adminitter  even  themildeft  preparations  of 
mercury  to  them  with  a fparing  hand.  A fimilar  con- 
dud  is  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  old  perfons, 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  a confirmed 
lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities  of  age  muft  render  peo- 
ple lefs  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation  ; b.ut 
this,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  iiever  neceflary  ; be- 
fides,  we  have  generally  found  that  mercury  had  much 

lefs  elfed  upon  very  old  perfons,  than  on  thofe  who 
were  younger.  . r 

Hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch  as  are 
fubjetl  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  or  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or  who  are 
afflided  with  the  fcrophula  or  the  feurvy,  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  the  ule  of  mercury.  Where  any  one  of  | 
thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either  if  poffible  to  i 
be  cured,  or  at  lead  palliated^  before  the  patient  enters  j 
upon  a courfe  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  mercury  mufl  be  adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and 
at  longer  intervals  than  ufual. 

The  mod  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a courfe 
of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  air 
is  of  a moderate  warmth.  If  the  circumdances  of  the 
cale,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we  mud  not 
defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but  mud  ad- 
minider  the  mercury  ; taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  accord- 
ing as  the  fealon  of  the  year  requires.  | 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparatioa  I 
neceffary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  admini- 
fter  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  drefs  upon 
this  circumdancfc,  obferving,  that  by  previously  relax- 
ing  the  velfels,  and  correfting  anydiforder  which  may 
happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury 
will  be  difpofed  to  a£t  more  kindly,  but  many  other 
inconveniencies  will  be  prevented.  j 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gentle 
purges,  previous  lo  the  adminidration  of  mercury,  and 
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tiall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always  to  be  repeat- 
ed according:  to  the  age,  Rrcngth,  conftitution,  and  o- 
ther  circumAances  of  the  patient.  Afterwards,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  d«ne,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once 
or  twice  a day,  for  a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water. 
His  diet  in  the  mean  time  mure  be  light,  moilb,  and 
cooling.  Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent 
bodily  exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind, 
arc  cai'cfuily  to  be  avoided. 

A proper  regimen  is  Ukewife  to  be  oblcrved  by  fuch 
as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercery.  Inattention  to  this 
not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  Ihe,  but  often  alfo  dif- 
appoints  him  of-  a cure.  A much  fmaller  quantity  of 
mercury  will  be  fufheient  for  the  cure  of  a perfon  wdio 
lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of  ex- . 
cefs,  than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmallell 
reftraint  upon  his  appetites;  indeed,  it  but  rai'ely  hap- 
pens that  fuch  are  thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance,  either 
for  prev'enting  or  removing  venereal  infection,  than 
cleanlinelk  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the  infection 
might  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the  body  ; and 
where  it  has  already  taken  place,  ,its  effects  may  be 
greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any  perfon  has  reafon 
to  fufpefl:  that  he  has  received  the  infection,  he  ought 
to  wafh  the  parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or 
milk  and  water  ; a fmall  quantity  of  the  lafl  may  like- 
wife  be  iiijefled  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently done.  Whether  the  difeafe  at  lirft  took  its  rife 
from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  wherever  that  pre- 
vails, ^he  infedlion  is  found  in  its  greateft  degree  of 
virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe  that  a {tried: 
attention  to  cleanlinefs  would  go  far  towards  extirpat- 
ing it  altogether 

* I have  not  only  often  seen  a recent  infection  carried  off  in  a few 
days  by  means  of  cleanliness,  viz.  baching,  fomentations,  injections, 
&c.  but  have  likewise  iound  it  ot  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  liie  disease.  Ol  this  i had  lately  a very  re^narkcible 
instance,  in  a man  whose  penis  was  almost  wholly  consumed  by  vene- 
real ulcers;  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the  sores, 
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When  the  veneral  difeafehas  been  negicaed,  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  often  becomes  a (harder  of  the 
habit.  In  this  cafe,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted  by 
reftoi  atives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoaion  offarfaoarilla, 
and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be  occafionally 
added.  It  is  a common  practice  in  North  Britain  to 
fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat-wlicy.  This  is  a very 
proper  plan,  provided  the  infeaion  has  been  totally 
eradicated  beforehand  ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
the  patient  trufts  to  the  whey  for  finifliing  his  cure, 
be  will  often  be  difappointed.  I have  frequently  known 
tlie  difeafe  return  with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe 
of  goat-whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought 
quite  fufficient  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moa  unfortunate  circumftancesattending 
patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are  often 
laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  induces  them  to 
take  medicine  too  falf,  and  leave  it  off  too  foon.  A 
tew. -grains  more  of  medicine,  ora  few  days  longer  con- 
finement, would  often  be  fufficient  to  perfed  the  cure; 
■wherea.s,  by  negled  of  thefe  a fmall  degree  of  virulence 
is  ftill  left  in  the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates, 
and  at  length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  we  would  advife,  that  the  patient  fhould  never 

without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithstand- 
ing the  u^e  of  mercury  and  other  medicines,  it  has  produced  the 
effects  above  mention'  d.  I ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  in- 
jected three  or  four  times  a day  into  all  the  .sinuous  ulcers,  in  order  to 
wash  out  the  matter ; after  which  they  were  stuff'd  with  dry  lint  to 
absorb  the  fresh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  Tne  patient  at  the  same 
time  toi;k  every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mer- 
cury, dissdved  in  an  ounce  of  brantly,  and  drank  an  English  quart 
of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  six 
•weeks,  he  was  perfectly  cured  ; and  what  was  very  remarkable,  a 
part  of  the  penis  was  actually  regenerated. 

Doctor  Gilchrist  has  given  an  account  of  a species  of  the  lues  venerea 
Tvliicii  prevails  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  natives  give  tiio 
name  of'iVi/j/i/H.s  or  SLvins.  The  Doctor  observes,  (hat  the  spreading 
of  this  disease  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  iv.  gleet  of  cleanliness,  and  seems 
to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  this  virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated. 
Tlie  treatment  of'  iliis  disease  is  similar  to  tiiat  of  a coiifirraed  lues  or 
pox.  d'ho  a disease  whieh  is  now  very  common  both  in  Ame- 

rica and  the  V/est  India  islands  rnav  also  be  cured  in  the  same  manner. 
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leave  off  taking?;  medicine  immediately  upon  thedisap- 
penrinc^  of  the  fymptoms,  but  continue  it  for  fomctime 
after,  gradually  leilening  the  quantity,  till  there  is 
Uifficienc  ground  to  believe  that  the  dlfeafe  is  entirely 
eradicated. 

Is  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible,  to 
afeertain  the  exact  degree  of  virulence  that  may  attend 
the  difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  it  will  be  a much  fafer 
rule  to  continue  thfe  ufe  of  medicine  too  long,  than  toi 
leave  it  off  too  loon.  This  Teems  to  be  the  leading 
maxim  of  a modern  praftitioner  of  Tome  note  for  the 
veneral  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his  patient  to  per- 
form a quarantine  of  at  leall  forty  days,  during  which 
time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ftrong 
decocHoii  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  anti-venercal  fimple. 
Whoever  lakes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufheient  quan- 
tity of  corrofive  fubliinate,  or  fome  other  adtive  pre- 
paration of  mercury  to  the^decotion,  will  feldom  fail  to 
cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contradf  it,  are 
cither  able  or  wdlling  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of  re- 
gimen. The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  ; but 
he  muff  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to  prevent  fufpicion, 
muff  eat  and  drink  like  the  reff  of  the  family.  This 
io  the  true  fourcc  of  nine- tenths  of  all  the  mifchief 
arifing  from  the  venereal  difeafe.  I never  knew  the 
cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty  or  danger 
where  the  patient  ffrictly  followed  the  phyffeian’s  ad- 
vice : but  a volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out 
the  dreadful  conlequences  Which  proceed  from  an  op- 
: pofite  condudt.  Scirrhous  tefficles,  ulcerous  ford 
‘ throats,  madnefs,  confumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a 
rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bieffmgs  derived  from 
this  foiirce. 

Tlier'e  is  a fpccies  of  falfe  rcafoning,  with  regard  to 
this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A pcr’fon  of 
Ihnnd  conffitntion  contracts  a flight  degree  of  the  diR 
order  ; he  gets  well  without  taking  any  great  care,  or 
ul.'ig  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes  that  this 
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will  always  be  the  cafe.  The  next  time  the  diftafe 
occurs,  though  ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfucs  the 
fame  courfe,  and  his  conftitiition  iS  ruined.  Indeed, 
diileicnt  degrees  of  virulence  in  the  Imall-pox  arc  not 
greater  than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned 
Sydenham  obferves,  in  fbme  cafes  the  moft  {Itilful 
phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others  the  molt  ignorant 
old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that  diforder. 
Though  a good  conflitution  is  always  in  favour  of  the 
patient,  yet  a great  ftrels  may  he  kid  upon  it.  It  does 
not  appear  from  obfervation  that  the  moft  robuft  con- 
ftitution  is  able  to  ov'ercomethe  virulence  of  the  vene- 
*real  contagion,  after  it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  | 
cafe  a proper  courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfibly  j 
necefTar3o  - , i 

Although  itis  impoffible,  on  account  of  the  different  ' 
degrees  of  virulence,  Scc.  to  lay  down  fixed  and  certain  , 
rules  for  the  cure  of'  this  difeafe,  yet  the  following 
general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and  often  fuc^  | 
cefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  admin ifter  gentle  purges  with  t 
diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  flate,  and  as  foon  as  | 
the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  abated,  to  adminiffer  ^ 
mercury,  in  any  form  that  may  be  moft  agreeable  to 
the  patient.  The  fame  medicine,  alfiftcd  by  the  de-  - !■ 
codtion  of  farfaparilla,  and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  ■' 
only  fecure  the  conflitution  againfl  the  further  pro- 
grefs  of  a confirnied  pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a ’ ; 
complete  cure. 

Although  the  venereal  difeafe  may  not,  in  fome  de-  J 
gree,  be  a proper  fubjeft  of  difculfion  for  regular  fami-  ’ 
lies  and  the  nurfery,  yet  there  arc  many  individuals  to-  | 
whom  the  obfervalions  I have  made,  mav  be  of  fervice  i 
ill  this  complaint.  There  is  no  difeafe  wluch  opens  fo  » 
wide  a field  for  the  quack,  none  in  wliich  he  fo  com-  > 
plcteiy  picks  the  pocket  and  ruins  the  conflitution.  : 
Mercury  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  all  thefe  noftrums,  ? 
and  by  mercury  every  apothecary’s  boy  pretends  to 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe.  In  one  fpccics  of  the  dif-  t 
order  mercury  is  a certain  cure,  but  it  requires  diferi-  i 
mination  ; and  a medicine  of  a nature  fo  very  adlive, 
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cannot  be  adminiftered  with  too  much  care.  Thofe 
who  value  their  health  or  their  life,  will  not  fuffer 
themfelvcs  to  be,  in  a matter  fo  ferious,  the  dupes  of 
ignorance  or  impoftiire. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 
rOMEN  in  all  civilifed  nationshave  the  manage- 


they  fliould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit  for  the 
more  at^ive  and  laborious  employments.  This  indub 
gence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far ; and  fe- 
males, inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  in- 
jured, from  want  of  cxercifc  and  free  air.  To  be 
Satisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frelh  and 
ruddy  loohs  of  a milk-maid,  with  the  pale  complexion 
of  thofe  females  whofe wholetime  isfpent  withindoors. 
Though  nature  has  made  an  evident  diilin£iionbetwecii 
the  male  and  female,  with  regard  to  bodily  ftrengtli 
and  vigtmr,  yet  fiic  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
the  one  fiiould  be  alu’-ays  without,  or  the  other  always 
within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hprting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 
Hence  proceed  obflru^lions,  indigeftion,  flatulence, 
abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders; 
Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and 
nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous. 
A found  mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body, 
that  were  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were  chief- 
ly employed  without  door,  in  the  different  branches 
of  husbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  where  almoftas 
hardy  as  their  husbands,  and  that  their  children  were 
likewife  flrong  and  healthy.  Bad  as  the  cffcdlsof  con- 


men  of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very  proper 
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finerncnt  and  inaftivity  upon  botli  foxes  have  been  al- 
ready fliewn,  we  fhail  proceed  to  point  out  thofe  clr- 
cumflances  in  the  flruaure  and  defign  offemales,  which 
fubject  them  to  peculiar  difeafes ; the  chief  of  wdiicli 
are,  their  monthly  evacuations,  pregnancy,  and  child- 
hearing.  Thefe  indeed  cannot  properly  be  called  dif- 
eafes,  but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex,  and  their  be- 
ing often  improperly  managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they 
become  the  fource  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHAR.GE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  renders 
thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives.  About 
the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeharge,  the  confHtution 
Undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  generally  indeed 
for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for  the  worfe.  Tlie 
greatefheare  is  now  neceffary,  as  the  future  health  and 
Iiappinefs  of  the  female  depends  in  a great  meafure  up- 
on her  condudt  at  this  period 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  'neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  aHive  bufinefs,  which 
give  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fhe  becomes  weak, 
relaxed,  and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared, 
file  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour 
decline,  nnd  fhe  finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thefe  unhappy  females, 
who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  their  own 
narrow  circumflances,  are,  at  this  critical  peroid,  de- 
nied the  benefit  of  exercife  and  free  air. 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  those  who  arc  entrusted  with  ih:* 
education  of  girls,  to  instruct  them  early  in  the  coiuluct  and  mnnagv- 
ment  of  themselves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  life.  FaKc  modcMV  , 
inattention,  and  ignorance  ofuhat  is  benclicial  or  liurtfid  at  lhi^  liui, , 
arc  the  sources  ot  many  diseases  and 'tnisfoi  tunes  in  life,  which  a lew 
.sensible  lessons  from  an  expericneed  matron  might  have  prev<MUeJ. 
Nor  i.;  care  le.ss  necessary  in  the  subsequent  returns  oldlus  di..cluu  ge. 
Taking  improper  fond,  violent  afToctions  of  the  mind,  or  caic.'.iug 
cold  at  this  period,  is  often  sufficient  to  ruin  the  hcidiii.  or  U'  nmd..-r 
the  female  ever  after  incapable  ofpeocrealioh. 
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A lazy  indolent  difpofition  proves  likcw’fe  veTy 
luirtful  to  p;irls  at  this  period.  One  leldom  m 7/ith 
complaints  from  obilruv'itions  amongfl  tlie  more  a<h:ive 
and  indiiftrious  part  of  the  fex  ; wlic’reas  tl^e  indolent 
»and  lazy  are  Icidoni  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a 
manner  eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis^  or  green  licknefs,  and 
other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would  therefore  re- 

j 

commend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape  thefe  calamities, 
to  avoid  indolence  and  inadlivity,  as  their  greateft  ene- 
mies, and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  pof- 
fible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  tliis  period  of  life  is  unwholcfome  food.  Fond  of 
all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till  their 
whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  indi- 
gefeions,  w^ant  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train  of 
evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly 
impoffibie  that  tlie  feretions  fhould  go  properly  on. Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  such  girls  as  lead  an  indolent 
life,  and  eat  great  quantities  oftrafli,  are  not  only  fub- 
ject  to  obftructions  of  the  7nenfes^  but  likewife  to  glan- 
dular obftructions  ; as  the  icrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  <Ac. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this 
period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  lee  a fprightly  girl  w^ho 
does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave,  moping, 
'melancholy  creature,  pi'oves  the  very  prey  of  vapours 
and  liyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  cheer- 
fulnels  : let  it  therefore  be  indulged  ; it  is  an  abfolute 
duty.  To  lay  in  a Hock  of  health  in  time  of  youth  is 
as  necelfary  a piece  of  prudence,  as  to  make  provifior* 
againll  the  decay  of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife 
Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amulcmcnts,  let  not  the  fevcrc  diflates  of  hoary  age  for- 
bid the  idcfui  impulfe,  nor  damp  with  ferioiis  gloom 
the  lealon  deflined  to  mirth  and  innocent  fclHvity. 

Anotiier  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  is  flraight  clothes.  H hey  are  fond  of  a fine 
fliapc,  and  foolilhly  imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired 
by  lacing  tilicmlblvcs  tight.  Hcncc,  by  Iqiicezing  the 
fl®macii  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  cligeftion,  and  oc- 
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cafion  many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not  in-, 
deed  fo  common  as  it  has  been,  but,  as  faflhons  change 
it  may  come  about  again  ; we  therefore  think  it  not 
improper  to  mention  it.  I know  many  females  who^ 
to  this  day,  feel  the  dreadful  elih£ls  of  that  wretched 
cuftom  which  prevailed  fbine  years  ago,  of  fqueeLing 
every  girl  into  as  fmall  a fize  in  the  middle  as  poffibie. 
Human  invention  could  not  poffibly  have  deviled  a 
praftice  more  defhructive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
tvhen  the  7nenje^  w^xihWy  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do  not 
appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fpirits  be- 
gin to  decline,  we  would  advife,  inflead  of  fhuttingthe 
poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and  doling  her  with  fteel^ 
afafcetkla,  and  other  naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a 
fituation  where.lhc  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and 
agreeable  company.  There  lether  eat  wholefome  food, 
take  fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe  herfclf  in  the  moR 
agreeable  manner  ; and 'we  have  little  reafon  to  fear, 
imt  Nature,  thus  alnlled,  v/ill  do  her  proper  work.  In- 
deed fbe  feldom  fails,  unlefs  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difeharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inllan- 
taneous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  generally 
preceded  by  fymtoms  which  foretel  its  approach  ; as  a 
fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins  ; diften- 
tion  and  hardnefs  of  the  brealls  ; hcad-acli  ; lofs  of  ap- 
petite ; latitude  ; paienels  of  the  countenance  and  fome- 
times  a flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe  fymptoms 
appear  about  the  age  at  which  the  menflrual  ufiially 
begins,  every  thing  Ihould  be  carefully  avoided  which 
may  obUruft  that  neceflary  and  laiutary  evacuation  ; 
and  all  means  ufed  to  promote  it ; as  fitting  frequently 
over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  drinking  warm  dilut- 
ing liquors,  &c. 

After  the  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the  great- 

ofl  care  fbould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  obRrudl  them.  Females  ought  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cautions  of  what  they  cat  or  drink  at  the  time 
they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  tliatis  cold,  or 
apt  to  four  on  the  llomach,  ought  to  be  avoided  ; as 
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buttci‘-milk,  and  Inch  like.  Fifli,  and  all  kinds 
of  food  that  are  hard  of  di^reflion,  are,  alfo  to  be  avoid- 
ed- As  it  is  impoirible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may 
dilagree  v'ith  individuals  at  this  time,  wewould  recom- 
mend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to  what 
dilagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Gold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds  caught 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 
This  ought  fiirely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
make  them  very  circumfpeft  in  their  condud  at  fuch 
times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  leaft  hurt 
them  at  another  time^  will  at  this  period  be  fufficient 
entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and  conftitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  Ihould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
pollible.  Fivery  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  influ- 
enced by  the  palTions,  hut  none  more  fo  than  this.'  An- 
ger, fear,  grief,  and  other  affections  of  the  mind,  often 
occafion  obflruCtions  of  the  menflrual  flux,  which  prove 
abfolutely  incurable. 

F'rqm  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftruCted,  except 
in  the  flate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fliould  be  ufed 
to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend 
fufficient  exercife  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air : 
whokfome  diet;  and  if  the  body  be  weak  and  languid, 
generous  liquors  ; allb  clu  erful  company  and  all  man- 
ner of  amulemcnts.  If  ihefe  fail,  recourfe  mufl:  be  had 
to  medicine. 

When  obflructions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed  flate 
of  tlie  folids,  fucli  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  digef- 
tion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affift  the  body  in  prepar- 
ing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  Pills  compofed  of 
equal  parts  of  prepared  fled,  powdered  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  may  be  taken  with  advantage,  two  or  threfi 
every  night  before  going  to  bed.  The  principal  medi- 
cines, however,  are  iron,  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
other  bitters  and  aflringents.  Filings  ofironmaybe 
iflfufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to  an  Eng- 
lifli  quart,  aud  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
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It  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a wine-glafs  ofittal^ert 
twice  a-day,  or  prepared  ftcel  may  be  taken  in  the 
dole  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a little  honey  of  trea- 
cle, three  nr  four  times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other 
bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  lubflance  or  infufion,  as 
is  moil  agreeable  to  the  patienti  ’ 

^ When  obflrufiions  proceed  from  a vifcid  flate  of  tile 
blood  ; or  for^  women  of  a g;rofs  full  habit,  evacuations, 
^hd  fucii  medicines  as  attenuate  the  humours,  are  necef* 
fary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  bled,  to 
bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  now 
and  th6n  a cooling  potge,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin 
diet.  Her  drink  flioLild  be  whey,  water,  or  fin a'l I beer, 
and  (he  ought  to  take  fufficient  exercife.  A tca-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  tindlure  of  black  helebore  may  be  alfo  taken 
twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  w»arm  water. 

When  obftruaions  proceed  from  affedlioas  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fiiould  be 
taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  fhe  i 
may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  affliction,  ' 
fhe  ought,  if  poitible,  be  removed  from  the  place  where 
it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  prefenting  the  mind 
with  a variety  of  new  objedls,  has  often  a very  happy 
influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A i 
foothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  in  this  j 
fituation  is  alfo  of  the  lafl  importance.  ; 

An  obftrudlion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effedl  of  j 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inflcad  of  oiv  1 
ing  iiieditines  to  force  that  difeharge,  which  might  be  j 
dangerous,  vve  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  re- 
{lore  the  patient’s  health  and  flrcngth.  When  that  is 
efiefted  the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 

* I 

But  the  menflrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall.  When  this  happens,  tlie  patient  becomes  weak, 
the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  bad,  to 
which  mdeinatous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies,  and 
confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently  happens  lo 
women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is  very 
diificult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary  i 
life ; a full  diet,  conflfUng  chiefly  of  failed,  high-fcafon-  ' 
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rd  , or  acrid  food  ; the  ufe  of  fpiritnous  liquors  ; ex- 
ccfTive  fatigue;  relaxation;  a diffolved  (late  of  the 
blood;  violent  paftions  of  the  mind,  <Scc. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  caiifc.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  apy  error  in 
the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  coiirfe  to  that  which 
induced  the  difordcr  mufl  be  purfiied,  and  fuch  medi-- 
cincs  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  rcftrain  the  flux,  and 
countei'aa  the  morbid  affeaions  of  the  fyftem  whence 
it  proceeds. 

I'o  retrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet 
and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  -be  very  violent, 
fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low ; to  live  upon 
a cool  and  {lender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  with 
bread  ; and  to  drink  deco£l:ions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the 
greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuflicient  to  flop  the 
lux,  ftronger  aftringents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth, 
alum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  See 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  Wliat  is  ufually  called  the  flu  or  albus,  or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  p’.’oves  extreme- 
ly hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  dilcharge,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  whifc%  but  fometimes  pale,  yellow, 
green  or  of  a blackifh  colour  ; fometimes  it  is  fliarp  and 
coiTofive,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  It  is  attend- 

ed with  a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility. 
It  generally  proceeds  from  a relaxed  {late  of  the  body, 
arifing  from  incfolence,  the  excellive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee, 
or  other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  mufl  take  as 
much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 

* Two  arachms  of  alum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  he  pounded 
together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  doses,  one  of  which  n)uy  be 
taken  three  times  a-day. 

Persons  whose  stomachs  cannot  bear  the  alum,  may  take  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  the  tincture  of  roses  three  or  four  times  a-dtiy,  to  each 
<lose  of  which  ten  drops  oflaudanum  may  be  added. 

If  these  should  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder, 
with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  bo  taken,  in  a glass  of  red 
wine  four  times  a-day. 
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food  fliould  be  folicl  and  nonrifliing,  but  of  eafy  dio-ef- 
tion ; and  her  drink  rather,  generous,  as  red  port  or 
claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briftol,  or  lime-water. 
Tea  and  Coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known 
ftrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effea,  and  fome- 
times  a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The  pa- 
tient oup.ht  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.  When  medicine 
is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  in  this  cafe  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
fubftance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of 
confiderable  fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow, 
is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  floppage  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is  fufficient  to 
diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  defbroy  life  itfelf. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  ip  many  women  either  fall 
into  chronic  diforders,  or  die  about  this  time.  Such  of 
them,  however,  as  furvive  it,  without  contrafting  any 
chronic  difeaie,  often  become  more  hCalthy  and  hardy 
than  tliey  w^ere  before,  and  enjoy  Ibrengthand  vigour  to 
a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a hidden  in  women  of  a full 
habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  iifual  quan- 
tity of  food,  efpecially  of  the  moft  noiiriihing  kind,  as 
flefli,  eggs,  See.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  fufficient 
cxercife,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking  once  or  twice  a- week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  biera  picra  in  wdne  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this 
period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about  their 
ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  ulcers  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and  fliould  either  be  fuffered 
to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  fubllitutcd  in 
their  head.  Women  who  will  have  fiich  fores  dried 
up,  are  often  foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or 
fall  into  thofe  of  a chronic  nature. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  flate  is 
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often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints,  which  merit 
attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the  afliftance  of 
medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more  healthy  during 
their  pregnancy,  than  at  any  other  time ; but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  general  cafe;  moft  of  them  breed  inforrow, 
and  are  frequently  indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of 
pregnancy.  Few  fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  during 
that  period;  and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can 
be  called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  heart' 
burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  They  are  like  wife,  in  the  more  ear^ 
ly  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  harraffed  with  ficknels 
and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning.  The  method 
of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  alfo  been  ftiewn.  Both 
the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  veiy  troublefome  fymp- 
toms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  re- 
moved by  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of 
prunes,  figs,  roafled  apples,  and  luch  like.  When  the 
pain  is  very  violent  bleeding  may  be  necelTary,  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  muft  refer  to  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  woniwn 
might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, fuppreffion  and  incontinency  of  urine.  See.  but  as 
all  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger  of 
abortion.  This  ffiould  be  guarded  againfl  with  the 
grea tell  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  conflituton, 
but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame  misfortune 
afterwards*.  Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period  of 
pregnancy,  but  it  is  nfioft  common  in  the  fccond  or  thii^ 
month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth 

* Every  molher  wlio  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life;  yet  there  are  I'.ot  a lew  who  lun  this  risk  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  i&surely  a 
most  unnatural  crime,  amt  cannot,  even  in  tne  most  abandoned,  be 
viewed  without  liorror  ; but  in  the  decent  matron,  it  is  still  more  un- 

pardonilble. Those  wietrhes  who  daily  advertise  their  assistance 

to  women  in  this  budness  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  severe  of 
all  human  punishments. 
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or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within  the  firfl  month,  it  is  ufiial-. 
4y  called  a falfe conception ; butafter  thefeventh  month 
the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper  care.  ’ 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  arc,  the  death  of 
|;he  child;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother  ; gi’eat 
evacuations;  yiolent  ej^ercife  ; raifing  great  weights ; 
reaching  too  high  ; j^iniping,  or  ftcpping  from  an  emi- 
nence; vomiting  ; coughing ; coHvnhion-fits  ; blov/s  on 
the  belly  j falls  ; fevers  ; difagreeable  fmcils  ; excefs  of 
blood  ; indolence  ; high  living,  or  the  contrary  ; violent 
paffions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
Joins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  : a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ; a flight  degree  of  cold- 
ncls,  or  fliivering  ; ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the  heart; 
the  breads  beconae  flat  and  foft ; the  belly  falls  ; and 
there  is  a difchargc  of  blood  or  watery  humours  from 
the  womb.  ' 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  fhould  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  h^-bit  to  ufe  fblid  .food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors : to 
rife  early  and  go  fbon  to  bed ; to  ftiun  damp  houfes  ; 
take  frequent  c^ercife  in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fa- 
tigpe  and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if 
they  can  fliun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe^  fpare  diet, 
avoiding  flirong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood. 
Their  diet  fliould  be  of  an  opening  nature,  confiding 
principally  of  vegetable  fubdances.  Every  woman  with 
child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  ealy  in  her  mind. 
Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman  ought 
to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a matrafs,  with  her  head  low.  She 
fliould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  m'nd  foothed  and  com- 
forted. She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  takq 
any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food  fliould.  confid 
of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oatmeal, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 
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if  llie  be  able  to  bear  it,  flie  fliauld  lofe  at  leaft  half  a 
pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  tier  drink  ought  to  be 
barley-water  fliarpened  with  juice  of  lemon  ; or  flie  may- 
take  half  a drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup  of  watei’- 
gniel,  evety  five  or  lix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized 
with  a violent  loofenefs,  fiie  ought  to  drink  the  decocUofi 
of  calcined  hartfliorn  prepared.  If  flie  be  affedted  with 
Vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture.  In  general  opiates  are  of  fervice;' 
but  they  fliould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  milcarry  at 
a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be  bled  a 
few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this  means,  and 
obferving  the  regimen  above  preferibed,  they  might 
efcape  that  misfortune,  ^ 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing  abor- 
tion, wc  would  not  be  underftood  as  reftraining pregnant 
women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This  would  gene- 
rally operate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want  of  exercifb 
not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  induces  a plethora,  or  too 
great  fulnels  of  the  veflels,  which  are  the  two  principal 
caufes  of  abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women 
of  fo  delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  necefiary  for  them  to 
avoid  almofl  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  in 
child-bed,  and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are  moft 
apt  to  delpifc  the  necefiary  precautions  in  this  ffate. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives.  They 
think,  when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is 
over ; but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid  to  be  begun. 
Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the 
foetus ; but  proper  care  and  management  are  certainly 
necefiary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt, 
mifehief  may  be  done  by  too  mnch  as  well  asby  toolittlc 
care.  Hence  females  wlio  have  the  greatefi;  number  of 
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attendants  in  child-bed,  generally  recover  worfl:.  fetit 
this  is  not  peculiarly  its  own  intention^  and  is  generally 
more  danptrous  than  none  at  all  *. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then  take 
a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toaft  and 
water  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits^  wines,  cordial-wa- 
ters, and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a view  to 
ftrengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the 
moll  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the 
womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides  they  endanger 
the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion  violent 
and  mortal  hEemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive  and 
other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to  pre- 
vent inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  beadmi- 
niftered,  and  the  patient  lliould  lit  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed 
with  a little  foft  pomatum  or  frelh  butter,  and  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If 
nature  feemstoflnk,  and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhaufled 
with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other 
cordial,  may  be  given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thcfe  di- 
redtions  are  fufficient;  in  natural  labours  ; and  in  all 

* Though  the  managernent  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been  prac- 
tised as  an  employment  since  the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  yet  it  is 
still  in  most  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  women  ihink  of 
following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  it  lor  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred  of  them  have  any 
education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  business.  It  is  true  that 
Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  will  generally  expel  the  /<iv«s;but  it  >s 
equally  true,  that  most  women  in  child-bed,  require  to  be  managed 
with  skill  and  attention,  and  that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  sdpersU- 
tious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  officious  midwives.  The  mischief 
done  in  this  way  is  greater  than  what  is  imagined  ; most  of  which  might 
be  prevented  by  allowing  no  woman practice  midwifry  but  such 
as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would 
aot  only  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  but  would  prev'ent  the 
necessity  of  employing  men  in  that  indelicate  and  disagreeable  branch 
of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  proper  Ibf  the  other 
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|>reteriiatural  cafes^  a Turgeon  or  man-midwife, 

ought  to  be  called  as  foon  as  polTible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
land  eafy  as  poffible*.  Her  food  fliould  be  light  and 
thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  See.  and  her  drink  weak  and  di- 
luting. To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. I have  known  feveral  women,  whofe  Ipirits  could 
not  befupported  in  child-bed  without  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors  ; to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of 
chicken  muflbe  allowed. 

t 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding  hap- 
pens after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  fliould  be 
laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all  refpefts 
treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of  the  menfes.  If  the 
flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,,  which  have  been 
wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
water,  or  red  wine,  fliould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the 
loins,  and  the  thighs  ; thefe  muft;  be  changed  as  they 
grow  dry  ; and  may  be  difeontinued  as  foon  as  the  flood- 
ing abates  j-. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as 
, groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it ; and  to  take 
: fmall  broths,  with  carraway -feeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel 
in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  may  like- 
wife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  the  above 
' liquors  *,  and  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a fpoonful  of  the 
■ fyrup  of  poppies  may  now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a 
( cup  of  her  drink.  If  flie  be  hot  or  feverilh,  one  of  the 


* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  custom  which 
still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  numbers 
of  women  together  upon  such  occasioivs.  These,  instead  of  being 
useful,  serve  only  to  crowd  the  house,  and  obstruct  the  necessary 
» attendants.  Besides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  their  noise  • and 
often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much’  mis- 
^ chief. 

t In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  seen  very  gootl  effects 
from  the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water,  simple 

cinnamon-water,  and  syrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces,  elixir  of 
vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  tablc-spoonfuls  every  two  hours 
or  ofte  ner  if  necessary.  * 

3 0. 
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following  powders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual 
drink  every  five  or  fix  koiirs  *. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and  not 
iinfrequentdifcafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are  greatly  in- 
creafed  upon  touching ; by  the  tenfion  or  tightncfs  of 
the  parts;  great  weaknefs ; change  of  countenance;  a 
conftant  fever;  with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe;  a flight 
delirium,  or  raving  ; fometimes  inceflant  vomiting;  a 
hiccup  ; a difcJiarge  of  reddifli,  {linking,  fliarp  water 
from  the  womb  ; an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  fliool; 
a heat  and  fometimes  total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

This  miifl:  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  difor** 
ders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water  ; in  a cup  of  which 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  difiToIved,  and  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  Clyflers  of  warm  milk  and  watef 
mufl  hr.  frequently  adminiftered ; and  the  belly  fhould 
be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  or  by 
applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  wmter  to  it. 

A fuppreflion  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difeharges  after 
delivery,  and  the  milk  fever,  mufl  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  inflammation  of  the  womb.  la 
all  thefe  cafes  the  fafefl  courfe  is  plentiful  dilution,  gen- 
tle evacuations,  and  fomentations  of  the  parts  afledled. 
In  the  milk-fever,  the  breafls  may  be  embrocated  with 
a little  warm  linfeed-oii,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage 
may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child  fliould  be  often 
put  to  the  breafl,  or  it  fliould  be  drawn  by  fome  other 
pex'fbn. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk-fevef 
than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breafl.  The  cuflom 
of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  fitfl  two  of 

■'*  Take  of  crab^s  daws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  tw» 
drachms,  saffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  logctlier  in  a 
mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  doses. 

When  the  patient  is  low  spirited,  or  troubled  with  hysterical  coin- 
jplaints,  she  ought  (o  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  thef 
tiircture  of  asalortida  in  a aip  of  penny -royal  tca> 
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three  clays,  is  contrary'  to  Nature  and  common  fenfe, 
and  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  oujrht 
cither  to  llickle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breafts  fre- 
quently drawn,  at  leall:  for  the  firft  month.  This  would 
preventmany  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal  to  women 
in  chi  Id -bed. 

When  an  inflainatiori  happens  in  the  breaft,  attended 
with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fuppura- 
; tion  the  fafeff  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefli  J^utter.  This  may  be  renew- 
or  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be  either  difeuded  or 
brought  to  fiippuration.  The  ufe  of  repellents,  in  this 
cafe  is  very  dangerous  ; they  often  occafion  fevers,  and 
fometinies  cancers  ; whereas  a fiippuration  is  feldom  at- 
' tended  with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  moft  faluta- 
: ry  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapped,  they  may 
'be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a 
, little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them. 

. I have  feen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples  have 
: a very  good  effeft.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obfH- 
i nate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  re” 
amoves  it.  ' 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women  in 
^ child-bed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already,  wc  fhall 
take  no  farther  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated  Hoffman 
^ obferves,  That  this  fever  of  chikl-bcd  women  might 
generally  be  prevented,  if  they  during  their  pregnancy 
were  regular  in  their  diet,ufcd  moderate  exercife,  took 
now  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or 
.cream  of  tartar;  not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft 
: months,  and  avoid  all  fliarp  air.  When  the  labour  is 
coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened  with  forcing  medi- 
cines, which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put  them 
into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  fljould  be  taken,  after 
the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  : 
and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrons  powder,  or 
fome  other  cooling  medicines,  fliould  be  adminiftered. 

The  moft  fatal  cUforder  confcqitent  upon  delivery  is 
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the  puerperal,  or  child-bed,  fever.  It  generally  makes 
its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and  at  other 
times,  though  rardy,  it  does  not  appear  before  the  fifth 
or  fixthday. 

It  begins,  like  moll:  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or  fhi- 
vering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reftlefsn efs,  pain  of 
the  head,  great  ficknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  bilious  vo- 
miting. The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue  dry, 
and  there  is  a remarkable  depreffion  of  fplrits  and  lofs 
of  ftrength..  A great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in  the  back, 
hips  and  region  of  the  womb  ; a hidden  change  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo  takes  place  ; and 
the  patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a tenefmus,  or 
conftaht  inclination  to  go  to  ftool.  The  urine,  which 
is  very  highly  coloured,  is  difeharged  in  fmall  quantity 
and  generally  with  pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwells 
to  a conlidcrable  bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pains  i 
from  the  flighteft  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continu-. 
cd  for  a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  nfu- 
:&lly  fubfide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid 
form.  At  this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  if  not  pii» 
trid  loofenefs,  of  an  obflinate  and  dangerous  nature, 
comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its, 
future  progrefs.  i 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  fkill  and  attention  than  this;  confcquently 
the  bell  afliftance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  foon  as 
pollible.  In  women  of  a plethoric  conffitiition,  bleeding 
will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning ; it  ought, 
however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not  to  be  re- 
peated, unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflammation  rife  high  ; 

In  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  apply  ablif- 
tering  plafter  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  fhould' 
t)C  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fliorten  its  duration. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then  \ 
a cup  of  wine  whey  ; warm  applications  to  the  extre-  [ 
mities,  as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with  | 
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warm  water,  and  fuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  ad^ 
vantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  chicken 
water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  through  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial,  by  pro- 
moting a difeharge  from  the  inteftines,  and  alio  by  add- 
ing as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and  parts  ad- 
jacent. Great  care,  however,  is  requifite  in  giving 
them  on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts  in  the 
pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach,  a 
vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increafe 
the  irratibility  of  the  ilomach,  already  too  greats  it 
will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  Read  a gentle 
laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to 
procure  a tree  difeharge  of  the  bile 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuceeed 
beft  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  faline  draught.  This,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  often  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting, 
and  at  the  fame  time  lelfen  the  violence  of  the  fever.  If 
it  runs  off  by  flool,  or  if  the  patient  be  refllefs,  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  given. 

If  the  ftools  fliould  prove  fo  frequent,  as  to  weaken 
and  exhaufl  the  patient,  a flarch  elyfter,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered  as 
occafion  fhall  require ; and  the  drink  may  be  rice  water, 
in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  ofgiim- 
arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  fome  other  ftrong 
aftringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet  \<rhen  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
protraRed,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  evacua- 
tions, it  will  be  ncceffary  tofupport  her  with  nourifliing 
diet,  and  generous  cordials. 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  administering  vomits  or 
purges  to  women  in  child-bed.  I have  known  a w'oman  who  wasro- 
Covering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  mdist  imminent  danger,  by 
a strong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious  midwife. 
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It  was  obfervcd  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
Lome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  cale 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances  may  require.  As 
the  bark  in  fubflance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be 
given  in  decoftion  or  infufion  mixed  with  the  tin£lure 
of  rofes,  or  other  gentle  aftringents  : or  a fcruple  of  the 
extract  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  fpirituous  ciii- 
namonr water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  made  in  a draught,  and 
given  every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fhall  be 
found  necelTary. 

When  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  non- 
rifhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time 
by  clyfters  of  beef- tea  or  chicken-water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy ; her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool  and  proper- 
ly ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful 
to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too  warm. 
She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor 
to  rife  too  foon  from  bed,  after  delivery  ; catching 
cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  ; a proper  attention  fiiould  be 
paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  ought  to  be 
frequently  drawn  ; and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to 
the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fiiould,  upon  its  firfl  appear- 
ance, be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming 
acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in  this  ftate.  Coftivenels 
islikewife  to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  beft  effected  by 
the  ufe  of  mild  clyfters  and  a laxative  diet. 

We  ftiall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bcd  \Vor 
men,  by  recommending  to  them,  above  all  things,  to 
beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  circumftances 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often  contradt 
difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  recover.  It 
is  a pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  thi^ 
fituation. 

But  the  better  .Tort  of  women  run  the  greateft  ha- 
zard from  too  much  ,heat.  They  are  generally  kept  iij 
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a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firfl  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then 
clreifed  out  to  fee  company.  The  danger  of  this  con- 
du6t  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  fiiperftitious  custom  of  obliging  women  to  keep 
the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  iikewife  a very  com- 
mon caide  of  catching  cold.  All  churches  arc  damp 
and  moft  of  them  cold  ; confcquently  there  arc  the  ve- 
ry worft  places  to  which  a woman  can  go  to  make  her 
fil'd:  vifit,  after  - having  been  confined  in  a warm  roonj 
for  a month. 

As  in  cafes  of  child-birth,  profeflional  afiiftanc^ 
is  not  always  to  be  immediately  procured,  we  have 
given  fuch  inftriKftions,  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  matron  may  be  of  great  fcrvicc  in  caic 
•f  need,  dr  till  profeflional  aid  can  be  obtained. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenefs  may  be  very  properly  reckoned  among 
"the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  womcri,  who 
have  not  children,  enjoy  a good  Rate  of  health.  It  may 
proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high-living,  grief,  relax- 
ation, See.;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  obRrudtion  or 
irregularity  of  the  mcnftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high-living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  bar- 
ren women  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing 
is  more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent.  The  in- 
habitants of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion  to 
their  poverty ; and  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  ad- 
duce many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by  their  being, 
reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
have  conceived  and  brought  forth  cHUdren,  though 
they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the 
fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  pea- 
fants,  they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor 
vaffals  and  dependants  the  blcflings  of  a numerous  and 
healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow  for  the 
^ant  of  even  a Angle  heu  to  their  cxtenfivc  domains. 
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AfUiience  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the 
folids ; a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation.  To 
remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the  following 
coui’fe  : Firft,  lufRcient  exercife  in  the  open  air  ; fe^ 
condly,  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles * * ; thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  as 
fleel,  alum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the. Spa 
or  Tunbridge  Waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  laflly, 
above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequenccs  of  grief,  fudden 
fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which  tend  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  menflrual  flux.  When  barrennefs  isfufpeefted 
to  proceed  from  affedlions  of  the  mind,  the  perfon  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible  ; all  difagree- 
able  objeds  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken 
to  amufe  and  entei  tain  the  fancy. 

The  foregoing  few  and  fimple  remarks,  are  all  that 
are  known  in  medicine  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of  bar- 
rennefs. There  is  no  fituation  in  which  women  are  fo 
ready  to  liflento  the  delufions  of  quackery,  or  to  anile 
receipts,  than  this,  and  none  fo  dangerous.  All  thefe 
compofitions  are  of  an  irritating  nature,  which  will 
impofe  on  the  patient ; while  inflead  of  removing  the 
complaint  they  ruin  the  conftitution ; inftead  of 
ftrengthening  they  enfeeble  nature,  and  render  the 
malady  entirely  incurable. 


CHAP,  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Miserable  indeed  is  the  lot  . of  man  in  the  flate 
of  infancy!  He  comes  into  the  world  more 
helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  flands  much  longer 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftencr  the  fault 
©fthe  male  than  of  the  female;  and  strongly  rccomracnds  a railk 
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in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  his  parents  ; but, 
alas  ! this  care  is  not  always  beftovvcd  upon  him  ; and 
and  when  it  is,  he  often  Ailfers  as  much  from  improper 
management  as  he  would  have  done  from  negleCt. 
Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents,  mirfes,  and  mid- 
wives, becomes  one  of  the  mod  fruitful  fources  of  the 
diforders  of  infants  *. 

It  mud  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that 
the  fil'd  difeafes  of  infants  chiefly  arifefrom  their  bow- 
els. Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they 
are  in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigedffile  drugs  and 
improper  diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world. 
Every  thing  that  the  domach  cannot  diged  may  be 
conlidered  as  a poifon,  and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  upi 
or  voided  by  dool,  it  mud  occadon  ficknels,  gripes, 
fpafmodic  affeCHons  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good 
w’omen  call  inward  fits,  and  at  lad  convulfioris  arid 
d.ath. 

As  thefe  fymptnms  evidently  arife  froiu  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  intedines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  me- 
thod of  cure  mud  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 
The  mod  fafe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is  by 
gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  po  wder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha may  be  mixed  in  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  wa* 


' and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter ; adding,  that 
hi>  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  tiie  x\l ilk  Doctor  o|  Croydon, 
had  brought  sundry  opulent  lamilies  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had 
continued  some,  years  alter  marriage  wiLlioui  progdiy,  to  haVe  seve- 
ral fine  cliilciren,  by  keeping  both  parents  for  a considerable  time  to 
I a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 

* ()t  the  oflicMiUs  and  ill  judged  care  of  raid  wives  \Ve  shall  adduce 
Only  one  instance,  viz.  llie  common  piaciice  oi'  torturing  infants,  by 
squeezing  their  brea>H,  ,10  draw  oliThe  milk,  as  they  call  it.  'Fhougli 
I a small  quantity  of  moi-.mre  is  generally  louiid  in  the  breasts  of  in- 
fants yet  as  they  are  cefialnly  not  intended  to  give  suck,  this  ought 
never  10  be  drawn  off.  I have  seen  this  cruel  operation  bring  on 
hardne>s,  iiitiammaiion,  ami  suppuration  of  the  breasts,  but  never 
tknevv  any  ill  consc(|uences  from  its  being  omitted.  When  the  breasts 
« are  hard,  the  only  application  that  wc  would  recommend  is  a soft 
poultice,  or  a little  ol  tlie  diachylon  plaster,  spread  thin  upon  a bit  of 
soft  leather,  about  the  size  of  hall  a crown,  and  applied  aver  each 
nipple.  Tliese  may  be  suft’eied  to  soiitinue  till  the  hardness  disap* 
pean. 
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ter,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar.  A tcafpoonfulo 
this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
till  it  operates  ; or,  what  will  more  certainly  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dilTolved 
in  three  ounces  of  water,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup, 
and  given  as  above.  Thofe  who  are  not  fond  of  ufing 
the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feyen  drops  of  the 
antimonial  wine  in  a tea  fpoonful  of  water  or  thin 
'gruel.  Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  will  be  found 
more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  clcanfe  the  Ifomach, 
but  will  generally  likewife  open  the  body.  Should  this 
however  not  happe.n,and  if  the  child  be  cofbive,  fome 
gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary  ; for  this  purpofe,  fome 
manna  and  pulp  of  calTia  may  be  diffolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates  ; 
or,  what  will  anfwer  rather  better;  ^a  few  grains  of 
magnefia  alba  may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is 
given  to  the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  dehred 
effett.  If  thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiflered, 
and  the  child’s  belly  and  limbs  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail 
to  relieve  thofe,  affe6lions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
from  which  infants  fuffer  fb  much. 

Thefe  general  directions  include  moft  of  what  can 
be  done  for  relieving  ihe  internal  diforders  of  infants. 
They  will  likewife  go  a confiderablc  way  in  alleviating 
thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafii,  gum,  or 
fellon,  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  prin- 
cipally owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confequently 
will  be  mofl  commonly  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations. 
Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or  other,  conllitute  a 
principal  part  of  the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  lel- 
dom,  if  adminiftcred  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their 
difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new  born  infant  are 
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tilled  with  a blackifli  coloured  matter  of  the  confiflencc 
of  fyiaip,  conYmonly  called  the  meconium.  This  h 
generally  palTed  foon  after  the  birth  by  tlie  mere  ef- 
fort of  ISIature  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  necelTary  to 
give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if  it  fhould 
be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  man- 
na, or  magnefii  alba,  may  be  given,  as  mentioned  a- 
bove  ; or  if  thefe  (hould  not  be  at  hand,  a common 
fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little  honey,  or 
raw  fugar,  will. anfwer  the  purpofe.  • 

The  mod  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meco’- 
nium  is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at  firft  of  a 
purgative  quality.  Were  Children  allowed  to  fuck  as 
foon  as  they  Ihew  an  inclination  for  the  bread,  they 
would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to  difeharge 
the  meconium  *,  but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed, 
they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrups,  oils,  and 
other  indigedible  dulfs,  crammed  down  their  throats.  ' 


THE  APHTHA,  OR  THRUSH. 

I 

The  aphthae  are  little  white  ulcers  affeeding  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  do- 
Tiach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through  the 
vvhole  intedinal  canal  ; in  which  cafe  they  are  very 
langerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few  in 
lumber,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off,  they  are 
lot  dangerous  ; but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown,  black, 
i hick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthas  owe  their 
origin  to  acrid  humours  ; we  have  reafan,  however,  to 
lelievc  they  are  more  frequently  owin^  to  too  hot  a 
■egimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare 
king  to  find  a child  who  is  not  doled  with  wine,  punch, 
dnnamon  waters,  or  fome  other  hot  and  inflaming  Ji. 
]uors,  almod  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known 
hat  thefe  will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders  even 
n adults  j is  it  any  wonder  then  that  they  ftiQuld  heat 
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and  Inflame  tlie  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  fet,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  conifitution  on  a blaze. 

The  mod  proper  medicines  for  the  aplitiix  are  vo- 
mits, fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended,  and 
gentle  laxatives.  • Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  magnefla  alba,  may  be  rubbed  together,  and 
divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to 
the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  operate. 
Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the  child’s 
food,  or  a little  of  the  fyriip  of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflfary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  is  common  in  this  cafe  to  adminiflcr  calomel  : 
but  as  that  medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it 
ought  always  to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gargling 
the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe  ; but  it  is  not  eafy 
to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  children ; we  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub  the  child’s 
mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and  honey,  or 
with  the  following  mixture — take  fine  honey  an  ounce, 
borax  a draphm,  burnt  alum  half  a drachm,  rofe  water 
two  drachms,  mix  tllem  together.  A very  proper  ap- 
plication in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  white  vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley  water. 
Thefe  may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or  by  mealns  of 
a bit  of  foft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe.  ■ ' ‘ 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  mofl  part  of  an 
"‘cefeent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the  fto- 
»ach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  diforderedJ 
Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with 
evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green  ftools,  gripes,  See, 
Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe  that 
all  thefe  difeales  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acic 
abounding 'in  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  but  whoevei 
canfiders  the  matter  attentively,  will  find  that  thefe 
Symptoms  of  acidity  arc  oftener  the  effect  than  the 
caufe  of  their  difeafes. 
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Nature  evidently  intended  that  the  food  of  children 
ihoLi|d  be  ace^T'ent  ; and  unlefs  the  body  be  dilordered, 
or  the  digeitvon  hurt  from  Tome  other  caufe,  we  will 
venture  to  lay  that  the  acefeent  quality  of  their  food 
is  feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often 
a fymptom  of  diforders  in  children  : and,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  a troublefome  one,  we  (hail  point  out  the  method 
of  relieving  it. 

When  green  ftools, gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells,  &c. 
{hew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
{hould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light  white  bread 
in  it,  and  fliould  have  fufficient  exercife  in  order  to 
promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this 
cafe  to  give  the  pearl  julep,  chalk,  crabs’ eyes,  and 
other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their 
abforbent  quality  may  correal  the  acidity  , but  they 
are  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  they  are  apt 
to  lodge  in  the  bowels  and  occafion  coftivenefs,  which 
may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon 
they  fhould  never  be  given  unlefs  mixed  with  purga- 
tive medicines,  as  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  bell:  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes  of 
acidity,  is  that  fine  inllpid  powder  called  magnefia  al- 
ba. It  purges,  and  at  the  lame  time  correfts^the  aci- 
dity •,  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the  dif- 
eafe,  but  carries  olf  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given  in  any 
kind  of  food,  or  a mixture,  as  recommended  in  the 
Appendix  *. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firll  be  doled  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and  other 
hot  things,  but  fliould  have  its  body  opened  with  an 
emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned  above  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on 
its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire  I have  fel- 
dom feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it 
fliould  happen,  however,  not  tofucceed,  a little  brandy 
or  other  Ipirits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quan- 
tity of  warm  water,  and  a tea  fpoonfui  of  it  given  fre- 

* Sq€  Appendix,  Laiaiivc  absorbent  Mixture* 
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quently  till  the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little 
pqapermint  water  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They  hap- 
pen chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the  neck, 
under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other  parts  that 
aremoiftened  by  the  fvveat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are  in  a great  meafure  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  mofl;'  efledtual  means  of  pre- 
venting them  are,  to  walh  the  parts  frequently  with 
cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and  in  a word, 
to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpedts  thoroughly  clean. 
When  this  is  not  fuflicicnt,  the  excoriated  parts  may 
be  fprinkled  with  abforbent  or  drying  powders  ; as 
burnt  hartfliorn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs’  claws  prepared, 
and  the  like.  When  the  parts  affefted  are  very,  fore, 
and  tend  to  a real  ulceration,,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a 
little  fugar  of  lead  to  the  powders,  or  to  anoint  the 
place  vjith  the  camphorated  ointment.  If  the  parts  be 
wafhed  with  fpring  water,  in  which  a little  white  vi- 
triol has  been  diflolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully.  One  of  the  befl:  applications  for  this  pur- 
pofe is  to  diflblve  fome  fuller’s  earth  in  a fufficlent 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  after  it  has  flood  till  it  is 
cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts  once  or' 
twice  a day. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noflrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  a 
grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely, 
and  likewifc  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or 
fwallow. 

Some  in  tliis  cale  order,  after  a fuitablc  i>urge, 'two 
or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  dilfolvcd  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  filtered,  to  be  applied 
now  and  then  to  the  noflrils  with  a'linen  rag.  We- 
delius  fays,  if  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the 
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fame  quantity  of  elaterium,  be  dissolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  majoram  water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe  as 
above  diredled,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus  without 
fneez.ing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; but  I 
have  never  found  any  thing  necessary,  befides  rubbing 
the  nofe  at  bed  time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or  frefh 
butter.  This  refolves  the  hith,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicat(^  ftatc  of  children  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  adduced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  dilbrders 
are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom,  however, 
dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  confidered  as  difeafes, 
unlefs  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue  fo  long  as  to 
exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over  quantity  of 
food  ; by  food  that  is  of  luch  a nature  as  to  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much<;  or  by  the  fenfibility 
of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to  render 
them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the  mildeft- 
clement.  ^ 

When  vomiting  is  occaftoned  by  too  much  food,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleanfing  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a 
few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  folutioii  of  emetic 
tartar,  as  mentioned  belbre.  \Vhen  it  is  o\ving  to 
food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  changed,  and  aliment  oF  a milder  nature  iubftitutcd' 
in  its  ftead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  degree 
of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  au  irritability  of  the  nerves 

* Some  nurses  remove  this  complaint  by  sucking  the  child’s  nose. 
This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  • but  vs'heii  iiurs.-s  have  the 
resolution  to  do  it,  I am  Tar  from  discouraging  the  practice. 
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of  the  ftomacli , fuch  medicines  as  have  a tendency  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  fenfi- 
bility,  may  be  ufed.  The  firft  of  thcfe  intentions  may 
be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  rhubarb  and  orange  peel ; 
and  the  fecond  by  thefaline  draughts,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. 

In  obfUnate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal  me- 
dicines may  be  alii  fled  by  aromatic  fomentations  made 
with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  fliomach  ; 
or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomacli  plaft  er,.  with  the  addition  of 
a little  theriaca. 


OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs  may  be  generally  reckoned  falutary  when 
the  ftools  are  four,  slimy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not 
the  difeharge,  but  the  produftion  of  fuch  ftools,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the  purging  is 
thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  checked  too  fud- 
denly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially  when  the 
child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on  the  fkin  has 
difappeared.'  Sometimes  an  evacuation  of  this  kind 
fucceeds  a humid  ftateof  the  atmofphere  in  which  cafe 
it  may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quan- 
tity of  watery  humours,  which  woirid  othervvife  tend  ' 
to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and  af- 
terwards to  exhibit  finall  and  frequent  doles  of  rhu- 
barb ; iiiterpofing  abforbent  medicines  to  mitigate  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  beft  purge,  in  this  cafe^ 
is  magnefia  alba.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and 
laxative,  and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

' The  antimonial  wine,  which  afts  both  has  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  inr  this  cafe,  i 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned  | 
to  the  weakeft  conftitution,  and  not  being  difagreeablc  I 
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io  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  occafion 
lenuircs.  Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the 
Hifeale,  and  pave  the  wav  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If 
however  the* patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medi- 
:ine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eiglit  hours,  till 
the  ftools  begin  to  aifume  a more  natural  appearance  ; 
ifterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to  intervene 
aetween  the  dofes.  When  it  is  neccITarv  to  repeat  the 
medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ought  always  to  be  a 
ittle  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  generally  diininiffied 

jy  ufe.  , 

Some,  upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  a loofenef^,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  ot  ablbrbent  medicines  and 
iftringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before  the  offend*" 
:ng  humours  are  difeharged,  though  the  difeafe  may 
ippear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  after- 
wards breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often 
proves  fatal.  x\fter  proper  evacuations,  however,  thefe 
medicines  may  be  adminiftered  vyith  confiderable  ad- 
V’antage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reftleffnefs  remain  after  the 
domach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea  fpoonful 
pf  the  fyrup  of  poppies  ihay  be  given  in  a little  fjmplc 
dnnamon  water  three  or  four  times  a day  till  theft 
I'yrnptoms  have  ceaftd. 

or  EPvUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  leldom  free  from 
iruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  however,  arc 
not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to, be  dried  up 
)ut  with  the  greateff  cautioif  They  tend  to  free  the 
jodies  of  infants  from  luirtrul  humours,  which,  if  rc-»’ 
:ained,  luigiit  produce  fatal  diCorders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to  im- 
• proper  food  and  neglect  ot  cleanlincfs.  If  a child  be 
‘Huffed  at  all  hours  with  food,  that  its  ftomach  is  not^ 
able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  affimila- 
ted,  Inftead  of  nourifliing  the  body,  fills  it  with  grofs 
humours.  Thefe  imift  cither  break  out  iri  form  of 
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eruptions  upon  the  or  remain  in  the  body,  and 

occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  diforders.  That  ne- 
glea  of  clcanlincfs  is  a very  great  caufe  of  eruptive  dif- 
erders  mufl  be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of 
the  poor,  and  of  all  who  dfefpife  cleanlinds,  are  almofl 
conftantly  found  to  Iwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  fcab,  itch,'and  other  eruptions. 

■ When  eruptions  are  the  effea  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  fbme  drying  medicines  will  be 
neceffary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is  more  fafe 
for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than  fulphur,  pro- 
vided  it  he  prudently  ufed.  A little  of  the  flowers  of 
fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frelh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s 
lard,  and  the  parts  affedled  frequently  touched  with  it. 

• The  moil  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children,  are  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcabbed  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  1 have  frequently  known  chil- 
^dren  feized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  thev  died 
foon  after  the  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  bv  flie 
application  of  drying  medicines  The  cure  ought 

t.  ■ ■ 

I some  time  ago  saw  a very  striking  instance  of  fclic  danger  of 
SubstrtiUing  drying  medicines  in  iHe  place  of  cleanliness  and  ulio/e- 
some  foodv  Foundling  Hospital  at  Ackwortfi,  where  the  chil- 

dren  were  grievously  afflicted  with  scabbv  heads,  and  other  cuia  - 
peous  disorders,.  Upon  eiujuirj’,  it  was  (ound  that  very  little  attention 
-was  paid  either  lo  the.sfAindness  or  propriety  of  their"^prnvisions,  and 
that  cleanliness  was  totally,  neglected  j accordingly  it  was  advised 
that  they  should  have  more  wholesome  food,  and  he  kept  thoroughly 
clean.  This  advice  however  was  not  /bllowed.  It  was  loo  trouble- 
some to  the  servants,  supenntendants,  &c.  The  busine.ss  was  to  l>e 
done  by  medicine  ; which  was  accordingly  atteropied,fbuL  had  nearly 
»jiroved  fatal  to  the  >^'hole  house..  Fevers,  and  other  internal  ih’.sor- 
ders,  immediately  appeared,  and  at  length  a putrid  dysentery,  wiiich 
proved  so  infectious  lliat  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children, 
and  .spread  over  a considerable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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ilways  firft  to  be  attempted  by  keepine;  the  head  very 
dean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brudiing  away 
:he  fcabs,  See.  If  this  is  not  lufticient,  let  the  head  be 
haved  once  a week,  waflied  daily  with  foap  fuds,  and 
rently  anointed  with  a liniment  made  of  train  oil  eight 
)unces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder,  one  drachm, 
\nd  if  there  be  proud  flefli,  it  fliould  be  touched  \vith 
i bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled  with  a little  burnt 
dum.  While  thefe  things  are  doing,  the  patient  rauft 
ae  confined  to  a regular  light  diet,  the  body  mult  be 
cept  gently  open,  and  cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to 
■!e  avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  conlequenccs  from 
fopping  this  difeharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially  iii 
:hildren  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the  neck 
^rarm,  which  maybe  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  ffrong,  and  the  conftitution  be  fomewhat 
nended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  iii  cold  weat- 
her. They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet  or 
lands  being  long  wet  or  cold,  and  afterwards  fuddenly 
icated.  When  children  are  cold,  inflead  of  taking 
;xercife  to  v/arm  themfclves  gradually,  they  run  to 
:he  fire.  This  occafions  a fu.lden  rarefaftion  of  the 
uimours,  and  an  infraction  of  the  veffels  ; which  being 
)ften  repeated,  the  velTcls  are  at  lalt  over  diflended, 
aid  forced  to  giv’’e  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft  be 
equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red 
md  Iwell,"  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and  to  have 
he  affeCted  parts  frequently  rubbed  with  muftard  and 
irandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  nature.  They 
jugiit  like  wile  to  be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept 
warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm  allies  between  cloths 
:o  the  fwdlecl  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce 
'hem.  When  there  is  a fore,  it  mult  be  drclfed  with 
iTurner’s cerate,  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of 
:erus,  or  loine  other  drying  ointment!  Thele  fores  arc 
ndeed  trbublefomc,  but  feldom  dangerous.  They  ge- 
nerally heal  as  fbon  as  the  warm  weather  let?  in. 
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OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fnddenly  with  tins 
difeafe,  which  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal 
It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. On  the  raft  coafl;  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the 
Croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the  Chock,  or  Stuffing. 
In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  I have  obferved  it, 
the  gcod  women  call  it  Rihng  of  the  Lights.  It  feems 
to  be  a fpecies  of  afthma,  attended  with  very  acute  and 
violent  catarrhal  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  w’et  fea* 
fons.  It  is  mofl  common  upon  the  fea  coaft,  and  in  low 
marfliy  countries.  Children  of  agrofs  and  lax  habit  are 
iiioft  liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known  it  heredi- 
tary. It  generally  attacks  children  in  the  night,  after 
having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold  eaflerly  winds 
through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  flioes, 
wet  clothes,  ‘ or  any  thing  that  obflrufts  the  perf]^ira- 
tion,  may  occafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  labo- 
rious breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confider- 
able  diflance.  The  voice  is  fliarp  and  (brill,  and  the 
face  is  generally  much  fluflied,  though  fometimes  it  is 
of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms, 
his  feet  (liould  immediately  be  put  into  w^arm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled  §,  and  to  have  a laxative 
clyfter  adminiftered  as  foou  as  poflible.  He  fhould  be 
made  to  breathe  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water  and 
vinegar  ; or  an  emollient  deco£lion,  or  emollient  ca- 
taplafms  or  fomentations  may  be  applied  round  his 
neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a buffering  plafler  j 
muff  be  applied  round  the  neck,  or  between  the  (lioul-  I 
ders,  and  tlie  child  may  take  frequently  a table  fpoon-  i 

I 

§ In  this  disease  bleeding  is  not  always  proper  j but  in  very  full 
. RUbits  it  must  certainly  be  of  use. 
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fal  of  the  following  julep — Take  penny  royal  water 
three  ounces,  iyrup  of  altllea  and  poppies,  each  one 

ounce  ; mix  them  together. 

is  found  to  have  a good  effe£t  in  this  cafe. 
It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  a clyfter,  and  taken 
bv  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafoetida  may  bedif- 
folved  in  an  once  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  and  three 
ounces  of  penny  royal  water  : — a table  Ipoonful  of  the 
mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the 
patient’s  ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the 
afafoetida  may  be  clifiblved  in  a common  clyfter,  and  ad- 
miniftered  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  abates 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  as  wet 
feet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  wind,  See.  Children  who 
have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe 
.conflitutions  feem  to  dilpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 
their  diet  properly  regulated  ; all  food  that  is  vifeid 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafliy  iruits, 
are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a drain 
conftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their  body,  by 
means  of  a feton  or  ilTue.  I have  fometimes  known  a 
Burgundy  pitch  plafter,  worn  continually  between  the 
fhoulders  for  feveral  years,  have  a very  happy  effed 
in  preventing  the  return  of  this  dreadful  d border. 

I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  yt^illiain  Tumbull 
in  London,  a physician  of  great  experience,  and  wlio  from  iiis  former 
situation  on  the  north  east  coast  of  Lngland,  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  symptoms  and  progress  ot  this  disease.  He  observes 
he  never  found  blistering  of  any  service,  and  recmr.mends  cataplasms 
of  garlic,  c-amphor,  ahd  Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  to  the  throat 
and  soles  of  the  feet  ; he  likewise  recommends  boluses  of  cainfilior, 
castor,  valerian  ror>t,  salt  of  liartsliorn,  and  musk,  adapted  to  the  age. 
strength,  &c.  of  the  patient  ; alter  which  he  advises  two  .spoontuls  of 
the  following  decoction — Takeof garlic  and  distilled  vinegar,  eacii  an 
ounce,  hyssop  water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together, 
gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  hone/. 
Let  the  whole  be  simmered  over  a gentle  lire,  and  afterwards  sUaiaed 
tor  ujc. 


t 1 


OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  above  a tenth  parth  of  in- 
fants die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding  from  the 
irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the  jaws,  oc- 
cahoning  inflammations,  fevers,  convuifions,  gangrenes, 
See.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in  a great  meafure  owing 
to  the  gre^t  delicate  and  exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyflera  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  in- 
creafed  by  an  effeminate  education.'  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  children  who  are  delicately  brought  up, 
always  fuffer  moff  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  con- 
vulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixtli  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; firft,  the  inci- 
fores,  or  fore  teeth  : next,  the  canini,  or  dog  teeth  \ 
and  lallly,  the  molares  or  grinders.  About  the  feventh 
year,  there  comes  a new  let ; and  about  the  twentieth 
the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  faprentia:,  the 
teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth  flaver 
much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When  the  teeth- 
ing is  difficult,  elpecially  when  the  dog  teeth  begin  to 
make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  flartings 
in  his  deep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watchings,  gripes, 
green  Ifools,  the  thruffi,  fever,  difficult  breathing.,  and 
convuifions. 

.Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
riient  as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be  bound 
it  mull  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyflers  or  gen- 
tle purgatives  ; as  manna,  magncfia  alba,  rhubarb,  fen- 
na,  or  the  like.  The  food  ffiould  be  light,  and  in  fmall 
quantity  ; the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak  and  diluting, 
as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime  tree  flowers  ; to 
which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be 
added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neccflary ; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
iparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  winch  they 
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^ear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fvveating 
agree  much  better  with  them,  and  arc  generally  more 
beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that  wlien  an 
inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in  vain, 
if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a , leech  under 
each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with  conyulfion  fits,  a 
bliftering  plafler  may  be  applied  between  the  flioulders, 
or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teeth- 
ing, he  never  fouu':  any  remedy  fo  cffieftual  as  two, 
three  or  four  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartfliorn  in  a fpoonful 
of  Ample  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
every  four  hours.  The  number  of  doles  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix.  I have  often  preferibed  this  medicine 
with  luccefs,  but  always  found  a larger  dole  necelTary, 
It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  chilr!,  and  wheacoilivenefs 
docs  not  forbid  it,  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy  pitch 
plafler,  between  their  flioulders.  This  generally  eafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teetii  are 
cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
wliole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occa- 
fion  requires,  and  ought  to^|/.ie  renewed  at  leaft  once  a 
fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rubbing 
the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages.  See.  ; but  from  thele 
much  is  not  to  be  expeded.  If  any  thing  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  nfed,  we  would  recommend  a little  fine  honey, 
which  may  be  nibbed  on  with  the  finger  three  or  four 
times  a day.  Children  arc  generally  at  this  time  dif- 
poTed  to  ghew  whatever  they  grt  into  their  hands.  For 
this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  without  fomevvhat 
that  will  yield  a little  to  the  prdTure  of  their  gums,  as 
acrufl  of  bread,  a wax  candle,  a bit  of  liquorice  root 
or  fuch  like.  ’ 

^^'ith  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
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known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obflinatc  cafes, 
however^  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger  nail,  the  edge  of  a fixpenny  piece  that  is 
worn  thin,  or  any  (harp  body  wlrich  can  be  with  fafety 
introduced  into  the  mouth  ; but  the  lancet  in  a fl^alful 
hand,  is  certainly  the  tnofl  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teetiiing  lefs  difficiilt,  parents 
ought  to  take  care  that  their  children's  food  be  light 
and  wholefome,  and  their  nerves  be  braced  by  fuf- 
ficient  exercile  without  doors,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath. 
See.  Were  tbefe  things  duly  regarded,  they  would 
have^a  much  better  effetl  than  teething,  necklaces,  or 
other  nonfenfical  amulets,  worn  for  that  purpole. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

Tliis'difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  tlie 
age  of  nine  months  and  tw'o  years.  It  appeared  firlf 
in  England  about  the  time  manufactures  began  to. 
flourifh,  and  flill  prevails  moft  in  towns  where  the  in- 
habitants follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negleCt  either  to  take  proper  exercile 
themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  neg- 
leCt  exercife,  and  live  upon  a weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expected  to  bring  forth  f);rong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find  that  thechiUrcii 
of  - fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  ^rickets,  the 
ferophnia,  conliimptions,  or  fuch  like  dilealcs.  Chil- 
dren begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  lile,  wlio  are 
fubjea  To  the  gout,  gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafe?, 
or  who  have  been  often  afflifted  with  the  venereal  dii- 
eafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewile  very  liable  to  the 
rickets 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  confliitutioner  relaxes 
.the  habit  ot  children,  as  the  Imall-pox,  measles,  teeth- 
ing, the  hooping  cough,  See.  difpofes  them  to  this  dif- 
cafe.  It  may  likewise  be  occafioned  by  improper 
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as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  lo  vifcid 

that  the  flomach  cannot  digeft  it.  ^ 

Bad  mirfin?  is  the  chief  caiile  of  this  dileafe.  n 

the  nurfe  is  either  difealed,  or  has  not  ^ 

to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  Bnt  children 
fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  niirfes,  than  want  of 
food,  .\llowinfr  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,,  or  nM- 
keeping  it  thoroughly  dean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  moft 

‘’^The'^vlnfrf free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to  chil- 
dren in  thisrefpeft.  When  a nurle  lives  m a cl^ofe 
fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined,  *n^ 
k too  iiidoient  to  carry  her  child  abroad  ^ °P.=“ 
air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child 
Ihoukl  always  be  in  motion,  unlefs  when  afleep  , if 
be  futfer«d  to  lie  or  fit,  inftead  of  being  tolled  and  dan.c 

died  about,  it  will  not  thrive.  ^ ^ H.iq  fUfeafe 

SYMPTOMS.' -At  the  beginning  of  this  dileaie 

the  child’s  flefti  grows  foft  and  Habby  ; its  ftrength  iS 
diminiflied  ; it  lofcs  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks  more 
grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural 
. Ls  not  cboofe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly  be- 
come too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other 
face  appears  full  and  the  complexmn  flo  id. 
the  bones  begin  to  be  affefted,  cfpecially  in  the  more 
Ibft  and  Ipungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles 
become  thicker  than  ufual  ; the  fpme  or  back  bone 
puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape  ; the  breaft  is  li  tewi  e 
deformed,  and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow, 
crooked.  All  thefe  fymptoras  vary  accoroing  to  the 
violence  of  tUe  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally  qtncl^ 
but  feeble  ; the  app.  tite  and  digeftion  for  the  moft 
part  bad  ; the  teeth  come  flowly  and  with  difficulty, 
and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out  .ifterwards.  Ricketty 
children  generally  have  great  acnttnels  of  m*™.  ““ 
an  underftandiBg  above  tlicii-  years.  Whether  this  is 
owing  to  their  being  more  in  the  company  ot  adults 
than  other  children,  or  to  th . preternatural  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  brain  is  not  material. 

IIEGIMEN  - As  this  difeale  is  always  attenoea 

3T 
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w th  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  our  chief 

forV"  * 'i  ftrengthen  th- 

- folids.  and  to  promote  digeftion  and  the  due  nrepara- 

, ion  of  the  fluids.  Thefc  important  ends  wiil  be^beft 

noiirifliing  diet,  fuited  to  the 
ge  and  Ilrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fiif- 
hc.ent  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either 
neglefts  her  duty,  or  does  not  underftand  it,  flic  fliould 
be  changed.  If  the  feafon  .be  cold,  the  cliild  ought  to 
be  kept  warm;  and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  itWht 

to  be  kept  cool  ; as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it,  and 
too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effea.  The 
limbs  Ihould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand, 
and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  polTible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifliing,  as  good 
bread,  roallec  flelh  &c.  Bifeuit  is  generally  Reckoned 
the  heft  bread,  and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal,  rabbits,  or 
mu  ton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  mofl;  proper  flefli. 
Iphe  chila  be  too  young  for  flelh  meats,  he  mav  have 
nee,  millet,  or  pearl  barley,  boiled  with  railins,  to 
which  may  be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice  ; his  drink 
may  be  good  claret,  mixed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  chirct,  may  give  the  - 

child  now  and  then  a wine  glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good 
porter.  . ^ 

^P^iicines  are  here  of  little  avail, 
^he  difeale  may.  often  be  cured  by  the  niirfe,  but  fd- 
dom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs  habit, 
gentle  vomits,  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb,  may- 
f^metimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry  gff 
the  difeale  ; that  mufl  depend  chiefly  upon  fiich  ihinos 
as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyflem  ; for  which- purpolb, 
belides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  \Ve  would  re- 
commend the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the  warm  fea lb n. 

It  mufl  however  be  iifed  with  prudence,  as  fome  rick- 
€tty  children  cannot  bear  it.  The  befl  time  for  uling 
the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fliould 
be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he 
comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fliould  be  weakened  by 
the  cold  bath,  it  mufl;  be  difeontinued. 

i ^ 
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Sometimes  ifTaes  have  bt^n  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neccfTary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infnfion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  v/ould  be  of  fervice,  were 
it  polfible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  medicines  which  have_  been,  re^- 
commended  for  the  rickets  ; but  as  there  is  more  dan- 
ger in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  n'egleding  them  altoge- 
thei\  we  choofe  rather  to  pafs  them  over,  and  to  re- 
commend a proper  regimen  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be 
depended  on. 

OF  CONVUL^ONS. 

Thoiip-h  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convulfions 
than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the  mod  part 
only  a fymptom  of  Ibme  other  malady.  Whatever 
greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves,  may  occafion 
convuUions.  Hence  infants  whole  nerves  are  eafily  af- 
fcfbrd,  are  often  thrown  into  convulfions  by  any  thing 
that  irritates  th&  alimentary  canal ; likewife  by  teeth, 
ine,  ftrait  clothes,  the  approach  of  the  fmall  pox,  rtica.p 
fles,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of  the 
flomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents,  or  renders  thele  mild  and  inoffenfive,  will 
.generally  perform  a cure  ; wherefore,  if  the  child  be 
coftive,  the  bed  vvay  will  be  to  begin  with  a clyder, 
and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be 
r repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean  time 
‘ kept  open  by  gentle  dods  of  magnefia  alba,  or  fmall 
quantities  of  rhubarb,  mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs* 

I claws. 

Convulfions  which  precfcde  the  eruption  of  the  fmall 
; pox  or  mcaflfs,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe  making  their 
^appearance.  The  principal  danger  in  this  cafe  arifes 
from  the  fears  and  apprehenlions  of  thofe  who  have 
the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions  are  very  alarming, 
dnd  fomething  mud  be  done  to  appeafe  the  affrighted 
parents,  narfes,.  c^c.  Hence  the  unhappy  infant  oftett 
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undergoes  bleed ine;,  blifterihg,  and  feveral  other  ope* 
rations,  to  the  great  danger  of  his  life,  when  a little 
time,  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in 
a mild  clyfter,  would  have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of  teetir, 
befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recommend  blif- 
tering,  and  the  nfe  of  antifpafmodic  medicines,  as  the 
tindture  of  foot,  afafoetida,  or  caftor.  A few  drops  of 
any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  white  win'e 
whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any' external  caufe=, 

#s  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  bandages. 
See.  thefe  otight  immediately  to  be  removed,  though  in 
this  cafe  taking  away  the  caule  will  not  always  remove 
the  effeft,  yet  it  ought  always  to  be  done.  It  is  no? 
likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long  as  the  caufe 
which  firh:  gave  rife  to  the  diforder  continues  to  aft. 

When  a child  isftiz,ed  with  convulfions  without  ha- 
ing  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething;  or  any  rafh  or  other  difeharge  that  has  beea 
fuddenly  dried  up  ; we  have  reafon  to  conclude  thatdt 
is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  immediately  from  > 
the  brain.  Cafes,  however,  of  this  kind  happen  but  fel- 
dom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds 
from  an  original  fault  in  the  formation  or  ftru6lure  of 
the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expeft  that  it  fliould  yield 
to  medicine.  But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even 
of  convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from  the 
brain,  fome  attempts  fliould  be  made  to  remove  them. 
The  chief  intention  to  be  purfiied  for  this  purpofe,  is 
to  make  fome  derivation  from  the  head,  by  bliftering 
purging,  and  the  like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues  or  fetons 
may  be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the  flioulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  bead,  or  a dropfy  in  the  brain, 
^lay  affeft  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet  as  the  latter 
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are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought  it  would 
be  mofl  proper  to  place  it  among  the  difeares  of  in* 
fants. 

CAUSES. A clropry  of  the  brain  may  proceed 

from  injury  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  fallsj  blows,  or 
the  like  ; it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  original  lax- 
ity or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ; from  Icirrhous  tumours 
or  cxcrefccnces  within  the  Ikull ; a thin  watery  ftate  of 
the  blood  ; a diminilhed  fecretion  of  urine  ; a fudden 
check  of  the  perfpiration  ; and  laftly,  from  tedious  and 
lingering  dheafes,  which  walte  and  confume  the  pa- 
tient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeale  has  at  firfl  the  ap- 

pearance of  a How  fever;  the  patient  complains  of  a 
pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  ; he 
fhuns  the  light  ; is  lick,  and  fometimes  vomits  ; his 
pulfe  is  irregular,  and  fometimes  low  ; though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep  ; he  is  fometimes 
delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objefts  double  ; towards 
the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated, 
the  checks  fluflied,  the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and 
convulfions  enfue. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  beea 

found  fufficient  to  carry  ofFa  dropfy  of  the  brain.  Itl^ 
laudable, -however,  to  make  fomc  attempts,  as  time  or 
chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which  at 
prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally 
uled  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  with  calomel,  and 
bliftering  plaflers  applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  of 
the  head.  To  whicli  v/e  would  beg  leave  to  add  diu- 
retics, or  medicines  which  promote  the  Itcretion  of 
urine,  fuch  as  arc  recommended  in  the  cotmnon  dropfy„ 
A difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife  to  be  promo- 
ted by  cauiing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the  powder  of  afariim, 
•white  helebore,  6r  the  like.  , . i 

Some  praaitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufc  of  mercury.  I have  not  been  Ib 
happy  as  to  Ice  any  iuRance  of  a cure  being  performed 
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in  a confirmeci*  clropfy  of  the  brain  ; but  in  fo  defperate 
a malady  every  thing  deferves  a trial 

The  writers  on  the  difeafes  of  children  have,  under 
the  fhow  of  predfion,  muftered  Aich  a catalogue  as  can- 
not fail  to  be  alarming  to  parents.  They  have  direfted 
the  application  of  medicine  upon  all  occafions  j whereas 
a proper  treatment  of  the  child,  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  inculcate,  will  render  thefc  in  general 
unnecelTary.  The  milk  of  the  mother  is  at  once  the 
beft  food  and  phyfic,  and  if  fhe  take  care  of  her  own 
health  by  a proper  diet  and  regimen,  the  child  will 
efcape  thofe  complaints  which  are  often,  in  a great 
meafure,  occafioried  by  the  drugs  it  fwallows.  Exercile 
in-the  open  air,  and  the  regular  ufe  of  the  cold  bath, 
will  be  a complete  perfervative  againft  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  a relaxed  and  nervous  fyftem.  The  fl-zin 
and  body  thus  braced,  will  be  neither  liable  to  colds, 
nor  in  a great  meafure  to  external  contagion  ; or  where 
an  infe£^ious  difeafe  does  not  attack  hihi,  the  purity  of 
» the  habit  will  deftroy  its  malignity;  and  the  onI\  in- 
fantile malady  refpedting  which  any  particular  precau- 
tion need  be  taken,  is  the  fraall  pox,  the  procels 
of  which  is  certain  and  fafe,  and  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  parent. 


CHAP.  L. 
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TO  deferibe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and  to 
point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which  thefe 
operations  are  neceflary,  would  extend  this  article  far 

• One  reason  why  thh  disease  is  seldom  or  never  cured,  may  be, 
that  it  is  seldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a remedy; 
Did  parents  waLcli  the  first  symptoms,  and  call  a pfiysician  in  due 
time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  something  might  be  done.  But  these 
symptoms  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  and  are  often  mistaken  even 
by  pliysicians  themselves.  Of  this  t lately  savt  a striking  instance  in 
a patient,  attended  by  an  eminent  practiuoner  in  this  cit;-,  who  had 
all  along  mistaken  the  disease  for  teething. 
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beyond  the  limits  fet  ±0  it ; we  muft  therefore  confine 
our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  mod  generally  occur, 
and  in  which  proper  aflifUnce  is  either  not  aflccd,  or 
not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftrudure  of  the 
luman  body  is  indifpenfably  neceirary  to  qualify  a man 
:or  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things  may  be 
ione  to  lave  the  lives  of  their  fellovv  men  in  emergen- 
ces by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy,  it  is 
imaiing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily  performt 
jperations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a lefs 
lifficLiIt  nature  than  many  of  thofe  pei  formed  on  the 
luman  fpecies  : yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon  whe* 
her  he  will  or  not.  ,He  feels  an  inclination  to  aflifl:  his 
ellow  man  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  happen  every  hour 
^hich  give  occafion  to  cxercife  this  feeling.  The 
celings  of  the  heart,  however,  when  not  directed  by 
he  judgment,  are  apt  to  mislead.  Thus  one,  by.  a rafh 
ttempt  to  fave  his  friend,  may  fontetiraes  Jeftroy  him ; 
diile  another,  for  fear  of  doing  arhils,  (lands  flill  and 
-cs  his  bofoin  friend  expire  without  fo  much  as 
ttempting  to  relieve  him,  even  when  the  means  are  in 
IS  power.  As  every  good  man  would  wifli  to  fleer  a 
oLirfe  different  from  either  of  thefc,  it  wilfno  doubt 
e agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
pon  I'uch  emergencies. 
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No  operation  of  forgery  is  lo  frequently  nccelTary  as 
Iceding  , it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally  un- 
er  lood.  But  though  praftilbd  by  midwives,  gardeners, 
lackfnnths,  &c.  we  liavc  reafon  to  believe  that  very 
w know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  phyficians  them- 
' Ives  have  been  lo  niuch  the  dupes  of  theory  in  this 
tide,  as  to  render  it  the  lubjeft  of  ridicule.  It  is 
>wcvcr  an  operation  of  great  importance,  and  mull’ 

rvL  . “"I  performed,  be  of  lingular 

rvicc  to  those  in  diftress.  ^ 
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Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  inflamma' 
tory  fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  See.  It  is 
likea^vife  proper  in  all  topical  inflammations,  as  thofe  of 
the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder,  ftomach,  kidneys,  throat, 
eyes,  Sec.  as  alfo  in  the  afthma,  fcialic  pains,  coughs, 
head  achs,  rheamatifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and 
bloody  flux.  After  falls,  blows,  bruiles,  or  any  vio- 
lent hurt,  received  either  externally  or  internally, 
bleeding  is  neceffary.  It  is  likewife  neceftary  for  per- 
fons  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled, 
drowned,  fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,- 
or  the  like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions 
have  been  fuddenly  flopped  from  any  caufe  what^ 
erver,  except  in  fwoonings  occafioned  by  mere  weak- 
nefs  or  hyfteric  affedtions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein. 
But 'in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  'a  relation 
of  the  folids,  and  an  impoverifiied  ftate  of  the 
blood,  as  dropfies,  cacochymies,  Sec.  bleeding  is  iip- 
proper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflaitrmations  onght  always  tp  - 
be  performed  as  near  the  part  alf  £Ied  as  poilible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  method  ; but  where  a vein  ■ 
cannot  be  found,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  leeches  -om 

cupping.  ,i 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mufl  always  be  regu-' 

lated  by  the  flrength,  age,  conflitution,  manner  of  life, 
and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could  bear 
to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or  that  a deli' 
cate  lady  fliould  be  bled  to  the  fame,  extent  m a robuft. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be  let/ 
a bandage  muft  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the 
heart.  As  it  is  often  neceffary,  in  order  to  railc  the 
vein  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tiglit,  it  \yill  be  pro- 
,rer  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow, 
to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied 
at  Icaft  an  inch  and  half  from  the  place  where  the 
wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 
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Perfons  not  fkiiled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to  hleed 
n a vein  that  Jie.soVer  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  tlrey 
•an  avoi'1  it.  'I'lie  former  may  eafily  be  known  from' 
ts  pnlfatibn  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its  feeling 
larcl  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under  the  thumb. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  evqn  among  thofe  who  had 
he  character  of  being  regular  praftitioners,  to  bleed 
heir  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted,  Sure- 
y a more  ridiculous  tule  could.,  not  be  propofed.  One 
erfon  will  faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a lancet,  while 
notlier  will  lofe  almoft  the  whole  blood  of  his  body 
icFore  lie  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon  the 
late  of  the  mind  than  upon  the  body  ; bdides,  it  may 
ften  be  occafionecl  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in 
'hich  tlie  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
hough  fometimes  neceffary,  iis  a very  troublefome  and 
neertain  practice.  It  is  impoflible  to  know  what 
nantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches  : besides, 
le  bleeding  is  often  ves^y  difficult  to  fhop,  and  the 
■ounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe  who  prac- 
fe  bleeding  take  a little  more  grains,  and  accuftom 
.lemfdves  to  bleed  chil  Iren,  they  would  not  find  it 
ich  a difficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeding 
;ill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They  talk  for 
dfanceofhcad  vcdns,  l^ai’t  4V^in,5,^  br.eall  Veins',  See, 
id  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure 
il  ciilcaCes  of  the  partsJVom  whence  they  are  fuppofed 
y come,  without  cou(idorigg‘ tliat  alf  the  blood  vefieis 
•ife  from  the  licart,aml  raturn  to  it  again  ; for  which 
rafoii,  iuilef.s  in  topical  ipmmmations,  it  lignifies  very 
ttlc  from  what  part  of  Uk^  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
lis,  though  3-  h^oiifi^  prejudice,  iS' not  near  fi)  liurtfiil 
vthe  vulgar  notjion.ih^it, iht  firfi:  bleeding  willjperform 
/onders.  'i  his  belief  makes  them  often  pofipone  the 
:pcraticui  wlK.m  ii(^ef\ar>»,  luu  eirder  to  referve  it  for 
>nie  more  impe>rta»t  (uccafioui  and  wheai  th«y  think 
iemfdves  ia  extreme  danger  they  fly  to  it. for  relief, 
hether  it  be  proper  or  not.  Bleeding  at  certain  ftated 
criodsor  fcafons  has  likewife  bad  effoilfs. 
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It  is  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in  the  feet  draw 
the  humours  downwards,  and  confeqiiently  cures  dif- 
cales  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior  parts  ; but  w( 
have  already  obfcrved  that  in  all  topical  a(fe£tions,  the 
blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poflible 
When  it  isneceflary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  oi 
hand,  as  the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  t( 
ftop  too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerled  in  warn 
water,  and  kept  there  until  a fufficient  quantity  of  blooc 
be  let. 

We  (hall  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  manner  o! 
performing  this  operation  ; that  will  be  better  learneci 
by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of  deferip 
tion  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the  operatior 
as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert  hand.  Nei 
feher  is  it  neceftary  to  point  out  the  different  parts  o: 
the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be  let,  as  the  arm 
foot,  forehead,  temples,  neclc,  See.  Thefe  will  readi!) 
occur  to  every  intelligent  perfon,  and  the  foregoing 
obfervations  will  be  fufficient  for  determining  which  ol 
them  ismoft  proper  upon  any  particular  occafion.  Ir 
all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  only  to  leffen  the  gene- 
ral mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moft  commodious  pari 
of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OB  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

i 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds,  ii 
muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration,  oi 
gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  foretel  with  cer- 
tainty in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  inflamma- 
tion will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjeifture  may  hr 
formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a knowledge  oi 
the  patient’s  age  and  coiiftitmion,  Inflammations  hap* 
pening  in  a /light  degree  upop  colds,  and  without  any 
previous  indifpofition,  willmofl:  probably  be  difperfed  i 
thofe  which  follow  clofb  upon  a fever,  or  huppen  to 
perfoi)s,of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fuppu* 
rate  ; and  thofe  which  attack  very  old  people,  or  per- 
fons  of  a dropfidd  |iabit,  will  have  a ftrong  tendency 
to  gangrene. 
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If  the  inflammation  he  flight,  and  the  conftitiition 
»iind,  the  dirperfion  ought  ahvays  to  l^e  attempted. 
;his  will  be  bcft  promoted  by  a flender  diluting  diet, 
dcntifnl  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part  it- 
jlf  niuft  be  fomented,  and  if  the  fkin  be  very  tenfe,  it 
aay  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three  fourths  of 
weet  oil,  and  one  fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
overed  with  a piece  of  wax  plaflet. 

If,  notwitlifbinding  thefe  applications,  the  fympto- 
.latic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger, 
vhh  violent  pain  and  pulfacion,  k will  be  proper  to 
iromote  the  luppuratioo.  TThe  beft  application  for- 
his  purpofc  is  a ibfc  poultice,  which  may  be  renewed 
wice  a day.  If  the  fuppuration  proceeds  but  fiowly, 

raw  onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon 
he  poultice.  When  the  abfeefs  Is  ripe  or  fit  for  open- 
ng,  which  may  eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of 
he  fkin  in  the  mod  prominent  part  of  it,  fluduation 
if  matter  which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may  be 
ipened  by  a lancet,  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
sin  a gangrene  or  mortificationy  the  approach  of  which 
nay  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms  : the  in- 
lamination  lofes  its  rcdncls,  and  becomes  duflcifli  or  li- 
^id  ; the  tenfion  of  the  flcin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  fiab- 
)y  ; little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of  different  colours 
pread  all  over  it  ; the  tumour  fubfiles,  and  from  a 
iufkifli  complexion  becomes  black  ; a quick  low  pulfe, 
-vith  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerun- 
ners of  death. 

When  thefe  Tymptoms  fird  appear,  the  part  ought 
:o  be  drefled  with  London  ti'eacle,  or  a cataplafm  made 
•)f  lixivium  and  bran.  Shbuld  the  iymptoms  become 
»worfc,  the  part  muft  ‘be  fcarificd,  and  afterwards  drcfl* 
id  with  bafilicum  foftciield  with  oil  of  turpentine.  All 
the  dreflings  mud  be  applied  warm.'  With  regard  to 
internal  medidnesf,  the  pitient  mud  be  fupported  with 
generous  cordials,  and  tlie  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in 
as  large  dofes  as  the  domach  will  bcaf  it.  If  the  morti- 
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fied  parts  flioiild  feparate,  tlie  wound  would  become  a 
common  tilcer,  and  muft  be  treated  accordinoly. 

'This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  alUhofe  dif- 
ealbs  wnicli  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country  go  by  tlie 
names  of  biles,  impofthumes,  whitloes,  c^c.  They  are 
all  abfeeffes  in  confequence  of  a previous  inflammation, 
which,  if  poflible,  ought  to  be  difeufled  ; but  vchen  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  ruppuratibn  (liould  be  promoted, 
and  the  matter  difeharged  by  an  incifion,  if  neceffa* 
ry  ; afterwards  the  fore  tnay  be  drefied  with  yellow 
bafilicum,  or  fome  other  digeftive  ointment. 

OF  WQLINDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miffaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  v^oiinds.  Mankind  in  general 
believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments  and  plaflers,  are 
pofleffed  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  imagine 
that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the  application 
of  them,  is  however  a faft,  that  no  external  appli- 
cation whatever  contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a 
wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft, 
clean,  and  defending  them  from  the  externafair,  which 
may  be  as  effc6lually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moft 
populous  application,  while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of 
the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds With' refpe£l:  to  internal 
applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds 
as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to  remove 
any  baufe  that  might  inftru£t  or  impede  the  operations  ' 
of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures  wounds.  All 
that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacK  s,  and  to  put  the 
parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moft  favourable  to 
Nature’s 'Efforts.  • 

With  this  fimple  view  we  fhall  confider  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  Inch  fteps 
as  ought  to  taken  to  facilitate*  their  cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  a’  perfbn  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is" to  examine  whctlier  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  ift'it,  as  wood,  ftone,  iron,  lead,  glais, 
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dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe  if  pofllble  ought' 
to  be  cxtradecl,  and  the  wound  cleaned  before  any 
drclHn^s  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be  elfe^led 
with  lafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weakness  or  lofs 

blood,  they  mull  be  Ihffered  to  remain  in  the  wound, 
and  afterwards  extracted  when  he  is  more  able  < to  bear 
it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
• of  the  body,  as  the  breafl,  the  boweJs,  See,  or  where 
any  conliclerablc  blood  velTel  is  cut,  a 'Ikilftil  furgeon 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  Ibmetimes  the  difeharge  of  blood 
is  lb  great,  that  if  it  be  not  flopped,  the  patient  may 
die,  even  before  a furgeon,  tKough  at  no  great  dillance, 
can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  mult  be  done  by 
thofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  woimd  be  in  any  of  the 
limbSp  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  flopped  by  apply- 
ing a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a 
little  above  the  wound.  The  befl  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  put  a flrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
lb  hack  as  eafily  to  admit  a fmail  piece  of  Hick  to  be  put 
under  it,  which  mull  be  twilled  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a countryman  does  a cart  rope  to  fecure  his  loading, 
till  the  bleeding  Hops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he 
mull  take  care  to  twiH  it  no  longer,  as  Hrainlng  it  too 
iiiuch  might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and 
endanger  a gangrene. 

in  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied,  va- 
rious other  methods  may  be  tried  to  Hop  the  bleeding, 
as  the  application  of  Hyptics,  allringeuts,  See.  Cloths 
(lipped  in  a folutlon  of  blue  vitriol  in  v/ater,  or  the 
Hyptic  water  of  the  difpenlktories,  may  be  applied  to 
the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  Hrong 
Ipirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the 
agaric  * of  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  Hyp- 

* Dr.  ThsoI  in  his  Advice  lo  the  People,  gives  tlie  following  di. 

rections  for  gaihering,  preparing  ami  applying  tlie  agaric Gather 

in  autumn  (says  lie)  while  the  weather  lusts,  tlie  agaric  ot  the  oak  ; 
which  IS  a kind  of  tungus  or  excrescence  issuing  Irom  the  wood  of 
that  tree,  it  consists  at  first  of  lour  parts,  which  present  themselves 
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tics;  and  indeed  it  deferves  confiderablc  encomiums. 
It  is  eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every 
family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  raufl  be  laid 
upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint, 
above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to 
keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tin£tures,  and  hot  balfanis  may  be 
wfed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  cxcelfive, 
they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
mote but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a liniple 
wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  imagine  becaufe  hot  bal- 
lams  congeal  the  blood,  and  feem  as  it  were  to  folder 
op  the  wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is 
only  a deception.  They  may,  indeed,  flop  the  flowing 
by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veffels  ; but  by  render- 
ing the  parts  callous,  they  obflruft  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
> deeper  than  the  flcin,  the  befl  application  is  a bit  of 
. the  common  black  flicking  plaflcr.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  necefTary.  When 
a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe  ; this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and- is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  fefler.  In  this  cafe  the  befl  way  is 
to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called  cad- 
dis. It  mufl,  however,  not  be  ftiiffed  too  hard,  other- 
wife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  caddis  may  be  covered  with 
a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the  common  wax. 
jlafter  and  the  whole  mufl  be  kept  on  by  u proper 
bandage. 

:i*UccosiiveIy.  1.  The  outward  rind  or  .skin,  which  raay  be  thrown 
. away.  2.  I he  part  immediately  under  this  rind,  which  is  ihebesl  of  all. 
This  IS  10  be  beat  well  with  a hammer  till  it  becomes  soft  and  very 
pliable  ; this  is  ihe  only  preparation  it  require.s  and  a slice  ot  it  ol  a 
proper  size  is  lobe  appliea  directly  over  the  bursting  open  blood  ves- 
sels. ll  constriiiges  and  brings  them  close  together,  stops  the  bleeding, 
and  generally  tails  oft'  at  tlie  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part 
adhering  to  the  second,  may  serve  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  sraal- 
er  vessels  ; and  the  fourth  ?md  last  part  raay  be  reduced  to  powder,  as 

conducing  to  the  same  purpose. Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had 

sponge  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  It  must  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  and  has  nearly  the  same  eftecls, 

♦ See  Appendix,  li'ax  Fiastcr, 
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Wc  Hiall  not  fpcncl  time  in  defcribing  the  dilferait 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; commom  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
ged the  mod  commodious  method  of  applying  a ban- 
dage ; befides,  deferiptions  of  this  kind  are  not  eafily 

nnderdood  or  remembered. 

The  fil'd  drefling  ought  to  continue  on  at  lead  two 
days ; after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  fredi  lint 
applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  fiidl  drefling  dicks 
fo  clofc  as  not  to  be  remove cd  with  eafeor  fafety  to  tlic 
patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint 
dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  fofteia  it,  Ko 
as  to  make  it  come  off  cafily  at  the  next  dreffing.  Aften  - 
wards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a day  in  the 
fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thofe  who  ai^ 
fond  of  l^Ives  or  ointments  may,  after  the  wound  is  be- 
come very  fliperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  hafili- 
cum  * ; and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud 
(hoiild  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate 
of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mofl;  proper 
application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fofiteafd 
with  a little  fweet  oil  or  freffi  butter.  This  moft^bc 
applied  inftead  of  a plaffer,  andfhould  be  changed  twice 

a day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  rcafon  to  fe^r«Fi 
inflammation,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  in  a verydow 
diet.  He  miift  abftain  from  flefh,  ffrong  liquors,  add 
every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a 
full  iiabit,  and  has  loll:  but  little  blood  from  the  wound, 
he  muft  be  bled  ; and  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has 
been  greatly  weakened  by  iofs  of  blood  from  the  w'ouiid, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
Ihould  enlue.  Nature  ffioiild  never  be  too  far  exha«ift- 
cd.  It  is  always  morcTafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with 


* See  Appendix,  Yallovj  Basilkum, 
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Uiedifeafein  her  own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’^s 
itren^th  by  exceilive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  keep  perfeaiy  quiet  and 
thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or  moves  the 
pamons,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  are 
very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all  things' to  abftain 
tromvencry.  The  body  fliould  be  kept  gently  open, 
either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet 

roafted  apples,  Hewed  prunes,  boiled  fpinage  and  fuch 
like. 


OF  BURNS. 

In  light  bui  ns,  which  cio  not  break  the  Ikin,  it  is  cuf- 
toniai  y to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent 
time,  to  .iuh  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprels  upon  k, 
dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandv.  But  when  tlie 
.burn  has  penetrated  fodeep,  as  to  blifter  or  break  the 
ficin,  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  fbuie  of  the  liniment  for 
burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or  with  the  emo^l- 
lientand  drying  ointment,  commonly  called  Turner's 
cerate  *.  ^ This  may  be  mixed  witn  an  equal ‘quantify 
of  frelli  olive  oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  apnfi^d 
to  the  part  affeaed.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be 
had,  an  egg  may  be  beat  up  xvith  about  an  equal  quaw- 
■ tity  of  the  fweeteft  falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well 
till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  firfi:  two  or  three  days, 
it  fhoiild  .be  dreffed  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafilicum 
, and  Turner’s  cerate  mixed  together. 

. ...  When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high 
. degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
. gangrene  or  mortification,  the  lame  means  miifl  be  iifed 
to  prevent,  as  are  recommended  in  otherviolent  inflam- 
mations. rhe  patient,  in  this  cafe  muff  live  low,  and 
drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  muftlikmvife 
be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt 


* See  Appendix,  Turners  Cerate. 
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arts  fhoiikl  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymp- 
onls  of  mortification,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe 
hem  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of 
,’ine,  tincture  of  myrfh^  dr  other  antifeptics,  mixed 
vith  a decoftiori  of  the  Bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  mull 
kewife  be  taken  internally^  and  the  patient’s  dietmuft 
le  more  generous. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I fhall  relate 
le  treatment  of  the  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this  kind 
nat  has  occurred  in  my  practice.  A middle  aged  man, 
:f  a good  cdnftitution,  fell  into  a large  vefTel  full  of 
oiling  water,  and  miferably  fcalded  about  one  half  of 
ds  body  ; — as  his  clothes  Were  on,  the  burning  in  fome 
:arts  was  very  deep  before  they  could  be  got  off.  For 
ae  firfh  two  days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequent- 
7 anointed  with  a mixture  of  lime  water  and  oil, 
7hich  is  a very  proper  application  for  recent  burrjngs. 

• »n  the  third  day,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
iigh  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and 
:ad  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiflered.  Poultices  of 
ircad  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were  like- 
•ife  applied  to  the  affedled  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and 
iflaramation.  His  fever  ftili  continuing  high,  he  was 
I ed  a fecond  tiuie,  was  kept  finally  on  the  cooling  re- 
' imen,  took  the  faline  mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of  ni- 
e,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiflered  once  a- 
iiy.  When  the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the  parts 
ere  dreffed  with  a digeftive  compofed  of  brown  ce-  ' 
iite  and  yellow  b^filicum.  When  any  black  fpots  ap- 
eared,  they  were  flightly  fcarified,  and  touched  with 
le  tindure  of  myrrh  ; and  to  prevent  their  fpreading, 

: le  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiflered.  By  this  courfe 
I le  man  was  fo  well  in  three  ^ecks  as  to  be  able  to 
‘.tend  his  bufiuefs. 


OF  BRUISES.  • 

Bruifes  are  generally  productive  of  worfeconfeqiieii- 
;s  than  wounds.  Tlic  danger  from  them  does  not  ap- 
•ar  immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  happens 

3 ^ 
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that  they  are  neglcded.  It  is  needlels  to  give  any  dc* 
linition  of  a difeafe  lb  nnlverlally  known  ; we  (liall 
therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  mode  of  treating 
it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fulficient  to  bathe  the  part 
with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum 
may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with 
this  mixture  conhantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  more 
proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  of  wine,  or 
other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fuch 
cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to  a 
recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frelli  cow  dung.  I have 
often  .feen  this  cataplafni  applied  to  violent  contufions. 
occafioued  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch  like,  and 
never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  elted. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regi- 
men. His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink 
weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  ; as  whey  fweetened 
with  honey,  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  barley,  cream- 
tartar  whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  brnifed  part  may  be 
bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  directed  above ; 
and  a poultice  made  by,  boiling  crumbs  of  bread,  cider 
flowers,  and  camomile  flowers,  in  equal  quantities  of 
vinegar  and  water,  -applied  to  it.  The  poultice  is  pe- 
cidiarly  proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife. 
' It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the , ftruCture  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deflroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  of 
fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  difii- 
cult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  a.fteCted  the  fore  will  not 
heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place  ; that  is,  before 
the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very  flow  opera- 
ration,  and  may  .even  require  feveral  years  to  be  com- 
pleated.  Hence  it  happens  that  thefe  fores  are  fre- 
■ quently  miftaken  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  treated  as 
Inch,  though  in  faCt  they  proceed  folely  from  the  in- 
jury v\  hich  the  folid  parts  received  from  the  blo\v^ 
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Patients  in  this  {itnation  are  peftered  with  difFerent 
vices.  Kv'ery  one  wlio  fees  them  propofes  a new 
iinedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various 
xd  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length  cen- 
tred abfolutely  incurable.  The  beft  method  of  ma- 
ging  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s 
nftitution  does  not  fuffer  by  confinement  or  impro- 
■;r  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  them  but  fome 
rnple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a 
mltice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled  camomile  fiow- 
:S,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nourifh  the  part,  and 
•jcp  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affifted,  will 
•nerally  in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the 
ifeafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foaii 
^Is. 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes, 
'•  impofthumes  improperly  treated  ; they  may  like- 
I fe  proceed  from  an  ill  flate  of  thediumours,  or  what 
jay  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  never  to  be  haftily 
ded  up,  other  wife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient 
iicers  happen  mofl  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life  ; 
i d perfons  who  hegledt  exercife,  and  live  grofsiy,  are 
oft  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented 
retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  open- 
g artificial  drains,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a wound  by  its 
fchargiug  a' thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often  fo 
:rid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin,  by  the  hard- 
tils  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or  edges, 
r the  time  of  its  duration,  c^c. 

It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge  whe- 
*.er  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  general, 
1 ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of  body, 
ould  be  luffered  to  continue  open,  at  Icaft  till  the 
>nftitutiori  has  been  fo  far  changcrl  by  proper  regimen 
’ the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpofed  to  heal 
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of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  wliicli  are  the  cffedl  of 
malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes,  may  ger<crally 
be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored 
for  fbme  time.  Xhe  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
attempted  too  Toon,  nor  at  any  tinie  without  tlie  ufe 
of  purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have«,  by  a wrong  treatment,  dege- 
nerated into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good,  they 
may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  Wiien  ulcers 
either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or  come  in  theii 
Read,  they  muR  be  cautioufly  healed.  If  an  ulcer  con- 
duces to  the  patient’s  health,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; but  if  on  the  con- 
trary, it  waRCs  the  Rrength,  and  confumes  the  patient, 
by  a flow  fever,  it  fliould  be  healed  as  foon  as  polfible. 

"We  would  earnefliy  recommend  a Rri£t  attention 
to  thefe  particulars  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
labour  under  this  difordcr,  particularly  perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life  ; as  we,  have  frequently  known  people 
throw  away  their  lives  by  tlie  want  of  it,  while  they 
were  extolling,  and  generoiifly  rewarding  thofe  whom 
they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their  executioners. 

The  moR  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  falted  and  high  feafoned 
food,  all  Rrong  liquors,  and  to  leflen  the  ufual  quantity 
of  flefli  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open 
by  a diet  conflRing  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegeta- 
bles, and  by  drinking  butter  milk,  whey  fweetened 
with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient  fliould  be  cheer*- 
ful,  and  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eaflly  bear. 

When  the  bottoni  and  fldes  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a day  with  a 
little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  drelfed 
with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Sometimes  it 
it  will  be  necelfary  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fca- 
rified  with  the  lancet,  ‘ / 

Lime  water  has  been  frequently  known  to  have 
very  happy  effeRs  in  the  cure  of  obRinate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  direRed  for  the 
Rone  and  gravel. 
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My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  White, 
llrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  corro- 
iive  fubiimatc  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure  of 
obftinate  ill  conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently 
found  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the  doc- 
tor’s directions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dole  is  a 
table  fpoonful  night  and  morning ; at  the  fame  time 
walhing  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a day  with  it.  In  a 
letter  which  I had  from  the  doCtor  a little  before  his 

death,  he  informed  me That  he  oblerved  walhing 

the  fore  twice  a day  with  the  folution  of  a triple 
ftrength,  was  very  beneficial  J. 

A fiflulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  an 
operation.  It  muft  either  be  laid  open,  fo  as  to  have  its 
callous  parts  dellroyed  by  fome  corrolive  application, 
or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the  knife  ; but 
as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert  fur- 
geon,  there  is  no  occalion  to  deferibe  it.  Ulcers  about 
the  anus  are  moft  apt  to  become  fiftalous,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  cure.  Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found 
Ward’s  fiftula  pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  this  complaint. 
It  is  not  a dangerons  medicine,  and  being  eafily  pro- 
cured, it  may  delerve  a trial ; but  as  thefe  ulcers  gene- 
rally proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  fel- 
dom yield  to  any  thing  except  a long  courfe  of  regi- 
men, alTifted  by  medicines,  which  are  calculated  to 
cprredl  that  particular  h^bit,  and  to  produce  an  almoft 
total  change  in  the  conftitution. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

WJIEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or  articu- 
lation, fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  fiinftions,  it 
is  laid  to  be  luxated  or  diflocated.  As  this  often  hap- 

f In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received  from 
tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  stocking,  as  this  prevents  the  flux  of 
humours  to  the  sores,  and  disposes  them  to  heal. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

pens  to  perfons  in  fitiiations  where  no  medical  ailifi- 
ance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and  even 
lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  Orall  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  method  of  reducing  the  moft  common  luxations,  and 
thole  which  require  immediate  afTiltance.  Any  pcrloq 
of  common  fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when 
a diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to 
the  patient,  tlian  the  inoit  expert  furgeon  can  after  the 
fwelliiig  and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe 
are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  kno  w the  flate  of  the  joint, 
and  dangerous  ijo  attempt  a rcdu£cion  ; and  by  waiting 
till  they  are  gone  off,  the  nuifcles  become  fo  relaxed, 
and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that. the  bone  can  never  after- 
wards be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by 
extenfion  alone,  which  mufl  always  be  greater  or  lefs 
according. to  the  flrengtliof  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftneis,  and  other  circumlfances, 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  any  conliderable  time,  and  a fwdling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft 
poultices  \yith  vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before  the 
redudion  is  attempted. 

..  All  that  is  necejflary  after  the  redudion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many  bad 
confequences  proceed  from  the  negle£t  of  this  rule.  A 
diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  of  the  joint  being  flretched  and  fometimes 
torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their 
flrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well  ; but  if  the 
injury  be  incre'afed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the 
parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed 
ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  llibflances,  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily 
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known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  fhut  his  mouth, 
or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do 
not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  upper  ; befides,  the 
chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  toward  one  fide, 
and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftindly,  nor 
to  fwallow  without  conhderable  difficulty. 

The  uf  iial  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is  to 
fet  the  patient  upon  a low  flool,  fo  as  an  affifhant  may 
hold  the  licad  firm  by  preffing  it  again  ft  his  breaft. 
The  operator  is  then  to  thrufl  his  two  thumbs,  being 
firfb  wrapped  u[»  with  linen  cloths,  that  they  may  not' 
flip,  as  for  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can, 
while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally. 
After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it 
ftrongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by  which  means 
the  elapfed  heads  of  tlie  javr  may  be  eafily  puffied  into 
their  former  cavities, 

The  -peafants  in  Tome  parts  of  the  country  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of 
them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s  chin, 
then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him 
up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from  the  ground. 
This  method  often  fucceeds,  bnt  v/e  think  it  a danger- 
ous one,  and  therefore  recommend  the  former. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blows, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no  af- 
fiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine  the 
neck  was  broken  ; it  is  however  for  the  moft  part  only 
partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced  by  almofl:  any 
perfon  who  has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  diflocation  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  immedi- 
ately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck  fwells 
his  countenance  appears  bloated,  his  chin  lies  upon  his 

breaft,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  towards  one 
fide. 

lo  reduce  this  ditfocation-  the  unhappy  perfbn 
fliould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  upon  the 
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ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  hlmfelf  behind 
him,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both 
hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing  his  knees 
againft  the  patient’s  fiioiilders.  In  this  pofture  he  miift 
pull  the  head  with  confiderable  force,  gently  twilling 
it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide, 
till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may 
Le  known  from  the  noife  which  the  bones  generally 
make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe, 
and  the  head  continuing  in  its  natural  Hate. 

This  is  one  of  thole  operations  which  it  is  more  ealy 
'to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  known  inllances  of 
its  being  happily  performed,  even  by  women,  and  of- 
ten  by  men  of  no  medical  education.  Ater  the  neck 
is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  lliould  be 
fuftered  to  reft  for  fome  days,  till  the  parts  recover 
their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back  bone  is 
very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  dillocated.  It  does, 
however,  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  dilloca- 
ted  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to  replace 
it,  the  patient  Ihould  be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table, 
and  the  operator  mull  endeavour  to  pulh  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should  this  method  not 
fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered  lide  may  be  fufpen- 
ded  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
ftretched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fach  as  are  out  of  place 
may  be  thruft  into  their  former  lituation. 

Thofe  diflocations  whorein  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the  moft 
difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any  inftru- 
ment  can  be  applied  internally  to  dire<ft  the  luxated 
heads  of  the  ribs  ; almoft  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly  over  a calk, 
or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move  the  fore  part  of  the 
rib  inward  towards  the  baclr,  fometimes  lhaking  it  i 
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ly  this  means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip 
uto  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  hnmerns  or  upper  bone  in  the  arm  may  be  dif- 
oCated  in  various  directions:  it  happens,  however, 
nofl:  frequently  downv/ards,  but  very  feldom  directly 
upwards.  Fromi  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well 
IS  from  its  expofnre  to  eternal  injuries,  this  bone  is  the 
mofl:  fubje<^f  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the  body.  A dii- 
ocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known  by  a depreflion 
ur  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  Ihoulder,  and  an  inability 
-;o  move  the.  arm.  When  the  diflocation  is  downward 
or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is 
'perceived  under  the  arm-pit ; but  when  it  is  backward, 
.:here  appears  a protuberance  behind  the  fljoulder,  and 
:;hearm  is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  breafl:. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
"boulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  flool,  and  to 
:aufe  an  afliftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not 
-rive  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays  hold  of 
hhe  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  exteijds 
lit.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the  patie;it’s 
-irm,  and  caules  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck  : by 
tthis,  while  a liiflicicnt  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the 
Ihcad  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  diredls  it  into  its 
[proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
rfor  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert 
Turgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  pa- 
Ttients,  1 have  generally  found  it  a very  ealy  matter  to 
r reduce  the  flioulder,  by  extending'  the  arm  with  one 
i hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the 
other.  In  making  the  extenflon,  the  arm  ought  always 
to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any 
.diredion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a px'otuberai>ce  xpay 

3Y 
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b^e  obfervccl  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards  which  the 
bone  is  pufhsd,  from  which,  and  the  patient's  inability 
to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily 
be  known. 

^ Two  affiftants  is  generally  necelTairy  for  reducing  a 
diflocation  of  the  elbow;  one  of  them  mull  lay  hold  of 
the  arm  alcove,  and  the  other  below  the  joint,  and  make 
a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the  operator  returns 
the  bones  into  their  proper  place.  Afterwards  the  arm 
muft  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome  time  with  a fling 
about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  reduced 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by 
makii^gan  extenfion  in  different  directions,  and  thruft- 
ing  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  place. 

' ■> 

V 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH.  j 

J 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  diflocated  forward  and  down-  ^ 
jward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is  ^ 
longer  than  the  other  ; but  when  it  is  difplaced  back-  > 
ward,  it  is  ufually  puflied  upward  at  the  fame  time,  by  * 
•which  means  the  limb  is  fhortened,  aqd  the  fool  is  turn-  ; 
ed  inward. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and  down-  ■ 
ward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  mufl  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fall  by  bandages,  or  held  ' 
by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an  extenfion  is  made  by 
means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a i; 
little  above  the  knee.  While  the  extenfion  is  made  the  f 
operator  muft  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  |; 
gets  into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the  .t^ 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  ex-f 
tenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  n^uft  be  puffied  inward,  v*. 

Diflocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  are  re- 
duced much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  upper 
extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  oppofite 
directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the  bones.  In 
many  cafes,  however,  the  extention  alone  is  fufficient, 
and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place,  merely  by  pulling 
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he  limb  with  a fuffident  force.  It  is  not  hereby  meant, 
hat  force  alone  is  fuffident  for  the  redu£tion  of  diflo- 
.ations.  Skill  and  addrefs  will  often  fucceed  better  than 
brcc.  I have  known  a diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced 
:>y  one  man,  after  all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by 
ix  had  proved  ineffedtual. 


CHAP.  LIL 

OF  BROKEN  BONES, 

There  is,  in  moft  country  villages^  fume  perfon 
who  pretends  to  tl^e  art  of  reducing  fra£lurcs. 
IThough  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant,  yet 
Ibme  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful  ; which  evidently 
oroves,  that  a fmall  degree  of  learning,  with  a fufficient 
lhare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mechanical  head,  will  en- 
iiblea  m'ah  to  be  iifeful  in  this  way.  We  would  how- 
:!ver  advife  people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators, 
.when  an  expert  and  ffiilful  furgeon  can  be  had : but 
iwhen  that  is  impracticable,  they  muft  be  employed ; we 
Ihall  therefore  rcconimeud  the  following  hints  to  their 
::onfideration 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet  ought 
i n all  refpeCts  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammatory  fe- 
wer. He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and  cool,  and 
Liis  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters  ; or,  if  thefe  cannot 
be  conveniently  adminiflered,by  food  that  isofanopen- 
i. ng  quality  ; as  ftewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
rooiled  Ipinnage,  and  the  like.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
;iiere  remarked,  that  perfons  who  have  been  accuflomed 
to  live  high,  are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  si 
wery  low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  efTeCVs.  There 
iis  often  a neceflity  for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  la 
forne  meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might 
require' a different  treatment. 

it  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient  im- 
medratcly  after  a fraClure,  cfpecially  if  he  be  young,  of 
‘I  full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  tim«  received  any  bruiic 
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for  contufion.  This  operation  flionkl  not  only  be  per-, 
formed  foon  after  the  accident  happens,  but  if  the  pa- 
tient be  yery  feverifli,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day. 
Wlicn  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  pecu- 
liarly necelfary.  ^ 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 
weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however,  that  he 
fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cullomary,  upon  his  back. 
This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  pa- 
tient’s fldn,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the 
fecond  week  be  may  be  gently  raifcd  up,  and  may  fit 
feveral  hours,  fupportcd  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like, 
which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  however’ 
muft  be  taken  in.raifing  him  up  and  laying  him  down! 
that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwife  the  action 
of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place.* 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and 
clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglecting  this  he  is 
often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced  to  keep 
fliifting  places  for  cafe.  I have  known  a fraftiired  thigh* 
bone,  aft^r  it  had  been  kept  ftraight  for  aboye  a fort- 
night, difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for 
life^  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  Continually  upon ’the 
ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both  uneafy  to 
the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure.  The  beft 
lituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent.  This  is  the 
pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  counter- 
ading  the  f'orco  of  the  muscles,  and  retaining  llie  fragments  of  broken 
bones,  but  as  descriptions  of  these  without  drawings  would  be  of 
Jittle  use,  I shall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  useful  performance. 
On  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fractures,  lately  published  by  my  imre- 
nious  friend  Mr.  Aitkin,  surgeon,  in  Edinburgii ; wherein  (hat  gen- 
tleman has  not  only  given  an  account;of  the  machines  recommended  in 
iractures  by  former  authors,  but  has  likewise  added  many  improve- 
ments of  his  own,  which  are  peculiarly  useful  in  compound  fractures, 
and  in  cases  where  patients  with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  traiis- 
TofUd  If om  one  place  to  another. 
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^oes  to  reft,  and  in  which  fewcfl  mufclcs  are  upon  the 
ftretch.  It  is  ealily  effected,  by  either  laying  the  pa- 
tient upon  his  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour 
this  pofitlon  of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  Ihattered  or  broken  into  fcveral  pieces. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  to  have  the 
limb  immediately  taken  off,  ^ other  wife  a gangrene  or 
mortification  ma)^  enfue.  The  horror  which  attends 
the  very  idea-of  an  amputation,  often  occafions  its  being 
delayed  in  Rich  cafes  till  too  late.  I have  known  this 
principle  operate  fo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,,  where  the 
bones  were  Mattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  w«S 
not  amputated  before  the  third  day  after  the  accident, 
when  the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render 
the  operation  ufelels. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied  with  a wound,  it 
mull  be  dreffed  in  all  refpe^ls  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken  bone, 
is  to  lay  it  perfectly  Rraight,  and  to  keep  it  quite  eafy. 
All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had  much  better  he 
wanting  altogether.  A great  many  of  the  bad  confe- 
qnences  which  fuccce-d  to  fratlured  bones,  are  owing  to 
tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
cxcefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more 
mifehief  than  would  be  occafioncd  by  the  want  of 
it.  Some  of  the  mofl  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones 
which  were  ever  known,  happened  where  no  bandages 
were  applied  at  all . Some  method,  however,  mull  be 
taken  to  keep  the  member  Ready  ; but  this  may  be 
done  many  ways,  without  bracing  it  with  a tight  ban- 
dage. 

The  bcR  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafleboard.  Thefc,  if  moiR- 
cned  before  they  arc  applied,  loon  aRume  the  fhape  of 
the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by  the  alliRr- 
ance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention.  T he  bandage  which  wc  would  recommend 
that  made  of  twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  J.t  is  much 
ca  cr  applied  and  taken  off  tlian  rollers,  ajud  anfwers 
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all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally  well.  The  fplintsr 
fliould  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for 
the  ancles,  when  the  frafture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fradtures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot  be 
properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plallcr  may  be  applied  over 
the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep  him- 
felf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occafion 
fneez-ing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like.  He  ought 
tr.  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and  would  take 
ca.  ^ that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  diftended,  by  taking 
fi  !;  '55uently  fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak 
watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  applications  fc^r  a fradlure 
is  oxy crate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  watciv 
The  bandages  ftiould  be  wet  with  this  at  every  dreP 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confequences 
than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious;  they  are 
generally  negle(Jbed.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe  he 
cannot  inake  ufe  of  it  ;but  when  a joint  is  only  {trained, • 
the  perfon,  finding  he  can  ftill  make  a fliift  to  move  it, 
is  lorry  to  lofe  his  Vinie  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In 
this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  in- 
curable malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  on^ 
ly  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a {trained  limb  in 
cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  cuftora 
of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold  water  for  a long 
time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  inflead  of  bra- 
cing the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe 
than  remove  one. 

A^rapping  a garter,  or  fbme  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  {trained  part,  is  like  wife  of  ufe.  It  helps 
to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  veffcls,  and  prevents 
the  ai^ion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  dilcale.  It 
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fhould  not,  however,  be  applied  too  tight.  I have  fre- 
.qiicntly  known  bleeding  near  the  affedtcd  part  have  a 
very  good  cfFeft : but  what  wc  would  recommend  a- 
ibovc  all,  is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
,any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  com- 
plaint * *. 


CHAP,  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftorcd.  Accidents  fre- 
<ently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means  are  not 
'ufed  to  counteract  their  effects.  No  perlon  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unlefs  where  the 
iftrinSture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  neceflary 
to  life,  is  evidently  deftroyed.  The  aCtion  of  thefe  or- 
igans may  be  fo  far  impaired,  as  even  to  be  for  fome 
ttime  imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In 
•this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow 

• cold,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  put  them  again  in  motion, 
<even  though  the  folids  fhould  recover  their  power  of 
acting.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  Jungs  has  been 
ftopped  by  unwholefome  vapour,^  the  action  of  the 
heart  by  a ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the  functions  of  the 
brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuffered 
to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo  ; but 
:if  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part" 
has  recovered  its  power  of  aCting,  the  fluids  will  again 
} begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions  will  be  rc- 
i ftored. 

I 

It  is  ahorrid  cuftom,  immediately  to  confign  over  to 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for  strains 
some  of  which  do  good  and  others  hurt  The  following  are  such  as 
‘ may  bo  used  with  the  greatest  safety,  viz.  poultices  made  of  stale  bepr 
or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  Mindererus’s 
spirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic  spirit  diluted  with  a double; 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  common  foincnUtion,  with  the  addition  of 
prandy  or  spirit  of  wine, 
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<leath  every  perfon  v/ho  has  the  mlsfoj’tune-,  by  a fall,  a 
blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appearance  of 
life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inftead  being  carried  into 
a wanu  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm 
bed,  is.  generally  hurried  away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or 
fome  other  cold  damp  houfe,  where, after  a fruitlefs  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  bleed  • him,  perhaps  by  one 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for 
dead  and  no  farther  notice  taken  of  him.  This  con- 
duct feems  to  be  the  refiilt  of  ignorance,  fupported  by 
^an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion,  v/hich  forbids  the  body 
of  a perfon  killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe 
that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground  of  this  ftuper- 
{lition  may  be,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  inquire  ; but 
furely  the  conduct  founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  ofreafoti,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
our  firft  bufinefsis  to  inquire  into  the  caufe.  We  ought 
carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance  be  lodged  in 
the  windpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that  is  the  cafe,  attempts 
xnaft  be  made  to  remove  it.  When  unwholefome  air  is 
the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be  remov- 
ed out  of  it.  If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped, 
from  any  caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the 
patient  Ihould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  watei,  01  rubbed  with 
warm  clothes,  &c.to  prou.ote  the  circulation.  Wheiv  ’ 
the  caufe  cannnot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim 
must  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  • 
-patient,  with  hot  clothe  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  * 
with  warm  fand  allies,  or  the  like. 

I fhould  no\y  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe  ac-  ■ 
cidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance,  would  of" 
ten  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely  means 
for  relieveing  the  unhappy  fufferers,  but  as  I have  been 
happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my  fubject  by  the 
learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiffot,  I fliall  content  myfe  ^ 
with  feleding  fuch  of  his  obfervatioi^  as  feem  to  be 
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c nioft  important,  and  adding  luch  of  my  o^n  as 
VC  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  pradfice. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Thougli  accidents  of  this  kind  arc  v:M*y  common, 
d extremeiv  dangerous,  yei  they  are  geueraily  the 
of  carelelsnefs.  Children  fliould  be'  taught  to 
lew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
uuths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  fwai- 
w.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty  of 
is  piece  of  imprudence:  I know  many  adults  who 

It  pins,  nails,  and  other  (harp  pointed  fubftances  in 
teir  months  upon  every  occafion,  and  fome  who  even 
sep  with  the  former  there  ali  night.  This  conduct  is 
vceedingly  injudicious,  as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty 
'her  accidents,  may  force  them  down  over  the  fub- 
iince  before  the  perfon  is  aware  f.  , 

When  any  fubilance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there 
te  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.:  either  by  extradting' 
or  pulhing  it  down.  The  fafeft.and  moff  certain 
say  is  to  extraft  it ; but  this  is  not  always  the  eafieft  ; 
;may  therefore  be  more  eligible  fometimes  to  thruft  it 
wn,  efpecially  when  the  obftruaing.body  is  of  fuch 
"laCure  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into 
e homacb.  The  fubftances  which  may  be  puflied 
.wn  w ithout  danger,  are  ail  common  nouriihing  ones, 
bread,  flcfli,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigpftible  bo- 
--es,  as  cork,  wood,  bones,,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
uc,  ought,  if  polfibie,  to  be  extra^ed,  efpeciaily  if 
t>efe  bodies  be  fliarp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh 
)ues,  bits  of  glais,  See. 

When  fuch  fubilances  have  not  paffedin  too  deep, 
= fliould  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers, 
hich  method  often  fuccecds.  When  they  are  lower, 
‘5  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a fmali  pair  of  forceps, 

y A woman  in  one  of  ouf  hospitals  in  this  city,  lately  discharged 
;reat  number  of  pins,  which  she  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of 
r business,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  side. 

3 Z 
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fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  extract  rarely 
fucceeds,  if  the  fiibftance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and 
has  defcendtd  far  into  the  gullet. 

, If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly  ap- 
plied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  employed. 
Thefe  may  be  made  at  once  by  bending  a piece  of: 
pretty  flrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  mull  be  intro, 
duced  in  the  flat  way,  and  for  the  better  conducting  it,  ! 
there  fhould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bending  at  the  end  j 
it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of  handle  to  it  ; which  | 
has  this  farther  ufe,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a firing 
tied  to  it ; a circumflance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  in:  ! 
flrument  employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  ; 
accidents  as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thele  inftru-  ( 
ments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  j 
crotchet  has.  paffed  belo'w  the,  lubflance  that  obftructs 
the  paffage,  it  is  drawn  up  qlgairi',  and  hooks  up  the  bo-  I 
dy  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient  ! 
“when  a fubflahce  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin,  or  filh 
bone,  flicks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes, 
fei'zlng'them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks,  and  thus 
difengages  them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftan-  ! 
ces,  ferves  to  break  them.  i 

'When  the  obflrudfing  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only  flop 
up 'a  part  of  the  paffage,  and  which  may  either  eafily 
elude  the  hook,  or  flraiten  it  by  their  refillance,  a kind 
of  rings,'  made  either  of  wire,  \yool,  or  filk,  maybe 
ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length  may  be  ! 
bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch  | 
diameter,  and  ’the  long  unbent  fides  bi  otight  parallel  ( 
and  near  each  other ; thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  I 
and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  | 
in  order  to  be  condu'ftOd  about  the  obftrudting  body,  f 
and  fo  toextradl  it.  ’"'More  flexible  rings  may  be  made  j 
of  wool,  thread,  fllk,  or  fmall  pack  thread,  which  may  f 
be  waxed  for  their  greater  ftrength  and  confiflcnce.  t 
One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  faft  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  P 
■vvhalebone,  or  any  kind 'bf  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  : 
means  introduced,  in  order  to  furround  the  obflrufting  f 
lubflance,  and  to  draw  "it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings* 
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Ted  through  one  another,  may  be  ufed  the  more  cer- 
nly  to  lay  hold  of  the  ob{lru6ting  body,  which  may 
involved  by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe 
,gs  have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
nce  to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then, 
turning  the  handle,  be  retained  lo  ftrongly  In  the 
g thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every  wa'^,  which 
ift  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  ocea- 
ns is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling  coiilider- 
y on  being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation  of  its 
rhilnefs  here.  If  any  fubflance  is  flopped  in  the 
diet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paffage,  a bit 
fponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part  which  is 
Ttopped,  and  beyond  the  fubflance.  The  fponge  foon 
ates,  and  grows  larger  in  this  moifl  fituation  ; and 
lend  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be  forwarded  by 
liking  the  patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Af- 
•wards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which 
is  fallened  ; and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
:"t)ugh  the  finall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed  in, 
draws  out  the  obflru6ling  body  along  with  it. 
d'he  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  foundation 
its  urefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large  piece  of 
ongc  may  be  compreffed  or  fqueez.ed  into  a fnall  fiz,e, 
winding  a flringoPtape  clofely  about^it,  which  may 
eafily  unwound  and  withdrawn,  after  the  fponge 
s been  introduced.  A a bit  of  fponge  niay  likewife 
c ompreffed  by  a piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at  one  end  ; 

■ t this  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as 
itt  to  Imrt  the  patient. 

isT  have  often  known  pins  and  otfier  fharp  bodies, 
iiicli  had  fluck  in  the  throat,  brougjifc  up  by  caufing 
l e perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a 
read,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fafer 
an  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer  the 
irpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unrucccfsful,  there 
mfinsone  more,  which  is,  , to  make  the  patient  vomit ; 
It  this  can  fearedy  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  when 
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fuch  obftrnfting  bodies  are  fimply  engaged  in,  and  not 
booked  or  fliick  into  the  Tides  of  tlie  gullet,  as  in  this 
cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes  occafion  farther  mif- 
chief.  If  the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  ex- 
cited by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two  Temples  of  ipe- 
cacuanha in  powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not 
able  to  Tvvallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite 
vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather  ; and  if 
that  fliould  not  Tucceed,  a clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco 
in  a TufUcient  quantity  of  water.  This  has  often  been 
fohnd  to  Tucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vo- 
miting had  failed. 

When  the  obflrufting  body  is  of  Tuch  a nature  that 
it  may  with  Tafety  be  puHied  downwards,  this  may  be 
attempted  by  means  of  ,a  wax  candle  oiled,  and  a little 
heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a piece  of  whale- 
bone, wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a fponge  faftened  to 
one  enck 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extract  even  thofe  bodies 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  ftomach,  we 
mufl;  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufliing  them  down,  than  fulfer  the  patient 
to  perifli  in  a few  minutes  ; and  we  ought  to  Tcruple 
this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  inflances  have 
happened,  where  the  rwallovving  of  Tuch  hurtful  and 
indigeftible  fubftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifefl  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extract;  or  pufli  down  the  fubftance  muft  prove 
ineffectual,  they  fhould  be  diTcontinued  ; becaufe  tlu- 
inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifling  in  them,  miglit 
be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftruClionitlelf  Some  have  died 
in  confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after  the  body 
which  caufed  the  obftruCtion  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making  ufe 
of,  the  patient  fliould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he  cannot, 
he  fliould  frequently  receive  by  injeCtion,  through  a 
crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the  gul- 
let, Tome  emollient  liqupr,  as  warm  milk  and  water, 
barley  water,  or  a decoction  of  mallows.  Injections  of 
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tbis  kind  not  only  foftcn  and  Tooth  the  irritated  parts, 
but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  arc  often  more  fuc- 
ccfsful  in  loofening  the  obftruftion  than  all  attempts 
with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  ob{tru£iing  body  in  the  part,  the  patient  muft 
be  treated  ns  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  'He 
fliould  be  bled,  kept  hpon  a low  diet,  and  have  his 
whole  neck  Turrounded  with  emollient  poultices.  The 
like  treatment  mull:  alfo  be  lifcd,  if  there  be  any  realbn 
to  fiifpea:  an  inflammation  of  the  paflages,  though  the 

obftructing  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  Tometimes  loofened 
the  inhering  body  more  elfectaally  than  inftruments* 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up  a Tub- 
fiance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet  ; but  this  is  ftdl  more 
proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fubftance  gets  into 
the'windpipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomiting  and  fneeiing  are 
likewife  to  he  excited.  Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet, 
have  been  frequently  difeharged  by  riding  on  horfe- 


back.  or  in  a carriage. 

Wlien  any  indigeftible  fnlffia-ncc  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fhould  nle  a very 
niild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifling  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
firinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddvn,(^s,  poUage  and  ioups. 
He  fliould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating  things,  as 
wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  Inch  liicc  ; and  his  orink 
be  milk  and  water,  barle}^  water,  or  whey. 

When  tlie  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed,  that 
the  patient  chti  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he 
mull  be  nouriflied  by  clyfters  of  Toup,  jelly,  and  the 


When  the  patient  is  in  clanger  of  being  immediately 
fuft’oeated,  and  all liopcs  cat  freeing  tim  paflagc  is  vaiiilii- 
cd,  fo  that  death  {eenis  at  hand,  it  n lpiratiou  be  not 
rcflorl’cl,  the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  or  opening  of 
the  w'ind  pine,  muft  be  direcftly  pcrioriiK^d.  As  this 
operation  is  neither  difficult  to- an  expert  Inrgeon,  nor 
very  painful  to  the  patient,  it  is  otten  the  only  method 
which  can  be  taken  to  prciei'vc  life  in  thefc  emergen- 
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cies.  We  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it 
fhould  only  be  attempted  by  perfons  flcillcd  in  furgeiy. 

OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOLJPvS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deflrudlive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen  from 
its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from  fubtle 
exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus,  air 
that  has  paifed  through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable 
of  fiipporting  fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  Hence  the 
danger  of  fleeping  in  clofe  chambers,  with  charcoal 
fires.  Some  indeed  fuppofe  the  danger  proceeds  from 
the  fulphureous  oil  contained  in  the  charcoal,  which 
is  fet  at  liberty  and  diffufed  all  over  the  chamber  ; 
while  others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room 
being  charged  with  phlogiflon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
a fituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  fleep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any 
kind.  I lately  faw  four  perfons  who  had  been  fulfoc^^ted 
by  fleeping  in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal 
had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors  in  the  fliate  of  fermentation,  contains 
fomething^oifonons,  which  kills  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  danger  in 
going  into  cellars  where  a large  quajitity  of  thefe  liquors 
is  in  a Rate  of  fermentation,  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  clofe  fhut  up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been 
many  inftancesof  perfons  being  ftrnck  dead  on  entering 
fuch  places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  diificulty 
efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  eaves,  that  have  been  very  long 
Ikut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  cleaned,  which 
have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral  years,  the  vapours 
arifing  from  them  produce  the  fame  effedts  of  thofe 
mentioned  above.  For  this  reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to 
venture  into  a well,  pit,  or  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is 
damp  and  has  been  long  done  up,  till  the  air  has  been 
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fufficiently  purified,  by  burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It 
is  eafily  lo  know,  as  has  been  obfervcd  in  a former  part 
of  this  work,  when  the  air  of  fuch  place  is  unwhole- 
ibme,  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in 
burning  fueh  or  the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn, 
people  may  fafcly  venture  in  ; but  where  they  arc  lud- 
denly  extinguiflied,  no  one  ought  to  enter  until  the  air 
has  been  firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offcnfive  (link  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpecially 
when  their  flames  are  extinguiflied,  operate  like  other 
vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and  lefs  fuddenly. 
There  have,  however,  been  inftances  of  people  killed 
by  the  fume  of  lamps  which  had  been  extinguiflied  in 
a clofe  chamber  ; and  perfons  of  weak,  delicate  breafts, 
generally  find  Ihemfelves  quickly  oppreffed  in  apart- 
ments illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fltua- 
tions,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air,  or,  if  they 
have  any  remaining  uneafiiiefs,  a little  water  and  vine- 
gar, or  lemonade  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief.  But 
when  they  are  fo  f^r  poifoned  as  to  have  loft  their  feel- 
ing and  underftanding,  the  following  means  muft  be 
ufed  for  their  recovery  : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  very  pure,  frefli, 
and  open  air  ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftances,  held  to  the  nofe.  He  fliould  next  be  bled  in 
the  arm,  or,  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  in  the  neck.  His 
legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed. 
As  foon  as  he  can  fwallow,  fonie  lemonade,  or  water 
and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be 
given  him. 

Nor  are  fliarp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  negle<fted  ; 
thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common  clyfter, 
fyrup  ofbuckthorn  and  tincture  of  fenna,  of  each  two 
ounces  ; or  in  their  Head  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine diftblved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe 
things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of 
Common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame* 
means,  if  neceffary,  which  were  recommended  in  the 
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iormer  part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the 
circulation,  See. 

'Mr.  TolTach,  furgeon  at  Alioa,  relates  the  cafe  of  a 
man  fuffocated  by  the  fleam  of  bnrning  coal,  whom  he 
recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient  •» 
mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  cauling  him  to  be 
well  rubbed  and  tolfed  about  ^ aim  Di.  Fiewen  of  Siif- 
fex  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who  was  flnpe- 
hed  by  the  fmoke  of  fea  coal,  but  was  recovered  by  be- 
ing  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a 

warm  bed.  _ r rr  . i r 

The  pradtice  of  plunging  perfons  iufiocated  by  nox- 
ious wapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be  fupported 
by  the  common  experiment  of  fulfocating  dogs  in  the 
Grotto  del  Cani,  and  afterwards  recovering  them,  by 
throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring  lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon.ij  ex 
pofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in  co.rde“ 

quence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the  extremr 
ties,  and  forcing  toogreataproportion  of  blood  to  wards 

the  brain  ; fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a kind  of  apo- 
plexy, produced  by  great  fleepinefs.  The  traveller,  m. 

t^liis  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  begin  togrow  dimwfy, 
Could  redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  h.mft  f from 
the  imminent  danger  he  is  expofed  to.^ 
which  he  might  confider  as  lome  alleviation  to  his  lut- 
ferines,  would,  if  indulged,  prove  liis  lalt. 

Slid,  violent  effeas  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 

common  in  this  country  ; it  frequently  happens,  how  - 
ever, that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  aie  lo  be 
numted  or  froxen,as  to  be  in 

if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it.  The  cl 
clanger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from  the  fudden  appjica- 
tion^of  heat.  It  is  very  common,  when  the  hands  oi 
feet  arc  Phiched  with  cold,  to  hold  them  to  the  fire  ; 
yet  reafoii'and  obfervation  fliew  that  this  is  a moff  dan 
gercus  and  imprudent  praaice. 
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Every  peafiint  knows  if  froz^en  meats,  frnits,  or  roots 
'any  ktnd  be  brong'ht  near  the  fire,  or  pat  into  Warm 
ater,  they  will  be  deflroyed  by  rottennefs,  or  a"  kind 
'mortification  ; and  that  the  only  way  to  recover 
.erri,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome  time  in  very  cold 
:ater.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  ani-' 
als  in  this  condition. 

When,  che  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed  with 
Id,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold  water, 
rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their  natural 
urmth  and  fenfibility  ; after  which,  the  perfon  may 
• removed  into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and  may 
ink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers . 
■'eetened  with  honey.  Every  perfon  mufl  have  ob- 
-ved,  when  the  hands  were  even  but  flightly  affe£t- 
with  cold,  that  the  beft  way  to  warm  them  was  by 
.afliing  them  in  cold  water,  and- continuing  to  rub 
em  well. for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  longexpofed  to  the  cold,' 
-at  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be  neceffary 
rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  water  ; or  what 
iill  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerfe 
in  a bath  of  the  very  coldeft  water.  There  is  the 
ceatefl  encouragement  to  perlKl  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
f^ans,  as  we  are  affured  that  perfons  who  had  remain- 
in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  a^' 
i.iring  five  or  fix  fucceffive  days,  and  who  had  difeo- 
rccd  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have  never- 
cel  'lsbeen  revived.  - 

1 have  always  thought  that  the  wliitloes,  kibes,  chil- 
lains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremities 
Ihich  arc  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the  cold 
Ufon,  were  chiefly  occafioncd  by  their  Hidden  tranfi- 
)ns  from  cold  todieat.  After  they  have  been  expofed 
an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply 
cir  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have  occa- 
m,  plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means, 
a mortification  does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  fel- 
fails  to  enfue.  MoR  of  the  ill  coufequences  from 
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this  nuirtcr,  might  be  eafily  avoided,  by'OBly  obfervltig. 
the  precautions  mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTPvEME  HEAT. 

The  effeas  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  common 
in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much  more  In  l- 
den  than  ’Haofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries,  'p  oplc  fre- 
quently dropdown  dead  in  the  ftreets,  exhaufl-d  with 
heat  add  fatigue.  In  this  cafe  if  any  warm  cordial  can 
be  poured  into  the  mouth,  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  tliis 
cannot  be  effeaed,  they  may  be  thrown  up  In  form  of 
a Hylfer.  Volatile  fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimu- 
lating  nature,  may  be  applied  to  the  n<in,  which  Ihould 
be  well  rubbed  with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  net. 
ties  or  other  ftimulating  things.  Some  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  are  fald  to  have  rellored  to  life  perl'ons  ap- 
parently dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 

Head  achs  that  oroceed  from  too  great  expofure  to 
the  Tun  in  hot  edimates,  may  be  cured  by  applying  linen 
cloths,  foaked  in  cold  water,  to  the  head. 


CtlAP.  LIV. 


OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHKR  C ASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
. assist A.NCE. 


Strong  and  hcaWiy  perfons,  v.-ho  aboun  1 witli 
blood,  are  often  leiicd  with  fudden  lainting  fits 
rfter  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  «' 

Song  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  mtcnle  appb.ca- 

‘‘Tn  fott«Rs°tht;!lRnt  Ihonld  be  'made  to  f,nelU< 
fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wiift- 
Zhtitthc  lame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mix 
Stith  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and  ^ 
three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  tourorhv  eti  . 
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ulch  water,  may,  if  lie  can  f\v allow,  be  poured  into 

is  mouth.  - ^ . 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates  into 

'-fvneope,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  or  underftaiid- 

IV,  the  patient  mua  be  bled.  After  the  bleeding,  a 

tyaer  will  be  proper,  and  then  he  (liould  be  kept  eafy 

nd  quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half  hour  a cup  or 

,wo  of  an  infufion  of  any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  ad- 

ition  of  a little  fugar  and  vinegar.  ^ 

When  fwoonings,  which  arifefrom  this  caule,  occur 
requenily  in  the  fame  perlon,  he  fliould,  in  order  to 
fcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet,  confiding 
hiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  His 
rink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer,  and  he  ftiould 
..eep  but  moderately,  and  take  much  cxercife.  ^ 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defect 
ban  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they,  are  Very  ready  to 
appen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obftinate 
vatching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In  thefe,  an 
dmofl  diredlly  appofitc  courfe  to  that  mentioned  above 

uift  be  purfued.  . . , . , j , 

The  patient  ftiould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head  low, 

nd  being  covered,  fliould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms, 
.nd  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongLy  with  hot  flannels. 
,'Iungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs, 
s rue,  mint,  or  rofeniary,  may  be.  held  to  his  nofe. 
His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy; 
nd  if  he  can  fw allow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with. 
Ligar  find  cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may 
)e  poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt 
n hot  wine  or  brandy  mud  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his 
lomach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  wfith  hot 

I .vatcr,  laid  to  his  feet. 

As  loon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  ihould 
r.ake  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bil- 
:uit,  foaked  in  hot  fpiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  tlic  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in  fmaU 
quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrcngtliening  iiouiifhment, 
is  panado  made  with  foup  infteil  of  water,  new  lai^ 
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lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jeN 
lies,  and  fuch  like. 

Thole  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effea  of  bleeding 
or  of  the  violent  operations  of  purges,  belong  bo  this 
clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleeding  are  fel- 
dom  dangerous,  generally  terminating  as  foon  as  the 
patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  ; indeed,  perlbns  fubjed  to 
this  kind  fliould  always  be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it.  Should  the  fainting,  however,  continue  lono’cr 
than  ufual,  volatile  fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and 
rubbed  on  the  temples,  See. 

When  fainting  is  the  effed  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muff  be  treated  in  all  re- 
fpeds  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fliould  be  made  to 
drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and  oil,  barley 
water,  or  fuch  like  ; emollient  clyfters  will  likewife  be 
proper,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  fhould  afterwards,  be 
recruited, ^ by  giving  him  generous  cordials,  and  ano- 
dyne medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion.  This 
may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe,  the 
.cure  will  be  befl  performed  by  vomiting,  which  may 
be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a weak 
infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  carduus  benedidus,  or 
the  like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the  nature 
of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs, 
muft  be  revived  by  ftrong  fmells,  See. ; after  which 
he  fhould  be  made  to  fwallow  a large  quantity  of  light 
warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were, 
the  offending  matter,  to  fofteh  its  acrimony,  and  either 
lo  effect  a difeharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it 
dowm  into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When 
this  happens-,  the  patient  ftould  be  carried  into  the 
open  air,  have  flimulating  things  held  to  his  nofc,  and 
thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagreeable  to  him  ought 
iinmed  lately ‘to  be  removed.  Bat  we  have  already 
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t'aVen  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arife  from  iiervoiss 
’iifoixiers,  and  fliall  therefore  fay  no  more  upon  that 
head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  difeares, 
lln  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they  generally 
denote  an  oppreilion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a mafs  of  cor-- 
TLipted  humours,  and  theyceafe  after  evacuations  either 
by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at  the  beginning 
of  malignant  fevers  they  indicate  great  danger.  In. each 
of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  inter- 
tnally  is  the.  bell  remedy  during  the  paroxyfna,  and 
■plenty  of  lemon  juice  and  water  in  it.  Swoonings  which 
^happen  in  difeales  accompanied  with  great  evacuations, 
imuft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  weaknefs, 
:and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be  reftrained.  When  they 
'happen  towards  the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  a'n  intermit- 
(ting  fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual 
tfever,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  by  fmail  draughts 
<of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
ifwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might 
Ibe  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the 
■admifiion  of  frcfli  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by 
(excefiiveflooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  reftrained. 
'They  are  generally  the  efT:;cl  of  mere  weakneis  or  ex- 
lhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  relates  the  cafe  of  a woman 
*“  in  childbed,  who  after  being  happily  delivered,  fud- 
cdenly  fainted,  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour 
• apparently  dead.  A phyftcian  was  fent  tor  ; her  own 
rmaid,  in  tlic  mean  time,  being  out  of  patience  at  this 
vdelay,  attempted  to  afiift  her  herfelf,  and  extending 
ihcrfclf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s, 
t^iewin  as  much  breath  as  Ihc  pofiibly  could,  and  iu  a 
very  fhort  time  the  exhaufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of 
a profound  fleep,  when  proper  things  being  given  her, 
ifhe  foon  recovered.” 

The  maid  being  aflced  how  ftie  came  to  think  of 
thig  expedient,  faid  ftic  Iwd  fecn  it  praftiled  at  Alten- 
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burgh,  by  mid  wives,  upon  children,  with  the  happieft 
efFed. 

We  mention  this  cafe,  chiefly,  J^hat  other  midwives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  Ma- 
ny children  are  born  without  any  figns  ot  life,  and 
others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might,  without 
all  doubt,  by  proper  care  be  reftored  to  life.  ^ > 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefh  air 
is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient.  By 
not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  people  often  kill 
their  friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  fave  them. 
Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call  in  a crowd 
of  people  to  his  alhflance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his 
exit,  whofe  breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes 
the  danger.  There  is  not  the  leait  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  commom  among  the  lower  lort  of 
people,  often  proves  fatalj  efpecially  to  the  delicate, 
and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 'from  mere 
exhauftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  difeafe.  No  more 
perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  '^here 
the  patient  lies  in  a fwoon,  that  are  abfolutely  necefiary 
for  his  alfiftance,  and  the  windows  of  the  apartment 
{hould  always  be  opened,  at  leaft  as  far  as  to  admit  a 

ftream  of  frefh  air.  ^ , 

Pedbns  fubje£tto  frequent  fwooning  of  fainting  nts, 

fhould  neglea  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of  them, 
as  the  confequences  are  always  injurious  to  ine  conltitu- 
tion.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perlon  in  dejcdtion 
and  weakness  ; the  fecretions  are  thereby  fulpended, 
the  humours  difpofed  toftagnation,  coaguiations  and 
obftruaions  are  formed,  and  if  the  motion  of  the  blood 
be  totally  intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked, 
polypufes  arc  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
velfcls.  The.  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be  dread- 
ed, are  thofe  which  fometimes  mark  the  crilis  in  fevers  ^ 
yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  pofiible,  to  e rc 

moved. 
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OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No  kind 
of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  overclofe  of  ar- 
.dent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  dcftroying  the  nervous 
energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once ; but  in  geneial 
;their  efc^s  are  more  fl-ow,  and  m many  refpefts  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating 
liquors  may  proN'e  fatal  when  taken  to  excels,  as  well 
as  ardent  fpirits  ; but  they  may  generally  be  difeharged 
by  vomiting,  which  ought  always  to  be  excited  when 
the  ftomach  is  overcharged  with  liquor.. 

More  of  Lhofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxica- 
ted, l(Te  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condu£t  them- 
felves,  than  from  the  deftruftive  quality  of  the  liquor. 
Unable  to  walk,  they*  tumble  down,  and  lie  in  fome . 
aukward  pofture,  which  obllrufts  the  circulation  or 
breathing,  and  often  contmue  in  this  ftuationtill  they  • 
die.  No  drunken  perfon  fliould  be  left  by  himfelf  tiii 
ids  clothes  .have  been  loofened,"and  his  body  laid  in 
fuch  a pofture  as  is  moft  favourable  for  continuing  the 
vital  motions,  difeharging  the  contents  of  the  llomach, 
(See.  The  befl  pofture  for  dilcharging  the  contents  of 
the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  Ifis  bfdly ; when 
aflcep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  lide  with  his  head  a little 
railed,  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck 
be  no  ways  bent,  twifted,  or  ha^c  any  thing  too  tight 

about  it. 

The  excedive  degree  of  thirft  occalioned  by  drinking  ^ 
ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it  by 
taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal  confe- 
quences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after  a de- 
bauch of  wine  or  four  punch  ; thefc  acid  liquors,  toge- 
ther with  the  heat  of  the  ftqmach,  have  coagulated  the 
milk  in  luch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be  digelled. 
The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toaft, 
tea,  infufions  of  balm,  fage,  bax'Jey  water,*  and  luch 
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like.  If  the  pcrfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  a 
weak  infnfion  of  weak  camomile  flowers,  or  lukewami 
w ater  and  oil,  but  in  tliis  condition  vomiting  may  ge- 
nerally be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat  with  the 
finger  or  a feather.  ' 

Infiead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  fymp- 
toms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  arrl  pro- 
pofmg  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this 
fituation,  I fliall  briefly  relate  the  hiflory  of  a cafe 
•which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation,  wherein  ^ 
mofl.of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned  dangerous  j 
eceiirfed,  and  where  the  treatment  was  ruccefsful. 

A young  man  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  for  a i 
hire  drank  teh  glaffes  of  ftrong  brandy.  He  foon  after 
fell  fall:  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  for  feve-  J 
ral  hours,  till  at  length  his  imeafy  manner  of  breathing,  J 
the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  other  threatening  ^ 
iymptoms  alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  fend  for 
tne.  I found  him  ftili  fleeping,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  i 
and  his  fldn  covered  with  a cold. clammy  Iweat  ; al-  J 
moft  the  only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  Ja-  j 
borious  breathing,  and  a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  T 
of  his  bowels. 

1 tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching,  fhak- 
ing,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  fiimulating  ' 
things  to  his  nofe.  See.  A few  ounces  of  blood  wert? 
likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water  was  poured  into  hrs  mouth,  but  as  he  could 
not  fwaliovv,  very  little  of  this  got  into  tlie  flomach. 
None  of  thefe  things  having  the  lealf  efted,  and  tlie  ■ 
danger  feeming  to  incrcafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put 
into  warm  water,  and  a fliarp  clyfler  to  be  immediately 
adminiflered.  This  gave  him  a flool,  and  was  the  firll; 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  repeated 
with  the  fame  happy  effcifi:,  and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  '>■ 
cauftr  .of  his  recovery.  He  then  began  to  flievv  fomc 
figns  of  life,  took  drink  wfiien  it  was  offered  him,  and 
came  gradually  to  his  fenfes  ; he  continued,  however, 
for  fcveral  days  weak  and  feverifh,  and  coimplainecl 
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iich  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went 
T,  bv  means  of  a flender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous 
]uors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuffered 
> die,  without  any  afliftance  being  called,  had  not  a 
"ighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been  advifed  to 
'ink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  of  an  ague,  expir- 
\ under  very  fimilar  cir^umftances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING, 

Thefe  may  fomeiimes  proceed  from  an  infraction  of 
le  lungs,  produced  by  vifeid  clammy  humours,  or  a 
..afmodic  affeCtion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Perfons 
;ho  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood,  are  very 
iible  to  fuftocating  fits  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes. 
uch  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,  to 
rceive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently  a 
up  of  diluting  liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They 
ould  like  wife  receive  the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into 
ueir  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhraatic  perfons  are  mod  fubjeCt  t*o 
afmodic  affeaions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
-mt’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  the 
teams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm  diluting 
\\uovs  fliould  likewife  be  drank  ; to  a cup  of  which  a 
a fpoonful  of  the  paragoric  elixir  may  occafionally  be 
i ded.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leatlier,  may  be  held 
I the  patient’s  nole,  and  frefli  air  fhould  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuflocated  by  the  carelcTsnefs  or  in- 
tleiition  of  their  nurf-s  An  infant  when  in  bed 
ould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
; ith  its  head  under  the  bed  clothes  ; and  when  in  a 

t 

These  accidents  are  not  always  the  eflects  of  carelessness.  I 
'"ve  known  an  infant  overlaid  by  its  mother  being  seized  in  the  night 
th  an  Iqsteric  lit.  This  ought  to  serve  as  a caution  against  cm- 
oying  hysteric  wojnen  as  nurses  ; and  should  likevyise  teach  such 
)men  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  same  bod  with  thetoiselveS| 

I in  a small  adjacent  one. 
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cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall  de- 
gree of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rnfes  would  favc  i 
the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  otliers  from  be-  :■ 
ing  rendered  weak  and  lickly  all  their  days  by  the  in-  i 
juries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down’  a plan  for  the  recovery  of  ^ 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed,  1 
by  their  nurles,  I fhall  give  the  hiflory  of  a cafe  rc-  : 
lated  'by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College-  of  t 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  \ 
contains  alraoft  ^very  thing  that  can  be  done  on  fuch  i 
pccafions.  j 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a child,  ^ 
he  was  calledf  in,  and  found  the  infant  without  any  figns  i 
of  life  ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no  refpiration,  the  i 
lace  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  j 
full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping,  in  fiiort  it  was  almoft  ) 
cold.  While  fome  linen  clothes  and  a parcel  of  alhes 
were  warming,  he  had  the  boy  unlwathcd,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then  was 
rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his 
tender  and  delicate  flein.  As  foon  as  the  allies  had  re- 
ceived their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr,  Janin  buried  him 
in  them,  except  the  face,  placed  him  on  the  fide  op- 
pofite  to  that  on  which  he  had  been  at  firfl;  laid,  and 
covered  him  with  a blanket.  He  had  a bottle  of  eau  de 
luce  in  liis  pocket,  which  he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from 
time  to  time  ; and  between  whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco 
were  blown  up  his  noflrils’;  to  thefe  fuccccdcd  the 
blowing  into  his  mouth,  and  fqucez,ing  tight  his  nolc. 
Animal  heat  began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  ; ilie 
pulfations  of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the 
breathing  became  more  frequent  and  free,- and  the  eyes 
clofcd  and  opened  arternately.  At  lengtli  the  child 
fetched  fome  cries  expreflivc  of  his  want  of  the  bread, 
which  being  applied  to  the  mouth,  he  catched  at  it 
with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him.-  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  were  by 
this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed,  and  it  was  hot  wea- 
'ther,  yet  Mr,  Janin  thought  it  advifeablg  to  leave 
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5 patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer  under  the 
les.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out,  cleaned  and  dreffed 
ufual  : to  which  a gentle  deep  fucceeded,  and  he 
ntinued  ptrfe<d;ly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a young^ 
lan  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair,  to  whom 
adininiftered  help  as  cfFedtually  as  in  the  preceding 

lie. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon,  in  Do£tor^’  Commons,  London, 
dates  the  cafe  of  a peifon  who  was  reftored  to  life 
:ter  twenty  nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued  in 
)od  health  for  many  years. 

The  principal  means.nfed  to  reftore  this  man  to  life 
ere,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  external  ju- 
ilar ; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck,  with  a qiian- 
tty  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil  -;  ad miniftering  the  tobacco 
yfler  by  means  of  lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  fridions 
"'the  legs  and  arms.  This  conrfe  had  been  continued 
•r  about  four  hours,  v/hen  an  inclfion  was  made  into 
lie  wind'pipe,  and  air  blown  ftrongly  through  a canula 
’to  the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  the 
00(1  at  the  artery  bcp,an  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a 
row  pnife  was  jull  perceptibie  at  the  wrift.  The 
i£lion$  were  continued  for  iome  time  longer  ; his 
i.illc  became  more  frequent,  and  bis  mouth  and  nofe 
i-wiijg  irritated  with  fpirit  of  fal  amoniac,  he  opened  hlS^ 
ipcs.  Warm  cordials  were  then  adminiflered  to  him, 

1 k1  in  two  days  he  was  lo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
ight  miles, 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fliew  what  may  be  =done 
: >rthe  recovery  of  thofc  unhappy  perfons  who  ftrangle 
1 lemLWes  in  a fit  of  defpair. 

OF  PEIVSONS  WHO  KXPiaE  IN  CON- 
VULSION FITS. 

I 

Convnlfjon  fits  often  conftitute  thelall  feene  of  acute 
rr  chronic  dilorders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can 
f-emain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after 
expiring  in  a fit,  But  when  a perlon  who  appears  to 
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in  perfect  health,  is  fudclenly  feiLed  with  a convuHioiJ 
fit,  and  Teems  to  expire,  Tome  attempts  ought  always  to 
be  made  to  rcflore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  mofh  liable  i 
to  convulltcns,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  Tuddenly  j 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  Tbert  i 
Ate  m^iny  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having  i 
been  refiored  to  life,,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance  ' 
expired  in  convulfions  ; but  we  fhall  only  relate  the  i 
following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  i 
pamphlet  On  the  Praflicabilily  of  recovering  Perfons  ; 
vifibly  Dead. 

In  the  parifli  of  St.  Clementes,  Colcheftcr,  a child  of  i 
fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having  had  ' 
the  breaft,  was  Tciz-ed  with,  a flrong  convulfion  fit,  ; 
which  lafled  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a priva- 
tion of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was 
deemed  abfolutely  dead.  It  was  accordingly  ftripped,  i 
laid  out,  the  palling  bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a 
coffin  to  be  made  ; but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  i 
who  ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  haftened  to  the  houfe,  and  upon  examining  the 
child,  found  it  not  cold,  its  Joints  limber,  and  fancied 
that  a glafs  ffie  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe  was  a little 
damped  with  the  breath  ; upon  which  ffie  took  the  child 
in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept 
it  in  gentle  agitation.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  flie  felt 
the  heart  began  to  beat  faintly  ; ffie  then  put  a little  of 
the  mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  j 
the  milk  was  fwailowed;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  | 
hour  ffie  bad  the  fatisfaflion  of  reftoring  to  its  difcoiy- 
folate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager  to  lay 
hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  The  child 
throve,  had  no  more  fits,. is  grown  up,  and  at  prefent 
-alive. 

' . Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 

every  perfon,  were  lufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an  in- 
fant to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  probability, 
Ibut  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours,  would  have 
remained  To,  • There  are,  however,  many  other  things 
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•wHicb  might  bo  done  in  cafe  the  above  fiioiilcl  not  foe- 
ceecl  ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong  fpirits,  cover- 
ing it  with  warm  aflics  or  fait,  blowing  air  into  the 
lungs,  throwing  up  warm  ftiimilating  clyfters,  or  the 
Tmoke  of  tobacco  into  the  inteftines,  and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  loon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  liacl  expired  in  circumftances  finii* 
lar  to  thofe  mentioned  above, 

Thefe  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  calcs  and  obfervations  afford  fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  the  fu(;ccfs  which  may  attend  the  en- 
deavours of  perlons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in 
adifting  thofe  who  are  fiiddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any ' 
accident  or  difeafe.  Many  faCts  of  a fimilar  nature 
might  be  adduced,  were  it  neceffary  ; but  thefe,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and  benevolent  to 
exert  their  utmofl  eadcavours  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  fellow  men. 

The  fuccefsof  the  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery 
ofdrowned  perfons,  has  been  equal  to  its  philanthropic 
purpofe  ; and  a great  proportion  of  thefe  liave  been 
rtftored  without  medical  aid.  In  other  cafes  of  fnf- 
pended  animation,  fimilar  means  might  be  nfed  with 
fncccfs,  efpecially  in  liuldcn  apparent  deaths  in  firs, 
where  the  perfon  without  any  vifible  canfe  bills  down 
and  expires  ; or  wdu  n proceeding  from  cafualties,  luf- 
focation  from  the  lulphureons  damps  of  coal  pits,  mines, 
and  the  air  of  flint  np  caverns,  or  other  noxious  var 
pours  ; lallly,  in  apparent  deatlis  from  cold,  hunger, 
ftrangling,  c^c. : in  all  thefe  cafes  remedies  fliould  al- 
w'ays  be  attempted  and  pcrfevcrcd  in,  till  aCtual  death 
be  conipletclv  afeertained. 

Every  perfon  fliould  be  acquainted  with  fuch  reme-^ 
dies,  as  thefe  ari*  not  cafes  to  wait  for  medical  aid,  nor 
do  they  require  medical  fkill.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  reftore  warmth  and  the  vital  motiojis,  by  blowing 
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air  into  the  lungs,  fridlion,  bleeding  and  adminiftering 
clyfters  and  cordials,  according  to  circufnflanccs.  The 
premium  offered  for  the  reward  of  recovering  drown- 
ed or  apparently  dead  perfons,  is  highly  proper  ; but 
the  innate  fatisfadion  of  reftoring  a fellow  creature  to 
life,  will  itfelf  be  a complete  reward  to  every  benevo- 
lent mind. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OF  COLD  BATHING,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  WARM 
BATH  IS  MORE  ADVISABLE. 

IMMERSION  in  cold  water  is  a cuftom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  moff  remote  antiquity.  Indeed  it  muff 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceffty  of 
water  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in  hot  coun- 
tries, mull  very  early  have  rcconimended  it  to  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was 
fufficient  to  give  the  hint  to  man.  By  inffin£l,  many 
of  them  are  led  to  apply  cold  water  in  this  manner  ; 
and  fome,  when  deprived  of  its  ufe^  have  been  known 
to  languiffi,  and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  pradlice 
of  cold  bathing  arofe  from  neceiiity,  reafoning,  or  imi- 
tation, is  an  enquiry  of  little  confequence  ; our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  when  judicioufly  reforted  to,  and  the  danger 
attending  its  improper  use. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  element  o£ 
water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge  into 
it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  they 
are  much  miftaken.  I have  known  apoplexies  occafioned 
by  going  into  the  cold  bath, — fevers  excited  by  flay- 
ing long  it.  There  are  alfo  inflanccs  of  maladies 
being  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  conflant  ufe^  as  to  be 
rendered  incurable. 

' Abfurd 'prejudices  agaiftft  cold  bathing  are  no  left 
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^lamcable  and  injurious.  As  a prcfervative  of  health 
ts  regular  ufe  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated.  It 
irengtkens  the  lax  fibres  of  children,  and  in  all  period* 

life  give  tone  and  vigour  to  the  body,  and  enables 
due  vital  organs  fully  to  perform  their  functions.  It 
teds  the  frame  againfl;  cold,  damp,  and  changeable 
veather,  and  is  the  beft  preventive  of  difeafes  arifing 
Tom  debility,  a relaxed  skin,  or  from  obftrufted  or  ex- 
rdfive  perfpiration. 

Brcmaining  too  long  in  the  water,  however,  is  dan- 
gerous, and  inflead  of-ftrengthening  is  apt  to  relax  the 
iyflem  and  to  chill  the  blood,  cramp  the  mufcles,  and 
)ccafion  an  cxccffive  flow  of  humours  towards  the  head. 
A linglc  plunge  is  fuffidient,  though  fwimmers  accuf- 
:omed  to  the  water  may  continue  their  favourite 
amufement  for  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  if  in  the  lea, 
;:onfiderably  longer  without  injury. 

The  morning  is  in  every  refpe£ls  j^he  beft  time  for 
perfons  in  health  ufing  this  exercife,  and  it  never 
-hould  be  ufed  immediately  after  dinner,  after  much 
atigue,  or  when  overheated.  At  tlie  fame  time  the 
aocly  ought  to  have  a gentle  glow  or  temperate  warmth 
;ay  a little  cxercife  before  bathing,  and  after  it  is  over, 
and  the  body  rubbed  dry  inflantly  on  coming  out  of 
tchc  water;  half  an  hour’s  exercile  will  be  elTentially 
ife-rvlceable. 

With  refpe6l  to  the  cold  bath  ufed  as  a remedy  in 
i difeafe,  much  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  flate  of 
'the  difeafe  ; if  it  be  a cafe  of  delicacy  and  danger,  this 
I remedy  fliould  not  be  reforted  to  withouc  the  beft 
: advice.  In  lefs  effcntial  fituations,  the  following  rules 
I and  obfervations  may  be  of  fervicc. 

It  is  always  important  to  conlidcr  whether  the  pa- 
tient have  ftrength  to  bear  the  fliock  ; for  although  it 
is  true  that  the  bath  is  an  excellent  bracer  in  all  cafes 
of  relaxation,  langour,  and  mufcular  or  nervous  weak- 
nefs,  yet  it  muff  ever  be  underRood  with  a provifo 
that  there  remains  fufRcient  Ramina  to  produce  a due 
re-adUon  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  on  which  all  the 
dalutary  of  cold  bathing  depend.  If  the 
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immerlioii  be  roHowecl  by  an  agreeable  glow,  and  fenfc 
of  alacrity,  it  is  a lure  llgn  that  it  agrees  with  the 
conftitution. 

In  fcrophula,  the  cold  bath,  and  particularly  in  the 
fea,  has  been  found  of  the  greatcft  fervlce,  efpecially 
if  the  fea  water  be  taken  alfo  inwardly.  It  will  then 
adt.both  as  a tonic  or  bracer,  and  a detergent  or  puri- 
fier ; and  certainly  a regular  courfe  of  fea  bathing,  with  , 
the  internal  ufe  of  the  fait  water,  with  good  air,  exer- 
cife,  and  a light  nourifhing  diet,  are  the  beft  means  of 
checking  the  progrefs  of  the  evil,  and  counteracting  its 
morbid  effedls.  But  this  is  only  with  refpect  to  the 
external  fymptoms  of  the  malady,  and  before  it  has 
arrived  at  a certain  pitch,  or  reduced  the  patient  to 
extreme  weaknefs.  In  this  cafe,  and  wherever  any 
external  effects  of  the  diforder  are  prefent,  fait  water 
bathing  or  drinking  would  be  extremely  injurious. 

In  cutaneous  difeafes  in  general,  the  cold  bath  diould 
not  be  entered  upon  without  medical  advice.  There  J 
are  many  of  them,  and  many  ftages,  where  it  would  | 
repel  the  eruption,  and  perhaps  drive  its  feeds  into  1 
fome  vital  part,  in  fpite  of  Nature’s  efforts'-  to  throw 
them  off  In  fuch  cafes  the  warm  bath  inuft  have  the  M 
decided  preference.  Wherever  fea' bathing  is  ufed  in‘  S 
cafes  where  blotches  or  pimples  appear  externally,  the 
fea  water  fliould  be  taken  at  the  fame  time,  as  a mode-  % 
rate  and  cooling  aperient,  to  carry  off'impurities.  Half  g 
a pint. taken  iu  the  morning,  immediately  on  coming  M 
out  of  the  fea,  and  as  uHich  half  an"  hour  after,  will  ge- 
nerally  be  fufheient  ; but  if  necelfary,  the  dofe  may  be  • 
increafed  without  inconvenience. 

In  difeales  of  the  llcin  and  iiabit,  fea  water,  from  the^ 
gently  Simulating,  detergent,  and  healing  properties  of 
its  faline  impregnation,  is  much'  preferable  to  river  wa-  . 
ter.  It  cleanfes  fores,  aud  promotes  the  procefs  of  ^ 
granulation,  and  has  been  often  known  to  difeufs  Iwell- 
ings  that  have  refifted  the  moft  powerful  medicines. 
Deep  feated  ulcers,  beyond  the  reach  of  other  applica-  - 
tions,  fometimes  yield  to  its  penetrating  a£lion.  ^ - 

A great  advantage  of  the  fea  water  in  chronic  dif" 
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rrcs,  te  that  it  nwy  be  perfevew*  in  for  a long  time. 

ithout  weakening  the  intcftlnes  or  the  conftitntion 
,oth  the  external  and  internal  ufe  of  it,  however, 
wliich  it  is  to  be  remembered  Ihonid  always  go  toge- 
lei  1 nluft  he  employed  at  firft  only  two  or  three  times 
•week,  and  proceeding  gradually  till  the  patient  <Mn 
ear  it  properly  every  day  , and  it  (hould  be  gradually 

iCcontinued  in  the  fame  manner.  „ 

When  the  cold  bath  occafions  cbilliiers,  lols  ot 

ppetite,  liftleffiiefs,  pain  of  the  breads,  head  aehs,  or  - 
owel  diforders,  fnch  confequc-ncqs  prove  its  difagree- 
ment  with  the  patient. 

But  it  may  fometimes  be  highly  dangerous  to  try 
he  experiment.  In  all  obftinate  obftrii6tions,  and  in 
iiTeafes  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  as  wel]  as  particular 
rfFedions  of  the  fto.nach  and  bowels,  the  confequences 
nay  be  fatal.  *A  nervous  afthma  or  atrophy,  m^y  be 
-niftakcn  for  a confumption  of  the  lungs,  yet  for  the 
wo  firfl  the  cold  bath  is  beneficial,  and  in  the  laft, 


:niurioi.}S  and  probably  fatal. 

Perfons  of  a plethoric  or  full  habit  ought  not  with- 
out precaution  to  ufe  tl>e  cold  bath.  1 hey  run  the 
nfk  ofburaing  a blood  veffel,  or  producing  an  inflam- 
mation in  an  important  part ; but  if  they  previoufly 
‘•■mploy  proper  evacuants,  and  particularly  the  fea  water, 

' or  fome  time,  bathing  will  have  the  beft  effefts,  either 
in  plethoric  or  extremely  nervous  debilitjited  habits; 
'wen  a finglc  dip  may  produce  fevers,  palfies,  apoplex- 
ies and  death, 

Perions  of  extreme  nervous  debility,  however,  will 

much  benefited  by  the  cold  baili,  if  not  taken  too 
) )recipitately.  Not  only  women  ov  delicate  habits  and 
>*weakly  children^  but  me^  in  the  iatne  perdicamentj 
^hould  begin  with  the  tepid  bath,  at  the  fame  degree  as 
;hat  of  animal  heat,  namely,  96  degrees  of  Farhenheit’s 
diermometer,  and  reduce  it  gradually,  accoiding  to  the 
increafe  of  the  patient’s  ftrcngtli,  and  internal  powers 
^f  reaifUon. 

This  node  of  beginning  with  the  warm  bath, 
reducing  jt  gradually,  and  almoll  imperceptibly,  till 
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pe^-fe£lly  cold,  and  peiTeuerina;  in  - the  cold  bath,  I5 
particularly  to  he  recommended  in  hyfteric  and  hypo- 
chondriac cafes,  in  rheumatic  complaints,  in  the  coji-  < 
vulfive  motions  and  mufcular  contrariions,  called  St.  ; 
Vitus’s  Dance  ; and  generally  in  all  that  branch  of  ner-  ( 
vous  diford ers  v/hich  comprehends  fpafms,  convulfions,  i 
epilcpfies,  and  other  fymptoms  of  debility,  or  in*itabi-  f 
Jity  of  the  fyftem.  j 

The  principal  exceptions  to  thefe  rules,  are  in  the  i 
treatment  of  fpafmodlc  afferiions  of  the  intellines,  ) 
hooping  coughs,  and  coughs  in  general,  convullive  1 
afthmas,  and  complaints  of  the  bowels  or  cheft,  where  i 
the  cold  bath  would  at  any  time,  and  under  any  j 
management,  be  extremely  improper.  In  coughs,  and  j 
bowel  complaints,  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water  is  \ 
of  great  fervice,  but  to  immerge  the  whole  body  | 
either  in  the  warm  or  cold  bath,  would  aggravate  the  ; 
fyftem.  I 

Where  there  arc  any  Tymptoms  of  paral}^tic  alferiion  ( 
difcoverable^  the  inconfiderate  ufe  of  tlie  cold. bath  \ 
cannot  be  too  ftridtly  prohibited.  This  complaint  | 
requires  a great  degree  of  external  heaf;  the  hot  bath  j 
is  a fovereign  remedy.  Here,  and  indeeci  ip  every  cafe,  < 
fri£tion  fhould  never  be  neglefted  dnimcdiatel}^  after  1 
bathing.  - ■-[ 

After  immoderate  drinking,  the  cold  bath  fliould  never  j 
be  reforted  to,  It  will  certainly  cool  the  body,  but  it 
■will  be  too  powerful  a refrigerant,  and  may  for  ever  j 
extinguifh  animal  heat  *,  or  fliould  Nature  lelift  the  ; 
fliock,  ftill  it  muft  increafe  the  difordcr  bf  the  ilomacl),  i 
the  violence  of  the  head  ach,  and  the  derange  ment  ot  » 
the  circulation,  and  will  probably  be  attended  with  t 
fever,  or  very  troublefome  eruptions.  | 

In  this  cafe,  ho-wever,  the  fhower  batli,  which  can  . 
be  eafily  procured,  or  which  may  be  fupplied  by  a ( 
common  watering  pan,  may  afford  beneficial  relief,  j 
This  application  is  in  many  cafes  extremely  ufeful.  Its  ‘j 
a£Hon  may  be  regulated  at  pleafure  ; and  as  the  water  \ 
clefcends  like  rain,  it  gently  impels  the  blood  towards  ) 
fhe  lower  e^treoiitisB,  and  prevents  the  di^nger  whicl^  i 
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^uld  arife  from  its  fiidden  and  too  rapid  determlna- 
m to  the  kings  and  head,  in  fomc  of  the  cafes  before 
intioned. 

I In  hoeinorrhages  of  every  defcription,  cold  water 
ly  be  applied  with  good  effect,  as  alfo  in  immoderate 
■ X of  tlie  menfes  ; and  in  the  interval  of  menftru- 
on,  cold  bathing  and  drinking  chalybeate  waters. 
It  where  the  dilbharge  of  blood  proceeds  from  affec- 
:ms  of  the  brain,  kings.  See.  or  is  habitual,  as  in  piles, 
thing  could  be  fo  improper  as  to  check  theevacua- 
n. 

!In  gout  and  all  its  fymptoms,  cold  bathing  would 
pel  the  diforder,  and  probably  throw  it  into  fome 
tal  part.  ^ 

•‘Altliough  the  warm  bath  is  in  general-to  be  recom- 
: nded  in  obftruclions  of  the  menfes  : there  are  cafes 
retention  after  the  ufual  age,  when  the  cold  bath 
;;y  contribute  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  fyftem  ; of 
’fe,  however,  a skilful  phyfician  muft  judge. 

IPerfons  returning  from  a hot  climate,  will  find  the! 

' rm  bath  not  only  fafer  than  the  cold,  but  more 
nducive  to  reftore  their  flrength.  It  may  be  reduced 
degrees  to  the  cold  bath,  as  recommended  in  cafes 
debility. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

OF  MINERAL  WATERS., 

yflNER'AL  waters  are  claffed  as  hot  and  cold,  and 
/X  as  Chalybeate— Saline— Sulphureous,  and  Calca- 
»us,  as  they  are  impregnated  with  iron,  falts,  fulphur, 
lime. 

:halybeatcs  may  be  diftinguifhed  as  fimple  chaly- 
tes,  having  no  prominent  impregnation  but  iron, 
1 faline  or  purgative  chalybeates,  having  a ftrong 
Kturc  of  purging  fait,  which  arc  very  different  from 
: other,  both  i«  tafte  and  effea.  Tunbridge  is  at 
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the  head  of  the  forlner,  and  Cheltenham  of  the  latfejg 
tflafs. 

The  Tunbridge  waters  greatly  ftlmulate  the  relaxed 
nerves  and  brace  the  fyfteni;  afford  relief  in  flatulencies, 
bilious  vomitings,  irregular  digeftion,  and  other  conle- 
quences  eitherof  debility  or  intemperance,  and  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  various  fecretionsi 
They  are  particularly  ferviceabie  in  obftrudions  of  the 
menfes  *,  but  in  floodings  they  are  injurious.  They  arc 
beneficial  in  obftruftionSof  the  urinary  paffages ; and  may 
be  uled  with  gi'cat  advantage  in  chronic  difeafes  which 
arife  from  flow  beginning,  and  are  attended  with  laxity 
6f  the  folids,  without  much  organic  difeafe.  But  if  the 
weaknels  proceed  from  morbid  affc£lions  of  the  mC' 
fentery,  lungs,  or  other  important  organs,  they  arc 
improper. 

Plethoric  perfons  fhould  not  ufe  thefc  waters,  witht 
Out  blood  letting,  or  other  gentle  attenuants. 

They  are  often  at  firft  an  a<aivc  purgative,  but  their 
continued  ufe  is  rather  apt  to  produce  coftivenefs  ; in 
which  cafe,  gentle  laxatives  are  ncceffary.  The  water 
itfelf  may  be  converted  to  a purgative  chalybeate,  by 
the  addition  of  a little  magnefia  or  Glauber's  falls.  lu 
th?  removal  of  obflrudions,  the  warm  bach  is  alio 
recommended. 

At  firft,  the  patient  Ihould  take  a quarter  of  a pint 
half  an  hour  before  breakfafl,  repeating  the  fame  at 
intervals  in  the  forenoon,  and  augmenting  the  dofes 
according  to  the  fenfations  they  excite.  The  ufual 
hours  for  thefe  doles,  are  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
o’clock.  At  firft,  however,  they  ihould  not  be  taken 
Ij^fting. 

They  may,  in  the  firft  inftance,  produce  giddlnels, 
naufea,  vomiting,  pain  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart, 
and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  over  the  whole  body  ; but  unleis 
thefe  fymptoms  continue  obftinateJy,  they  fhould  not 
be  confidered  as  unfavourable.  It  is  a judicious  prafticc 
to  immerge  a bottle  of  the  chalybeate  in  hot  water  to 
take  Qif  the  chill. 
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Tbe  waters  of  Iflington  and  Hampftead,  are  in  tlieir 
,nalities  not  much  inferior  to  the  Tunbridge 
’ A great  matter,  however,  in  the  ufe  of  all  the  wa 
■erV  if  to  attend  to  a proper  regimen.  Pure  a, r,  tem- 
perate living,  early  and  regular  hours,  aaivediverfions, 
jgrccable  company  and  relaxation  from  bufinefs,  are  cl 

ThXmeS'the  German  fpa  and  Pyrmontbein^ 

imore  atlive,  their  ule  requires  greater 

The  Spa  water  is  four  tiroes  as  ftrong  as  the  Tun 
Ibrldge,  and  of  courfe  the  dofe  mull  be  proportionate. 

At  fifft  a fnfficient  quantity  of  warm  water  mixed  with 
itwill  be  uftful  both  to  reduce  it,  and  bring  it  to  a 
temperature  proper  for^the  conftitiition  of  the  patient ; 
and  here  it  is  particular^]:  indifitenfible  for  perfpns  of  % 
plethoric  habit  previoufly  to  ufe  attemiants. 

The  Pvrmont  waters  contain  as  much  iron,  and  twic 

as  mucb  fixed  air  as  thdfe  of  the  German  Ipa;  a necef- 
Gry  and  appropriate  caution  miift  therefm-e  be  ott^rv- 
rtl  The  waters  of  Pyrmont  and  Spa  afford  the  moft 

refrediing  and  wholefome  draught,  to  relieve  in 'the 
morning  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomar.h  occaftoned  by  too  , 
free  ufe  of  the  bowl  or  the  bottle  the  night  befo}  ?. 

Pyrmont  watei's.  when  diluted  with  new  milk,  ars 
found  very  ferviceable  in  gouty  cafes,  and  may  be  lafely 
prefertbed  in  tliis  form,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits 
and  the  ahfence  of  inflammatory  lymptoms. 

Thole  waters  may  be  conveyed  to  any  diltance,  and 
•will  retain  their  medical  prop.”ities,  with  little  or  no 
diminution,  for  two  years,  iGinclofed  in  bottles  _wdl 
corked  and  covered  with-cment.  Tiny  contain  lo 
much  fixed  air.  that  it  is  uliill,  after  filling  the  bottles, 
to  leave  them  umorkeil  for  a while,  to  let  the  excels 

ofthc  h.-vecUircfcapr,  ^ , . 

Purging  chalyhcatc^^  as  tliofc  of  Cheltenharn  and 
Scarborough,  bcTides  their  iron  impregnation,  contain 
fuch  a portion  of  purgative  fait  as  to  give  them  a regu- 
lar determination  to  the  bowels.  On  firfl  drinking  they 
are  apt  to  excite  a gidcUnefs  and  flight  head  ach  ; but 
this  Ibon  goes  off,  cind  their  good,  effects  arc  Icnflbly 
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felt.  Of  all  laxatives  they  are  perhaps  the  moft  agree- 
able, as  they  nev^r  occalion  griping  or  languor.  They 
improve  the  appetite,  give  tone  to  the  ftomach,  pro^ 
mote  vivacioufnefs,  and  cleanfe  the  body.  Haifa  pint 
lepeated  three  or  four  times  a day,  is  enough  for  any 

fl‘,p  ff  determined  by  the  habit  and 

the  effeas  Itey  produee.  Mihen  taken  as  an  alterative, 

Ai  ^ imaller  quantity  will  of  cotirfe  fuffice. 

Ihe  beft  time  to  take  them  is  funimer,  and  they  may 
be  well_ accompanied  witli  the  warm  bath.  Tliey  are 
benehcial  iii  glandular  and  vUceral  obftriiaions,  in  the 
hrft  lymptoms  ofdropiy,  in  fcropluila,  in  bilious  com- 
plaints,  and  in  Icorbntic  eruptions. 

The  Scarborough  waters  coniain  not  above  one 
third  of  the  purging  falts  of  thofe  of  Cheltenham,  and 
thus  adt  for  the  iiiofl  part  only  as  an  alterative,  unlefs 
when  they  receive  the  addition  of  fome  purgative  fait 
limilar  to  what  they  hold  in  fohition.  Scarboroiivh ' 
however,  to  counterbalance  this,  enjoys  an  iincomnfon 
laltibnous  air  and  excellent  fea  bathing;  and  there  is 
here  alio  a fimp le  chalybeate  fpring,  convenient  for 
defireabfo  determination  to  the  kidneys  may  be 

Simple  faline  mineral  -waters  sre  of  the  fame  nature 
but  not  lo  ftroiigly  impregnated  with  purging  falts’ 
nor  lo  efhcacious  as  lla  water.  They  are  numerous 
^out  the  metropolis ; as  Bagiiigge  wdls,  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  Kilburn,  and  Aflon  ; but  they  are  now  of  little 
repute.  When  they  were  in  vogue  it  was  ufual  and  ne- 
cellary  to  acid  a further  Ij^ution  of  a limilar  fait. 

The  moft  celebrated  Mine  water  is  that  of  Seltzer 
which  may  be  laid  to  form  a particular  Ipecies,  being 
alio  llightly  alkaline,  with  a Itrong  impregnation  of 
fixed  air.  A great  deal  of  it  is  brouglit  to  this  country 
and  to  preferve  its  virtue  it  mull  be  inftantly  bottled’ 
and  kept  dole  corked,  otherwife  the  fixed  air  will 
quickly  evaporate,  and  the  water  become  not  only 
vapid,  but  putrefeent.  If  well  preferved,  it  fparkles 
when  poured  into  a glafs,  and  has  a gently  faliiie  and 
fomewhat  pujigent  or  acidulous  tafte.  One*  of  the 
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lone  bottles  in  which  it  is  imported,  may  be  taken  in 
day  at  three  intervals.  It  is  Ky  no  means  uifafrreea- 
)lc  to  the  tafte,  and  its  efFe^Is  are  geifcrally  exhili.rat- 
ng.  In  cafes  of  he<flic  fever  it  is  very  lerviceablc  di- 
nted with  milk.  It  corrects  expeiloration,  checks 
weating,  and  contributes  much  to  the  patient’s  repofe. 

Its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  the  adion  of 
ts  ftimnlus,  and  perhaps  fome  power  as  a folvent,  con- 
:ur  to  produce  very  agreeable  clfcCts  from  it,  particu- 
-arly  in  nervous  affedions  of  the  flomach  and  bowels, 
indigeftion,  bile,  acidity,  heartburn,  fpafmodic  pains  in 
he  alimentary  canal  and  dileafes  of  the  urinary  organs, 
n thel'e  cales,  with  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity 
:-f  vitriclated  magnefia,  taken  every  two  or  three 
Jays,  it  will  form  a proper  aperient. 

Several  of  the  foregoing  waters  have  a flight  im- 
iTegnation  of  llilphur,;  but  there  are  alio  waters  where 
!his  is  the  chief  ingredient,  and  wliich  are  accordingly 
:errncd  iulphureous.  "i’he  principal  of  the4e  is  Har- 
mwgate. 

Great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  proper  ufe 
•f  the  Harrowgate  waters  in“  eruptions  of  the  flein,  in 
heumatifms  combined  with  feurvy,  in  obftrudions, 
:nd  in  diforders  of  the  firll:  paffages  ; acidity,  indigef- 
f.on.  vitiated  bile,  worms,  putrid  fores,  piles,  and 
uiindice.  Theyanfwer  two  important  purpoles  ; firfl, 
::ting  as  an  alterative,  and  inducing,  by  a mild  opera- 
! on,  a gradual  change  in  the  habit  ; and  fccondly 
I 'hen  employed  in  larger  dofes,  are  an  cafy  and  delicate 
urge,  which  does  not  weaken  the  patient  lb  much  as 
:ther  laxatives.  There  are  alfo  at  Harrowgate,  baths 
rfthe  fame  mineral,  which  in  lha  ny  diforders  are  a 
j owerful  auxiliary  to  the  drinking. 

I It  only  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  calcareous  mi- 
rrals,  better  imderllood  under  the  defeription  ot  hot 
orings.  Of  thele  the  hot  Iprings  of  Bath  have  a de- 
ided  fuperiority. 

The  Bath  waters,  drank  frdli  from  the  fpriiig, 
icrcafe  heat,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  excite  the  lecre- 
aaia^‘  at  ihc  laiuc  time  on  the  nervous  fyltem. 
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They  not  only  promote  pcffpiratlon  and  urine,  l3ul  in- 
creafe  faliva,  and  quench  the  third  better  than  any 
other  liquid,  bn?  Ihould  not  be  taken  when  there  is  any 
tendency  to  fever.  The  relief  they  afford  in  colics  and 
cohvullive  retchings  attending  the  gout  in  the  flomach, 
and  fimil'ar  affedtrous,  evince  their  aiitirpafmodic  pow 

^rs.  / 

This,  like  the  faline  mineral,  is  flrongly  purgative e, 
and  as  condant  purging  for  months  together  mud  de- 
bilitate the  drongejd  conditution,  the  popular  idea  of 
pcrfeverance  in  its  ufe  fhould  be  correfted.’  Purging 
is  often  neceffary  in  acute  difeafes  to  clcanfethe  body, 
and  in  chronical  cafes  it  may  pave  tlie  way  for  the 
operation  of  other  medicines  ; but  it  will  feldom  ef- 
fect a cure,  and  by  exhauding  the  patient,  will  gene- 
rally leave  him  in  a worfe  condition  than  it  found  him. 
A powerful  dimulant  like  fnlphur,  however  ufeful 
when  taken  in  moderation  and  at  proper  intervals,  mud 
if  improperly  and  habitually  employed,  weaken  and 
dedroy  the  digedive  organs. 

Thofe  who  take  the  fulphureons  or  faline  waters  to 
cure  any  obdinate  malady,  fliould  ufe  them  as  an  ahe-' 
rativc,  and  fo  as  to  produce  hardly  any  effect  on  the 
bowels.  With  this  view  a half  pint  glafs  may  be  taken 
at  bed  time,  but  by  no  means  after  eating  a hearty  dip- 
per ; and  the  fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breaktad, 
dinner,  and  fupper,  varying  the  dofe  according  to  the 
chalybeate. 

Thefe  waters  give  a great  dlnuilus  to  the  appetite, 
but  it  ought  to  be  checked.  A light  and  rather  dUuting 
food  is  mod  proper,  but  no  perfon  during  fuch  a coiirle 
diould  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  his  domach.  Aloderate 
exercife,  and  exhilirating  amufements,  are  eUe  highly 

neceffary.  , 

The  Bath  waters  ufed  externally,  unite  all  the  vir- 
tues of  warm  baths,  and  may  be  nfed  of  any  heat,  from 
one  hundred  and  fix  degrees  and  under  ; the  baths  are 
alfo  commodious  and  extendve,  fo  as  to  afford  the  pa- 
tient room  to  move  freely  about  in  them,,  with  a uni- 
form warmth.  They  are  more  dimnlant  than  the  com- 
mon warm  bath,  raifethe  pulfe  and  heat  of  the  body 
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a hio;lier  cle^^rce,  without  hcing  violently  fuclorific  ; 
ey  are  an  cxcerll  nt  diuretic,  and  inficad.  of  debilita- 
Tg.  they  impart  vigour  and  alertnefs,  and  promote  the 
i)pi  "ite. 

The  difeafes  in  which  they  are  to  be  recommended, 
te,  ■ reen  ficknefs,  before  it  is  gone  too  far  ; vifceral 
oftrucHons  ; pally;  gout,  when  the  inflammatory 
imptoms  have  abated  ; and  rwellings  of  the  knee  ; hy- 
ochondria  ; weaknefs  of  the  organs  of  digeflion  ; co- 
::  ; jaundice,  when  arifing  from  obflruTion  of  the 
diary  du£ts  ; hyflcrics  ; fpafmodic  afFeftions  of  the 
omb,  and  painful  menftruatipn  ; and  in  cutaneous  and 
iprous  eruptions. 

It  i.s  fafefl  to  b-egin  with  a wine  glafsful  before  break- 
■ ft.  If  this  feel  eafy  and  cordial,  and  excite  no  pain 
rr  fenfe  of  fullnefs  in  the  head*  or  eyes,  it  may  be  re- 
feated  at  noon,  and  increafed  by  degrees  as  it  fuits  the 
:onflitution. 

The  Crofs  water  bath,  the  warmth  of  which  when 
•efh  from  the  Ipring  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  de- 
irees,  is  ufuaily,  recommended  to  begin  with.  After 
uat,  the  King’s  or  hot  bath,  which  is  four  degrees 
;igher  in  temperature,  may  be  reforted  to. 

In  relpcd  to  the  bath,  the  patient  fliould  at  firftcon- 
i.nue  in  it  only  five  or  fix  minutes.  Should  this  pro- 
iice  no  difagreeable  fymptoms,  but  improve  the  health, 

: rcngth,  and  fpirits,  it  may  be  graviually  increaled,  till 
ven  half  an  hour,  but  never  fo  as  to  create  lalTitude  or 
inintnels.  Tl'.e  waters  of  the  hot  bath  are  twelve  de- 
,:rees  warmer  than  the  Crofs  batli,  which  is  a much 
,ircater  difference  than  at  the  pumps. 

There  are  allb  private  baths  of  any  temperature  to 
Liit  the  patient’s  habit  or  complaint.  Tiie  beft  time 
or  bathing  is  early  in  the  morning  ; and  it  may  be 
epei  lsd  twice,  or  at  mofl  thrice  a week.  A partial 
oathing  IS  in  many  relpeds  preferable  to  a total  immer- 
don. 

Buxton  waters  approach  neareft  to  th^fe  of  Bath  of 
ny  in  thd  kingdom  ; but  their  temperature  is  pnly 
1 ighty  two  degrees.  * 

4 D 
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Taken  internally  in  dofes  of  near  a pint  before  i 
brcakfaft,  and  as  much  before  dinner,  they  afford  relief 
in  flatulence,  heartburn,  naufea,  and  indi^refHon  and  i 
aflcctioriS  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  As  a bath,  they  j 
contribute  to  reflore  the  a£lion  of  limbs  that  have  loft:  ^ 
their  power  from  violent  inflammation,  either  occa- 
fioned  by  external  injury,  or  preceding  acute  rheuraa- 
tifm  ; but  if  it  be  the  confequence  of  a paralytic  flroke  i 
or  gout,  the  warmer  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters  ! 
alford  more  benefit. 

Matlock’  tepid  fprings  are  fixteen  degrees  coolei: 
than  thofe  of  Buxton,  and  form  a good  intermediate 
bath  between  Buxton  and  the  fea.  They  are,  there- 
fore, properly  employed  in  preparing  invalids  for  the 
latter,  when  this  is  neceflary  to  complete  a cure.  Taken 
internally  they  have  little  medicinal  virtue. 

The  hot  well  of  Briftol  is  of  an  intermediate  warmth 
between  Buxton  and  Matlock,  being  feventy  four  de- 
grees. It  is  not  ufed  to  bathe  in,  but  has  acquired 
great  reputation  in  confumptive  cafes.  Part  of  its  vir- 
tues in  this  obffinate  complaint  muft  be  afcribed  to  the 
mild  fhcltered,  yet  ventilated,  lituation  of  the  hotv 
wells,  and  to  the  rational  plan  of  diet,  exercife,  and 
amufements, , purfued  there. 

It  is  alfo  efficacious  in  relaxations  of  the  ffomach  or  | 
bowels,  occaficned  by  long  refldence  in  hot  climates,  I 
bilious  diarrhoea,  dyfentcry,  and  diabetes.  A regular 
courfe  of  thcfe  waters  is  excellent  in  quenching  the 
thirft,  beeping  the  flcin  moifl;,  allaying  fever,  and  cor- 
redting  a preternatural  difcharge  of  urine.  Being  im- 
pregnated with  little  purgative  fait,  aperient  medicines 
ought  in  many  cafes  to  accompany  their  uie. 

The  full  dofe  is  halLa  pint,  drank  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  repeated  before  brcakfaft,  after  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour’s  gentle  exercife.  The  fame  two  dofes  to 
be  repeated  midtinje  between  breakfaft  and  dinner. 

Of  the  hot  fprings'on  the  contin^t,  as  the  German 
fpa,  Aix  la  Chapellc,  Bareges,  Bourbon  Loncey,  Pru- 
dcl,  and  others,  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  go  into  any 
particular  notice.  Perfons  intending  to  ufe  thde  will’ 
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require  tnuch  more  detailed  accounts  of  their  virtues  * 
and  ufe  than  the  limits  of  the  prefent  work  w'ould  per- 
mit. 

On  the  fubje^t  of  mineral  waters,  it  is  only  neceffary 
to  add,  that  artificial  minerals  of  all  kinds  are  now 
made,  fully  equal  in  their  virtues  to  the  natural  ones, 
and  with  this  important  fuperiority,  that  they  can  be 
made  to  any  degree  of  ftrength  ; a circumftance  which 
cannot  fail  in  time  to  render  this  beneficial  curative 
:more  generally  diffufed. 


CHAP,  LVII. 

OF  THE  COW  POX. 

i 

IT  Is  to  be  regretted,  as  has  already  been  obferved 
under  its  proper  head,  that  not  with  hand  i.ng  the 
beneficial  effedts  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox,  yet 
from  its  not  being  general,  or  confined  to  one  feafon  of 
'the  year,  and  thus  diffufing  the  difeafe  by  contagion 
: among  the  uninoculated,  its  introduftion  into  Europe 
has  been  injurious  rather  than  lalutary.  Dr.  Heber- 
; den  obferves,  that  he  examined  carefully  the  bills  of 
: mortality,  and  by  comparing  the  deflru6Uon  occafioned 
1 by  the  Imall  pox  among  our  countrymen,  before  and 
fince  inoculation,  was  reluctantly  brought  to  this  me- 
i lancholy  conclufion,  that  at  the  prefent  period  the 
: proportional  inxrease  of  deaths  from  this  difeafe  was 
^ as  FIVE  to  FOUR 

The  Ibbjedt  of  regret  we  hope  and  trufl  will  foon  be 
! remedied,  and  this  mod  deftruCtive  cliforder  be  totally 
; eradicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  cow  pox,  and  the 
, general  employment  of  that  certain  and  fafe  preventive 

-}•  The  following  paragraph  is  copied  froni  the  British  Press  of  Au- 
. gu>l2,  1805.  ' 

“ We  have  great  reason  to  regret  the  perverseness  and  ilUtimed 
I predetermination  of  a great  nuniber  of  the  lower  c lasses  of  the  people 
■ in  this  country.  Nearly  twenty  children  have  been  buried  out  of 
•and  near  to  Leg  court,  Peter  street,  Westminster,  withiu  the  last 
' three  weeks  of  the  sMAEL-rojc, 
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through  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Royal  jcnnerian 
Society.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  the  fame  prejudice  to 
contend  with  as  in  the  inoculation  for  the  fmall  pox. 
From  it  being  a?  yet  only  partially  ufctl,  the  Icaths 
from  the  (mail  pox  are  fcarce  renfibly  diniiniflied  ; 
whereas  at  Vienna,  where  it  is  general,  the  Irnall  pox 
IS  already  ahiioO:  eradicated,  and  the  deatlis  from  this 
elifordrr  reduced  to  near  nothing. 

It  would-,  perhaps,  be  no  improper  meafure  to  pals 
an  act  of  parliament,  obliging  all  perfons  of  every  age 
and  ftation,  whether  they  have  had  the  fr.iall  pox  or 
not,  to  be  inoculated  with  the  cow  pox  at  the  fame 
time.  Although  Inch  a compulfory  meafure  may  ap- 
pear inimical  to  freedom,  and  would  probably  intro- 
duce a momentary  difeontent,  the  refult  would  almof^ 
immediately  give  univerfal  fatisfidlion,  and  thus  by  one 
blow,  one  of  the  moft  fatal  fcourges  of  the  liuman  race 
would  be  baniflied  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  would  be  afterwards  necelfary  to  .compel  every 
perfon,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  corning  from 
abroad  to  undergo  the  operation  ; and  it  would  alio 
perhaps  be  fafe  at  leaf;  fora  time,  to  oblige  parents  to 
inoculate  their  future  offspring,  Within  a certain  time 
after  their  coming  into  tire  world. 

It  is  not  intindeci  liere  to  go  into  details  refjrecting 
this  preventive,  for  it  can  Irardly  be  called  a dileale. 
'Phe  numerous  publications  on  this,  fubject,  although 
extrenrely  valuable,  are  intended  oidy  f.r  tlie  medical 
and  fcicntific  relearchers ; and  it  will  be  lu  re  luficient 
to  point  out  the  advantages  refulting  from  _ this  prac- 
tice; the  mode  of  performing  the  operaii(m  ; and  the 
treatment  under  it. 

Various  cafes  have  been  brough.t  forward  with  lau- 
dable induftry  to  fliew  the  inellicacy  oi  the.  vaceine  iit- 
oculation  as  a preventive  of  the  iinaii  pox.  On  iheii? 
it  is  obftrvcd, 

I.  They  are  so  few  out  of  the  innumerable  ti.oulairds 
who  have  been  inoculatc-d  for  tlie  cow  pox,  as  to  be 
like  a drop  of  water  in  the  fea  ; anil-  the  calcs  Liieu>* 
fclycs  arc  by  no  moans  decilivc. 
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II.  TFere  sre  few  rare  inflances  of  perfons  inocu- 
trei  for  the  fma!'  pox,  afterwards  having  them  in  the 

natt.’ WGV.  ,«  , 

From  the  oral  teftimonf  taken  before  a Committeti 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  they  report  the  following 

rcfult : ^ _ • • r r, 

“ That  the  difeovery  of  vaccine  inoculation  is  ot  tnC 

rn;>ft  general  utility,  inafmuch  as  it  introduces, 

A milder  diforder  in  the  place  of  the  inoculated 

fmall  pox, 

“ Which  is  not  capable  of  being  communicated  by 
contagion, 

“ That  it  does  not  excite  other  humours  or  dlforders 
in  the  conftitution, 

“ That  it  has  not  been  known  in  any  one  inftance 
to  prove  fatal, 

That  the  inoculation  may  be  fafely  performed  at' 
all  times  of  life  (which  is  known  not  to  be  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  the  fmall  pox)  in  the  earliefl  infancy^ 
as  in  old  age,  as  alfo  during  pregnancy. 

And,  Laflly,  that  it  tends  to  leffen,  and  as  its  ufe 
becomes  imivcrlal,  muft  abfolutely  extinguifh  one  of 
the  mo-fh  defliidtive  diforders  by  which  the  human  race 
has  been  vifitecl.” 

The  written  evidence  which  was  alfo  received,  re- 
lates to  the  very  extenfive  and  fuccefsful  pradice  of  this 
' inoculation  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  efficacy 
of  which  does  not  feeni  abated  by  the  cold  of  the  north- 
ern, nor  the  heat  of  the  fouthern  or  tropical  climates. 

After  this  folemn  refolulion  of  a Committee  of  the 
Iloiife  of  Commons,  and  after  the  general  conviction 
of  the  mofl  eminent  phyficiarjs,  who  are  proverbially 
fahidious  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  practice,  can 
•any  perfon  ot  fenfe  doubt  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  ; 
can  any  ht  fitate  to  communicate  it  to  a child  ? Shall  it 
be  laid  that  in  this  enlightened  country,  fuch  evidence 
as  is  already  mentioned,  is  refufecl  ; while  the  mofl 
improbable  talcs  of  every  quack  are  believed,  of  the 
^ efficacy  of  his  iioflrum  ? 
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The  cow  pock  is  a fort  of  mild  diforder  of  pnftule^ 
on  the  teats,  to  which  this  animal  is  fubjeft,  and  wliich 
is  prevalent  in  Glonceflerfhire,  Dorfet,  Somcrfet, 
Hants,  Middlefcx,  Norfolk,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Leiccfter, 
and  Stafford.  It  has  been  alfo  traced 'in  Ircdand,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  This  diforder  is 
communicated  to  the  milkers,  and  it  having  been  ob* 
ferved  that  noperfon  who  had  it  was  ever  after  affect- 
ed with  the  fmall  pox,  or  thsit  it  ever  proved  fatal,.  Dr. 
Jenner,  a name  more  illuflrious  than  all  the  heroic  de- 
Jlroyers^of  mankind,  made  a full  inveffigation  of  tlie 
facts,  and  proved,  that  the  inoculation  firfl:  from  the 
cow,  and  then  transferring  the  cow  pox  from  one  hu- 
man being  to  another  indefinitely,  may  be  done  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  fpeci fie  power  i and  that  it 
is  a complete  prefervative  againfl  the  fmall  pox.  For  . 
this  invaluable  difeovery  Parliament  liberally  and  pro- 
perly rewarded  this  great  friend  of  the  human  race 
with  io,oool.  He  has  also  received  the  mofl  ample 
leftimonies  of  gratitude  and  approbation  from  the  mofl 
iJIuftrious  bodies  in  all  nations  ; and,  laftly,  he  enjoys 
a reward  paramount  to  all  thefe,  a confeiousnefs  that 
his  difeovery  will  preferv^'e  the  lives  of  more  millions 
than  all  the  conquerors  of  Europe  have  ever  deflroyed. 

An  obje£lion  is  made  to  the  employment  of  vacci- 
nation on  account  of  its  being  the  difeafe  of  a beaft 
transferred  to  the  human  frame.  It  is  fo  ; and  what 
then  If  it  produce  the  defired  effeef,  what  matters  . 
whence  it  proceed  BefideS',  does  any  one  fcruple 
to  take  milk  from  the  fame  bead  ? Does  any  one  he- 
fitate  to  eat  its  flcfli ; and  fliall  we  object  to  take  any 
other  good  it  affords,  for  no  other  realon  than  becaufe 
it  is  a bead  ? Such  an  objedion  is  completely  anile  j 
but  every  fuch  objedion  requires  notice  and  refutation 
in* a popular  work  of  this  nature. 

The  mode  of  inoculation  is  extremely  fimple  ; — a 
lancet  being  held  upright,  is  made  to  pundure  the 
pudulc  on  the  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth  clay.  There 
foon  iffucs  a globule  of  the  cow  pock  matter,  which 
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keeps  gradually  rifing  on  the  furface.  The  point  of 
the  lancet  is  immerfcd  in  this  ftukl,  and  in  the  fame  di- 
recUon,  without  raifing  blood,  inferted  between  the 
outer  and  inner  fldn  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow  ; then 
being  withdrawn,  it  is  wiped  over  the  inoculated  part- 
To  prevent  failure,  two  feparate  infertions  may  be 
made.  Infliead  of  a lancet,  a common  needle,  or  even  a 
pin,  will  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  neither  fo  much 
as  frighten  the  child,  or  be  fo  apt  to  draw  blood. 

The  cow  pox  being  a local  difeafe,  ufually  without 
much  conIHtutional  affeftion,  there  is  feldom  required 
any  medical  attention,  and  that  only  as  far  as  regards- 
the  pullule.  Should  this  become  inflamed,  which  will 
be  determined  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  no- 
thing more  is  required  than  to  apply  a fmgle  drop  of 
acetated  litharge  water  on  the  puflule,  and  having  fuf- 
fered  it  to  remain  two  or  three  minutes,  to  cover  the 
efSorefcence  furroundiog  the  puflule  with  a piece  of 
linen  dipt  in  litharge  water.  The  former  may  be  re- 
peated twice  or  thrice  a day  ; the  latter  as  often  as  it 
may  feel  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  the  fcab  is  prematurely  rubbed  off,  a circum- 
fiance  not  unfrequent  among  children  and  working  peo- 
ple, the  application  of  a little  acitated  litharge  water 
to  the  part,  immediately  coagulates  the  furface,  which 
fupplies  its  place,  and  prevents  a fore. 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  get  tire  true  vaccine  matter, 
as  there  is  a fpurious  fort,  which  is  inefficacious.  Of 
this,  however,  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  It  may  be 
alvyays  had  at  any  of  the  llations  of  the  Royal  Jenna* 
riaii  Society. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  the  following  comparative 
view  of  the  clEfls  of  the  natural  fmall  pex,  the  iiio^ 
ciliated  fmall  pox,  and  the  inoculated  cow  pox,,  will 
mofl  forcibly  recommend  the  employment  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  Natural  Small  Pox  is  contagious,  and  fometimes 
violent,  painful,  loathfome,  and  fatal  ; — one  perfon  ii> 
fix  dies  of  it.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  40.0000  die  of 
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it  annually — one  in  three  has  it  in  a dangerous  form — 
the  eruptions  are  numerous,  painful,  and  difgufting — 
it  requires  confinement,  lofs  of  time,  and  more  or  lefs 
expence precautions  againft  it  are  moftly  unavailing 
■ — medical  treatment  is  neceffary  both  during  the  dif- 
eale  and  afterwards — it  occafions  pits,  fears.  Teams,  See, 
efpecially  on  the  face — it  induces  fcrQphula,  difeafes  of 
the  fkin,  glands,  joints,  blind nefs,  deafnefs,  See. 

The  Inoculated  Small  Pox  is  contagious,  generally 
mild,  but  in  fome  inftances  attended  with  all  the  vio- 
lence, difguftingnefs,  and  danger  of  the  natural — one  in 
three  hundred  inoculated  dies  ; in  the  United  King- 
dom probably  twelve  hundred  annually — one  in  thirty 
or  forty  has  the  difeafe  in  a dangerous  form — forms 
eruptions  more  or  lefs — requires  confinement,  lofs  of 
time,  and  cxpence,  neceffary  preparation  by  diet  and 
medicine=^ — care  to  avoid  certain  fe'afons,  as  extremities 
of  heat  and  cold — certain  periods  of  life,  as  early  in- 
fancy and  old  age,  and  certain  Fates  of  conftitution,  as 
general  ill  health,  teething,  pregnane}''.  Sec, — medical 
treatment  ufually  neceffary — deformities  liable  to  take 
place  wherever  the  difeafe  proves  fevere — induces 
iubfeqtient  difeafes,  though  not  fo  frequently  as  the' 
natural  fmall  pox. 

The  Inoculated  Cow  Pox  is  not  contagious — it  is 
uniformly  mild  and  inoffenfive,  and  not  loath  fome — 
never  fatal — attended  with  no  danger — forms  no  erup- 
tion, except  a puftule  on  the  inoculated  part — needs 
neither  confinement,  lofs  of  time,  nor  expence — re- 
quires no  medicines — occafions  no  fubfequent  deforniity 
or  disfiguration,  and  lafUy,  induces  no  fupervenient 
difeafe. 
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CHAP.  LVIII, 

OF  THE  RECOVERA'  OF  DROWNED 

PEPvSONS. 


OF  the  numerous  philanthropical  and  charitable  in» 
flitutions  of  this  country,  none  is  more  merito- 
rious in  its  purpofes,  nor  more  fucccfsful  in  its  effects, 
than  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  By  its  exertions, 
many  iireful  members  have  been  refcued  from  a pre- 
mature death  ; many  haplefs  individuals  prevented 
from  the  daring  crime  of  filicide.  To  fecond  as  much 
as  poffible  the  benevolent  intentions  of  this  inftitution, 
we  lhall  give  a few  rules  and  obfervations  on  this  im- 
portant fubjeef,  to  enable  every  individual  to  give  af- 
fillance  in  a critical  moment,  when  time  cannot  be 
Ipared  to  procure  medical  relief.  , 

While  there  is  the  leaft  profpect  or  chance  of  a {park 
of  the  vital  power  remaining,  in  this  or  any  other  fpe- 
cies  of  hidden  death,  no  means  or  perfeverance  fhould 
be  fpared  to  rchore  life. 


When  a body  is  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently 
dead,  care  muft  be  taken  to  carry,  it  in  a proper  pofture, 
and*as  much  as  pollible  with  the  head  ered,  to  afuit- 
able  place,  where  the  nececehary  operations  for  reco- 
very can  be  performed. 

The  principal  objed  to  be  purfued  Is,  to  reftore  the 
natural  warmth,  on  which  all  the  vital  fundions  de- 
) pend,  by  application  of  himulants,  not  only  to  the 
skin,  but  to  the  lungs  and  inteftines.  ' 

The  body.being  ftripped,  miih  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
< for  a confiderablc  time  with  linen  cloths,  made  as  hot 
as  possible,  and  tlic  patient  laid  in  a bed  completely 
• warmed,  as  quickly  as  can  be,  and  the  fridion  being 
^ continued,  warm  cloths  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  fto- 

■ mach  and  belly,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  hot  water, 
to  tile  foies  of  the  feet. 


Strong  volatile  fpirits  fliould  be  frequently  applied 
to  the  nofe,  the  fpine  of  the  back,  and  pit  of  the  fto- 
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mach  rubbed  with  warm  fpirits  ; the  temples  fliould  l 
alfo  be  rubbed  with  Volatile  fpirits,  and  (Umulants,  as  . 

tobacco,  blown  up  the  noftrils. 

A perfon  mould  blow  wiih  all  his  force  into  the  pa-  t 
tient’s  mouth,  holding  his  nohrils  at  the  lame  time.  f| 
When  from  the  riling  of  the  cheh  or  belly  it  appears  q 
that  the  lungs  are  thus  filled  with  air,  the  blowing  t| 
mould  be  fufpended,  and  the  perfon  prefs  the  breaftij 
and  belly,  fo  as  to  difpel  it ; and  alternally  inflate  andij 
deprefs  the  lungs  in  this  manner  for  Ibme  time,  fo  asij 
to  imitate  natural  breathing.  Or  a pair  of  bellows  or1 
blow  pipe  may  be  ufed,  more  powerfully  than  thq 
mouth  (but  not  fo  efficacious  in  other  relpecls),  llop-| 
ping  the  noftrils  as  much  as  poifible.  , . , 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fmokc  of  tobaccojj 
may  be  thrown  up  as  a clyfter,  and  for  want  ^ J 
per  apparatus,  a common  tobacco  pipe  may  be  ufed  foi| 
this  purpofe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  muft  be  filled  witl^ 
tobacco  well  kindled,  and  the  fmall  tube  being  intro-fl 
duced  into  the  fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be 
up  by  blowing  through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  hoksj 
wrapped  round  the  month  of  the  bowl,  or  by  blowintl 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  appheej 
clofe  to  the  other.  Should  it  be  found  impracticablj 
to  throw  up  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  clyfteis  of  wain 
water,  with  a little  fait,  or  fome  wine  or  fpirits,  ma 
be  repeatedly  adminiftered,  by  means  of  a commo 
clyfter  bag  and  pipe,  or  ftill  better  by  a pretty  arg 

In fhe  mean  time  a warm  bath  ftoutd  be  preparec 
and  the  patient  put  into  it,  fliould  the  above  meai 
fail  • or,  where  this  cannot  be  had,  the  bo^  y lou 
covered  with  warm  fait,  afties,  fand,  grains,  or  iuc 
nthei-  fubftances  as  are  at  hand. 

fill  the  patient  Ihewfigns  of  life,  no  attempts  mu 

be  made  to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth,  but  his  . 
and  toncue  may  be  wetted  with  ateathcr  dipped 
warm  fpii«,  and  as  foon  as  he  l--'ecovered  the  pow 

of  fwallowing,  a little  warm  wme  m cordia  oug 

every  now  and  then  to  be  admimftcrcd.  After 
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patient  is  a little  reanimated,  fome  p-entle  means  may- 
be Lifcd  to  occaiion  vomiting,  as  tickling  the  throat 
with  a feather,  or  adminiftering  ftrong  chamomile  or 
fflO-e  tea  ; bat  no  powerful  emeiic  is  to  be  attempted, 
"still  the  warm  a^d  ilimulating  applications  are  to  be 
.perfevcred  in,  and  fmali  quantities  of  fome  cordial  li- 
quors ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
the  pcrfon,  after  b^-ing  perfe'Slly  r-animated,  retain  an 
opprelfion  or  cough,  he  ought  to  be  blooded,  and  drink 
plentifully  of  barley  water,  of  other  foft  pc(2;ora]. 

^ Perfons  appaVentiy  deprived  of  life  by  any  accident, 
ihould  be  treated  in  nearly  the  fame  manner. 

W^e  cannot  conclude  this  article  better,  than  by  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  card  publilhed  and  circulated  by 
'.the  Royal  Humane  Society. 


C A U T J O N S 

RECOMMENDED  BT 

ril  E ROYAL  II  U M A N E SOflE  T ¥, 


1 . Never  to  be  held  up  by  the  heels. 

2.  Not  to  be  rolle  l on  cas’.s,  or  other  roi^gh  usage, 

3*  ^void  the  use  of  salt  in  all  cafes  ol  apparent  death 

THE  DROWNED. 

1.  Convey  carefully  the  body,  with  the  head  raised,  to  the  nearest 
convenient  house. 

2.  Strip  and  dry  the  body  ; clean  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 

3.  Young  children  between  two  persons  in  a warm  bed. 

4-.  An  adult. — Lay  the  body  on  a blanket  or  bed,  in  a warm  cham- 
ber, in  winter;  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer. 

5.  It  is  to  be  gently  tubbed  with  tlannel,  sprinkled  with  spirits 
a heited  warming  paP|  covered,  liglitly  moved  over  the  back  aud 
*pine. 


* Warm  flannel,  lightly  sprinkled  with  spirits. 
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6.  To  restore  breathing — Introduce  the  pipe  of  u pair  of  bellows 
(when  no  apparatus)  into  one  nostril;  vhe  other,  with  the  mouth 
closed,  inflate  the  lungs,  till  the  breast  be  a little  rajsed  ; the  mouth 
and  nostrils  naust  then  be  let  free; — repeat  this  pr-  cess  till  life  ap- 
pears. 

7.  Tobacco  smoke  is  to  be  thrown  gently  into  the  fundament  with 
a proper  instrument,  or  the  bowl  of  a pipe  covered’:,  so  as  to  defend 
the  mouth  of  the  assistant. 

8.  1.  he  breast  to  be  fomented  vvi,th  hot  spirits  ; if  no  signs  of  'ife 
appear,  the  warm  bath  ; or  hot  bricks,  &c.  applied  to  the  pdiins  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

9.  Electricity,  early,  employed,  bj'^  a medical  assistant. 

INTENSE  COLD. 

Rub  the  body,  with  snow.  Ice,  or  cold  water. — Restore  warmth. 
See.  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  some  time,  if  necessary,  the  plan si 
may  be  emyloyed  for  the  resuscitation  of  drowned,  persons. 

SUSPENSION  BY  THE  CORD. 

1.  A few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and 
cupping  glasses  may  be  applied  to  tiie  head  and  neck.  ; leeches  also 
to  the  temples. , 

2.  The  other  methods  of  treatment,  the  same  as  recommended  for 
the  apparently  drowned. 

SUFFOCATION  BY  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS  ON  LIGHT- 
NING. 

Cold  water  to  be  repeatedly  thrown  on  the  face,  S:c.  drying  the 
body  at  intervals.  If  the  body  feels  cold,  employ  gradual  warmth  ; 
and  the  plans  of  the  drowned. 

INTOXICATION. 

The  body  is  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  &c.  wdth  the  Jiead  a little  raised ; 
the  neckcloth,  8<:c.  removed.  Obtain  immediately  me  licai  assisla^icc, 
as  the  rriodes  of  treatmeni.  must  be  varied  according  to  tire  state  of 
the  patient, 

GENERAL  OBSERVATICNS. 

1.  On  signs  of  returning  life,  a tea  spoonful  of  warm  water  may  be 
given  ; and,  if  swallowing  be  returned,  warm  water  01  diluted  bran- 
dy. To  be  put  into  a warm  bed,  and  if  disposed  lo  sleep,  will  gene- 
rally awake  restored  to  health. , 

2.  The  plans  above  recommended  are  to  be  used  ior  three  or  four 
hours.  It  is  an  ubsurri  and  vulgar  opinion  to  suppo.se  persons  as  iiTe- 
coverable,  because  life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance. 

3.  Electricity  and  bleeding  never  to  be  cmploj-cd,  unless  by  the 
direction  of  the  medical  assistants. 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

OF  RUPTURES. 

A RUPTURE  is  a cliforder  occafioned  by  a dif« 
Dlacument  of  tbe  bowels  or  inteflines. 

V b.en  the  in  :ftines  or  other  contents  of  the  belly 
obtrude  at  the  aavel,  it  is  called  a navel  rupture — ; 
when  tvTced  thi  ough  the  infertions  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  behy,  it  is  • ailed  ventral — when  in  the  groin,  in- 
gui.ial^  and  when  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 

The  defcent  of  the  bowels  ufually  takes  ])lace  in 
f ’ch  parts  of  the  belly  as  are  wcakcft.  It  is  occahoned 
by  immoderate  lau-Thcer,  crying,  coughing,  over  ex- 
ertion of  bodily  ihvngth,  leaping,  falls,  blows,  fatigue, 
riding,  iinenoderate  grief,  and  difficult  parturition. 
Perions  affl;(h:ed  with  a general  laxity  of  body,  are 
particular!)  liable  to  ruptures. 

On  the  firil  appearance  of  the  diforder,  every  means 
fhould  be  taken  to  return  the  inteflines  ; it  is  much 
more  di  Fu  iilt  to  cure  after  long  continuance.  'The 
trufs  is  the  moft  efi'  dual  remedy,  and  it  fhould  be  fit- 
ted with  every  poffible  exadnefs  to  whatever  part  of 
the  bo.ly  it  is  applied.  A cufliion  or  comprefs,  pofTefs- 
ing  a fufficient  degree  of  foftnefs  and  refiflance,  fhould 
be  placed  between  the  pad  of  the  trufs  and  the  groin ; 
for  this  purpofc  take  three  flips  of  calico,  twenty  in- 
ches long  and  tliree  broad  ; fold  them  into  a fquarc 
form.  For  young  perfons  and  children  the  Ii'Z-e  mult 
be  in  proportion.  The  patient  lliould  on  no  account 
apply  the  trufs  himfclf  on  the  firfl  appearance  of  the 
rupture,  but  fubmit  it  entirely  to  the  furgeon,’ whole 
province  it  is  to  determine  whether  the  whole  of  the 
inteflines  be  returned,  or  part  remains  in  the  opening 
through  which  they  defeended.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
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the  application  of  a triifs  would  be  highly  injurious. 
But  if  the  afliftance  of  a furgeon  cannot  immediately 
be  had,  the  patient  muft  give  up  all  exercife  and  la- 
^ur  ; immediate  reft  becomes  effential,  and  his  pofi- 
fion  fhould  always  be  with  the  head  lower  than  the 
body. 

To  favour  a return  of  the  inteftines,  the  feet  of  the 
patient  fliould  be  placed  over  ti  e Ihoulders  of  another 
perfon,  and  his  body  be  permitted  to  hang  dowwards, 
jolting  him  a good  deal  at  the  fame  time. 

At  this  moment  a gentle  prefTure  of  the  hands  and 
ifingers  ifhould  be  made.  The  perfon  operating  in  this 
way  ftiould  grafp  the  fwelling  with  one  hand  at  the 
bottom,  while  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  he  attempts 
topufh  gently  the  contents  of  the  tumour  i«to  their 
place,  obferying  that  the  parts  lafl  defeended  be  firfl 
reduced. 

The  patient  when  in  bed  fhould  fuffer  the  part  afr 
fe£ted  to  reft  on  his  hand,  and  all  exertion  fliould  if 
poffible  be  avoided. 

When  the  return  of  the  gut  cannot  be  effected  by 
the  means  above  mentioned,  apply  repeatedly  C0I4 
water,  or  ice  if  it  can  be  procured.  ; It  not,  in  order 
to  increafe  the  coldnefs  of  the  water,  diffolve  into  a 
quart  of  it,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  crude  fal  ammo: 
niac,  making'  a farther  folution  as  it  lofes  its  cooling 
quality.  If  tkefe  bathings  do  not  fucceed  in  ten  of 
twelve  applications  they  muft  not  be  repeated.  Should 
neither  ice  nor  fal  ammoniac  be  ready  to  be  had,  mix 
the  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar.  An  iiir 
jedion  of  cold  Water  may  be  likewife  adfniniftered 
with  great  effed  with  a pewter  fyringe,  containing  a 
pint  or  a pint  and  a half.  Dafhing  cold  water  on  the 
legs  and  thighs,  in  cafes  of  difficult  redudipn,  has  been 
allb  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  above  refrigerants,  the  following 
warm  application  fliould  be  made  to  the  belly.  Take 
an  ox’s  bladder,  two  thirds  full  of  warm  water,  and. 
cover  it  with  flannel  to  prevent  any  moiftuic  from 
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touching  the  body.  Apply  this  io  as  to  cover  the 

I ole  belly  above  the  tumour,  and  at  the  fame  mo* 
ment  let  the  cold  bathings  before  mentioned  be  made. 

direftlv  to  the  ruptural  part.  r ^ a 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  with  fi^knefs  at  the  fto- 
mach  internal  medicines  (liould  not  be  admimftered, 
burdyaers  made  of  half  a pint  of  camomile  tea,  two 
Wble  Ipoonfuls  of  oil,  and  one  fpoonfni  of  common 
fait,  ftiould  be  thrown  up,  or  one  dram,  or  a dram  and 
a half  of  foap,  diffolvcd  in  a pint  of  warm  water,^  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  much  better  than  an  injeaion  of 
tobacco  fmoke,  which  has  been  generally  recommend- 
ed, One  of  thefe  clyfters  fhould  be  repeated  eveiy 
three  or  four  hours  till  evacuation  be  obtained,  if 
fever  attend,  the  patient  fhould  lofe  a little  blood.  ^ 
When  the  patient  goes  to  ftool  he  mult  not  Itrain, 
but  take  time,  and  difeharge  the  feces  without  violence. 
He  mull:  alfo  keep  his  hand  on  the  difeafed  part,  witn. 
a confiderable  degree  of  prelTurc,  to  prevent  the  bow- 
els from  farther  defeending,  and  Ihould  do  tl^  lame 
when  the  trufs  is  applied.  An  increafed  prelTure  on 
the  pad  will  be  necelfary  at  the  time  of  voiding.  ^ 
The  patient  muft  be  extremely  careful  in  removing 
the  trufs  either  by  night  or  day,  till  every  apprehen- 
fion  of  its  return  be  done  away  ; he  mull  Irkewife  take 
care  to  keep  the  pad  from  lliifting.  In  a certain  time 
he  may  he  informed  that  he  can  deep  in  fafety  without 
it ; but  to  avoid  a return  of  the  difeafe,  he  muft  not 
remove  it  but  when  in  bed,  and  lying  on  his  back  with 
his  feet  drawn  clofe  up.  Previous  to  his  riling  in  the 
morning,  he  muft  reftore  the  trufs  to  its  foimier  fitua- 
tion,  with  as  little  motion  as  poflible,  and  take'carc 
that  all  his  movements  be  gently  and  with  caution. 

The  irreducible  hernia,  or  ruptures  of  long  Handing, 
are  where  the  contents  have  fallen  into  the  purfe,  and 
formed  adliefions  to  its  fide,  or  from  the  quantity  of 
the  intcllines  that  have  defeended,  have  experienced 
. an  alteration  in  the  form  or  texture,  fo  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  being  returned.  In  this  cafe  the 
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Reel  trufs  recommended  for  ruptures  of  the  groin» 
would  be  injurious.  A bag  or  fufpenfory  trufs  in  this 
Rtuation  is  recommended  to  fupportthc  loadedfci  otum 
When  the  tumour  is  very  large,  a soft  quilted  bolfler 
fiiould  be  worn  at  the  bottom  of  the  fufpenfory,  to 
prevent  excoriation,  and  the  fcrotum  fhould  be  fre- 
quently walhed.  An  attention  to  the  Rate  of  the  bow- 
els in  every  fpecies  of  rupture  is  effential,  but  particu- 
larly in  this  Rate  of  the  diforder. 

After  the  luptuie  hrs  been  reduced,  and  while  wear- 
ing the  trufs,  the  parts  fhould  be  daily  bathed  with 
either  of  the  following  cold  aRringent  waRies. 

Take  of  oak  bark  two  ounces  and  water  three  pints  - 
and  boil  them  together  over  a flow  fire  till  they  be  re- 
dueed  to  one  quart ; Rrain  them,  and  add  half  an  ounce 
of  alum.  Let  the  mixture  Rand  till  it  be  nerfer^Hir 
cold,  before  applying  it.  ^ ^ 

Thefe  bathings  are  to  be  applied  in  the  morning  after 
the  patient  gets  up.  He  muR  lie  down  on  his*" back 
and  gently  loofc  the  trufs,  and  raife  the  pad  to  prevent 
it  being  wetted.  Four  or  five  folds  of  linen  foaked  in 
the  above  lotion,  muR  then  be  applied  to  the  part,  and 
llilfercd  to  remain  till  it  has  loR  its  coldnefs  ; when  it 
be  repeated  and  continued  eight  or  ten  minutes 
Medicines  of  a tonic  or*  Rrengthening  nature  fhould 
alfo  be  adminiRered,  as  Peruvanian  bark,  or  chalybeate 
waters,  natural  or  artificial.  The  food  miiR  be  light 
and  of  eafy  digeRion,  particularly  avoiding  oily  fnb- 
Rances,  and  Rich  as  produce  flatulence;  the  body  being 
kept  gently  open.  ^ 

The  efforts  of  women  in  labour  are  frequently  the 
immediate  caufe  of  rupture,  particularly  the  navel  rup- 
ture. Women,  therefore,  who  are  affliRed  with  this 
difeafe,  fhould,  on  the  approach  of  the  pains,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  labour,  have  a proper  perfon  prefent 
to  make  a compreRure  on  the  navel,  with  a double  ^ 
cloth  or  flannel  warmed.  In  every  other  fpecies  of  ^ 
rupture  to  which  the  female  is  liable  in  common  with 
man.  fbe  treatment  is  fimilar.  , 
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Infants  are  particularly  liable  to  naval  ruptures  ; and 
Lhercfore  it  cannot  be  too  flrongly  imprcfled  on  the 
minds  of  thofe  mothers  or  nurfes  who  have  the  care  of 
children,  never  to  undrefs  and  wafli  them  without 
Examining  the  ftate  of  the  private  paits  and  navel. 

If  afweHing  about  the  navel  be  obferved,  a roller* 
called  the  belly  roller,  fliould  be  made  a little  tighter 
than  ufual,  and  if  the  fwelling  continue,  it  would  be 
advileable  to  get  proper  alliftance  without  c.elay.  In 
this  cafe,  a piece  offlieet  lead,  large  enough  to  cover 
the  fwelling,  folded  in  a linen  rag,  and  kept  conflantly 
on  the  part’,  will  frequently  reduce  it  in  a fliort  time. 
Or,  inflead  of  this,  a pyramidical  comprefs  of  round 
pieces  of  flicking  plafter  fpread  on  thin  leather,  with 
a bit  of  bees  wax  of  the  fize  of  a hiilling,  and  faftened 
'with  a pretty  tight  bandage.  The  cold  bath  is  alfo 
extremely  ufeful,  and  will  of  itfelf  fometimes  effea:  a 
cure. 

Ruptures  in  the  groin,  when  they  happen  to  chil- 
dren, mufl  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  adults. 

The  watery  rupture,  which  is  apt  to  appear  in  boys 
at  their  birth,  is  a diflenfion  of  the  purfe,  fimilar  to 
that  in  adults.  It  may  be  diftinguiflicd  from  the  com- 
mon rupture,  by  the  tumours  being  tranfparent,  with- 
out pain,  and  not  retiring  on  prelTure,  nor  being  in* 
created  by  the  child  crying.  This  is  attended  with  no 
danger-  whatever,  and  the  water  may  be  removed 
without  inconvenience,  by  punduiing  the  bottom  of 
the  tumor  with  a lancet. 

FALLING  DOWN  OF  THE  FUNDAMENT, 

This  melancholy  diforder,  fo  frequent  w'ith  the  in- 
digent and  induflrious  clatTes,  coiifitls  in  a protrufion 
of  the  redum,  arifing  from  a debility  of  the  furroanding 
mufcle  and  the  adjacent  parts,  which  ferve  to  fupport 
that  inteftine,  and  keep  it  in  its  fituatioii.  It  may  be 
occafioned  by  violent  (training  at  ftool,  by  the  natural 
efforts  of  perfons  troubled  with  coflivenefs^  by  worms* 
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by  an  indifcriminate  ufe  of  aloetic  pills,  or  other  pur- 
ges, and  in  infants  by  exceihve  crying. 

To  reduce  or  replace  the  protruded  inleftine,  when 
it  forms  a thick  culhion  round  the  anus,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  Tide  of  the  bed,  lying  on  his 
face,  with  his  feet  on  the  ground.  _ The  buttocks  being 
Elevated,  fiiould  be  preffed  againft  each  other,  and  by  ; 
making  gentle  femicircular  motions  from  right  to  left,  i 
and  from  left  to  right,  on  the  middle  of  the  protruding 
part  of  the  inteftine,  it  generally  re-enters  very  eafily. 

Should  this  means  not  be  fufficient,  the  higher  part 
of  the  gut  mull:  be  prelTed  upwards,  by  introducing  the  t 
fingers  of  one  hand,  previoully  oiled,  while  the  palm  i 
of  the  other  fupports  its  lower  extremity. 

Bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  applying  leeches  to  the! 
inflamed  part,  will  be  of  effential  fervice.  It  is  alfol 
recommended  to  fit  over  Uie  fleam  of  hot  water,  or 
rather  a decodlion  of  poppy  heads  and  camomile  flow- 1 
ers,  fomenting  alfo  the  parts  with  the  fame,  and  after- 1 
wards  wafh  them  with  a folution  of  fugar  of  lead,  mad&j 
of  fifteen  grains ^of  fugar  of  lead  and  one  pint  of  water.) 
Bathe  the  defeended  inteftine  with  this  mixture,  mada 
moderately  warm,  and  keep  conftantly  applied  com-!i 
prefles  of  linen  wetted  with  it,  of  a fufficient  thicknefsji 
to  retain  the  moifture.  ; 

After  the  inflammation  has  fubftded,  the  inteftinq 
may  be  returned  with  eafe  and  fafety,  but  it  is  oftenj 
difficult  to  retain  it  in  its  fituation,  from  the  debilitji 
of  the  mulcle.  This  can  only  be  effefted  by  a fuitablej 
bandage.  If  the  inteftine,  relieved  from  this  bandagej 
ftiould  fall  down  on  going  ro  ftool,  the  perfon  himfelj 
can  eafily  return  it,  by  preffing  two  fingers  on  each  fida 
of  the  anus,  in  order  to  pufli  the  inteftine  upwards,  ii| 
proportion  as  the  excrement  is  difeharged.  A clyfter  o 
lialf  a pint  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and  on( 
ounce  of  olive  oil,  Ihould  be  injedled  every  morning  t< 
facilitate  the.  evacuation  ; and,  in  voiding,  an  almof 
Upright  pofture  fhould  be  obferved. 

As  debility  is  the  prominent  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  I 
^pious  ufi;  is  recomai ended  of  tonic  and  aftringca| 
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medicines,  and  injecStions  of  decoftions  of  bark,  galls, 
ind  other  vegetable  aftringents.  The  diet  fbould  con- 
fift  of  folid  food,  roafled  or  baked,  and  avoiding  all  fat, 
'oily,  or  flatulent  fubftanccs,  A few  glaffes  of  red  port 
uviJl  affift  in  promoting  the  tone  of  the  fyftem. 


CHAP.  LX. 

OF  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

Having  in  the  coprfe  of  this  work  recommended 
ele£lricity  in  various  cafes,  we  fhall  devote  a fhort 
fpace  for  the  general  confideration  of  this  remedy 
which  deferves,  much  more  than  it  is,  to  be  employed 
m praaice,  being  in  general  a fafe  application,  Ld 
rrom  its  incredible  force,  moft  potent  in  its  effeds  011 
the  human  frame  ; and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  na- 
merous  cafes  of  different  natures,  where  the  difeafes 
had  refilled  the  power  of  medicine.  In  Ihort,  it  is  a 
bold  experiment,  which  may  be  fafely  tried,  but  o*ily 
by  a fldlful  hand,  for  its  power,  as  we  fee  in  lightning 
is  capable  of  cxtinguifhing  life  at  a ftroke,  while  with. 

^lifcretion  it  may  be  palfed  through  the  tender  fabric 
of  the  brain. 

The  application  of  the  electric  fluid  to  difeafes  of 
the  human  bqdy,  may  be  divided  into  three  heads; 
firfl,  under  the  form  or  radii  on  fparks,  when  prq- 
jeacd  from  a point  ; fecondly,  under  the  form  of  3 
ftar,  when  a number  of  thefe  radii  are  c^?)nccntrcd  on  a 
brals  ball;  and  thirdly,  under  the  form  of  a globe, 
when  the  radii  are  condenfed  in  a Leyden  jar.  To  each 
of  thefe  belongs  a fpecific  virtue.  'The  firfl;,  or  radi- 
ated ftate,  a^s  as  a ledative  ; the  fecond,  or  concentra- 
ted flate,  as  a deobftruent. 

In  local  complaints,  its  power  alone  will  ip  many 
cafes  be  lufticient  in  confUtotional  difeafes  it  is  4 
concomitant  of  medicine. 
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The  apparatus,  in  the  fimple  form  to  which  it  is  now 
reduced,  confifts  of  a cylinder,  a conduftor,  and  a 
Leyden  jar,  with  an  infulated  chair,  an  cleflrometer,  a 
glafs  mounted  direflor,  with  a wooden  handle,  to  the  ■ 
extremity  of  which  a brafs  ball,  or  wooden  point,  i« 
fitted,  and  a brafs  direftcr  mounted  in  wood. 

When  the  fluid  is  to  be  applied,  the  operator  con?  1 
nefls  by  a fmooth  wire  the  glals  mounted  direftor  to  1 
the  conduflor  with  a point  at  its  extremity,  and  the  i 
radii  are  projedted  thence  to  the  part  affected.  When  j 
deflrous  of  propelling  the  fparks,  he  changes  the  point 
for  the  ball.  When  the  lliock  is  intended,  the  circuit 
of  the  Leyden  jar  mufl;  be  made.  The  perfon  infulated 
may  be  fubjedled  to  a double  intention  at  one  moment. 
Suppofe  a pain  in  the  eye  requires  a fedativc  applica- 
tion to  the  afledtcd  part,  and  the  ftimulus  of  a blifter 
at  a remote  place,  the  fluid  may  be  thrown  from  the 
wooden  point  on  the  eye,  and  at  the  fame  inflant  fti- 
mulating  fparks  may  be  drawn  by  the  brafs  ball  applied 
to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  alone. 

i The  following  are  a few  of  the  difeafes  in  which  the 
eledlric  fluid  has  been  applied  with  fuccefs  : 

fn  its  radiated  ftate — eruptions  of  the  flcin  ; contrac-j 
tions  of  the  mufcles  ; lofs  of  the  ufe  of  limbs  from! 
cold  ; abfcefles  ; fwelllngs  ; tumours  after  the  fmall 
j)ox  ; conftipatioh  of  the  bowels.  In  its  concentred 
Rate — ague  and  paralytic  affedtions.  In  the  form  of  a 
Ihock— locled  jaw  ; acute  pain  of  the  head  j fprains  ; 
fprain  and  fwelling  of  the  joints  ; fchirrus  of  the  tefles  ; 
fufpenfion  of  the  procreative  powers  ; hypociiondria  or 
inelancholy,  and  palfy  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

CHAP.  LXI. 

OF  CHILD  BIRTH. 

IN  a former  part  of  this  work  fp.  487)  we  pronfife. 

to  give  fuch  ihftrudtions  refpedting  child  birth,  aj 
might  be  requifite  to  enable  matrons  and  iiurfes  to  giv( 
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alTiftance  in  deliveries  in  cafes  where  immediate  profef- 
fional  obftetric  aid  may  not  beat  hand.  This  necelTary 
information  will  form  the  prefent  chapter,  in  which 
we  fhdll  communicate  fuch  plain  advice  as  may  not 
only  be  ufefal  at  this  crifi^,  bht  will  give  to  unexperi- 
enced pregnant  w^omen  fuch  a knowledge  of  their 
fituation,  as  may  tend  to  prevent  thofe  evils  which 
ignorance  and  apprehenhon  too  frequently  produce. 

It  may  be  necelTary  to  premife  that  'the  prqcefs  of 
childbearing  is  by  no  means  attended  with  that  difficul- 
ty and  danger  which  interciled  p^a£litioners  have 
induftrioufly  held  forth.  In  ninety  nine  cafes  out  of  a 
hundred,  Nature  does  the  work  herfelf,  or  at  leail 
requires  very  little  affiftance,  and  that  there  is  feldom. 
danger,  except  from  injudicious  management  and  im- 
proper interference. 

Were  women  properly  inflru^ted  in  the  obftetric 
art,  in  every  point  of  view  they  are  much  better  cal- 
culated than  men  to  affift  nature  in  deliveries.  Befides 
the  indelicacy  and  immoral  confcquences,  which  too 
often  attend  the  employment  of  men  mid  wives  in 
this  natural  occupation  of  the  other  fex,  females  are 
altogether  much  better  qualified  than  males.  They  are 
more  tepder,  careful,  and  obfervant,  and  to  them  the 
patient  can  more  freely  difclofe  her  f tuation.  The  em- 
ployment of  men  is  of  modern  introdu6lion,  copied 
from  the  manners  of  the  French,  where. women  pay 
little  regard  to  that  delicacy  for  which  the  Bi  itiffi  fe- 
males are  defevedly  admired  ; and  it  may  be  afferted 
without  fear  of  refutation,  that  in  former  times,  women 
were  as  fafcly  delivered  as  now,  when  the  male  prac- 
tice has  become  fo  univerfal.  In  fa£l,  it  is  no  harfh 
affiertion,  that  their  interference  h.as  been  of  the  worll 
confcquences.  Their  confhant  ufe  of  inftrumeuts, 
which  are  not  requifitc  once  in  a thoufand  times,  has 
occafioned  in  innumerable  inftanccs  the  death  both  of 
mother  and  child,  or  maiming  them  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  produce  incurable  malatiies  during  the  reft  of 
jtheir  liycs  4 of  this  fotue  very  recent  inftances  in  high 
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life  could  calily  be  given.  We,  therefore,  nioft  fmcerely 
hope,  that  by  the  regular  inllrudion  of  women  as  mid- 
'W'iVK.s^  the  male  praftice  may  be  done  away,  except  in 
cafes  vtdiere  furgical  aid  is  neceiTary  if. 

After  this  liecefTary  preface,  we  proceed  to  practical 
inftrudion. 

When  the  labour  approaches  or  comes  on  fuddenlv, 
and  a proper  raiawife  is  not  at  hand,  it  will  be  proper 
to  procure  thte  affiftance  of  one  or  moe  experienced 
matrons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Ihe  patient  ftiould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  free  from  ap- 
prehenfion  as  poffible. 

, Labour  may  be  divided  into  three  ftages.  The  firR 
conlifts  in  opening  the  mouth  of  the  wonrb,  and  of  t!ic 
bag  which  contains  the  child  ; the  fecond  comprifes 
the  actual  paffage  of  the  child,  and  its  reparation  fro-ni 
the  mother  ; and  the  third  is  the  removal  of  the  after 
birth.  See,  The  firff  flage  lafts  from  three  to  ten  hours, 
and  fometimes  it  extends  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

In  the  beginning  of  labour,  any  interference  of  tlie 
midwife  or  other  attendant,  unlefs  there  be  fome  un- 
ufiial  refiftance,  or  the  waters  come  too  early,  can  never 
be  of  ufe»  and  may  often  prove  injurious. 

The  drefs  of  the  woman  Ihould  be  as  light,  uncum- 
berfome,  and  eafy  as  poflible.  There  fliould  be  ready 
a pot  of  hog’s  lard,  with  which  the  infide  of  the  pnf- 
fage  of  the  womb  is  to  be  rubbed.  Thread  for  the 
navel  firing,  and  a number  of  foft  cloths,  w'cll  aired, 
fliould  alfo  be  at  hand. 

When  the  firfl  llagc  is  nearly  completed,  the  vvo.mau 
iliould  he  put  to  bed,  laid  on  her  lett  fide,  and  her  face 
to  the  back  of  the  bed,  with  a pillow  doubled,  and 
placed  between  her  knees.  There  fliould  be  a free 

1 

f In  this  resptct  we  have  a very  flallering  hope  in  the  recent  es- 
tablishment ul'  1 Hb  BRITISH  LADlbS’  INSTITUTION,  for 
the  Encouragemeni  and  Insiruciion  oi  Female  Midwive.s,  and  the 
Deliv  ery  ut  Frcgnant  Wo^icn  ai  liieir  ov\u  Houses,  gratis  f'  anes- 
lablisliment  patronised  oy  iier  loyal  higliness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  oilier  branches  oi>  the  ro)al  family, 
with  a i;unierousiist  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  among  tire 
nobility  and  persons  of  high  rank. 
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tlvculation  of  air,  but  the  patient  mnft  not  be  placed  in 
a current.  A blanket  doubled  thick  and  wrapped  in  a 
fheet  fliould  be  laid  under  her,  and  removed  after  deli- 
very,. 

When  the  hrft  flage  is  pretty  far  advanced,  the  pains 
generally  return  with,  great  regularity  every  three  or 
four  minutes. 

Women  fliould  not  be  impatient  in  the  firfl:  flage  of 
labour.  The  more  flowly  it  goes  on  at  that  time,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  chance  of  a Ipeedy  delivery. 

When  the  bag  burfls,  and  the  waters  are  difcharged^ 
the  parts  fliould  be  anointed  with  hog’s  lard. 

In  common  deliveries  the  head  Aril  protrudes,  the 
largefl:  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  widefl;  part  of  the 
bafon  ; but  in  its^paifage  the  pofition  is  altered  by  the 
mere  contrail  ion  of  the  womb. 

After  the  watei-s  are  difchargeci,  there  is  fometimes  a 
bearing  down  pain,  which  continues  till  delivery  : in 
otlier  inlLances,  the  pains  return  at  longer  or  fliorter 
intervals,  and  gradually  incrcafe. 

By  means  of  the  contracHon  of  the  womb,  the  fub- 
ftance  which  had  fealecl  it  up  is  difeharged  ; it  is  a fli*? 
my  matter,  frequently  tinged  with  blood,  called  the 

SHEWS. 

By  degrees  the  pains  increafe,  and  come  on  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  about  ten  minutes. 

There  are  alfo  faife  pains,  which  generally  occur  in 
the  evening  or  night  ; they  may  be  known  by  neither 
being  fo  regular  nor  fo  violent  as  the  true  pains  ; and 
better  as  not  occalioning  a change  of  the  orifice,  of-tue 
womb,  and  bringing  down  the  fliews.  , 

Falle  pains  arc  occafioned  eitlier  by  the  womb  prefs- 
iflg  on  the  lurrounding  parts,  or  by  coftivenefs  : in  tiie 
former  calc,  change  of  polition  and  opiates  will  give 
cafe  ; in  the  latter  the  cnltivenels  mull  be  removed, 
which  will  be  beft  done  by  clyllers. 

The  bearing  down  pains,  which  force  the  child 
through  the  palTage,  fliould  in  all  cafes  be  the  ab- 
solute work  of  Nature,  and  neither  the  vromaa 
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herfelf,  nor  her  attendants,  fhould  attempt  to  aF 
fift. 

When  the  head  has  palTed  through  the  narrow  paf. 
Cage,  the  mother  experiences  fome  relief  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain.  This  interval  fhould  be  allowed  to  i 
continue  for  a minute  or  two,  before  any  effeft  be  made  i 
to  pull  out  the  child.  Nature  being  the  principal  ope-  ! 
rator  in  the  whole  procefs,  flie  relaxes  her  effort  for  a I 
moment,  and  it  will  eafily  be  felt  when  the  ftrugglc  re- 
turns ; at  which  time  the  child  fhould  be  ^carefully, 
but  neither  by  force,  hafle,  or  violence,  aflifled  in 
coming  entirely  away. 

The  midwife,  or  whoever  takes  charge  of  the 
delivery,  flmuld  be  particularly  careful  in  tying  the 
rievel  firing  ; for  if  it  be  too  loofe,  a difeharge  of  blcod 
enfues’;  if  too  "tight,  there  is  equal  danger  in  cutting 
it. 

After  the  child-  has  fully  come  into  the  world,  the 
next  bufmefs  is  to  feparate  it  from  the  after  birth,  or 
placenta  cake,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  navel 
firing,  and  then  to  clear  the  womb  of  all  the  appen- 
dages left  in  it.  The  navel  firing  miufl  be  feparated 
from  the  mother,  and  tied,  leaving  a fmail  part  beyond 
the  ligature.  To  this,  a piece  of  fcorched  rag  is  to  be 
applied,  till  it  drop  off. 

After  fome  interval  beyond  the  labour,  there 
occur  after  pains,  occafioned  by  the  reverfed  contrac- 
tion of  the  wmmb,  and  defignated  grinding  pains, 
but  which  are  much  lefs  violent  than  thofe  of  la- 
bour. 

When  thefe  contractions  have  continued  for  a quar- 
ter or  half  an  hour,  the  after  birth.  See.  is  thrown  off, 
and  the  womb  returns  to  its  natural  fize.  When  from 
milmanagement,  or  the  difeafed  flate  of  the  after  birth, 
it  docs  not  come  away  at  a proper  time,  there  is  confi- 
derable  danger. 

Before  the  after  birth  is  come  away,  it  is  neceffary  to 
afeertain  if  another  child  remain  in  the  womb ; and 
in  the  view  of  this,  the  midwife  fliould  always  make  a 
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.igatare  above,  on  the  navel  ftring,  when  fiie  feparates 
''he  child  that  is  born. 

A midwife  can  generally  know  from  feeling  atten- 
tively the  Hate  of  the  belly,  whether  there  be  a fecond 
child.  If  only  one  has  been  contained  in  the  womb, 
it  very  foon  after  delivery  refumes  its  former  fize  ; 
when  there  is  a fecond  child,  it  does  not  appear  to  lef- 
fen  ; the  bowels  keep  behind,  and  at  the  fides,  and  the 
belly  feels  nearly  as  hard  as  before  the  child  was  born. 

In  fome  rare  inftances,  the  midwife  cannot  judge 
nerfedly  by  this  eafy  and  delicate  mode,  whether  one 
or  more  children  be  contained  in  the  womb ; in  this 
cafe,  the  midwife  muft  afeertain  the  fadt  by  introduc- 
ing her  hand,  previoufly  rubbing  it  with  lard  or  poma- 
tum. It  this  be  done  immediately  after  delivery,  there 
is  no  danger,  and  little  pain,  but  if  too  long  delayed, 
it  may  be  both  dangerous  and  painful. 

In  alTifting  to  carry  away  the  after  birth,  the  midwife 
mull;  flop  for  the  contraction  of  the  womb. 

When  the  grinding  pains  are  felt,  the  midwife 
fhould  affift  to  bring  away  the  after  birth,  by  gently- 
pulling  the  navel  firing  during  a pain,  and  fo  managing 
as  to  bring  the  after  birth  through  the  bafoii,  without 
interruption. 

Where  there  are  more  than  one  child,  the  blood 
veffels  of  the  cake  frequently  unite  ; if  therefore  that 
part  of  the  navel  firing  which  is  fixed  to  the  after 
birth  be  not  tied,  the  life  of  the  fecond  child  may  be 
loft. 

If  there  be  a fecond  child,  fome  time  fliould  be  al- 
lowed the  patient  to  refl  after  delivery  of  the  firfl 

Thcfe  are  the  principal  directions  to  be  given  in 
ordinary  labours.  In  lingering  and  crofs  labours  in- 
flruClions  here  would  be  of  little  fervice  ; as  they 
require  not  only  experienced  midwives,  but  fome- 
tinics  fcientific  men.  In  general,  we  have  only  here 
to  obferve,  that  an  officious  interference  by  ignorant 
individuals,  may  be  attended  with  the  worfl  confe- 
^incnces. 
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Here,  and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  much  depends  on  the 
patient  toeing  kept  as  compofed  as  pofTible  ; any  extra- 
ordinary agitation  is  of  the  worft  confeqiienccs.  Slie 
ought  to  bear  with  fortitude,  and  fubmit  with  refigna- 
tion,  to  the  management  of  the  midwife,  if  ilie  regard 
her  own  er  her  child’s  life. 


CHAP.  LXII. 

OF  DIET. 

'^'^HERE  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  peo- 
j|^  pie  eat  fo  much  folid  animal  food  as  in  England. 
This,  and  bread,  conliitutes  their  principal  diet,  with- 
out a due  proportion  of  vegetables.  This  mode  of 
life  is  not  only  expenfive  in  itfelf,  but  excites  thirft, 
and  leads  to  an  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  beer,  and 
other  ftimulating  liquor,  which  keeps  the  lower  or- 
ders in  indigence.  To  indulge  this  propenfity,  they 
facrifice  every  thing,  and  particularly  their  health. 

The  following  pages  are  written  with  a view  of 
teaching  the  common  people  a cheaper,  more  health- 
ful, and  more  nutritious  regimen,  in  regard  to  diet, 
which  we  truft  may  not  be  altogether  unattended  to, 
at  the  time  when  every  thing  has  rifen  to  an  enormous 
price,  and  in  a country  whofe  riches  in  a great  meafure 
depend  on  the  chcapnefs  of  labour. 

We  arc  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  overcoming 
rooted  habits,  and  have  but  liltle  expeftation  of  in- 
ducing the  adult  to  alter  their  mode  of  life  ; but  if  wc 
can  prevail  on  them  by  reafon,  to  train  up  their  chil- 
dren in  a better  regimen,  a reform  in  this  part  will 
gradually  enfue,  and  a total  change  may  in  time  take 
place  in  the  people’s  nranner  of  living — a change  that 
would  be  falutary  in  every  refpeft,  and  svould  render 
the  people. lefs  dependent  on  animal  food  and  bread 
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for  their  fubfiflence,  thus  arming  them  againft  the 
hardfliips  occafionccl  by  a fcarcity  or  dearth  of  either 
of  thefe  articles  in  future. 

No  animal  eats  fuck  a variety  of  food  as  man. 
Fitted  by  Nature  for  an  inhabitant  of  every  clime,  he 
devours  them  all,  and  in  a civiliicd  Ifate,  his  table  is 
fupplied  from  all  the  quarters  of  tl)e  world.  To  fuit 
his  palate,  and  to  correct  the  improper  qualitiss  of 
meats  in  their  natural  ftate,  he  calls  in  tiie  aid  of  cook- 
ery, and  extends  it  to  all  degrees  of  luxury. 

Man’s  frame  and  ftiu£ture  mark  him  as  intended  by 
Nature  to  ufe  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  : to  ap- 
portion them  properly  is  a moft  important  point,  and 
for  which  no  univeffal  rule  can  be  laid  down  ; much 
depends  on  the  perfon’s  conftitution,  ftuation  in  life, 
and  other  ciiciunftances.  The  molt  general  recom- 
mendation that  can  be  given,  but  for  which  there  are 
many  exceptions,  is  to  ufe  of  vegetables  double  the 
quantity  eaten  of  animal  food. 

Animal  food  is  certainly  more  nutritious  than  vep-e- 
table.  The  ufe,  however,  of  it  alone,  or  nearly  lb, 
is  extremely  injurious.  It  adts  as  too  great  a ftimulus 
of  the  fyftem,  accelerates  too  much  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  excites  naiifea  and  thirft,  occafions  putref- 
. cence  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  brings  on  vio- 
lent griping  pains,  cholera  and  dylentery.  The  labo- 
rious may,  and  perhaps  ought  to,  ufe  a confidcrable 
proportion  of  animal  food,  their  purfuits  require  it; 
but  the  fedentary,  the  plethoric,  and  above  all,  the  ftu- 
dious,  ought  to  live  chieriy  on  vegetables,  and  to  ab- 
ftain  from  the  free  ufe  of  llrong  liquors. 

To  the  great  ufe  of  animal  food,  we  may  aferibe  the 
frequency  of  confumptioiis  in  England,  and  a variety 
of  other  diforders,  particularly  feurvy,  which  few 
families  efcape,  and  which  it  is  univerfally  known 
is  only  to  be  corredted  by  a copious  ule  of  vegeta- 
bles. 

But  the  body  is  not  alfedlcd  alone  by  this  diet. 
It  alfo  greatly  influences  the  mind.  It  blunts  the 
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imagination,  and  induces  a ferocioufiiers  unknown  to 
men  whole  food  is  chiefly  taken  trom  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

A moderate  ufe  of  animal  food  is  donbtlefs  to  be 
recommended  ; the  mode  of  iifing  it,  however,  de- 
ferves  corfideration.  The  people  of  England  are  too 
fond  of  folids ; a pound  of  meat  is  merely  a pound  of 
meat,  which  a hearty  man  can  eat  for  his  dinner; 
whereas,  the  fame  quantity  ftewed  down  with  proper 
vegetables,  will  fiiruifh  an  ample  and  nourilhing  meal 
■for  half  a dozen  of  perlbns.  To  inculcate,  therefore, 
among  our  countrymen  the  great  advantage  they 
would  receive  from  this  mode  of  cookery,  is  the  great 
object  of  this  part  of  the  work.  It  is  a fubjedt  which 
of  late  years  has  beneficially  occupied  public  atiention, 
and  many  Lifefui  receipts  li9.ve  been  publiftied  for  mak- 
ing cheap,  nourifhing,  and  wholefome  difhes  for  the 
poor,  confining  of  broths,  foups,  fiiews,  and  pottage, 
and  calculated  to  afford  a hearty  and  plentiful  meal, 
without  cither  bread  or  drink.  Count'  Rurnford  has, 
of  all  ethers,  paid  mofh  attention  to  this  improve- 
ment in  cookery  for  the  poor,  and  in  his  Economical 
and  Philofcphical  Efiays,  given  a variety  of  forms 
well  adapted  for  the  pmpofe,  but  which,  we  fear, 
have  in  general  been  too  little  attended  to.  The  foiip 
fliops  eftablifiir"d  fome  years  ago,  in  a time  of  great 
dearth,  were  formed  on  a good  principle,  and  were  on 
the  whole  a ufeful  fpecies  of  charity.  They  were  not, 
however,  without  objections,  and  one  great  difadvan- 
tage  of  them  w^as,  that  they  raifed  to  an  extraordinary 
price  thole  coarfer  parts  of  the  meat,  which  the  poor 
and  economical  were  formerly  wmnt  to  purchafe  for 
foups,  but  which  were  now  become  out  of  the  reach 
of  thofe  above  receiving  charity. 

In  Scotland,  for  time  immemorial,  the  common 
people  have  been  in  habit  of  living  in  the  manner  now 
recommended.  Their  breakfafi:  and  i'upper  is  hafly 
pudding  or  oatmeal,  eaten  with  milk,  and  their  dinner, 
broth^  with  variety  of  vegetables  and  meat;  often  with- 
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out  meat,  or  what  the  French  call  foiip  maigre.  They 
thus  require  no  bread  for  brcakfaft  or  fuppcr,  and  little 
dinner ; and  the  Scotch  peafants  rarely  tafte  any  other 
liquor  than  water  ; yet  no  perfons  are  more  healthy, 
cheerful,  or  active,  nor  retain  their  ftrength  to  a 
longer  period  of  life,  while  their  external  appearance 
denotes  comfort  and  refpec^ability  The  Englifli 
labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  burnt  up  with 
broiled  fait  meat,  or  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  has  a con- 
tinual thirft,  and  fpends  moft  of  his  earnings  in  liquor. 
This  food,  by  acting  as  a powerful  flimulant,  may 
make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time,  but  he  feldom 
lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he  Ihould  be  in 
his  prime.  Meanwhile  his  expences  for  food  and 
drink  preclude  him  from  a decent  and  proper  attention 
to  drefs,  and  he  is  too  often  feen  dirty  and  in  rags, 
while  he  is  earning  from  one  to  three  pounds  a^week. 

Roahing  or  broiling  meat  are  molt  wafteful  inodes 
of  cookery,  which  lliould  be  avoided  by  the  poorer 
dais,  as  much  of  the  fubltaiice,  and  the  moll  nutri- 
tious parts,  are  loll  by  fcorching,  and  dy  off  by  evapo- 
ration. But  what  lhall  fay  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  many  thoulands,  even  of  the  poor,  who  throw  in- 
to the  kennel  the  liquor  or  foup  of  the  meat  which 
they  boil.i'  Surely,  in  thefe  hard  and  expenfive  times, 
if  perfons  will  not  take  the  benefit  themfelves  of  this 
eflence  of  the  meat,  they  might  at  leall  give  it  to 
the  poorer  part,  who  would  from  fuch  refnfe, 
boiled  up  with  vegetables,  make  many  a hearty 
meal.  ^ 

To  thofe  acen domed  to  broth,  it  is  not  only  heal- 
thy, but  particularly  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The 

• natives  of  iNorth  Britain,  who  come  into  England, 
fed  a- very  fenfible  want  of  their  early  food,  and  greed- 
ily devour  a mcls  of  barley  broth  or  herb  loup,  when 

•accident  throws  in  their  way  this  their  rational  lux- 

• ury.  In  all  the  nations  of  the  continA,  bioths,, 

• foups,  and  dews,  form  the  principal  modes  of  cook- 
ery. Id  England  alone,  thd  general  mafs  of  the 
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people  live  on  folid  bntcher^s  meat,  bread, 
butter,  and  ale  or  porter.  An  alteration  in  tliis  re- 
fpe£t,  cannot,  we  repeat,  be  expected  in  perfons 
grown  to  manhood.  Every  change  of  diet,  to  be 
introduced  with  elfed,  muft  begin  wdth  children. 
Whatever  we  are  accuflomed  to  cat  when  young,  we 
generally  prefer  during  life.  Were  the  children  of 
this  country  taught  t»  eat  hafty  pudding  and  milk  for 
breakfaft  and  fupper,  and  broth  with  vegetables  and 
meat  boiled  in  it  for  dinner,  they  would  relilh  thefc 
difhes  as  long  as  they  lived,  w'ould  find  little  occafion 
for  bread,  and  lefs  for  drink ; thev  would  thrive  better 
than  on  their  prefent  diet,  and  their  morality  would 
be  improved  by  temperance  and  fobriety.  At  prefent 
the  father,  fond  of  ftrong  beer,  makes  his  fon  from 
infancy  guzile  it  at  every  meal,  while  the  mother 
does  not  fail  to  give  her  little  favourite  tea,  as  often 
as  Ihe  indulges  in  that  debilitating  beverage.  Thus 
the  Ion  becomes  a tippler,  and  the  daughter  Uppers  i 
tea,  inftead  of  taking  folid  food  ; is  eaten  up  with  va- 
pours and  nervous  diforders. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  poor  cannot  afford  time  or 
fuel  to  make  foups.  Yet  tii'ey  find  means  to  afford  both 
to  boil  a kettle  and  make  tea.  A much  fmaller  fire, 
with  fcarcely  any  attendance,  would  make  a comforta- 
ble foup  or  flew.  The  Englifh  boafl  of  their  good 
living,  while  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  which  fo 
little  underflands  the  culinary  art,  or  drelTes  to  fo  lit- 
tle advantage  either  to  the  palate  or  pocket  the  excel- 
lent animal  food  and  efculent  vegetables  with  which 
the  country  abounds. 

Bread,  or  what  the  Well  Indians  term  bread-kind  ; 
that  is,  any  farinaceous  fubflitute  for  bread,  forms  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  diet  of  all  nations.  Moll  peo- 
ple, however,  in  this  country,  eat  more  bread  than  is 
conducive  to  health-  A due  proportion  of  it  is  whole- 
fome,  but  excefs  in  this,  as  in  any  thing  elfe,  is  inju- 
rious. A furfeit  of  bread  is  of  all  others  the  worfl. 
The  French  confuine  a vaft  quantity  of  bread,  but  its 
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bad  efFe^Is  are  corrected  by  their  copious  ulc  of  fbups 
and  fruit. 

One  ^reat  ufe  of  bread  is  to  form  a mafs  adapted  to 
fill  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carry  the  nutritious 
juices  through  that  palTage,  in  fuch  a ftate  as  to  render 
them  fit  to  be  afted  on  by  the  ladeal  abforbents,  whi-dhi 
take  up  the  nourifhment  and  convey  it  to  the  blood. 
Hence  bread  may  be  ccnfidered  the  foil  from  which, 
the  nutriment  is  drawn.  Confidering  it  in  this  light, 
the  fneft  bread,  though  certainly  moft  nutritious  in 
itfelf,  is  by  no  means  the  beft  adapted  to  diftend  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  to  blend  with  tlfe  more  fub- 
ftantial  articles  of  the  diet.  It  is  nutritive  in  itfelf, 
but  its  chief  purpofe  is  what  we  have  juft  mentioned. 

Bread  is  the  moft  cxpenfive  mode  of  ufing  grain,  ef- 
pccially  as  it  is  charged  with  two  heavy  additional 
charges  in  palling  through  the  hands  of  miller  and 
baker.  The  former  frequently  grinds  down  with  the 
wheat  extraneous  arid  improper  matter,  while  the  lat- 
ter bakes  up  with  it,  lime,  chalk,  alum,  and  other  de- 
leterious ingredients. 

Fine  flour  too  much  approaches  to  ftarch,  an  article 
far  too  aftringent  and  vifeid  for  this  branch  of  food. 

Houfliold  bread,  made  by  grinding  down  the  whole 
grain,  and  feparating  from  it  only  the  coarfer  bran,  is 
doubtlefs  the  moft  wholefome,  and  even  moft  palatable, 
though  it  may  not  fo  greatly  pleafe  the  eye;  indeed  a 
mixture  of  wheat  with  other  grain,  particularly  with 
rye,  will  be  found  after  a little  ufe,  both  moft  palatable 
and  conducive  to  health.  Mixtures  of  wheat  with  po- 
tatoes, rice,  and  other  farinaceous  fubftances,  which 
the  late  high  prices  confiderably  introduced,  is  much 
preferable  to  bread  made  of  fine  flour,  which  is  fo 
much  a favourite,  efpecially  among  the  lower  orders; 
lor  the  more  laborious,  pcale,  beans,  oats,  and  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  form  a proper  mixture  cither  with 
wheat  or  rye.  Oats  alone,  which  are  ufed  for  bread 
in  a great  part  of  Scotland  and  fome  part  of  Ireland, 
make  a healthful  bread.  Barley-bread  pafles  too  quick- 
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ly  through  the  alimentary  canal ; but  bread  of  barley 
and  peafe-meal  is  very  nourifhing.  Of  peafe  alone  it 
is  both  hard  and  indigeftible,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  beans. 

Much  of  the  bread  in  this  country  is  confnmed  by 
children.  It  is  always  ready,  and  when  the  child  cries 
for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  his  hand.  As  a 
corrector  of  other  food,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
beneficial,  but  here  too  much  of  it  is  particularly  im- 
proper. Children  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  acidities 
in  the  firft  paflages ; and  it  is  w^'cll  known  that  bread 
mixed  with  water,  and  kept  in  a degree  of  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  ftomach,  will  foon  turn  four. 

Tea  may  here  properly  be  introduced  and  confider- 
,ed,  as  with  it  there  is  by  far  the  greateft  confiimption 
of  bread.  This  beverage  is  of  very  late  introduftion, 
almoft  within  the  memory  of  aged  perfons  of  the  pre-  I 
fent  day,  but  now  become  univerfal  in  this  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  confume  a greater 
quantity  of  this  herb  than  all  other  nations  of  Europe. 
The  loweft  Englifhwoman  muft  have  her  tea  for  her- 
felf  and  family  ; and  as  it  contains  no  nourifhment,  it 
muft  of  courfe  be  accompanied  with  bread  and  but- 
ter. The  quartern  loaf  goes  little  way  among  a family 
of  children,  and  if  we  add  the  coft  of  tea,  fugar,  butter 
and  milk,  the  expence  of  one  meal  might  fill  their 
bellies  with  wholefome  and  nutritious  food  three  times 
a-day.  Tea  among  the  higher  claffes  is  a luxury ; 
among  the  lower  it  is  an  article  of  diet.  Many  women 
in  particular  in  humble  life,  make  it  and  its  accompani- 
ments, almoft  their  foie  food. 

This  immoderate  ufe  of  tea  has  already,  in  a great 
meafiire,  effected  a general  change  of  conftitution  in  the 
people  in  this  country.  Debility,  and  a conflant  irri- 
tability of  fibre,  have  become  common  not  only  in 
women, but  in  men.  It  has  been  the  principal  promoter 
of  nervous  diforders  ; has  nearly  made  a conqucll:  of 
one  fex,  and  is  making  rapid  ftrides  towards  vaiiqiiilh- 
ing  the  other. 

Were  women  aware  of  the  train,  of  difeafes  induced 
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by  debility,  did  they  confider  how  difagree^ble  thefe 
dif'eafes  make  them  to  the  male  fex,  they  would  avoid 
an  excels  in  tea  as  a mofh  pernicious  peilbn. 

To  the  Ivavy,  fluggilh,  or  plethoric  habit,  it  may 
be  ferviceable,  nor  is  it  to  be  condemned  as  an  article 
of  luxury  after  a full  meal,  or  in  a crowded  alTcinbly  ; 
but  as  an  article  of  diet  it  is  fraught  with  the  moll:  per* 
nicious  confcquences. 

Boi/ed  grain. — Bread  is  the  readied:  and  moft  porta- 
ble mode  of  uling  grain  ; other  forms,  however,  are  no 
lefs  agreeable^  and  fome  of  them  more  wholefome. 
Simple  boiling  is  of  all  others  the  bell^  and  does  not^ 
like  bread,  produce  either  the  acidity  or  vifeidity  ; it; 
belides,  precludes  all  adulteration^  and  is  a preparation 
much  lefs  laborious  and  artificial  than  bakingi, 

. A greater  proportion  of  mankind  ufe  boiled  rice 
than  the)’  do  bread  ; and  feveral  other  forts  of  grain, 
particularly  barley  and  oats,  boiled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, make  good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Peafe,  like- 
wife,  made  in  the  form  of  a pudding,  are  a hearty 
fubllitute,  of  which  mofl:  perfons  are  fond,  and  many 
prefer  to  bread.  Both  peafe  and  beans  boiled  in  folip 
are  nourifliing,  as  well  as  palatable,  and  require  not  the 
addition  of  bread.  Theyare  of  all  grain  the  mod  hearty  ? 
of  this  there  is  a good  proof  in  labourers,  who  after 
having  been  much  fed  on  this  legume,  remove  to  farms 
where  they  ufe  other  fpecies  of  grain,  and  who  foon 
complain  of  a diminution  of  ftrength,  and  long  for  their 
peafe  meal. 

Boiled  barley^  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or  molaffes,  is 
coufidered  a luxury  in  Holland ; it  is  the  principal  food 
ot  the  Dutch  Tailors,  who  are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 
Barley  is,  perhaps,  the  bed  lithing  ingredient  for  broth, 
and  grits,  or  coarfe  oatmeal,  is  little  inferior. 

Oatu  eal  is  frequently  made  into  bread,  but  Its  bed 
form  is  hady  pudding,  eaten  with  milk,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  It  is  a general,  but  a very  erro- 
neous idea,  that  it  is  heating  and  indudtive  of  cutaneous 
difcales.  Thefe  proceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanli- 
nefs  than  from  any  particular  aliment.  The  frequency 
of  tbefe  complaints  with  which  Scotland  is  derided, 
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and  which  are  attributed  to?  the  ufe  of  oatmeal,  is  fu 
far  unfounded,  that  they  are  much  more  common  amom; 
the  lower  orders  in  London,  than  In  any  part  of  North 
Britain.  If  oatmeal  were  heating,  it  woul  * hardly  be 
recommended  as  forming  in  gruel  one  of  the  moft  dilut- 
ing and  cooling  bev^eragcs^ 

A late  learned  lexicographer  farcahically  defined  oats 
to  be  in  England  the  food  of  horfes,  and  in  Scotland 
the  food  of  men.  Were  the  horfes  ' in  England  to  eat 
Ids  of  it,  and  the  men  more,  it  would  be  of  confiderabk 
advantage,  and  tend  greatly  to  lefTen  the  expence  of 
living.  The  Scotch  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  neither  be 
reafoncd  nor  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  this  wholefome 
article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  a very  hearty  fubftitute  for  bread,  and 
is  bell  plain  boiled,  or  formed  into  puddings  or  dump* 
lings.  The  negroes  in  America  prefer  it  to  rice,  and  the 
Bavarian  peafants  to  flour,  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
the  cheapefl;  focd  known. 

Buck  wheat  boiled  is  of  a very  mucilaginous  nature, 
and  eonfequently  nourifhing.  It  conftitutes  a principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  in  feveral  coun- 
' tries,  particularly  Ruflia. 

Butter^  though  a good  article  of  diet,  is  ufed  muck 
too  freely  in  England.  Like  all  other  oleaginous  fub- 
flancesy  it  has  a difpofition  to  rancidity,  which  is  great- 
13'’  accelerated  by  the  heat  of  the  flomacli,  and  often 
produces  an  uncomfortable  rifing  in  the  ftomach,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  difficulty  of  its  oil3"  quality  mixing 
with  watery  fluids.  Like  other  oils,  it  relaxes  the  flo- 
mach  and  impedes  the  aftion  of  digeffion ; hence  the 
cuftom  ot  giving  rich  brotl'.s  and  fat  meats  to  pcrfoTis 
of  a voracious  appetite.  Bread  and  butter  conftitutes 
a great  part  of  the  food  of  children,  which  without 
doubt  occaflons  in  a great  degree  the  humours  with 
which  they  are  troubled.  We  hear  women  often  com- 
plain of  incligcftion.  Is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  wc 
confider  the  ledentary  lives  they  lead,  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  muffins,  crumpets,  and  other  fpongy  breads  they 
devour  twice  a day,  foaked  in  liquid  butter;  when  we 
pe  the  loads  of  paftry,  the  mod  indjgeiUbIc  of  all 
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forms  of  butter,  which  they  gireedily  confiime  ? With 
Ibmc  vegetables,  and  with  the  leaner  fort  of  fifb,  butter  ' 
is  properly  ufed  ; but  to  life  it  with  fat  meat,  or  with 
fiich  heavy  hfli  as  falmon  and  herrings,  muO:  be. ex- 
tremely prejudicial,  except  in  ftrong  a'thletic  perfons 
employed  in  hard  labour. 

Cheefi  eaten  in  fmall  quantities  after  meals  is  fer- 
viceable,  blit  as  a^  diet  nothing  can  be  worfe.  It  is 
extremely  indigeftible,  occafions  conftipation,  fires 
the  blood,  and  excites  a confiant  craving  for  drink, 
and  while  it^lbads  the  ftomach,  imparts  little  or  no 
tiourifiiinent.  At  the  lame  time  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
expenfive  articles  of  food  that  can  be  ufed..  Many  of 
the  working  people  in  London  expend  a third  more  in 
bread  and  cheefe  and  porter,  than  would  procure  them 
palatable  and  nutritious  difhes 

Roots  and  Fruits  form  a large  clafs  of  the  {ubftitutes 
for  bread  In  warm  climates  thefe  in  general  preclude 
the  ule  of  bread  altogether.  The  inhabitants  of  South 
America  ide  the  plantain,  banana,  and  yam,  either 
boiled  or  roafted,  almoft  exclufively.  In  like  manner^^ 
the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  iflands  life  the  bread  fruit, 
now  introduced  into  our  Weft  India  colonies. 

Potaroes  in  this  country  form  the  principal  fubftitute 
for  l>read.  Still  however  they  are  not  cultivated  and 
ifted  to  the  extent  they  ought  to  be.  In  Ireland,  and  a 
great  part  of  Scotland,  they  are  a principal  article  of 
diet ; they  are  not  lo  hearty  a food  as  corn,  but  no  man 

/ 

I 

* A labouring  man  will  be  very  poorly  fed  wiih  half  a pound  of 
cheese  in  ihc  day  ; this  costs  5 

Bread  — — — 4 

Porter  — — — 10 

Is.  ' 7rf. 

Whereas  he  would  ke  amply  satisfied  with  a soup 


or  stew  made  of  half  a pound  ol  beef,  costing  4 

Vegetables  — — '2 

Bread  — 2 

for  ter  — •—  — 5 


IJ.  Id. 
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will  pcridi  for  hunger  who  has  potatoes.  As  they 
thrive  on  every  foil,  and  are  lefs  liable  than  grain  to 
fuffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  fealon,  we  mLiil: 
blame  ourfelves  if  we  fuffer  a famine  toexifl;.  Indeed, 
no  fuch  thing  can  ever  happen  if  due  attention  be  paid 
to  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root.  A far  greater 
quantity  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  railed  on  an  acre  of 
ground,  than  if  fown  with  any  fort  of  corn.  Some  of 
the  flouted;  men  are  brought  up  on  milk  and  potatoes, 
and  Dr.  Pearfon,  who  has  beflowed  much  pains  in 
analyfing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and  water  alone, 
with  common  fait,  will  be  complete  nutriment.  Tq 
render  them  a good  fuhfUtute  for  bread,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  fimple  boiling  or  roafling  ; but  when 
intended  to  ferve  as  a meal,  they  require  the  addition 
of  milk,  butter,  qr  gravy.  Stewed  mutton  and  pota- 
toes, known  by  the  name  of  Irifh  flew,  is  a cheap, 
nourifhing,  and  palatable  difh.  The  excefs  of  fat  in 
the  mutton,  which  would  be  otherwife  loft,  isadvan- 
tageouflv  abforbed  in  the  potatoes.  It  is,  however, 

, to  be  obferved,  when  potatoes  are  ufed  in  ftews  or 
broths,  they  ought  previoufty  to  be  boiled,  and  the 
water  thrown  away,  as  it  contains  fbmething  dele- 
terious. Indeed  botanifts  have  clafted  this  as  a fpccies 
of  nightfhade,  which  it  is  well  known  is  an  aftive  poi- 
fon. 

After  the  polatoe,  the  Je.rnfalem  artichoke  deferves 
to  be  mentioned,  not  only  as  being  lomewhat  of  the 
lame  nature,  but  is  ftill  more  prcduiftive,  and  eafily 
raifed  ; yet  it  is  a root  hardly  known  by  the  generality 
of  people,  fo  litfle  has  it  been  cultivated.  The  plant* 
grows  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  has  a number  of  roots 
attached  to  it  like  potatoes.  Their  tafte  being  fomc- 
whaf  fimilar  to  artichoke  bottoms,  it  has  been  called 
an  artichoke,  but  why  it  has  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Jerufalcm  is  not  fo  evident,  as  it  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

The  parfnip.  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  nourifhing 
of  our  efculeiit  roots,  as  containing  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  faccharine  piatter,  and  being  at  the  fame  timQ 
pf  eafy  digeftion. 
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C(i>TOts  are  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  as  parfnips, 
but  more  folid  and  harder  of  cligcilion.  When  properly- 
cultivated,  they  grow  large,  fyccnlent,  and  palatable, 
particularly  in  foups  and  ftews.  The  culture  of  this 
root  muchdeferves  attention.  The  farmer  would  find 
it  extremely  profitable,  as  well  as  a ufeful  crop,  to  al- 
ternate with  grain,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  an  excel- 
lent food  for  horfes.  * M«ch  of  the  oats  they  confume 
might  be  faved  by  this  much  lefs  expenjfive  fubftitute. 
It  is  alfo  an  admirable  food  for  cows,  and  greatly  en- 
riches their  milk. 

The  turnip  pofTefiTes  little  or  no  faccharine  matter, 
and  is  therefore  not  fo  nutritive  as  feveral  other  roots. 
]t  is  however  wholefome  and  emulcent  when  properly 
•cultivated,  and  forms  the  principal  article  of  food  for 
cattle  in  the  winter. 

Salsafy^  Jkirrets^  and  feveral  forts  of  beets^  particu, 
larly  that  called  the  root  of  fcarcity,  are  pleafant,  nu- 
tritious and  digeftible. 

Cabbage,  and  other  forts  of  kale,  including  caul!- 
flowers  and  brocoli,  are  all  likewife  ufeful  and  whole- 
fome vegetables,  although  rather  inclined  to  create 
flatulency,  but  which  is  completely  corre6ted  by  a 
proper  accompaniment  of  meat. 

Onions  have  long,  been  conficlered  a mofi;  valuable 
vegetable.  In  Egypt,  they  were  a favourite  article 
of  food  four  thoufand  years  ago.  They  are  in  that 
country  more  fwcet  and  lefs  pungent  than  here.  The' 
onions  of  Portugal  have  a fin\ilar  quality.  They  are 
beft  dreffed  fimpiy  boiled,  and  are  thus  rendered  mild 
of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off  without  leaving  any  difa- 
grceable  heat  on  the  flomach  and  bowels.  They  alfb 
form  a favoury  addition  in  foups,  as  do  likewife  their 
pungent  Ipecies  Jhallots  and  garlick.  The  flrong  fmcll 
thele  roots  communicate  to  the  breath  m^y  be  reme- 
died by  eating  a few  parfley  leaves  immediately  after. 
The  leek  is  lomewhat  fimilar  to  the  onion,  only  that 
theftalk  may  be  uled  as  a pot  herb  as  well  as  the  root. 
Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  befl,  moll  favoury,  and  whole- 
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fome  ofhcrbs'.  The  Welfh  arc  fond  of  jt  to  cnthrj- 
fiafm,  and  the  Scotch  make  an  admirable  difli,  by  Hew- 
ing an  old  cock,  a piece  of  corned  beef,  or  both,  with 
plenty  of  leeks. 

There  are  many  other  roots  and  plants  valuable  for 
culinary  purpofes  ; what  we  have  mentioned,  how- 
ever, are  the  principal.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  were  they  better  boiled  than  they  generally  are  in 
. this  country,  it  would  extract  a confiderable'quantity 
of  the  air  contained  in  them,  and  thus  diminilh  their 
flatulence. 
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Much  as  we  may  recommend  the  culture  and  ufe  of 
Ifarinaceous,  and  other  roots  and  vegetables,  as  fubfti- 
■ tiites  for  bread,  we  by  no  means  wifli  to  difcourage  the 
cultivation  of  grain.  On  the  contrary,  we  confider 
tlie  culture  of  grain  as  the  culture  of  man.  While  the 
husbandman  raifes  food  for  his  fellow  creatures,  he  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  health  and  longevity  to  him- 
feif  and  his  offspring.  While  the  manufacturer  or  ar- 
tificer is  fitting  in  an  awkward  pofture,  breathing  con- 
fined air,  the  ploughman  rifes  with  the  fun,  eats  his 
wholefome  meal  of  milk  and  farinaceous  vegetables, 
hies  him  to  the  field,  where  he  fpends  the  day  in  ufe- 
ful  labour,  inhales  the  lalubrious  breez.es,  and  at  even 
retires  with  a contented  mind,  and  a keen  appetite,'  to 
enjoy  hisfimple  repaftand  found  repofe. 

No  manufacture  enricl-kcs  a nation  fo  much  as  the 
culture  of  grain,  and  when  the  almoft  incredible  fums 
are  confidcrcd,  which  this  country  pays  lor  the  im- 
portation of  grain,  its  culture  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
culcated. Were  the  waftc  lands  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, the  advantage  would  be  incalculable,  l.ook  at 
fomc  countries  abroad,  particularly  Mecklenburoli  ; by 
its  attention  to  agriculture,  and  its  vail  exports  to  this 
country,  it  is  become  now  like  a garden  ; its  propri, 
ctors  are  rich  and  its  farmers  happy. 

Britain,  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  to 
agriculture,  could  not  only  liipply  hcrfelf,  but  have  a 
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furplus  of  grain  for  exportation.  '^This  wptiid  contri- 
bute more  to  the  'real  wealth,  the  happinefs  of  her 
people,  and  the  , {lability  of  government,  than  either 
I the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the  flourilhing  of  her  manu- 
fa£lureSj  and  the  extenfion  of  her  territory. 
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A Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fach  Medicinal  Prepa- 
rations as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs  for  private 
Practice. 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding  fuch 
Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  a former  part 
of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition  of  feveral  others 
of  a similar  Nature. 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufcs,  and  Manner  of  apply- 
ing the  different  Preparations. 

Lift  of  the  Medicines  commonly  used  in  Practice^’ 
with  their  proper  DoseSi 


Me  die  ament  or  um  varieias  igno'rantia  filia  esf^ 

Bacon, 
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tGNORANCE  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
I-  medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature.  That 
1 fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  experience  have  fuf- 
; ficiently  fhewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from  a veneration  for 
antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  many  things 
which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fuperftition  and  cre- 
dulity of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftraments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
eroportion  to  men^s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
pafes  ; when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  rqethod  of 
Cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  ofthefe 
fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  ofdifeafes,  is  another  reafon  why 
they  have  been  lb  greatly  multiplied,  Phyficians  thought  they 
could  efte<ft  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be  done 
by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe  thofe  amazing  farragos  which 
have  lo  long  d.ifgraced  the  medical  art,  and  which  were  efteemed 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fimples'that  entered 
their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  article  of 
medicine  ha?  been  manufactured,  affords  another  proof  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which  is  perhaps  moft  ef- 
ficcicious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminiftered, 
ha.  been  nevei  thelefb  ferved  up  in  fo  many  difterent  fhapes,  that 
one  would  be  in.iuced  to  think  the  whole  art  c phyfic  lay  in  ex- 
hibiting medicine  under  as  many  difterent  modes  as  poffibJe, 

DTerent  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe  ; but 
they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are  by  no  means 
fo  necefl'aryas  is  gencrJly  imagined.  A few  grains  of  powdered 
rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will  actually  perform  all  that  can 
be  done  by  the  different  preparations  of  thefe  roots,  and  may 
3II0  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe  and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame 
oblervation  holds  with  regard  to  the  Peruvian  hark,  and  many 
Other  fimples,  of  which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous* 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only  renders  i 
more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its  dofe  and  opera- 
tion. Nor  is  this  al],  T he  compound,  when  kept,  is  apt  to 
fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  nature.  When  a-med-.- 
cine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubr,  to  be  joined  ; in  all  other 
cafes,  they  are  fetter  keptafunder.  T he  combination  of  medi- 
cines embarrafles  the  phyfician,  and  retards  the  progrefs  of  me- 
dical knowledge.  It  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  the  preclfe  effect 
of  any  one  rriedicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others, 
either  of  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be  had  tq 
fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elega'nce.  Patients  feldom  reap  much 
benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable  to  their  fenfes. 
Po  tafteor  fmell  like  a drug  this  become  a proverb  ; and  to  iay 
truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art  can  talcc 
away  the  difagreeable  taffe  and  flavour  of  foine  drugs,  without 
entirely  deftroying  their  efficaev;  it  is  poffible,  however,  to  ren- 
der many  medicines  lefs  difguftful,  and  others'  even  agreeable 
an  objedt  highly  delerving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter 
medicine. 

/ The  defign.  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift  of 
drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  pr^cfice. 
They  are  confiderably  mope  numerous  indeed  than  thpf<f  recom- 
mended in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  but  are  ftill  greatly  with- 
in the  number  contained  in  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. 
The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  different  forms  ; 
and  where  different  medicines  anf\yer  nearly  the  fame  intention, 
there  is  commonly  no  more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multi- 
plying forms  of  medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to 
bewilder  than  affift  the  young  pradfitioner,  and  the  experienced 
phyfician  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  preferiptions  as  occa- 
fions  require 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the  moft 
part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private  pradli- 
tioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them  much  cheap- 
er than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however  is  neceffary  to 
obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adulterated,  and  ought 
never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons  of  known  veracity. 
Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe,  are  inferted  in  the  lift  of 
drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper  dofes,  and  manner  of  appli- 
cation, are  mentioned  in  the  pradHcal  part  of  the  book,  where- 
cver  they  are  preferibed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe  or 
garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions,  &c.  are 
likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needicfs  to  fwell  a 
lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever 
they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 
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The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  distillers  and  confectioners 
are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operating  upon  a 
larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while  it  is  in  their 
power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they  can  be  prepared 
by  any  private  h^nd. 

The  quantity  ordered  to  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unnecefi'ary  expence,  and  that 
the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keepings  Almoft  every  medi- 
cine fufters  bv  being  kept,  and  fhopld  be  ufed  as  foon  after  it  has 
been  prepared  as  poflibfe.  Even  fimple  drugs  are  apt  to  fpoil, 
and  fhould  therefore  be  laid-in  in  fmall  quantities  j they  either  rot, 
areconfumed  by  infects,  or  evaporate  fo  to  lofe  their  peculiar 
tafte  or  flavour,  and  often  become  quite  infigniflcant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed  the 
inofl: approved  difpenfatories  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty  to  differ 
from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  tbofe  of  other 
practical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  depend,  fuggefted 
an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  to  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  principally  depends  Is  encreafed,  while  the  aux- 
iliaries, which  are  generaby  ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quantities  as 
to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  of  them  retaineci 
as  are  necelTary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  confiftence,  or  the 
like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  like  wife  for  the  moft  part  omit- 
ted. They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicines;  with- 
out adding  any  thihg  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were 
never  qfed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated  for'the  fake 
of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fubftances  are,  for  this 
purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe  medicines  which  ought 
to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient.  Ointment  of  elder,  for  example, 
is  often  mixed  with  verdegrife  tq  give  it  a fine  green  colour 
which  entirely  fruftrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment. 
7 hofe  who  wiffi  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  fliould  pay  no  re- 
gard to  their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingredients  as 
greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  without  adding 
confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either  omitted,  or  fome- 
what  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  price.  Medicines  are  by 
no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  place.  The  cheapeft 
are  often  the  beft;  befides,  they  a^-e  the  leaftaptto  be  adulterated 
and  are  always  moft  readily  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines,  I have 
generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft  fimple  and 
natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  in  the  tame 
order  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying  an  implicit  regard 
to  the  method  of  other  difpenfations. 
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For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation,  See.  of 
medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  New  Dif- 
penfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch  as  have  oc- 
curred to  myfelfin  praaice,  or  have  been  fuggefted  in  the  courfe 
ofreading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not  able  diftinaiy  to 
recollect. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fimples  and  preparation.  A more  fcientific  method  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  The  different  clafTes  ol  medicine  have  no  great 
dependance  on  one  another;  and,  where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to 
fay  which  fhould  ftand  firft  or  laft  ; no  doubt  the  fimple  prepar- 
ations ought  to  precede  the  more  compound.  But  all  the  advan- 
tages arifing  from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  e- 
qual  to  that  Tingle  one,  of  being  abie,  on  the  hrft  opening  of  the 
book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order, 
is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  appear- 
ed neceffary,  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that 
the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  dofe  mentioned  is 
always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary  is  exprefled.  It  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  dofes  of  medicine  exactly  to 
the  different  ages,  conflitutions,  &c.  of  the  patients  ; but  happilv 
for  mankind,  mathematical  exactnefs  here  is  by  no  means  necef- 
fary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  proportional 
uofesforthe  different  ages  and  conflitutions  of  patients;  but, 
after  all  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fubject,  a great  deal  muft  be  left 
-to  the  judgment  and  fkilfof  the  perfon  who  adminifters  the  medi- 
cine. The  following  general  proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but 
they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exact  rules.  A patient  be^ 
tween  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  or- 
dered for  an  adult ; from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half;  from  nine 
to  fix,  one  third;  from  fix  to  four,  C'ne-fourth  ; from  four  to 
two,  one  fixth  ; from  tw6  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a 
twelfth, 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language.  Even 
authors  who  write  in  Englifh  generally  give  their  prelcriptions 
in  Latin  ; and  fome  of  them  Ibevv  fo  great  an  attachment  to  that 
language,  as  firft  to  write  (heir  recipes  in  it,  and  afterwards 
tranflate  them  ; while  others  to  compromife  the  matter,  write 
the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Englifh.  What  peculiar 
charm  a medical  prefeription,  when  written  in  Latin,  may  have 
I fhall  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  1 have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the 
plaineft  Englifh  1 could,  and  hope  my  preferiptions  will  fucoeed 
IK)  worfe  for  it,  ‘ 
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K.  B The  Apothecaries  weights,  and  the  Engli/h  wine  mea- 

fures,  aje  ufed  throughour  the  whole  book,  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  which  will  appear,from  the  following 

TABLE  t V - 

• ' ' ' 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms.  ,.1^ 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples.  ■ - > 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallons  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - . - iixteen  ounces.  .. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms.  " v 

A fpoonful  Is  the  mealure  of  half  an  ouncei.  - 

' / if 

* * • ■ ■ ' 


( ^ ) 


A LIST  OF  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDIC^ 

PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  readincTs 
for  private  Practice. 


A GARIC 
^ Alum 


Antimony,  crude 

cinnabar  of 
fulphur  of 
Balfam  of  Capivi 
of  Pern 
of  Tolu 
Baric,  cafcarilla 
cinnamon 
Mezereon 
Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canela  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Caftor,  Russian 
Cauftic,  common 
lunar 
Earth,  Fuller’s 
Japan 

Armenian  bole 
French  ditto 
Extracts  of  gentian 

ofguaiacum 
of  hellebore,  black 
of  hemlock 
ofjalap 
of  liquorice 
of  Peruvian  bark 
of  poppies 
of  wormwood 
FIow^s  of  camomile 
of  colt’s  fqot 
elder 
rofemary 
damafk  rofes 
red  ditto 
Fruits,  almond 

bitter  apple 
caiEa  imularis 
Curaflb  oranges, 
figs,  dried 
Fiencl^  prunes 


Fruits,  Jamaica  pepper 
juniper  berries 
nutmegs 
tamarinds 
Gum,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 
arabic 
afafoetlda 
camphor 
galbanum 
gamboge 
guaiacum 
kino 
myrrh 
opium 

Hartfliorn,  calcined 

fhavings  of 
Herbs,  lefler  centaury 
peppermint 
fpearmint 
penny-royal 
favin 
trefoil 
uva  urfi 
wormwoodi 
Lead,  Litharge 
white 
fugar  of 
Lemon-peel 
Mace 

Magnefia  alba  ‘ 

Manna  ^ 

Mercury,  crude 

calcinated 
^thiops  mineral 
calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 
red  precipitate 
white  ditto 

Mufk 

Oil,  eiTentlal,  of  amber 
of  anife 
ef  cinnsmeh 


LIST  OF  SIMPLES. 

©il,  essential,  of  juniper  Salt  of  tartar 
of  lemon  peel  Seeds,  anise 
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of  peppermint 
expressed,  of  almonds 
of  linseed 

of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 
of  palms 
of  turpentine 
Orange  peel 
Oyster  shells  prepared 
Poppy  heads 
Resin,  benzoin 

flowers  of 
Burgundy  pitch 
dragon’s  blood 
frankincense 
liquid  storax 
white,  or  resiri 
scammony 
Roots,  birth  wort 

calamus  aromaticiiS 


contrayerva 
garlic 
gentian 
ginger 


carraway 
cardamotn 
coriander 
cummin 
mustard 
sweet  fennel 
wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanish  flies 

Spermaceti  . 

Spirits,  aethereal,  or  JEther 
of  hartshorn 
of  lavender,  compound 
of  nitre 
ditto  dulcified 
ef  sal  ammoniac 
of  sea  salt 
of  vinegar 
of  vitriol 
of  wine  rectified 
volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

rust  of,  prepared  of 


hellebore, black, white  soluble  salt  of 


jalap 
ipecacuanha 
lily,  white 
liquorice 
marshmallow 
mezereon 
rhubarb 
sarsaparilla 
I seneka 

f squills 

torinentil 
' turmeric 

!’  Virginian  snake 

'•  wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

^al  ammoniac,  crude' 

volatile 

Salt,  Epsom 
of  Glaul)er 


Sulphur  vivum 
balsam  of 
flowers  of 

Tar 

Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 
emetic 
soluble 
vitriolated 
Tin  prepared 
Tutty  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrise 
Vitriol,  green 
blue 
white 
Wax,  white 
yellow 

Woods,  guaiacum 
logwood 
sassafras 


ot  hartshorn 

nitre,  purified,  orpruiicl  saunders,  red 
polychrest  Zinc,  flowers  of 

Rochel  ^j3) 


( '“  ) 

MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

subject  of  this  section  is  not  the  natural  balsams, 
but  certain  compositions,  whicli,  from  dicir  bein<r 
supposed  to  possess  baisanuc  qualities,  generaiij' go  by 
that  name.  * ' • 

Tills  class  of  meflicliies  was  formerly  very  immerous,' 
and  lieid  in  great  esteem.  Modern  practice^  kouever,' 
has  justly  reduceti  it  to  a veiy  narrow  com]3ass,  , 

ji^nt^dyneBalfa?n. 

Take  of  white  Spanltih  soap,  one  ounce ; opium,  un- 
prepared, two  diTiciiias;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  nine  " 
ounces.  Digest  them  together  in  a gentle  beat  for  three" 
•days;  and  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three 
drachms  of  camphof. 

This  balsam,  as  its  title  expresses  it,  is  intended  to- 
heal  pain,  it  is  of  service  in  violent  strains  and  rheumatic 
cooiplaiiits,  when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It 
must  be  rubbed  with  a warm  iiaud  on  the  part  affected  v 
or  a linen  rag  moistened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  renewed  eveiy  third  or  fourth  hour  till  the 
pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  left,  out,  this  will  be  die- 
•Saponaceous  Balsam. 

Locatellis  Balsam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strasburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  saunders,  six 
drachms..  Melt  the  wax  wdth  some  part  of  the  oil  orer  a 
gentle  fire ; then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  saunders,  previously 
reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep  them  stirring  together 
till  the  balsam  is  cold.  ^ 

This  balsam  is  recommended  in  erosions  of  the  intes- 
tines, the  dysentery,  hasmorrhages,  internal  bruises,  and 
in  some  complaints  of  the  breast.  Outwardly  it  is  used 
for  healing  and  cleansing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dose, ' 
when  talien  internally,  is  from  two  scruples  to  two 
drachms. 

The  Vulnerary  Balfam, 

Take  of  benzoin  powdered,  three  ounces  ; balsam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
rectified  .spirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digest  tiiem  in  a gen»> 
rJD  heat  for  three  days,  and  then  strain  the  balsam. 
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^ or  rat^ici’  ti»cturp,  i?  anpliei  exfeTally  to 

I ilea}  rece-iit  \voiiijcIs  ast.?  bruises.  Il  iS  '-^ikv.^s--c  e?ijpIo>-ed 
j .Titemaiiy  to  reuiore  coufjhs,  asthmas,  .iiid  other  coin- 
pbints  of  the  breast ; it  is  sKiid  to  ciusr^  the  colic ^ deans© 
! the  kidniey,  and  to  heal  intemabdcers, 

The  does  is  from  tvrcnty  to  sistj-  drops. 

Ibis,  though  a me  heine  of  some  vaioe,  does  not  d©- 
sen'©  tlie  extravagant  encomiums  which  hc:re  been  be- 
stowed on  it.  It  ^is  been  celebrated 'andei*  theddferent 
names  of,;The  Commander's  Babam,  Femao  Balsam, 
Batsam  ot  Berne,  Wade’s  Baka^i,  Frier’s  Balsam,  Jesuit’s 
Drops,  Turiingtotr 3 Drops. 

BOLUSES. 

AS  boluses  are  intended  for  immediate  use,  voktile 
salts,  and  ot  er  ingredients  improper  for  being 
kept,  are  admitted  into  their  compositiotn.  Tlier  are  ge- 
nerally  composed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity'  of 
' syrup,  conserve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders'are 
connrionly  made  up  with  syrup,  and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  mercury,  &c.  with  conserve  ; but  those  of  the  lighter 
kind  wodd  be  more  conveniently  made  up  with  muci- 
lage,  as  it  incTcases  their  bulk  less  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  Ukesrise  occasions  the  medicine  to  pass  down 
more  easily. 

Afhnngeni  Bolus, 

1 ake  of  alum,  in  poxvder,  fifteen  girains  ; gum  kino, 
five  grams  ; syrup,  a sufficient  quantify  to  make  a bolus. 

excessive  liow  ot  the  inense.';,  and  other  violent 
tli-scharges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bo- 
Im  may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  dis- 
i charge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guiac-um  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; flowers 
sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  scruple  ,•  sim- 
ple syrup,  a sufficient  quantity, 

in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  disorders  of  the  skin, 
this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  will  also  be  of 
^rvicein  the  inflammatory  qiiinsey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

~ Take  of  calomel,  six  grains  ; consen  e of  roses,  half  a 
iaracliin.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  necessary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
vice  or  thrice  a- week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ; and 

M «t  (Joe.s  not  operate,  a few  grains  ol  jalap  will  be  proner 
hCi  t day  to  carry  it  off.  ^ ^ 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  best  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a scruple 
to  half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  six  grains  ; 
simple  syrup,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  IS  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  constitutions  ; 
but  Its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
stronger  purge  is  necessary,  jalap  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  rhubarb 

Perioral  Bolus. 

Take  of  spermaceti,  a scruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten 
■grains  ; salt  of  hartshorn,  six  grains;  simple  syrup,,  as 
much  US' -will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

. 7'his  bolus  is  given’hn  colds  and  coughs  of  long  stand- 
ing, asthmas,  and  beginning  coiisumpticits  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  the.  patient  before  he  be- 
gins to. use  it, 

' Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a scruple  ; cream  of  tartar, 
two  scruples-  Let  them  b.e  rubbed  together,  and  form- 
ed into  a bolus,  with  a simple  syrup. 

• WLiere  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  If  a stronger  dose  is  necessary,  the 
jalap  may  be  increased  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS  possess  few  or  no  virtues  superior  to  a 
poultice,  which  riiay  be  so  made,  as  in  most  cases  to 
supply  their  place.  Tliey  are  chiefly  intended  either  to 
act  as  discutients,  or  to  promote  suppuration  ; and  as 
they  may  b-.-  of  service  »n  some  cases,  we  shall  give  a spe- 
cimen of  each  kind. 

Difcuiient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley  meal,  six  ounces  ; fresh  hemlock  leaves, 
bruised,  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a sufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little  time, 
and  then  add  two  draciims  of  the  sugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplajm. 

Take  of  while  lil}'  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  rn'.r 
onions,  brnn.ed,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  hasilicuSi 
ointment,  two  ounces ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  i 
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Jinsee*!  meal,  as  much  as  iiecessary  Boil  the  roots  alopg! 
with  the  figs  iu  a sufificient  quantitv  of  water;  then  bruise; 
aiul  add  to  tiiem  die  ocher  ogredieuts,  SQ  iis  to  orm.  tiie 
wnole  into  a -soft  cataplasm.  The  gainaimiii  must  be 
previously  dissolved  with  me  yolk  of  an  egg. 

■ Where"  it  is  neces.sary  to  promote  suppuration,  this 
cataplasm  may  be  used  by  those  vvii;)  choose  to  be  at  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  nart,  I have 
never  found  any  ai>plica.ioii  more  pro.j.'r  for  this  purpose 
than  a poultice  of  bread  ai-d  milk,  witii  a sufficient  quan- 
tity Oi  either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  softened  with 
^11  or  fresh  butter, 

Shiapifms, 

Sinapisms  are  employcvl  to  recal  the  blood  and  spirits 
ton  weak  p a%  a.s  in  the  palsy  or  atrojihy.  They  are  also 
of  service  in  deep  seated  pains,  us  tl.e  sciatica,  &c.  When 
the  gout  seizes  the  head  or  the  ston.ach,  they  areapplied 
to  tlie  feet  to  bring  the  disorder  o these  parts.  They 
are  likewise  applied  to  thopatjent’s  soles  in  the  low  state 
of  fevers.  They  should  not  he  suTered  to  lie  on,  how- 
ever, till  the;,  have  raised  blisters,  ^ut  till  the  parts  be- 
come red,  and  will  continue  so  when  pressed  by  the  fin- 
ger 

The  sinapism  is  only  a poultice  made  vVith  vinegar  in- 
stead of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  srhi.uiating  by  the 
addition  of  mustard,  horse  radish,  or  gavuc. 

7’he  common  sinapism  is  niavle  by  taking  crumb  of 
bread  and  mustard  seed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quan- 
tities ; strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  suffi'lent,  and  mix- 
ing them  so  as  to  make  a ronldpe. 

When  sinapisms  of  a more  stimulating  nature  are 
wanted,  a little  bruised  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTEXS. 

'HIS  class  of  medicines  is  of  mare  importance  than  is 
gcnc'raily  imagined.  Clysters  serve  not  only  to  eva- 
cuate tlu^  contents  of  the  belly,  hut  also  to  convey  very 
active  medicines  into  the  system.  Ofiium,  for  example, 
may  be  administered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  sit  on 
the  stomaci),  and  also  in  larger  doses  than  in  any  time  it 
can  be  lakcn  by  tlio  mouth.  'The  Peruvian  bark  may  like- 
wise be,  with  good  effect,  administered  in  form  of  clys- 
ter to  persons  who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 
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A sioipie clyster  can  selVIekn  doimi{,,au(i  ^>;erc  arrj 
my.  diseases  wftere  ife  may  do  good.  A ciysier  - 

wamvv/ater^  by  serving  as  a fomenfejifeioji  to  the  psm 
iaaybe®f  considerable  service  in  intkinmations  nf  the 

bladder,,  and  the  Ipwei*  iotei^tiiiesy  &c. 

Some  snbstances,  as  . the  smoke  of  tob/accc,  ina.  be 
^•own  into  the  bowels  in  dhs  way,  which  eaimot  be  done 
b-y  any  other  means  whatever.  Tiiis  may  be  easily  ef, 
iectedby  means  of  a ]>air,  ofhami  bellows,  with  ant  appa-  ' 

jiafcusfttted,  to  them  fhr  that  purpose.  ' 

KLpr  is  the  use  of  clysters  cpnfin^  to  mediciiTcs.  Ali-. 
Qientsmay  alsobeconve5^ed  inthis  way.  Persons  uirablf 
t'O  swallow,  have  been  for  a considerable  time  supnortcu 
by  clysters.. 

EmoUienf  Clyjier^ 

TTalie  of  Imts^ed  tea  and  new  uiiliK,  ©ach  six  otmces« 
Mkthem. 

If  fifty  OF  sixty  drops  oflaudaimm  be  added  to  this,  it  ' 

will  supply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Ciysten  ^ 

Laxatwe  Clyjter. 

Tab e of  mrlk  and  vvater,  each  six' ounces ; sweet  oil 
&esh  butter,  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them.  • 

K an.  otmce  cf  GTaubePs  salt,  or  two  tabfe  spoonfuls  of  ! . 
eommoii  salt  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purginfr  ■ 
Clyster*  ' ’ ' ' ^ 

Cafminaitve  Clyfler. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;,  anlseseeds,.half 
an  ounce.  _Boil  in  a.pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pim. 

fn  hysteric  an d by podiondriac  coni pfeints,  tliis  may  he  ■ 
administered  instead  of  the  Foetid  Clyster,  the  smell  of 
which  is  so  disagreeable  to^  most  j>atients. 

Oily  Clyjicr,  ^ 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infusion  of  camomile  flowers 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oiK  * 

This  clyster -is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  small  woims 
lorVged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Wiien 
given  to  children,  the  quantity  must  be  proportionably 
lessened. 

Starch  Clyflen 

Takejelfy  of  starch,  four  ounces;  linseed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquefy  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then 
j»ix  in  the  oil. 
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Iw  jhe  i^ysentcTj  or  bloody  flux  this  clyster  may  be 
adminisi.tTed  after  every  loose  stool,  to  heal  the  uioetart^ 
eel  intestines,  twul  blniit  the  sharpness  of  corroding  'dm-. 
picurs.  Forty  or  filly  drops  may  be  occasionally  acided^ 
in  ^\bicli  case  it  will  generally^  supply  the  place  of  tthe 
Astringent  Cijstcr. 

"Turpentine  CJyfler. 

Tabeof  common  decoction,  ten  ounces  ; Venice ttir- 
pentine,  dissolved  witli  the  _y-olk  -of  an  egg,  lialfiin  ouDce;; 
Florence  oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

Tliis  clinreUc  is  proper  in  obstructions  of  the  urinary 
and  in  colicky  complaints  proceeding  ifrom 

graveL 

Vinegar  Clyfler, 

This  cl^^ter  is  made  By  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
’ w kb  fi^e  o f w ate  r gru  e U ^ 

; It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a common  clyster,  with 
the  peculiaradvantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflam- 
..  enatory  or  putrid  levers,  specially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  more  examples 
■ iiof  this  chiss  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any 
' ‘ ’particular  intention  may  be  occasionally  added  to  ©neor 
other  of  the  above  forms. 


,v  COLLYRIA,  oa  EYE- WATER, 

j * 

■pVE^aters  have  been  multiplied  without  miraber,  aT- 
^ eveij  person  pretending  to  be  possessed  of 

\ some  secret  pfepivratioii  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  I havfe 
fii.«xauiiMed  many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  were  very 
much  alike,  tlie  basis  of  most  of  them  being  eitiier  alum, 
vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  effects  evidently  are,  to  brace  an  I 
. , store  the  toiic  of  the  parts  ; hence  they  are  principally 
of  service  in  slight  inhammatio ns,  and  in  that  relaxed 
, .atate  of  the  parts  w hich  is  induced  by  obstinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  these  compositions - 
. btxta*  it  seldom  incorporates  j)roperly  with  w ater,  it  can 
be  of  Hale  use.  Bolus  and  other  earthy  substances,  as 
they  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  are  also  unfit  for  this  ixur** 

" pose- 

; Collyrhim  rtf  Alum. 

Take  of  alum  half  a drachnj ; agitate  it  well  togcthct 
the  white  of  an  egg. 
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This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  used  in  inflain-* 
jmaLion  of  the  eyesj  to  allay  heal,  and  restrain  the  flux  of  ' 
humours.  It  must  be  spread  upon  linen,  and  appliet*  to 
the  eyes  ; but  should  not  be  kept  above  two  or  three 
ho  urs  at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  lialf  a drachm  ; rose  water,  six 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  simple;  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  most  ' 
of  tlte  celebrated  colly ria.  It  is  an  useful  application  in 
Weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  slighter 
iuflammations  will  generally  yield  to  it,  y'et  in  those  of 
a more  obstinate  nature,  ihe  assistance  of  bleeding  and 
blistering  wall  be  often  necessary. 

When  a strong  astringent  is  judged  proper  j a double 
or  triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  used.  I have 
seen  a solution  of  four  times  the  strength  of  the  above  \ 
used  with  manifest  advantage^ 

CollyHuin  o f Lead. 

Take  sugar  of  lead  and  crude  sal  ammoniac,  of  each 
four  grains.  Dissolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common 
water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  occasionally  be  • 
added  to  this  collyrium. 

Those  who  chusemay  substitute  instead  of  this  the  col- 
lyria  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard,  which  is  made  / 
by  putting  twenty- five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Lead  to 
eight  ouncesof  water,and  adding  ateasperonfulof  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other 
addition,  will  in  many  cases  answer  very  w'ell  as  a colly- 
rium.  An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  six 
ounces  of  the  former ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed 
with  it  night  and  morning. 


CONFECTIONS, 

pONFECTIONS  containing  above  sixty  ingredients 
are  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most  reformed 
dispensatorie.S.  As  most  of  their  intentions,  however, 
may  be  more  certainly,  and  as  effectually  answered  by 
a few  glasses  of  wine,  or  grains  of  opium,  we  shall  pass 
over  this  class  of  medicines  very  slightly. 


Japonic  Confection. 

Take  Japan  earth  three  oifhces  ; tormentil  root,  nut  1 
meg,  olibunum,  two  ounces-j  opium,  dissolved  in.  a suf- 
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■ficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half^  simple 


fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fcurtcen  ounces.  Mix 
.and  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  doie  of  this  ele£fuary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm^ 


picpaiations,  that  it  might  liavepafl'ed  for  a confe6fioners 
’ warchoufe.  They  poflcfs  very  few  medicinal  properties,  and 
may  rather  be  clalTed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  hoWever,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  intobo- 
lufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe  pre- 
parations, the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from  their 
ftalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow  part  of 
orange-peel  taken  ofF  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to  be  pound- 
ed in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into  a fmooth 
mafs ; after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is  com- 
monly added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued  till  they 
are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  will  be  better  if  only 
twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added, 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve,  generally 
reduce  the  vergatables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  fugar. 


Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels  ; beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and  adding  by  degrees  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  the  leaves  of 
wood-lorrel,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  Is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs,  A drachm  Or  two  of 
it,  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as  a gentle 
reftringent  in  weaknefe  of  the  flomach,  and  likewife  in 
phthifical  coughs,  and /pitting  of  blood.  To  have  any  confi- 
dcrablc  effeef,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger  quantities^ 


CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVE^. 

apotheca^y^s  (hop  was  formely  fo  full  of  thele 


Conferve  of  Red  Rofes^ 
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Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft  ; afterwards 

expreffing  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
tnakes'an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  uled  at  difcretion, 

Pre/erves^re  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefh  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  ora  folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubje^  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  cand/  upon  it.  The  laft 
is  the  mofl:  ufual  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

^ Soak  Seville  orangepeel  infeveral  waters,  till  ’it  lofes  its 
bitternefs  ; then  boil  it  in  a folution,  of  doiible-refiened  fuo“ar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  trarifparent.  ^ 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they  . 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

T\^ATER  readily  extradls  the  gummy  and  faline  parts  of 
vegetables  ; and  though  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to 
thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately  blended  with 
the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  part  taken  up  along  with  them. 
Hence  watery  decoctions  and  infusions  of  vegetables,  con- 
llitute  a large,  and  not  unufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Although 
moft  vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  in- 
fufion  as  decoCtion,  yet  the  latter  is  often  neceflary,  as  it 
faves  time,  and  does  in  a few  minutes  what  the  other  would 
require  hpurs,  and  foHietimes  days,  to  efieift. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 


Decodlon  of  Allhea. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  moderately  dried> 
three  ounces  ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  ; water,  three 
pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  Is 
confumed;  afterwards  ftrain  the. decoClion  and  let  it  ftar.d 
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. for  fome  t'\me  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
-Tnufl  be  boiled  fill  one  half  the  water  be  confumed.  ’ ^ 

In  coughs,  and  lharp  deflu6Iions  from  the  lungs,  this  de?. 
codtion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Decoction, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ourjce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
^’eet  fennel  feeds,  ofe^^ch  half  an  ounce  j water,  two  quarts, 
iJoii  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decoction.  , ' 

^ A medicine  equally  good  naay  be  prepared  by  infufincy  the 
ingredients  fur  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoction  is  chiefly ‘intended  as  the  bafis  of  clyfters 

ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 

will  Iikewiie  lerve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 

or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 

require.  • ^ 

« 

_ » 

peco^ion  of  Logipood, 

^ Boil  three  ounces  of  the  Ihavings,  or  chips,  of  logwood, 
m four  pints  of  water,  till  one-half  the  liquor  is  waftedi 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  may  be  ad- 
ded to  this  decoction. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decoction  may  betaken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a- day.  , ' ' ' 

Decoction  of  the  Bfirk, 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsiy  powdered,  io 
a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  ftrain  the  de- 
coction. If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  b^ 
added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreea- 
ble and  efhcacious,  ' * 

Compound  Decoction  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsiy 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water 
to  one  half,  T'o  the  ftraiiied  liquor  add  an  ounge  and  a half 
of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine 
^towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affected  with  a ftupor,  but 
with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 
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Decoction  ofSarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefli  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two  oun-* 
ces ; fhavings  ofguiaicum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over  a 
flow  fire  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  one,  adding  towards  the 
end,  half  an  ounce  of  fafiafras  wood,  and  three  drachms  of 
liquorice.  Stain  th^  decoction. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afiiftant  to  a courfe  of 
naercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufedftr  fome  time.  It  ftreng'thens  the  ftomach,  and  reftores 
frefh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  diseafe. 
It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  dif, 
orders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
Por  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  De-^ 
action  of  Woods. 

I'his  decoction  maybe  taken  from  a pint  and  a half  totw© 
quarts  in  a day. 

The  following  decoction  is  faid  to  be  similar  to  that  ufcd 
hy  Kennedy.^  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  Lifbon  diet  drink. 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces;  liquorice  and  mezereon 
root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fhavings  of  guiaicum  and  fafr 
fafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  powdered 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight  pints 
of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till 
one-half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  ifrain  the  de- 
poction.  ^ - 

This  decoction  may  be  ufed  in  the  fanie  manner  as  the  pre ; 
ceding. 

Decoction  of  S>eneka, 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce ; water  a pint 
and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decoction  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
j’heumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  ikin,  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  \yiU  bear  it, 

White  Decoiiion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum 
arable,  half  an  ounce ; vyatef,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one  quart 
and  ftrain  the  decoction. 

This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or 
inclining  to  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
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ilomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
aiHictcd  with  fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  pt-rfons  who 
are  fubject  to  the  heartburn  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimplecinna-. 
mon  water  added  to  it.  • 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionallv  fupply  the  place  of  this  decoction* 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep, 

DRAUGHTS, 

♦^HIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  luch  medicines  as  are 
intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not  need 
to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a few 
others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dbfe.  Where  a medi- 
cine requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  better  to 
make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which  faves  bot^ 
(rouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught, 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  j fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce  j common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  exceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neccfTary,  and  in 
great  reftleffnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
(•epeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples:  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms  ; fimpic  cinnamon-water,  and  common  water," 
of  each  an  ounce, 

'!  his  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftruction  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draught, 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel  fait, 
from  three  to  four  drachms,  Diliqlve  in  three  ounces  of 
boiling  water  ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half  an 
ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diffolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  ot  tlie  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ule  the  tollowing  draught : 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  water,  an 
ounce  i aromatic  tincture,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap  with 
twice  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  other  jngrcdients. 
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Sweating  Draught. 

Tate  fpirlt  of  MindererMS,  two  ounces  5 fait  ofhartfhom 
^ ® cmnamon  water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies! 

pfwch  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them  into  a draught/  ' ^ 

. in  recent  coHs  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  drau'-  ht 
laof  feryice.  To  promote  its  effects,  however,  the  patient 
^gnt  tadrinfc  freely  of  warm  water  gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
diiutS'ng  hquof . 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Ta^e  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  j water  art 
punce';  fimple  fyrup,  a drachrn.  Mix  them.  ’ 

Perfops  who  require  a ftronger  yomit  may  add  to  the  a^ 
pove  half  agr^in,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten  drachms 
<tw  the  Ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the  wine,  and 

an  equal  quantitj  of  the  fyrup  of  fquiU's.  ' 

ELECTUARIES. 

. * > 

pLECTUARmS  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
fmwders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  coaferve  of  muci- 
lage, into  hich  a confiffencc,  that  the  powders  may  neither 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  (he  mafs  prove  too  ftifFfor  fwallow- 
mg  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines 

and  tuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  ’ 

AftringenTelectuaries,  and  fuch’  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
«hem,  mould  be  prepared  only  in'fmall  quantities  ; us  affrinl 
gent  medicines  Iqfe  their  virtue  by  being  kept  iii  this  form, 

and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment.  ^ 

► the  extraction  of  pulps  It  will  be  neceffary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones,  if  they  are  driedj  in  a fmall  quank 
tity  of  water  till  they  become  fqft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
preiled  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,or  thin  cloth,  and  af- 
terwards boiled  to  a due  confiilence,  in  an  earthen  veflel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  he  prefTed  out  without  any  pre- 
vious bomhg.  ‘ ' ' : . . 


Lenitive  EleCiiiary.  ' 

Take  of  fenha,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander 
feed,  alfoin  powder,  four  ounces;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and  of 
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French  prunes,  each  a pound  ; mix  the  pulps  arid^powdcrs 
together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimplc  fyrup,  re- 
duce the  whole  into  an  electuary.  '' 

A tea  fppo'iful  of  this  eledluary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
■ proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  like  wife 

fei  ves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active  me- 
dicines, as  jaiap,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like.  ■ 

This  may  fupply  ^he  place  of  the  electuary  of  Cajfia^ 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentety^ 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces  ; Locatelli^ 
balfam;  one  ounce;  rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  4 
fyrup  of  marfbrnallows,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

It  is  efien  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  ani 
aftrin merits,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purga- 
tive is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  ren&rs 
! this  a very  fafe  and  uleful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  cxpr^i^ 
fed  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  (hould  betaken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,^s  the  fy mptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepjy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  a'n  ounce;  of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounces  ilm- 
plc  fyrup.  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a drachm  of  an  electuary  fimilarto  ^15 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now. and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Conor  rluea. 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rh^- 
' barb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ; nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tention  of  the  urinary  pafla- 
ges,  which  accompany  a'  virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
■ laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two 
or  three  times  a-ddy ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  ncceflary  to 
' heep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
• will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 
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After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  elecfuarV 
■nay  be  ufed  : ^ 

^ Take  of  lenitive  elc6tuary,  two  ounces  ; balfar*  of  cap!- 
vi.  one  ounce  j gum  guaiacum  and  rhubard  in  powder,  of 
each  two  drachms  ; Ample  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powdetj  three  ounces  ; cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obflinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is  af- 
slfted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hectic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  ©ut  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  ftead. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles, 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce,  treacle,  a fufHcient  quantity  to  form  an  e- 
lectuary. 

A tca-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Paljy, 

Take  of  powdered  muftard  feed,  and  eonferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  ofginger,  enough  to  make  an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-.day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheimatifm, 

Take  of  eonferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  anti- 
money,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fumcient  quantity  to 
make  an  electuary. 

In  obflinate  rbeumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  electuary  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day  with  conAderable  advantage. 

EMULSIONS, 

‘n’ MULSIONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  pro- 
^ proper  vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not 
ctherwiie  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor, triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  watec  iiito  an 
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iGnuilison.  Pure  oils,  balsams,  resins,  and  other  similar 
'.substances,,  are  likewise  rendered  miscible  with  water  by 
the  intervention  of  mucilaues. 

O 


drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a 
; marble  mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  so 
as  to  malvc  an  emulsion  : afterwards  let  it  be  strained. 


to  the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ouncesi  and  a half  of 
;the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  cooling  liq\iors  are  necessary,  these  emulsions 
•may  be  used  as  ordinary  drink. 


dozen  ; white  sugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight 
'Ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together 
I in  a stone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  rnint  water; 
:therr  strain  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  sugar.  • 

In  fevers,  and  other  disorders  which  requite  the  use  of 
camphor,  a table  spoonful  of  this  emulsion  may  be  taken 
'every  two  or  three  hour.s. 


Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drams  ; water,  eight  oun- 
ces. Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  dissolved. 

This  emulsion  is  used  for  attenuating  tough,  viscid 
phlegii),  and  promoting  eitpectoration.  In  obstinate 
Coughs,  two  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  ad-, 
ded  to  it.  The  dose  is  two  table  spoonfuls  three  or  four 


Take  of  salt  water,  six  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  spirit, 
two  drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  shake  them  well 
together,  and  add,  of  simple  ^ynip,  half  an  ounce. 


Common  E^nulJion. 

Take  ot  sweet  almomksj  an  ounce;  bitter  alnlonds,  a 


Arabic on. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above,  adding 


Camphorated  E7nulfio7t. 

Take  ol  camphor,  half  a dram  ; sweet  almonds,  half  a 


E77inlJion  of  Oum  Annnoniac: 


diues  a-day. 


Oily  Enmljion. 


(l'>) 
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I'ecent  colds  and  congiis,  this  emulsion  is  gencnillv 
of  service  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obstinate,  it"  will  suc- 
ceed better  when  made  -with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the 
Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  instead  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
spirit.  A table-spoon  Ad  of  it  may  betaken  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

TpXTRACTS  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  suljject  in 
water,  and  evaporating  the  strained  decoction  to  a clue 
consistence.  By  this  process  some  of  the  more  active  parts 
of  plants  are  freed  from  the  useless  indissoluble  earthy 
matter,  which  makes  the  larger  share  of  their  bulk.  Wa- 
ter, however,  is  not  the  only  menstrum  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  extracts;  sometimes  rectified  spirit  alone  is 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

Extrg.cts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs, 
as  the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c. ; but  as  they  require  a 
troublesome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  a private  practitioiier  to  purchase  what  he 
needs  of  them  from  a professed  druggist,  than  to  prepare 
them  himself.  Such  of  them  as  are  generally  used,  are 
inserted  in  our  list  of  such  driios  and  medicines  as  are  to 

O 

be  kept  for  private  practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Fomentations  are  generally  intended  either  to 

ease,  pain,  by  taking  off  tension  and  spasms  ; or  to 
brace  and  restore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  those  parts  to 
wdiich  they  arc  applied.  The  first  of  these  intentions 
may  generally  be  answered  by  warm  water,  and  the  se- 
cond  by  cold  Certain  suustances,  howevet,  arc  usually 
added  to  wuiter  .with  a view  to  heighten  its  effects,  as 
anodynes,  aromatics,  astringents,  &c.  We  shall  thertffore 
subioin  a few  of  the  most  useful  medicated  fomentations, 
that  people  may  have  it  in  their  pow'er  to  make  use  of 
them  as  they  chuse. 

Anodyne  Fomentations. 

Take  of  wdiite  poppy  heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  strain  out  the  liquor. 
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I'his  fomentation,  as  its  title  expresses,  is  used  for  re- 
lieving acute  pain. 

i 

J^romatic  Fomentation. 

lake  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce;  red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  strain  the  litpior. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a-  topical  application  for 
external  complaints,  but  also  for  relieving  the.  internal 
parts.  Pains  of  the  bowels,  winch  accompany  dysen- 
.teries  and  diarrheas,  llatulent  colics,  nneasipcss  of  the 
stomach,  and  reaching  to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated 
by  fomentinc:  the  abdomen  and  region  of  the  stomach 
with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood,  and  camomile  flowers,  tied, 
of  each  two  ounces;  water,  two  quarts.  After  a slight 
boiling,  pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brand}'  or  spirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomen- 
tation, in  such  quantity  as  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case  shall  require  ; but  these  are  not  always  neceksary. 

Emollient  Fo'mentation. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  common  decoction. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce;  alum,  two  drachms;  smith’s  forge  water,  three 
])ints.  Boil  tlie  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  con- 
sumption of  one-third  ; then  strain  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion, and  dissolve  in  it  the  alum. 

lliis  astringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fo- 
mentation to  w eak  parts.  It  may  also  be  used  internally. 

• t 

GARGLES. 

TTOIVEVIx  II  trifling  this  class  of  medicines  may  ap|)car, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  use.  '^Phey  sel- 
dom, indeefljCure  diseases,  but  they  often  alleviate  very 
disagreeable  syinptoms ; *as  parchedness  of  the  mouth, 
foulness  of  tlfe  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  d'hey  arc  peru- 
liarlv  useful  in  fevers  and  sore  thorats.  In  the  latter, 
a gargle  will  sometimes  remove  the  disorder  ; and  in 
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tli6  foiinGiT  f(6vv  iVniigs  a.Tc  more  rGrrcslung  or  Dgrceui)le 
to  the  piitientj  ll)<in  to  hrive  his  mouth  frcc|ucntly’  w'ush-. 
ed  with  some  soft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  tiicse  medicines  is,  that  they  are 
easily  prepared.  A little  barley-uaner  and  honey  may 
oe  iiad  any  vyhere  ; and  if  to  these  be  added  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  give  them  an  agreeable  s.harpness,  they 
will  make  a very  useliii  gargle  for  softening  and  cleans- 
ing the  riiouth.  • 

Gargles  have  the  best  effect  when  injected  with  a sy- 
ringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  six  ounces  ; honey,  one  ounce  j nitre 
a drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  used  either  in  the  inflam- 
matory quinsey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleansing  the  tongue 
and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rose-water,  six  ounces  ; syrup  of  clove  Jufy- 
^owers,  half.uii  ounce  ; spirit  of  vitro!,  a sufficient  cpia'n- 
-d^ity  to  give  it  an  agreeable  sharpness.  Mix  tliem. 

This  gargle,  besides  cleansing  the  tongue  and  fauces, 
acts  as  a genteel  repellent,  and  will  sometimes  remove  a 
slight  quinsey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  en;iollient  gargle,  a pint ; tincture  of 
myrrh,  an  ounce  ; honey,  tivo  ounces.  Mixthem. 

Wheii  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleansed,  or  the 
excretion  of  tough  viscid  saliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will 
be  of  service. 

’Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marshmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs;  boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  o^ 
it  be  consumed  ; then  strain  out  the  liquor.' 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  sal 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle- 

This  gargle  is  benificial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue 
and  fauces  arc  rough  and  parched,  to  soften  these  parts, 
and  promote  the  discharge  of  saliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that 
in  the  inllammatory  quinsey,  or  stagnation  of  tiie  fauces, 
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benefit  arlfes  from  the  common  gargles  ; thatfuch  as  are- of  aa 
acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  bv  contnuSling  the 
emumSlories  of  the  fa:liva  and  mucus,  and  ihickenin?  thofe  hu- 
niours  ; that  2 decoc-fion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a con- 
trary effedl,  efpecially  if  fonie  fal  ammoniac  be  added  j by 
which  thefaliva  is  (fade  thinnerjand  the  glands  are  brought 
to  fecrete  more  freely  j a circumlfance  always  conducive  to 
;he  cure. 


INFUSIONS, 

1 TEGET  ABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  watef 
^ by  infufion  as  by  decodtion  ;and  though  they  may  require 
a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet  it  has 
feveral  advantages  over  the  other  ; fince  boiling  is  found  to 
difiipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubftan- 
ces,  without  more  fully  extradling  their  medicinal  principles. 

'I'hc  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions 
may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh  quantities 
of  the  fubjedf,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and  more  with  the 
adfive  parts  ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  are  applicable  to 
valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a fmall  com- 
pafs,  the  finer,  more  lubtle,  and  active  principles  of  vegetables, 
jn  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 


Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  IcfTer  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
.carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  p.artofeach  two  drachms 
Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water. 

For  indigeflion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupfull  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  ta*- 
ble-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them 
infufe  for  two'  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  bark  for  weak  ffo- 
iTiachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of  that 
medicine  are  required,  a tca-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  tvv® 
or  three  times  a-day. 
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Infujion  of  Car  duns. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedictus, 
or  blefl'ed  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours, 
without  heat ; then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  rnay  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials, 

Infujion  of  Lin  feed. 

Take  oflinfeed,  two  fpoonfuls;  liquorice  root,  sliced,  half 
'an  ouce  *,  boi  ing  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  ftand  to  in- 
fufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  ftrain  ofF  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot  be  added  to  thefe  in- 
gredients, it  will  then  be  the  Pectoral  Infufton.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  rnay  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in, difficulty  of  rnaking  waterj 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 


Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  a 
quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm;  loaffugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  water  in  the  rofes  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthern  vefsel;  afterwards,  pour  in  the  acid,  and,  having 
ftrained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar, 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  fjienfes^  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  hjEmorrhages,  a tea-cupfuU  of  this  gently  aftringent 
infufion  may  be  raken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fe£I,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
the  acid  and  water  without  infufion, 

Infufon  of  Lamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fenna,  and  cryftals  of tar- 
tar, each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed  four 
or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; afterwards  let  the  li- 
quor be  llrained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic  tinc- 
tuie  added  to  it,  Perfons  who  are  eafilv  purged  may  leave 
6ut  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  ctyflals  of  tartar. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupfull  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Decoctlen  of  Tamarinds  and 
Senna. 

Spani/Ii  hifufion. 

' \ 

Take  of  Spanifb  juice,  cut  Into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling  wa- 
ter for  a night.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftructions  of  the  breaff,  a 
tea-cupfull  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  fufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  muftard-feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces;  outer  rind  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce.  In- 
fufe them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  aclofc  vefsel,  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftinau- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  It 
excites  the  action  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  the  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces.of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfli-trefoll 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muflar-d,  it  will  make  the  Antifcorbuttc 
Infufion. 

JULEPS. 

'T^HE  bafis  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
^ fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one  fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fplrituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or  fy- 
rup as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This  is 
Iharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor  one  drachm;  ^um  arabic,  half  an  ounce; 
double-refined  fugar,  an  ounce;  vinegar,  a pint.  Grind  the 
camphor  with  a few  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  till  it 
grows  foft  ; then  add  the  gum,  previoufly  reduced  to  a muci- 
lage with  equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and  rub  them  till  they 
are  perfectly  united.  To  this  mixture  add,  by  little  and  little, 
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the  vinegar  with  the  fugar  difsolved  in  it,  Itiil  cantinuina- 
the  trituration.  ** 

n hyfterical  and  other  complaints,  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  maybe  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  tw» 
as  often  as  the  ftoolach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  yulep. 

Take  of  fimple  ciimamon  water,  four  ounces;  Jamaica 
peppe*-- water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  tw'o  drachms;  fyrup  pf 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Pvlix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreillon  offpirits. 

Expe 61  orating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces  ; fv_ 
i'up  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  aftmas,  and  obftructions  of  the  breaft,  two  ta- 
ble fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hourSi 

iVLuJk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  ail 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinnamon 
and  peppermint  water,  each  tv/o  ounces;  of  the  volatile  aro- 
matic fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  flate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccupping,  convulfionSj 
and  other  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  ju- 
lep may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours* 

Saline  Julep. 

Difsolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefli  leanon-juice,  firained  ; when  the  effervecence  is  over, 
acid,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces;  of 
fimple  fy rUp,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  fiomach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers^ 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

tDifsolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  ofwa- 
ter,  and  add'to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove  July-flovv- 
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. In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
Ja.nmaton,  this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dole  of  one  table- 
/poonful  every  ejuarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates,  Antimo- 
;nial  vomits  ferve  riot  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
Homach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
"Hence  they  are  found  iri  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fameeffeft 
’3s  Dr.  "James's  Powder. 


MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpeff,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extracts,  and 
(Other  fubftances  dilToluhle  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  powddrs, 
:and  fdch  Iiibftances  as  cannot  bedifTolved.  A mixture  is  fel- 
tdom  either  an  elegant  of  agreeable  medicine.  It  is  neverthe- 
’lefs  neceflary.  Many  perforis  can  take  admixture,  who  are 
• riot  able  tofwallow  a bolus  or  an  eledluarV:  befides,  there  arc 
(medicines  which  adf  better  iri  this  than  iri  any  other  form. 


^Jlring'ent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon*water,  and  common  water^_ of  each 
; three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon- Water  ari  ounce  and  a half  j 
Japonic  confe6fion,  half  ari  ouhee.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  after  the  ne- 
cefTary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  every  four  hours,  iriterpofing  every  ftcorid  or  third  day 
a dofe  of  rhubarb'. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  ^r^int-^^atef,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of fquills,  fix 
drachms  ; fweet-fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  gin- 
ger, an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftrudlions  of  the  urinary  paiTages,  two  fpoorifuls  pf 
this  miXtuie  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Laxative  Abforhen  't  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  nriagnefia  alba  In  a mortar  with  tcri  or 
twelve  grains  uf  the  beft  I'urkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to 
three  ounces  of  common  water ; fimple  cinnamon 
fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce.  • 

(K) 
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As  moftdifeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidiftes 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  corredf  thcfc^ 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  he  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young  child 
Haifa  fpoonfulwill  be  fuft'icient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  pitrge,  the  dofe  may  eithef 
be  increafedjOr  the  quantity  ot  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  meicines  for  chil- 
dren with  Vi^hich  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixfure4 

Diffolvc  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  fouf  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  eftervefcence  ceafes ; then  add,  ot  pepper-mint  water, 
two  ounces,  fimple  fyrup  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the. place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  Vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce  \ fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounQC  and  a 
halfi  Mix  them. 

This  mixture  by  promoting  expedforaiion,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  affhmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  maybe  taken  frequently. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 


"NOTWITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of 
this  kind,  with  regard  to  rheirefficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  appli- 
cation to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them 
from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be 
neceflary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and 
fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients 
of  a more  active  natnre  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 
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l^ellou'  Bajilicum  Ointjnent. 

Take  of  yellow  wax^  white  refin,  and  fraiikincenfej  e<ich 
ia>quaierofa  pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  j 
then  add^  of  hog’s  Jard  prepare^!,  one  pound,  Strainthe  oint- 
tment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  ^eajiing 
'.wounds  and  ulpcrs. 

Ointment  of  CaJa7pine.  ^ . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  aftd,cala- 
itnine  ftone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  calamthe 
• Itone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome  part 
cof  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and  ,wax, 
^previously  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  til 
squire  cold, 

tof  This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 

Turner’s  Cerate,  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in 
tburns  and  excriations  from  whatever  caufe. 

E77iollient  Ohitmetit. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds  \ olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ^ 
yellow  wax,  half  a pound  j Venice  turpentine,  a quarter  of  a 
)^und.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  j then  mix 
in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment.  ‘ 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althcsa  Ointment,  It  may  be  ufed 
for  anomuhg  inflamed  parts,  &c.  . • ,< 

Eye  Ointment. 

Pf  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax 
two  drachms  j tutty  prepared,  one  ounce,  melt  the  wax  with  \ 
f the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 

^ continually  ftirrjng  them  till  the  ointment*  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
epofiftence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed, 
up  with  a litne  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it* 

Another* 

calamine  ftonc  levigated,  each  fijc 
verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms ; hog’a 
f ) and  mutton  fuct,  prepared,  gf  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
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camphor  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  th« 
eyes»  It  ought,  howeve)*,  to  be  ufed  vyith  caution,  when  the 
eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very  tender. 

IJfue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in  si;^ 
ounces  of  yellow  basilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefling  blifters,  in 
order  to  keep  them'  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax^  two  ounces  ; fu- 
gar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced 
into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the  oil, 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  Qfh.er  ingredients,  previously  , 
melted  together,  cpntinually  ftirrmg  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufe.d 
all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  skin  over  the  part, 
as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Tajee  of  quickfilyer,  two  ounces ; hog’s  lard,  three  ounces  ; . 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  tfie  quicklilyer  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  ijll  the  globules  be  per. 
fe£ily  extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fiiet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey 
mercury  into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  (kin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  j flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drachms;  efTence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  theni 
into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affedled,  will  ge- 
nerally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and  when  mad«  in  this  way,  has  no  dif* 
agreeable  fmeil. 
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JVhite  Oinijnent. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  w^hite  wax  and  fpermacetj.,  of 
each  ihree  ounces.  Melt  Jthera  wi,th  a gentle  heat,  and  keep 
them  conftantly  and  brilkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drachms  ofcamphor,  preyioufly  rubbed  with  a Imall 
quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  the  JVhite 
camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for:  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed 
ojl,  and  lime  water  ; ftiake  them  we|l  togefher  in  a wide 
bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment.  - 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for  re- 
cent fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  affected  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  n , 

White  Liniment.  - 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs.  of  the  furtace,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

. Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  ofemollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  laudanum 
half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartshorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quin- 
%,a  piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  liniment,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  hours,  is 
one  of  the  moH  efficacious  remedies ; and  that  it  feldom  fails. 
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after  bleeding,  either  to  lelTen  or  carry  off  the  complaint. 
The  truth  of  this  obfervatioii  I have  often  experienced. 

Camphorfited  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  punces  of  Florence  oil, 
in  a rnortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  dilTolved. 

This  antifpafmodichniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
piatifms,  and  infpme  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extrentc 
' pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts,  ' 


PILLS, 


T^EDICINES  which  operate  in  a fmajl  dpfe,  and  whofe 
^ difagreeable  tafte  or  fmell  makes  it  neceflary  that  they 
Should  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  commonly  ex- 
hibited in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that  is  intended 
)to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  rriade  into  pills,  as  they  of- 
ten lie  for  a confiderafele  time  on  the  ftomach  before  they 
^re  diflolved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  effedi. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pilly 
are  generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  any  ordinary  fize 
may  contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mention- 
ing the  dofe  we  fhall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  bp 
taken ; as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compofing  PUL 

Take  of  purified  opi^um,  ten  grains  ; Gafile  foap,  half  a 
drachm  . Beat  them  togather,  arid  form  the  whole  into  twenty 
pills.  , . ^ ' 

When  a quietiiig  draught  will  not  fit  on  the  ftomach,  one, 
tjyo,  or  three  of  fhofe  pills  niay  be  taken,  as  occafion  requires 

Fiztid  Pill 


Take  of  afafoetid^  half  an  ounce ; firnplc  lyrup,  as  m.ucfi 
as  is  neceffary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  no  fervice  to  perfons  afilidled  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  it  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be  added 
the  above  mafs. 
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He??iIock  Pill, 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  exfact  of  hemlock,  and  adding 
to  it  about  a fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fize. 

The  extradt  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
fcveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increaf® 
the  dofe  gradually  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out any  rem_arkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  PUL 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  halfanouncc 
Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mercury 
are  perfe<ftly  extihguifhed  \ then  add,  of  Caftile  foap,  two 
drachms  •,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread,  a fufHcient 
quantity  to  give  the  mals  a proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  are  different,  according  to  the  in- 
tention with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  daily  taken.  To  raife  a falivation#  four  or  five 
will  be  neceffary.  . 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb,  made 
in  a mafs,  with  a fufiicient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  Purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  Sublimate  PUL  - 

DifTolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofivefublimateof  mercury 
in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with  a fuf- 
heient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft  be 
formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing  the 
venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms,^ 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  takei 
twice  a-day  j as  an  alterant,  three,  and  for  worms,  two. 

. Plummer's  Pills, 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms ; extradt  of  liquorice, 
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two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  together  ' 
afterwards  add  the  extra^,  and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
the  .mucilage  of  gum  arabic,'make  them  into  pills* 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative  in 
obftihate  chtaneous  diforders  ; and  has  completed  a cure  after 
falivation  had  flailed*  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife  pro- 
duced excellent  effects.  Two  of  three  pills  of  an  ordinary 
hze  may  b‘e  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately  w^rm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a dfahght  of 
decodlion  of  the  \V'oods,  of  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  Pills. 

Take  offuccotrine  aloes,  and  Caftilefoap,  each  twodfachms; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufRcjent  quantity  t6  make  them  into  pills^ 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a sufficient 
purge.  For  Keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be 
taken  night  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftriicnt 
and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  pUrpofes 
of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  pufges  are  improperj  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed  r 

Take  extradf  of  jalap,  and  vitfiolated  tartar^  of  each  two 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  yaundice. 

Take  of  Caftlle  foap,  fuccotrine  aloes^  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  mufcilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet,  they 
will  often  cure.  Five  or  six  of  them  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  nece/Tary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It' will  be  proper,  however,  during  the  ufe  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  or  tartar 
emetic. 

Stomachic  Pili. 

Take  extra£l  of  gentian,  two  drachms  ; powdered  rhubarb 
and  vitiiolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm;  oil  of  mint,- thirty 

drops  j simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantityt 
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I Three  or  four  of  these  pills  maybe  taken  twlce'a-day,  for 
nvigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gehtly  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquIHs,  a drachm  and  a half;  gum 
nmmoniac,  and  cardamon  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
:lrachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints  two  or  three  of  thefe 
’fills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will 
))ear  it. 

Strengthening  Pill. 

T ake  foft  extraeft  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  ftefel,  each  a 
iftachm.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  excelHve  debility,  or  relaxation  of 
::he  folids,  as  thtchlorofts^  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe  pills 
rmay  be  taken  three  times  a-day 

PLASTERS. 


IpLASl’ERS  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence  accord- 
ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  as 
ure  to  be  applied  to  the  breaftsor  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft 
land  yielding  ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fliould  be 
■•firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  bee  n fuppofed  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
'with  the  virtuesof  diffcrentvegetables,by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetables  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofidons  of  the 
plafter  ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the  oils 
any  valuable  quality. 

I'he  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into  a 
plafter  of  a proper  confiftence  which  make  the  of  bafis  feverl 
other  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions  a quantity  of 
hot  water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the 
plafter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This,  however, 
Ihould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufc  the  matter  to  explode. 


Common  Plajler. 


Take  of  common  olive  oil  fix  pints;  litharee  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 

(f') 
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S(;eepwg  always  about  half  a ganon  of  water  in  the  vzM ; 
after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  pi  after 
maybe  taiten  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be  of 
a proper  conMence  : wheu  that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  may 
be  fulfered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefici  out  of  it  with 
the  fiarids. 

_ This  plaHer  is  generally  applied  in  Sight  wounds  and  exco- 
riations of  the  lldn.  ft  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceftary  in  fuch 
«afes.  Its  principle  ufe,  however,  'is  to  ferve  as  a bafts  for 
<!>dier  piafiers- 

AdhesiV'C  Plajler^ 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  piafter  is  principally  u&d  for  keeping  on  other  drefl- 
.mgs. 

ydnodyne  Plafler. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhcCvc  plaftcr,  and,  when  it  is  cooling, 
mix  St  with  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  camphor,  previoufiy  rubbed  up  with  a littlcoil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

BViflering  Plafter. 

( r 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two 
ounces ; Spanifh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; powdered 
muftardjone  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is  warm 
add  to  it  the  turpentine, taking  care  not  to  evaporate  it  by  to 
much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fulEcientiy  in- 
corporated, fprinkie  in  the  powders,  continually  ftirringthe 
mais  tiU  it  be  cold.  - 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  fel- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  conftftence.  When  compound- 
ed with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  eft’edbs  are  blunted, 
and  it  is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  aud  reftn  render  it  too  hard 
and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  Is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be 
fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  powdered  flies  or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte  with 
flour  and  vinegar. 
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Gam 

T ake  of  the  common  plafteTj,  four  pound's ; guro  imm©- 
ntac  and  galbaiTum,  drained,  of  each  half  a p<’>und,  Mek 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  asadigeftive  and  like  wife  fordifciifling 
indolent  tumours. 


Mercurial  Plajier. 

T akc  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gurri  ammon iac, 
ftrained,  Haifa  poorkd.  Melt  them  together,  and,  wbencool- 
ing,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-iilver,  previoufly  extinguifhed 
by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hogs”  lard. 

I'his  plafler  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands  and  other 
violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometlmes  to  yield  to  it-. 

Siomack  Plafler.  ' 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  h^If  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half  j lilack  pepper,  or  caplicum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil  ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufiy  reduced  to  a fine 
iipowder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  theftomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affec- 
tions. A little  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops 
Of  the  effential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  AntihyUeric  Plaft^r^ 

Warm  Plaster. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce  ; bliftering  plafter,  tw’O 
drachms.  Melt  them  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft,  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  muft  be  made  with  a fmalier  proportion  of  the  bliftering 
plaflcr. 
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IV ax  Plajler. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refin,  half  a pound; 
mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plafier.  It  is 
a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes  where  a 
gentle  digeftive  is  neceflary. 

POWDERS. 

^T^HIS  is  one  of  the  moft  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
can  be  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  dif- 
agreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  syrup,  conserve,  jelly,  or 
honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones  ; but  thofe  which 
are  to  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glass  veflels  clofely  ftopped.  In? 
deed,  no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept  too 
long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure  de- 
ftroyed. 

Aftringent  Powder, 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  ofthe  rnenfes-^  and  other  haemorrhages, 
one  of  thefe  powders  maybe  taken  every  hour,  or  every  half 
Jiour,  if  the  discharge  be  violent, 

Powder  of  Bole, 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  F rench  bole,  two  ounces  ; cin* 
namon,  one  ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms  ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thele  ingro-. 
jjientsbc  reduced  into  a powder. 
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This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in  flux- 
es, and  other  disorders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are  ne- 
celTary,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the 
of  Bole  with  Opium^  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  effica- 
cy. it  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  hut 
not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative'  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  ©me 
drachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  lugar,  a drachm  amd 
a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  f.'r  expelling  flaiL-lencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particulary  thofe  to  which  yfteric  and  hj- 
pochondriac  perfbns  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewnc  be  given  aa 
fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when  troubled  with 
gripes. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arable,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftages  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefc 
cooling  powders  rtkay  be  taken  three  times  a day,  with  con- 
, fiderable  advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine  fii- 
gar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded,  and 
afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulence  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powoer  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

I'ake  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  Haifa  drachm.  Make  tljein  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders  where  it  Is  na- 
cefTary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thele  cooling 
laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  ig"' 
occalionally*  \ 
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Steel  Powder. 

Tate  filings  of  fteel>  and  loaf  fugar,  of  each  two  oanccs  • 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together 

In  obftrudtions  of  the  menfes^  and  other  cafes  v/here  fteel  is 
proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-  day,  and  warned  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
$hc- ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

TThs  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dovers  Powder 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rbeumatifms,  and 
©thee  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  exite  a copious  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  ad  mini  fte  red  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fbme  warm 
diluting  liquor . 

Worm  Powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce ; Ethi- 
©p’s  mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and 
dividfe  the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  honey^  • 
©r  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed,  the  '• 
following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper, 

' Purging  Worm-powder.  . 

' V ' 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony  and  calo-  . 
niel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortac 
for  one  dofe. 

For  children,  the  above  dofes  muft  be  leflened  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  ’^Phe  late  Dr,  Alfton  gave  it  to  the  a- 
jnount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
niiniftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He  '• 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwards. 
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Powder  for  the  "T ape-  IVorm, 

Early  ifli  the  morning  tho  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  or  conftitution. 
the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a hne  powder.  About 
two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of  calomel,  and  refin  of 
fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum  gamhoge,  fix  grains^ 
'1  hefe  ingredients  mufi:  be  finely  powdered  and  givcnsin^ 
little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle  or  any  thing  that  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now  and 
then  drinking  a drfh  of  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  pafied.  If 
the  powder  of  the  fern  produces  naufea  or  fickners,  itmight  hc 
removed  by  fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  long  been  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fometime  ago  purchas- 
ed by  the  french  king  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man 
kind-  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying,  1 can  fay  no- 
thing from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.lt  feems,  how- 
ever, from  its  ingredients  to  be  an  adlive  medicine,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  preferibed  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  firongeft  patient ; it  muffi,  therefore  be  redu- 
ced according  to  the  age  and  conftitution. 


SYRUPS. 

CYRUP3  were  fome  time  ago  looked  on  as  medicines  'cif 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however  re- 
garded cheifly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweating  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures  ; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  intobolufes,  pills,  and 
cledluaries.  As  all  th^e  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other  ; cf- 
pecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftatc  of  fermenta- 
tion ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form  is 
very  uncertain,  perfons  who  ferve  the  public  muft  keep 
what  their  cuftomers  call  for  ; but  to  the  private  praftitioner 
nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  {hops  are  unne- 
cdlary. 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diftblving  in  water,  cither  with  or  without  heat 
about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 
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If  twenty- fi<re  drops  of  laadanum  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
tlic  ftniple  fyrup,  it  will  anfwer  and  fuply  the  place  of  diaco- 
dittjn,  or  the  fyrupof  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe 
aiaii  Gcrtain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  fyrup  of  marflimallows  may 
l^cwife  be  fupplied,  by  a Ming  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuffi- 
ciesif  cju  intity  of  the  mucilage  ofgum  arabic. 

T hole  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  ^rup  rnay  difToJve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,  near- 
ly double  its  weight  of  fine  sugar.  The  juice  ought  to  be  pre- 
Tioafiy  ftrained  and  fuffered  to  ftand  till  it  fettle*;. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  affliacd  with  flatulency.  It 
iDSfey  be  made  by  infufiiig  two  ounces  of  bruiled  ginger  in 
two  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours!,  °After 
ffec  liquor  has  been  ftrained, and  has  ftood  to  fettle  for  fome 
time,  it  may  be  poured  oft,  and  a little  more  than  double  its 
weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  difTolved  in  it, 

TIN  CTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

TTECTIFIED  fpirit  is  the  dire^  menftruum  of  the  refins 
and  elTential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extracts  thefe 
a^ve  principles  from  fundry  lubftances,  which  yeild  them  to 
water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  difTolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  tafte  refide.  Hence  the  tinc- 
tures prepared  with  re6tified  fpirit  form  an  ufeful  and  elegant 
clafs  of  medicines,  poflefling  many  of  the  moft  eftential  vir- 
tues of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufe- 
lefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftrum  of  the  gum- 
my, faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medical  fubftances,  it 
will  be  neceilary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tin61:urcs,  to 
make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofidon  of  reftificd  fpirit 
and  water. 

Aromatic  7’mdiure. 

t 

Infiife  tw©  ounces  of  Jamaica  peper  in  two  pints  of  brar- 
dy  without  heat,  for  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  of  the  tinifture. 

This  fimple  tin£fure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather 
t®o  hot  to  be  takenf  by  itfel ; but  is  very  proper  for  mix- 
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ng  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  oth«frwise  prove  too  cold 
. or  the  stomach. 


CoTfipound  Tinaure  of  ths  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel 

:ind  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  I^t  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe  the 
^ho!e  in  a pint  and  a hatf  oPbrandy,  for,  five  or  fix  days,ia 
u clofe  venel  ; afterwards  ftrain  ofF the  tincture. 

This  tinaure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
lut  alio  in  the  (low,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  elpecially 
owards  their  decline.  . ^ ^ 

The  dole  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
:ir  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  suitable  liquor,  and 
iccafionaliy  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
'itriol.  ^ 


• Volatile  Foetid  IdnChire. 

Infufetwo  ounces  of  afafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
r^matic  fpint,  for  eight  days,  in  a dole  bottle,  frequently 
• haking  It ; then  ftrain  the  tindure.  . ^ 

This  medicine  isbeneficial  in  hyfteHc  diforders,  especialiy 
when  attended  with  lowness  of  spirits,  and  faintings,  A 
.ea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup 
'■»i  penny-royal  tea.  ‘ 

Volatile  FinCture  of  Gu?n  Guaiacic?n. 


Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic 
pint,  a pint.  Infuse-  without  heat,  in  a velTel  well  ftooned 
':>r  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tindure*.  ^ 

la  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-lpoonfu!  of  this  tindure 

lay  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water  trefoil,  twice 
r ibricc  a:-day.  ' ' ■»  •■vrivc 


Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore, 

* I 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore  bruifed. 
n_a  pjnt  ol  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days  ; then  filter 

rCortndyr'’S  *■  ‘He  gum  in  a’bS 
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the  tiru^ure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  fee 
infufed  along  with  the  root?,  to  give  the  tinfl^uie  a colour. 

In  obftru(SIons  of  the  menfes^  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tine* 
ture  maybe  taken  in  a cup  of  can'iomile  or  penny-roval  tea 
twice  a day. 

Aflringent  Tinifure. 

Digefi:  ttyo  ounces  of  gun)  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  j afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tinctme,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good  a~ 
firjngent  medic'.ne.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  tnorc,  of 
it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  tirnes  a day. 

Tin^ure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gurn  nxyrrh,  gh  ounce  and  a half;  hepatic  aloe's, 
one  ounce..  Let, therh,be,.reduce4  to.a'powder,  and  infuled 
in  two  v.  pinit's  of  fe£lified  fplrits,  for  fix  days,  jn  a gentle  heat ; 
then  {train  the  tincture. 

This  is  pri-ncipally  ufed  by  -furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers  and  reftraining  the  progrcfs'of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  fome,  recornmended  as  a ,.^oper  application  in  green 

wounds.  --  V . ' . :•  ' 

r.:' : . ':%inld.ure  of  OpiuT^yOr  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium j two,.ounces  ;;  ..fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  rijountain.-.wine,  of  each  ten  ounces,  DifTolve  the 
qpium,  llicedi  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,-  frequently 
ftirring  it ; .afterwards,  a.dd. the  fpi.rit,..and  {train  off  thp  dne- 
turco 

Sacred  -TinCfure.^  or  iTinChire  of  Hiera  Picra. 

Tak-e  of  fuccotrine  ilocs  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virgi  • 
nian  fnake  root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe 
In  a pint  bf  mountain  \vine,  and  half  a pint  ofbrandy,  for 
a week,  frequently  fliaking  the  bottle,  then  {train  oft  the 
tiiidture. 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfon  of  languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit ; but  it  is  thought  to  have  better  effects 
taken  in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 
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The  close,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Jincture  of  Senna, 

Talce  of  senna,  one  ounce  ; jalap,  coriander  seeds,  and 
cream  oF  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infuse  them  in  a pint 
and  a half  of  French  brandy  tor  a week  ; then  strain  the  tinc- 
ture, and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Elixir  saiufis,  and  of  Daffy’s  Elixir. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces.. 

Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies 

Take  of  Spanish  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  poWder,  two 
ounces  ; spirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infuse  for  two  or  three 
days;  then. strain  off  the  tincture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  iitimulant  for  external  use. 
Parts  affected  with  the  palsy  or  chronic  rheumatism  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  It. 

Tincture  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu,  , 

Take  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half  ^ rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infuse  in  a gentle  heat  unt.l  the  bal- 
sam is  dissolved  ; then  stjain  the  tincti^re. 

Ttiis  tincture  posscafses  all  the  virtues  of  the  balsam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  bres^st,  a tea-spoonful  of 
two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf  sugar.  But  the  best 
way  of  using  it  is  in  syrup.  An  ounce  of  thetincturcj  pro- 
perly mixed  with  two  pounds  of  simple  syrUp,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balsamic  l^yrup. 

t 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb, 

Take  of  rhtlbarb,  two  ounces  and  a half ; lessef  ciardairrrotn' 
seeds  half  an  ounce ; brandy,  two  pints..  Digest  fur  a week, 
and  strain  the  tinc»ure. 

Those  who  chase  to  have  a vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb  may 
infuse  tlie  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lisbon  wine,  add* 
ing  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  spirits, 

11  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a dra-  hm  of  Virginiim 
>iiake-root  be  added  to  the  above  mgredieiits,  it  will  make 
the  l)iltcr  tincture  of  rliubarb 

All  tnese  tinctures  are  designed  as  stomacliics  and  corro- 
borants, as  well  as  purgatives,  in  weakue.sses  ot  liie  sto- 
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mach/ui%ost3onjaxit.j  die  iritis Uncs^  lluxes,  colivkv' 
aiid  suciiukecomplaints,  thejr  are  freqiu^iitly  of  arc-at  ser! 
vice,  ‘.  tie  dose  h (Voni  half  a sjioonful  to  three  or  lour 
spoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  rircurnstance.s  of  the 
pstientj  and  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  answQ}-. 


Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  Bowers  of  benzoin^  half  an  o mice  ; opium,  twa 
dradmis.  Infuse  in  one  pound  of  the-i'oiatile  aromatic  spi- 
m,  tour  Cl  6v-e  days,  frequentij  shaking  the  bottle  ; after- 
warcls  strain  the  elixir.  ’ 

_ Tills  is  an  agreeable  and  safe  way  of  administenno-  opium, 
it  ea.ses  paei,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  ciilHcuk  hreath- 

is  esefiii  in  many  disorders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

‘I’he  dose  to  an  adult  h from  fifty  to  an  liiiitdrecl  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir, 

Take  of  rhiiliarb,  cut  small,  ten  drachms  5 succotrine  aloes 
in  powder,  six  drachins  ; lesser  cardamom  seeds,  half  an 
ounce  ; French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infuse  for  two  or  three 
clays,  and  then  strain  the  elixir. 

This  useful  stomachic  purge  laay  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half.  . . 


Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root  two  ounces  ; Cufassoa  oranc;es,  one 
ounce  ; Virginian  snake-mot,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  ingre- 
dients be  bruised,  and  infused  for  two  or  three  days  in  two 
piiits  of  French  brandy  ; afterwards  strain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  elegant  stomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencit^s,  indi- 
gestTon,  want  of  appetite,  and  such  like  complaints,  a small 
.-glais  of  jt  may  be  taken  tivice  a day.  It  likewise  relievc.s 
die  gout  in  the  stomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dose. 


ydcid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol, 
threetmiires.  !Mix.them  graduall3q.and  after  the  faces  have 
siibsitled, -filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glass  funnel. 

71iis  is  one  of  the  best  medicines  that  1 know  for  hysteric 
and  lyv'pocbohdviac  patients,  afflk’ted  with  fiatulencics  aris- 
ing from  relaxation  or  debility  of  tiie. stomach  and  iiuestines. 
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It  will  succeed  where  the  most  celebrated  stomadilc  bit- 
ters iiave  no  effect.  'I’he  close  is  li'om  ten  to  forty  drops,  iti 

glass  et  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter  infiisiot), 
twice  or  tlirice  a-day.  k should  be  taken  when  the  stoiuiicii 
is  most  eaipt\'- 

Cumphoratsd  Spirit  of  IVine, 

Dissoko  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  an  pint  of  rectified  -spi- 
rits. , 

This  solution  is  diicfly  employcxl  as  am  cmbitocation  in 
braises,  palsies,  the  chronic  rheumatism,  and  for  prer.eiitino' 
gangrenes 

The  above  cpaiitity  ofcamp’mr,  dissolved  in  lialf  a poui^d 
o [’the  volatile m-oniatie spirit,  makes  ^Yard’s  Esseiice. 

\ 

Spirit  of  Mlndererus. 

Take  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  cm  k. 
gradually  distilled  vinegar,  till  the  eliervo.scence  ceases. 

This  medicine  is  uselui  in  2>f<>wnt>ting  'a  dischaige  both  by 
tlicskm  and  urinary  passages.  It  is  also  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  strains  and  bruises. 

V'/lien  intended  to  raise  a sweat,  lialf  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
ciij)ot  w arm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  tlie  desired  elfect. 


VINEGaSRS. 

■^IXEGAR  is  an  acid  produced  from  various  liquors  by  a. 

.second  fermentation.  It  is  an  useful  medicine  both 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  disorders.  Its  effects  are  to  cool 
the  blood,  c[uencli  thirst,  counteract  a tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion, and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  system,  k likewise 
promotes  the  natural  secretions,  and  in  some  cases  excites  a 
copious  sweat,  while  tlic  wanii  medicines,  called  aloxiphar- 
inic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  salutary  evacuation. 

W'cukiiess,  faintings,  vomitings,  ami  other  liysteric  affec- 
tions, are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  ajiplied  to  the  mouth 
and  nose,  or  received  into  tlie  stomach.  It  is  of  excellent  use 
also  in  correcting  many  powonoiis  snbstance.s,  when  taken 
into  th<?  stomach  ; anil  in  promoting  iheir  expulsion,  l)y  llie 
diflerent  efTiiinctorii’s,  when  re<’<;i\'ell  into  the  hlooil. 

Vinegar  is  net  only  an  uselul  .medicine,  ))ut  serves  like- 
wise to  extract,  in  tolenible  perl'cetion,  the  virtues  ol’sever.ii 
tJthci  medicinal  tubsiances,  JXIost  ot  the  odorderouo  *kw<?r^ 
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impart  to  it  their  fra^france,  together  with  a beautiful  purplish 
or  red  colour.  It  also  assists  or  coincides  with  th'e  intention 
of  scjuills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  several  other  valuable 
medicines. 

The  effects,  however,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  every 
uhing  that  is  sold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  such 
as  is  sound  and  well  prepared. 

, The  best  vinegars  are  those  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  necessary  for  s;vme  purposes  that  the  vinecrar  be  di- 
stilled ; but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular'^chernical 
aparatus,  vve  shall  not  insert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; strong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  liiLUse  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  Tor  three 
days,  frequently  shaking  the  vessel  ; xhea  filter  the  liquor 
for  use.  ... 

This  me  icine  is  little  used,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being da'.igerous.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
tlie  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  possessed  of  some 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  used  in  many  cases 
with  safety  and  success. 

A preparation  of  a similar  nature  with  the  above,  has  of 
late  oeen  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  surgeon,  as  a safe 
and  extensively  useful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract 
of  Saturn,  and  orders  it  to  be  made  in  the  following  rhanner. 

Take  of  litharge,  one  poai.d  ; vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  simmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  stir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  spatula.  After  the  whole  has  stood  to 
settle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top,  into  bottles 
for  use. 

AVuth  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  Vegeto- mineral  wa- 
ter t,  whicli  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
disorders,  as  indainmatious,  buroa,  braises,  sprains,  ulcers, 
^c. 

He  likewise  prepares  with  it  a nuniber  of  other  forms  of 
me.iicine,  as  poultices,  plasters,  ointments,  powder,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Roses . 

Take  of  red  roses,  half  a pound;  strong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infuse  in  a close  vessel  for  several  weeks,  in  a gen- 
tle heat ; and  then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

t See  Collyrium  of  Lead. 
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This  is  princically  used  as  an  embrocation  for  liead-acbs, 

tiC. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  squills,  two  ounces  ; distilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infuse  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about  a 
twelfth  part  of  its  q lantity  of  proof  spirit. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  disorders  of  the  breast 
occasioned  by  a load  of  viscid  phlegm.  It  is  also  of  use  in 
hydropic  cases  for  promoting  a discharge  of  urine. 

The  dose  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces, .according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  act 
as  a vomit,  the  dose  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cases,  it 
must  not'only  be  exhibited  in  "small  doses,,  but  also  mixed 
with  cmnainon-water,  or  some  other  agreeable  ai  omatie  11-- 
quor,  to  prevent  the  nausea  It  might  otherwise  occasiom_. 


WATERS  BY  INFUSION^  ■ 

r ' . . • 


Lime  IVater.'-  ' ■ ^ ' 

‘ ■ t ; I ■ ■ 

...  - J V 

pOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  fresh 
burnt  quicklime,  and  when  the  ebullition  ceases',  stir  them 
well  together  ; then  suffer,  the  whole  to  stand  aurest,:  that 
tlie  lime  may  settle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  diqli or  through 
paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  vessels  doselv  stopped. 

The  lime  water  from  calcined  Oysrer-shells  is  qjrepareJ  in 
tlie  same  manner.  ■ < i ’’  '.cu[.  ; ; .•  rc'  ' . ; 

Lime  water  is  principally  used  for  the  gravel ; in  which 
case,  from  a pint  to  two  Or  more  of  it  rhuy-bc  drimk  daily. 
•Kxternally  it  is  used  for  washing  fotll-lilGers, 'and  removing 
the  iteh,  and  other  diseases  of- the  skin.-  •'  - ■ - ' 

■ Compound  Lime  IVafer.  -■ 

Take  shavings  of  gniacnm  wood,  half  a pound  ; liquor^ 
ice  root,  one  ounce  ; sus>urfas  bark,  half  an  oniice  ; corian- 
der seeds,  three  drachms  ; simple  lime  water,  six  j)ints. 

Infuse  without  lieat  for  "frvo  days;  and'  then  strain'  off  the 
liquor.  ' ' . , L V ' " . ' ' . 

In  tlie  same  manner  may  dime  water  he  impregnated  “with 
.the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  substances..  Such  iinpregnatioa 
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wot  only  renders  the  \rater  more  acrrcoalde  fo 

t may  be  taken  in  the  same  quantity  as  die  simpl  ewater. 

Sublimate  IV at tr. 

^ tne  corrosive  .sublimate  in  a pint 

or  cinnamon- water.  ^ 

a<loD!>Ie  or  triple  onan- 

tity  Of  sublimate  may  be  used.  ^ 

is  to  clcausc  foul  ulcci's,  and 

consume  proud  flesh. 


Styptic  Wattr. 

lake  ol  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  omioe  and  a half  ; 

water  ..  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  salts  are  dissolved, 

tlicn  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol. ^ 

This  water  is  used  for  stopping-  a bleeding  at  the  no.se,  and 
oc  ler  laemon  hages  ; for  which  purpose  cloths'  or  t^ossils  di  pt 
in  it  must  be  applied  to  tl^ic  part. 


Var  PV aid’.  - 

Pour  a gallon  or  water  on  two  pounds  of  Xonrav  tar,  and 
stir  them  strongry  together  on  a wooden  rod  y after  they* 
^rrfi  settle  for  two  days,  })our  off’ the  water  for  use. 

1 bough  tar  water  falls  greatly  short  of  the  character  which 
has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  posse.sses  some  medicinal  virtues, 
t sensibly  arises  the  pulse,  increases  the  secic.tions,  and 
sometimes  opens  tlie  body^  or  occasions  vomiting. 

A ])int  ol  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  stomach 
ran  )cai  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  betaken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  e\ening,  and  the 
same  quantity  about  two  hours  aftef  breakfast  and  dinner. 


SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATP:RS. 

A clis,mcd  watc-s  «erefo™crivkcntir 

the  shop.s.  and  are  .still  retained  in  some  I)ispcusntonP<i 
But  we  consider  them  ciiicffy  in  the  iipflt  of  .n-itofn  i i 
and  suitable  vein’cles  for  medicines  of  grcate-Veflicicv  ' 
remknn;;  tl.e  disguHlul  one*  mmv  a|,ecul  Jc\o 
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'We  Ihall,  therefore,  onlj-  inferta  few  of  thofe  which  are  beft 
.adapted  to  thcfe  intentions. 

The  management  ot  a ftill  being  now  generally  underftood, 
litis  necdlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  diredUons  for  that  pur- 
poos  e. 

Cinnamon  IV ater. 

I 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  baric,  bruifed,  in  a gallon  and 
Bi  half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; and  then 
;Jjftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  watery  pofleiTing  in  high  de- 
^yree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  IV ater. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried)  a pound  and  a half ; wa- 
ffer,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.;  Draw  off  by  a 
:!iftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeflcs,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
;afte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and  ju- 
ceps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  w'ater,  anfwers  nearly  the 
-amc  purpof-s. 

Peppermint  IV ater. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

spearmint  IV ater. 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  In  the  fame  way  as  the  pennyroyal  > 
/ater. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  flomachic  waters,  and  will  fometimes 
elieve  vomiting,  efpcciallv  when  it  proceeds  from  indigeftion, 
r cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful  in  fome  co- 
cky complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c.  particularly 
le  peppermint  water 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
IS  fame  effects  as  the  diftilled  water. 

Roje  IV ater. 

\ 

nr  ake  of  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds  ; water  two 
fdons,  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

I his  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine  fla- 
)ur. 
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ya7?iaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  pound  ; water,  a gallon  and 
a half.  DiftilofF one  gallon.  ' L ‘on  an<l 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  meft  cafes 
liupply  the  place  of  the  more  cofHy  fpice  waters. 


SPIRITUOUS  JDISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnajnon  Water, 

'^AKE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound  ; proof  fpirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinna- 
raon  in  the  liquor  for  two  days  j then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

t 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Tike  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  DiftilofF  three  gallons. 

This  is  a lurTiciently  agreeable  cordial  and  may  fup'ply  the 
place  of  the  aromatie  water. 

WHEYS. 

.Alum  Whey. 

J^OIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
It  is  curdled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey.  / 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes, 
and  in  a diabetes,  or  exceffive  difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,,  according  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a*day.  If  it  fhould  occafion 
vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Muflard  Whey , 

Take  milk  and  water,  'of  each  a pint;  bruifed  muflard 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfciftly  feparated  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
clothT 

This  is  the  most  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  Icaft  effica- 
cious method  of  exhibiting  muflard.  It  warms  and  invigor- 
ates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretion.'.  H^cnce 
in  the  low'  ftatc  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fupply  the 
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ace  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm, 
,i\(y,  dropfy,  &c.  I'he  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render 

more  agreeable. 

I'hedofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  IVhey. 

\ This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
trices  in  a Quart  -pi  cow’s  millc.  .More  benefit,  however,  is 
D be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  expreffed 
dees. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges^  brooklime,  garden 
::ui'vv'-grafs  aiid  water-crefies. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the  ^ 
iime  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c. 
i hefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  render- 
ed cordial,  when  neceflary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

\ 

effects  of  wine  are  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
Ipiratlon,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effedts,^  have  an  aftringent  qua- 
i^y,  by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomaeh  and  in- 
eftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining  iin- 
noderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  fharp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They  pafe 
freely  by  the  different  emundlories,  and  gently  open  the 
;ody.  ITe  effedts  of  the  full  bodied  wines,  are,  however, 
nuch  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not 
)afs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
•qual  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  ftiould  contain  fully 
15  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be  as 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  in 
worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  character  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
iVo  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofielfing  one  drop 
of  thejuice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely 
obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed  as 
a menftruiim  for  cxtradling  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal  fub- 
ftanccs  i for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  bring  a compound  ol 
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water,  inflammable  fpmt,  and  acid  , by  which  means  it  is  ena- 
bl«l  toaa  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubllances,  and  alfo  to 

itleif  with  their  virtues,  as  Heel,  antimony,  &c.  ^ ^ 


Anthelmintic  T'Vine. 


Take  of  rhubarb,  half  pn  ounce;  worm-feed,  an  ounce, 
liruile  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  fora  few  days  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftoreiach  of  perions  afflidfed  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable  • it 
muft,  however  have  ftill  better  effbas  when  joined  with  bitter 
and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  forth. 

A glafs  of  this  \yine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 

Aniimonial  JVine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce,  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat  for 
three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle  ; afterwards 
filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  ofthis  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention.  As 
an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten  to  fifty 

or  fixty  drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally  proves  cathartic, 
or  excites  vomiting.  c v . 


Bitter  IVine, 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper,  two  drachms  ; mountain  wine; 
two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain  out  the 
wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  orindi- 
geftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  JVine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint,  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  ; then  filter  the 
timSfure. 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs  are 
too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

Ths  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 
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Chalybeate  or  Steel  IVine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,'  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  mace, 
©f  each  two  drachms;  Rhenifh  wine,’ two  pints.  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; then  pafs 
the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obftructions  of  the  menfes,  this  preparation  of  Iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dole  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with  Lip 
N bon  wine,  fharpened  with,  half  ari  ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar;) 
or  a fmall  quaiitity  of  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Winy- 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce  ; car- 
damom feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lisbon  wine  for  five  or 
fix  days  *,  then  ftrain  ofF  the  wine. 

Phis  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
- and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventative,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in  places 
where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ulelikewife  ,to  thofe 
who  recover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  aflifts  digef- 
tion  and  helps  to  reftore'the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

' A glafs  of  it  maybe  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 
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GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF  MEDICINES 

Iq common  use,  according  to  their  Englifli  names; 

with  their  dofcs. 

meant  for  adnlt^  but  muft 
be  varied  according  ta  the  itrength,  fex,  and  conflitution  of 
tne  patient. 

'Jf  ^ fimilar  difcretion  as  t(f  the  conftitution  of 

« ildr^n,  the  following  may  be  give'n  as  a general  rule  to 
apportion  dofes  for  them. 


From  20  to  14  - 
14  — 9 - 
. , 9—6  - 

. 6 — 4 . 

, . . . ■ *4  — 2 ~ 

2 — -I 

, Under  I-  - 

A. 

A GACIA,  the  expreffed 

juice,  ^ _ from 

Acid,  the  acetous  - 

j muriatic  _ , - 

5 nitrous,  diluted 
j vitriolic,  diluted 
Ttber,  vitriolic 
dEthiops  mineral 
Aloes  - . 

Alum 

> burned 
Amber,  prepared 
Ammoniac,  gum 

, milic  of 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered 
Anife,, the  feeds 
Antimony 

, calcined 
, glafs  of 

Afafcctida 

, milk  of 

Afarum 


- two-thirds. 

~ one-half. 

- one-third. 

- one-fourth, 
oite-fixth. 

- one-tenth. 

- one -twelfth. 


2 fcuruples  to  i drachm 
2 fcruples  1 drachm 


20  drops 

40  drops 

15  drops 

30  drops 

25  drops 

40  drops 

I drachm 

2 drachms 

10  grain|^ 

30  grains 

15  grains 

30  grains 

10  grains 

20  grains 

6 grains 

12  grains 

V 

^ drachm 

1 drachm 

15  grains 

30  grains' 

Y ounce 

I ounce 

I drachm 

I A drachm 

20  grains 

I drachm 

/ 

20  grains 

J drachm 

2 fcruples. 

I drachm 

• V 

4 

^ grain 

2 grains 

6 grains 

half  dr.  . 

i ounce 

1 ounce 

.,v 

w 

3 

5 grains 

X 
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B. 


Balfam  of  capivi 
j Canadian 
3 of  Peru 
of  T ol  u 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder 
Bear’s  foot  powder 
Benzoin,  refin  of 
, dowers  of 

Biflort,  povsrder  of  the  root 
BlefTed  thiflle 

, exprefTed  juice 
Bole,  Armenian 
.,  French 
Borax 

Broom,  afhes  of  the  tops 
Burdock,  powder  of  the  root 


from  20  drops 


2 (cru.ples 
10  grains 

C 


I feruple 
20  grains 
of  6 drachms 
10  grains 


IQ  grains 

- I feruple 

- 20  grains 


Calomel 

Camphor 

Canella  alKa,  powder  of 

Cantharidcs 

Cardamoms* 

Caraway  feeds 
Cafcarilla  bark 
Caflia,  the  pulp 
Caftor 
Catechu 

Camomile,  in  powder 

Chalk 

Cinnamon 

'Colecynth 

Columbo 

Confe£lion,  aromatic 
• , opiate 

Crabs’  claws,  prepared 
Conlerve  of  rofes 

fquills 


C. 


I ^ gr.  to 

12  grains 

- 2 feruple s 

- 1 5 grains 
1 5 grains 

- 20  ditto 

- lo  ditto 

4 drachms 
10  grains 
15  ditto 
i 20  ditto 

- 20  ditto 

15. ditto 
20  ditto 
20  ditto 
20  ditto 
20  ditto 
20  ditto 

4 drachms 

- 20  grains 


to  60  drops 


' 2 drachms 
20  grains 


I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 

2 drachms 


I 5 grains 
I drachm 
I drachtn^ 


3 gr.  alterative 
12  purgative 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
4 grains 

' 20  grains 
40  ditto 
40  ditto 
' I ounce 

1 drachm 
30  grains 

j drachm 

2 fcruples 
I drachm 

1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 fcruplei 

2 fcruples 
I drachm 
I ounce 

li  fcruples 
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Conferve  of  arurii  frcJm 

Contrayerva 

Coriander  feed 

Cowhage,  the  fpiculae  of  one 
pod  mixed  with  honey  of 
fnolaffes 


20  grains 
20  ditto 
15  grains 


to  I drachm 
2 fcruple 
I drachm 


D. 


Dandelyon^  exprefled  juice  of  i ounce 
Cecodiion  of  hartfhorn,  half  pint 
troom,  I oz.  to  a 
pint  of  water,  to  be  taken  by 
tea-cupfuls 

' Peruvain  bark  - 2 ounces 

the  inner  bark  of  the 

<■  r ■„  ^ 

farfaparilla,  6 ditto 

com- 

pound 

guaiacum,  3drach. 
to  a pint  of  water.  A pint  - 
daily  i 


3 ounces 


4 Ounces 

i6  oz.  daily 
i6  ditto 


E. 


Eledluaryof  cassia  ^ ' 

fcammony  . 
lenitive,  or  of  fenna 
Elixir  of  vitriol 

Elecampane, -powder  of  the  root 
Extradf  of  broom  tops 
Peruvain  bark 
cafcarilla 
1 cammomile 
' colocynth 
gentian 

liquoiice  - 

logwood 
black  hellebore 
jalap 

> guaiacum 

white  poppies  -» 


4 drachms 

I ounce 

20  'grains 

I drachm 

2 fcruples 

6 drachms 

25  drops 

50  drops 

20  grains 

1 drachm 

^ drachm 

I drachm 

lo  grains 

5 drachm 

10  grains 

i drachm 

20'  grains 

I drachm 

15  grains 

25  grains 

10  grains 

i drachm 

I drachm 

i ounce 

lo  grains 

^ drachnx 

3 grains 

lo  grains 

10  grains 

20  grains 

10  grains 

20  grainy 

2 grains 

5 grains 
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Extratfl  of  rue  from 

10  grains  to 

20  grains 

lavin 

20  grains 

30  grains  ^ 

feima  ' 

20  grains 

30  grains 

F 

Fern,  powder  of  the  root 

half  dra. 

half  oz. 

Fennel  feed  ' - 

20  grains. 

I drachm 

Fox  glove,  powder  of  the 

half  grain 

3 grains 

leaves,  or  a drachm  infiifed 
in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 

of  which  a dofe  is 

I ounce 

• 

G. 

Galbanum 

20  grains 

30  grains 

Galis 

10  grains 

20  grains 

Garic,  cloves  of 

No,  2. 

No,  6. 

Gentian 

20  grains 

40  grains 

Germander 

15  grains 

I drachm 

Ginger 

15  grains 

20  grains 

Ginfeng 

20  grains 

30  grains 

Guaiacum,  gum-refin 

20  grains 

30  grains 

Gum  arabic 

15  grains 

I djachm 

gambouge 

4 grains 

12  grains 

H. 

Hartfhorn,  prepared 

20  grains 

. I drachm 

fpirits  of 

20  drops 

40  drops 

cauftic,  in  fome 

mucilaginous  vehicle  - 

5 drops 

25  drops 

fait  of 

. 4 grains 

1 2 'grains 

Hellebore,  white 

I grain 

5 grains 

black 

5 grains 

10  grains 

Hemlock  fhould  be  begun  in 
very  fmall  dofes  of  one 

grain  or  lefs,  and  gradual- 

ly increafed  as  the  conftitu* 

tion  will  bear. 

Hiera  picra  ' 

10  grains 

20  grains 

Honey  offquills 

20  grains 

40  grains 

of  rofes 

I drachm 

2 drachms 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor 

20  drops 

I. 

10  grains 

60  drops 

\ 

Jalap,. powder 

40  grains 

- dniuiion  of  gentian  compound 

1 ounce 

3 ounces 

(I) 
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Infufio  n of  rofes 
fenna 

Ipecacuanha 
Iron,  ruft  of 

ammoniated 

tartarifed 


from  4.  ounces 

half  oz. 

* 10  grains 

15  grains 
4 grains 
4 grains 
I grain 
20  grains 


fait  of 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries 


K. 

Kino,  gum  - 10  grains 

Kermes,  juice  of  - i drachm 


Lichen,  afli-coloured,  ground  10  grains 
Icelandic,  a ftfbng  de- 
coction of  - 2 ounces 

Lime-water  - 4 ounces 

Lixivium  of  tartar  - 25  drops 

Linfeed,  an  infufion  of  one 

ounce  to  a quart  of  water. 


Madder  powder 

Mace 

Magncfla 

calcined 

Manna 
Maftic,  gum 
Mercury^  crude 

calcined  - 

with  chalk 
corrofive  fublimate 
cinnabar  of 
yellow  emetic, as  fter- 
nutory 

' Mezereon,  decoction,  to  a 
pint  01  water 
Millipedes 
Musk 

Muifard  feed 
Myrrh,  gum 


half  drac. 
10  grains 
1 drachm 


I ounce 
10  grains 
half  oz. 
half  grain 
10  grains 
i gram 
lo  grains 

J grain 


20  grains 
15  grains 
2 drachms 
10  grains 


N; 


Nitre,  purified 
»]N  utmeg 


20  grains 
6 grains 


to 


8 ounces 
2 ounces 
30  grains 
20  grains 
JO  grains 
10  grains 
5 grains 
I drachm 


30  grains 

3 drachms 

40  grains 

4 ounces 
8 ounces 
40  drops 


I drachm 
20  grains 
2 drachm 


2 ounces 
30  grains 
4 ounces 

2 grains 
30  grains 

halfgra; 
30  grains 

3 grains 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 
40  grains 
I ounce 
I drachm 

30  grains 
half  drachm 
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on  of  almonds 

0. 

from  half  ounce 

to  I ounce 

linfeed 

caftor 

- 2 drachm 

I ounce 

Olibanum 

I grains 

qo  grains 

Onion,  exp refl'ed  juice 

of  - half  an  oz. 

2 ounces 

Opium 

half  grain 

' 2 grains 

Opoponax 

10  grains 

qo  grains 

Oxymei  of  colchicum 

I drachm 

I ounce 

fquills 

I drachm 

^ drachm 

P. 


Petroleum  - 

10  drops 

30  drops 

Pills,  aloetic 

20  grains 

30grains 

of  the  gums 

20  grains 

30  grains 

mercurial 

10  grains 

20  grains 

Pomegranate,  powder  of  - 

20  grains 

I drachm 

Powder,  antimonial 

3 grains 

6 grains 

of  contrayerva,  compound 

15  grains 

30  grains 

of  chalk,  compound 

20  grains 

40  grains 

with  opium 

10  grains 

40  grains 

of  ipecacuanha,  com- 

pound, or  Dover’s  powder 

10  grains 

30  grains 

0. 

- 

Quaflia 

15  grains 

30  grain 

Two  drachms  to  a pint  of 
water  for  a decodfion. 
Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at 
pleafure. 

R. 

Rhubarb,  powder 

20  grains 

40  gra  ng 

Refin,  yellow 

10  grains 

20  gra  n^ 

Rue  powder 

S. 

St.  John’s  wort 

20  grains 

40  grains 

20  grains 

I drachm 

Saffron 

15  grains 

20  grains 

oagapenum 

20  grains 

30  giains 

Sal  ammoniac 

20  grains 

30  grains 

Salt,  Epfom 

2 drachms 

half  ounce 

Glauber 

4 drachms 

2 ounces 

polychreft 

20  grains 

half  ounce 

of  tartar 

20  grains 

30  grains 
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Sarfaparilla,  powder  of 

from 

20  grains 

Scammony 

m 

I,  grains 

Seneka 

4 

20  grains 

Senna 

- 

20  grains 

Soap 

- 

20  grains 

lees 

- 

20  drops 

Scurvy  grafs,  exprefledj 

uice 

2 ounces 

Snake  root 

— 

20  grains 

Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated  - 

4 ounces 

Spirii  of  Mindererus 

2 drachms 

fweet,  of  vitriol 

- 

20  drops 

nitre 

- 

20  drops 

of  fal  ammoniac 

- 

20  drops 

compound 

- 

■ 

foetid 

— 

Spirits,  dIftilleJ 

I drachm 

Spcrmacet 

> 

20  grams 

Sponge,  burned 

- 

20  grains 

Sulphur,  flowers  of 

- 

20  grains 

precipitated,  of  antimony 

2 grains 

Squill,  dried  powder 

2 grains 

frefh 

- 

grains 

Syrup  of  poppies 

- 

1 drachm 

buckthorn 

— 

I drachm 

ginger 

I drachm 

Syrups  in  general 

r* 

I drachm 

T 

• 

Tar  water,  A pint  daily. 

Tartar,  cream  of 

- 

2 drachms 

regenerated 

- 

20  grains 

foluble 

- 

2 drachms 

emetic,  alterative 

^ grains 

as  emetic ' 

- 

I grain 

Terra  japonica 

- 

20  grains 

Tobacco,  an  infufion 

of,  I 

drachm  to  a pint  of  water  ; 

ihould  be  adminiftered  by 

table  fpoonfujs. 

Tin,  powder  of 

20  grains 

Turmeric 

- 

20  grains 

Turpentine,  fpirirs  of 

- 

10  drops 

Tindfure  of  aloes 

- 

half  oz. 

compound 

- 

I drachm 

afaftcetida 

- 

I drachm 

. benzoin,  compound 

10  drops 

to 


40  grains 
10  grains 
40  grains 
40  grains 
half  oz. 

30  drops 
4 ounces 
40  grains 
8 ounces 
1 ounce 
40  drops 
4o  drops 
40  drops 


half  oz. 

I drachm 
I drachm 
I drachm 
4 grains 
3 grains 
15  grains 
half  oz. 

2 drachms 
half  oz. 

2 drachms 


I ounce 
I drachm 
I ounce 
half  a grain 

3 

40  grains ' 


I drachm 
I drachm 
30  drops 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
2 drachms 

40  drops 
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Tin£lure  of cantharides  from 
cardamoms 
caftor 
cathecu 
Peruvian  bark 
iron,  muriated 
col  umbo 

gentian,  compound 
guaiacum  volatile  - 
black  helebore 
jalap 

lavender,  compound 

myrrh 

opium 

camphorated,  or 
paregoric  elixir 
rhubarb 
fenna 
fnake-root 
valerian 
volatile 

Tormentil,  powder  of 


10  drops 
I drachm 
half  drachm 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
10  drops 

2 drachms 
2 draehms 
2 drachms 
2 fcruples 
2 drachms 
20  drops 
I fcruple 
10  drops 

I drachm 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
I drachm 
I drachm 
I drachm 

10  grains 


V. 


to 


Valerian,  powder  of  - 20  grains 

Vinegar,  diftilled  - 2 drachms 

offquills  ^ - 10  drops 

as  emetic  - halfoz. 
Verdigris,  violent  emetic  - x gram 

Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic  - 2 grains 

as  a quickly  ope- 
rating emetic  - 20  grains 

blue,  emetic  - x grain 

Uva  urfi,  in  powder  - 20  grains 


W. 


Water  crefs,  expreflfed  juice 
Water,  the  fimple  diftilled  may 
generally  be  given  ^ - 
Wormwood,  exprefted  juice 
White  lead 
Wine,  albetic 
antimonial 
ipccauanha 
rhubarb 


I ounce 

I ounce 
1 ounce 

1 grain 
half  oz, 

20  drops 

2 drachms 
1 ounce 
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40  drops 
half  oz, 

I I drachm 

2 drachms 
half  oz. 

60  drops 
7 drachms 

3 drachms 
3 drachms 

1 drachm 
half  oz. 

2 drachms 

1 drachnj 
40  drops 

3 drachms 

2 ounces 

1 ounce  * 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 
2 drachms 
1 drachm 

2 drachms 
I ounce 

50  drops 

1 ounce 

2 grains 
5 grains 

I drachm 

3 grains 

I drachm 


2 ounces 

3 or4oz. 

2 ounces 

3 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

1 i ounce 

2 ounces 
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glossary. 


although:  terms  ofart  have  teen  fedulounv  avoided 
Iv  trcatife,  it  is  impoffible  entire- 

writing  on  medic.ne  5 
kind  anH  ^ r ^ r attended  to  by  man - 

} a of  the  fchqols,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several 

^ GlofTarv  w^ould 
work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
ncife  eyianation  ot  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentimems,  and  to  ful- 

7 n— treatife,  by  rendering  it  in- 
telligible and  ufeful  tp  all  ranks  and  dafTe§  of  mankind. 


A- 

Abdomen*  The  belly. 

Abjorhents.  VelTels  that  convey  the  nourifhment  from  the 
mteftines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids,  from  the  various  cavi- 
ties into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony,  Corrofive  fharpnels. 

^ute»  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and 

A j ^ fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

dult.  Of  mature  age. 

Aduji,  Dry,  warm. 

•^ni'ifpafmodic*  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 

Aphtha*  Small  whitifli  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

AAridlion*  A tightening,  or  leflening. 

Atrabllarian*  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  fpare  habit,  &c.  which  the  antients  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  the  atra  biles^  or  the  black  bile. 

B. 

Bile  or  GalL  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafles  into  the  inteftine^ 
in  order  to  promote  digellion* 


C. 

Cacochymte^  An  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  body. 
CarieSt  A rottennefs  of  the  bone. 
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7* 

Ch'k.  A.  milky  fluid  fcparrited  from  the  aliment  in  the  in- 
teftines,  and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A difeafe  whole  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofltion  to 
acute. 

Circulation,  The  m®ti-on  of  the  bloed,  which  is  driven  by 
the  heart  through  the  arterie.9,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Comatofe.  Sleepy.  , ' 

Congtobate  Gland.  A Angle  gland. 

Conglomerate*  A compound  gland. 

Contagien.  InfecSiious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  fkin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Ikin. 

Crifis.  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  palce. 

C riiicaU  Decifive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  filth,  and  feventh,  ninth,  eleven- 
th, thirteenth, fourteenth,  feventeenth,and  twenty-firft, 
are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufc 
febrile  complaints  have  been  obferved  to  take  a decifive 
change  at  thele  periods. 

Debility.  Weaknefs. 

Delirium-  A temporary  difdrder  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm,  A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the 
cheft  from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic*  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Drqftic*  Is  applied'to  (uch  purgative  medicine  as  arc  vio- 
lent or  harfh  in  their  operation, 

E. 

Empyema.  A colledion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bread:. 

Endemic.  ^ difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diftrict  of  country. 

Epidemic.  A difeafe  generally  infedlious. 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

F. 

Foecei,  Excrements. 

Fcetid'  Emirjng  an  ofFenfivfe  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  flelh. 
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G. 

Gangrene.  Mortification, 

Giimmata.  1 -r.  , 

Ganglia,  f ^ excrelcences. 

Gymnajiic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  re- 
ftore  health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an 
important  branch  of  medicine, 

H, 

He£iic  Fever,  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending 

a bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep  root- 
ed difeafe. 

Hamorrhoids , The  piles. 

Hemorrhage,  Difcha'rge  of  blood. 

Hypochondriacifm.  Eow  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  VI fcer a.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &c,  fo  termed 
from  their  fituation  in  the  hypochondria  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly, 

I. 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Jmpodhume.  A collection  of  purulent  matter. 

Inflammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  action 
of  the  vefTels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body, 

L. 

Ligature-  Bandage, 

Lixivium.  Ley. 

M. 

Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall  pultules  refembling 
the  feeds  of  millet. 

Morbific.  Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus,  The  matter  difehargeJ  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c; 

Myjentery.  A double  membrance  which  connects  the  in- 
teflines  to  the  back  bone. 


N, 

Nervous.  Irritable, 

N.uf  a.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes.  l^.nLrgement  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 


P. 

Pelioral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 
Pelvis.  The  bones  ficuated  at  the  lower  p.irt  of  the  trunk ; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  » 
bafon. 
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^iritoneum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and 

covering  the  intcttines,  - r u i. 

Pericardium.  A mennbrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  heart. 
Pcr/piratioa.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  or  the 

Ikin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fvveat. 

Phlogiiton.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the 
air  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

ThUgmatic.  Watery,  relaxed* 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood.  , ^ , n c j r 

•Polypus,  A dileafed  excrefcence,  or  the  fubftance  formed  of 
coagulable  lymph*  frequently  found  in -the  large  blood 
velTels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  the  boil. 

R. 


Pezimen.  Regulation  of  diet*  . • j 

Rtcium.  The  ftraight  gut  in  which  the  feces  are  contained, 

Rejpiration.  The  act  of  breathing* 

S. 

Saliva.  The  flnid  fecretedbv  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  ^ 
Sanit!.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  tll-condmon- 

ed  fore. 

5f/7/rrW  A fiate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

Slough.  A part  feparated  arid  thrown  ofFby  fupparati®n- 
Spajm.  A difeafed  contraction. 

Cpw.  The  back:  bone.  , j-r  u n ' 

Styptic,  A medicine  for  hopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit,  attended  with  a complete  abolition 
of  fenfation  and  thought. 

T. 

Tabes.  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Tmperammt.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of 

generally  reckoned  four,  viz*  the  fanguine,  the  bilious* 

the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 


U. 


^'^ertigo.  Oiddinefsr 

'Jicer.  An  ill-conditioned  fore. 

ITfcUn.  Two  long  and  (mail  canals  which  convey  th« 
urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.^ 

Urethra.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  blad.. 

der. 
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Mahometan,  well  calculated  Tor 
the  preservaUon  oriic^ilth,  .g-i-.  ‘^icuiaica  ior 

causes  and  symptoms  of,  477 . Means  of  prevention 
478.  Proper  treatment  in  llie  case  of,  479.  ^ ’ 

Abscesses,  how  to  be  treated,  ^^79,  il4. 

Accidents,  See  Casualties. 

167.  In  putrid  fe. 

j ■ ,A.  Not  suitable  to  the  measles  *’2I 

ofcT'e MO- 

caiiseoru.ecl.ildren  there  brir, 

“"-suences  „t  the,? 

^ his  remarks  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  87. 

^ther,  very  serviceable  in  remcving  fits  of  the  asthma.  370 

Ai^thiops  mmerai,  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  *im. 
^animations,  of  the  eye.s,  240  m iih 

Jtfiwam  their  treat, nent  of  cliiidren,  10,  nnlc. 

”lnT  5 < 7.  Method  of  gather- 

mg,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ib.  note,  ° 

constant,  and  profitable  emplovmeiit 
. Is  too  much  neglected  m favor  of  mamitiictures,  44'  Gar- 
^emng  the  most  wholesome  amusement  for  sedentary  pei  ^ons, 

a species  of  fever  no  person  can  mistake,  and  the  nroner 

tom of,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms, ibid  Regimen  lor,  1 30.  Under  a proper  re-inicn  viL' 

of  en  go  oil  witiiout  medicine,  1 37 . IVIedical^treatinent  of,  ib 
Often  degenerates  into  obstinate  chronical  diseases,  if  not  ral 
iically  cuied  138  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be 
-relied  on  m ibid.  Children  how  to  be  treked  i„,ib!  Pre- 
en  iv|  medicine  for  those  who  live  in  marshy  countries,  140 
poisonous  to  children,  28.  A free  open  air  will 
metmu  s cure  the  most  obstinate  disorders  in  children  30 
Occupntions  vvhich  injure  the  health  by  unwholesome  .mr,'  S-h 
oa.  I he  qualities  of,  act  more  sensibly  on  the  body  than  is  ee- 

nokiousqualitiioVspc^-i- 

; ^arge  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumstances, 

Ihc  mr  in  churches,  how  rendered  unvvholewme,  ibid. 
Houses  ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  6‘c>.  The  danger  atfend- 
Klgsrna  l apilrtments>  70  Persons  who.se  businc.fs  confine.* 
li.em  totown  ought  to  sleep  in  the  counlry,  ibid.  High  w 
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ob^ruct  tlie  free  current  of  air,  71.  Trees  should  not  be 
pLiiiled  too  near  to  houses,  ib.  Fresh  air  peculiarly  necessary 
for  the  sick,  ib.  The  sick  in  hospitals  in  more  danger  Iroin 
the  want  of  fresh  aii  than  from  their  disorders,  ib.  Wholc- 
souieness  of  the  morning  air,  76.  The  changeableness  of, 
one  great  cause  of  catcliingcoid,  1 15,  Those  who  keep  most 
within  doors  the  most  sensible  of  these  changes,  ib.  Of  the 
night,  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  1 16.  Fresh  air  often  of 
more  ellicacy  in  diseases  than  medicine,  132.  Its  importance  in 
f %XTS.  ib.  I ft).  States  ofliable  to  nroduce  putrid  fevers,  17  8. 
Must  he  kept  coo!  an  I fresh  ui  sicV  chambers  under  this  dis- 
. order,  1 S i . Change  of  one  the  most  effectual  remedies  for 
die  hooping  cough,  259.  The  qualities  of  a material  consi- 
deration for  asthmatic  patients,  :i69.  The  various  ways  by 
wiiich  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  542.  Confined,  how  to 
try  and  purify,  ib.  Method  of  recovering  persons  poisoned 
by  foul  air,  543.  Fresh,  of  the  grqalest  importance  in  faint- 
ing fits,  5 f9.  *1 

Aitkin,  Mr.  his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fractures  re- 
commended, 532,  note. 

Alcali,  caustic,  recommended  in  the  stone,  290.  How  to  pre- 
pare it,  297. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  constitution  of  the  bo- 
dy, 55.  Will  in  many  cases  answer  every  intcntid\i  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  50.  The  calls  of  hanger  qnd  thirst  sufficient 
for  regulating  the  due  quantity  of,  ib.  The  quantity' of,  how 
injured,  ib.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  necessary  with  our 
animal  food,  ib.  Water,  good  and  bad,  distinguished,  60. 
Inquiry  into  the  quantities  of  fermented  licjuprs,  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  due  making  of  then),  61.  Tiie  cjualities  of  good 
bread,  and  why  adulterated  by  bakers,  02.  General  rules  for 
the  choice  of  food,  63.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  04. 
Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  reguliir  times,  ib.  Long  tasting 
injurious  both  to  old  and  young,  05.  Breakfasts  and  suppers, 
ibid.  Changes  of  diet  ought  to  be  gradually  made,  66. 
Amaurosis.  See  Gutta  serena.  , • 

/f/zicm-rt/j  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  disease, 

Amusements,  sedentary,  improper  for  sedentary  persons,  47. 

Ought  always  to  be  of  an  aclive'kind,  77. 

Anasarca.  See  Dropsy. 

An^cr,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  constitution,  103.  Tran- 
fjuility  of  mind  essential  to  health,  ib. 

Animal  food,  cautions  ii\ giving  it  to  cliildren,  17.  Animals  that 
die  of  themselves  unlit  (or  food,  57.  Over-driven  cattle 
rendered  unwholesome, '5  8.  'I'lie  artifices  of  butchers  expos- 
er!, ib.  d oo  great  a quantity  of  generates  the  scurvy,  ib. 
Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourishment  of  staLetl,  SC. 
A,ithony\  fire,  St,  See  Erysipelas'. 

Aplithu:^  See  Thrush. 

rlpople.xy,  who  mosi  liable  to  this  disorder,  371.  Causes,  .372. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  ib.  Cautions  to  persons  of  an 
apoplectic  inakv,  ibid. 
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Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite,  want  of,  causes  and  remedies  foi*, 

Arh  ahnot,^  dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lung’s,  l5r. 
His  advice  to  persons  troubled  wnth  costiveness,  37  I,*^iote, 

Arsenic,  the  effects  of  on  the  stomach,  428.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  symptoms  appear,  ib. 

Arts.  See  Manufactures., 

Ascites.  See  Dropsy. 

milk,  why  it  seldom  does  any  good,  163.  Instructions 
for  taking  it,  ib. 

Asthma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  disorder  distinguished,  with 
its  causes,  . 368.  Syrnptoms,  ib.  Regimen,  369.  Medical 
treatment,  ib.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moist  asthma,  370. 

Atmosphere.  See  Air. 

B. 

'BalVi  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  334. 

Dandages , tight,  produce  most  of  the  bad  consequences  attend- 
ing Iractured  bones,  533. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  best  antidote  for  sailors  against  disorders  on  a 
foreign  coast,  41.  How  to  be  administered  in  the  ague,  139. 
Distii^etion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ib.  note.  A 
decoction  or  infusion  of  maybe  taken  by  those  who  cannot 
swallow  it  in  substance,  146.  It  is  often  adulterated,  ib,  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  142.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ib.  May  be  administered 
by  clyster,  .43.  Cold  water  the  best  menstruum  for  extracting 
the  virtues  ot  this  drug,  168  How  to  be  administered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  1S4  ; and  in  the  erysipelas,  230.  In  an^nflam- 
tnation  of  the  eyes,  239.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinsey, 
250.  Jn  the  hooping  cough,  262.  A good  medicine  in  vomh- 
irig  when  it  proceeds  froni  weakness  of  the  stomach,  288. 
Its  efficacy  m a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  291.  Is  good 
against  the  piles'  304i  and  worms,  333,  Its  use  dangerous 
for  preveniing  a fit  or  the  gout,  348.  A good  remedy  in  the 
king’s  eVii,"  362,  and  in  the  fluor  albus,  476. 

iBar/ey  water,*  how  made,  151. 

■Barrenness  in' women,  the  geiiieral  causes  of,  487.  Course  of  ^e- 
liul,  ib.  Dr.  Chey tie’s  observations  on,  ibid.  note. 

Bath  waters  good  in  the  gout,  349i 

, co’d;  the  good  effects  of  on  children,  27.  Recommended 

to  the  studious,  55.  ‘ Is  peculiarly  excelleiU  for  strengthening 
the  nervous  system,  384.  Therefore  siiould  never  be  omitted  in 
glei-Us,  451.  ■ i i goocf  for  rickety  children,  507.  Apoplexies 
frequently  occasioned  by  the  improper  use  of,  558.  Absurd 
prejudices  against  it,  ibi  ' Nothing  tends  more  to  permament 
health,  559.  A single  plunge  or  dip  sufficient ; continuing  too 
long  in  it  dangerous,  ib  ' Morning  liie  properest  lime  for  bath- 
ing, ib.  Sea  water  preferable  to  river  water,  550.  Rules  to 
'be  observed  in  the  use  of,  ib.  561.  Swellings  of  the  glands. 
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■resolved  bv  sca-balWng.ibitl,  Is  pecdiarly  saktary  in  scropbu- 
Ls  compfaints,  562.  Warm  bath  better  adapled  (or  cutane- 
ous disorder,  ibid.  Caution.s  on  tire  imptoP'^' 

Good  cflects  of  the  shovvet-balli,  4B3.  Cold  bath  dangetou 

warm'o!  i'^eat  service  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomacll,  265. 
SCrrell^gtom  duty  under  the  Judiac  and  Mahometan  laws. 
9-t.  Is  conductive  to  health,  ibid.  _ > 

liffur’s  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  against  worms,  p4-.  - 

Beds,  instead  of  being  make  up  again  as  soon  as  persons 

them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  exp:>.sed  to  the  air,  59-  Bad 
effects  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  77.  Damp,  and  danger 

of,  197  Soft,^re  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  910  ^ ^ 

Beer,  the  ill  consequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  t)2.  x erniaou, 

artilices  of  die  dealers  in,  6.3.  ia« 

Bell,  parish,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  custom,  10  r. 

Biles,  4-75 . r <o'/i 

Bilious  colic,  symptoms  and  treatment  ot,  2/ 1 . 

Bilious  fever.  See  Bever. 

Bile  of  a mad  dog.  See  Bo|f.  ,oa 

Bitters,  warm  and  astringment,  antidotes  to  agues,  l d>3.  Are  . - 

viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weakness  m the 

stomach,  2^ 8 • _ -^r  i ' 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  277.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  stone  in.  See  Slone, 

operation  of,  in  fevers,  133. 1"  ‘>>b 
137.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  14.7  In  the 
nleuri  V.  U9.  When  necessary  in  an  inflammation  ot  the  Iqngs, 
152.  Cautions  against,  in  a nervous  fever,  175.  In  the  puuid 
fever,  185.  In  the  miliary  fever,  191-  When  necessar)  m the 
small-pox,  boi.  When  useful  in  the  measles,  221.  When  ne- 
cessary m the  bilious  fever,  226.  Under  what  circunmanccs 
proper  in  the  erysipelas,  229.  Mode  ot,  proper  in  amnnamma- 
tioii  of  the  brain,  235.  Is  always  necessary  m an  inaammation 
of  the  eyes,  230.  When  proper  and  improper,  in  a cough,  2o 5. 
W'hcn  proper  in  the  hooping  qough,  259  Is^almo.st  the  only 
to  be  dependedon  in  an  inflammation  ot  the  stomach,  And 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  2G3.  Is  necessaiy  man  in- 

flacurutiun  of  the  C.drrcy.,,  2W.  Itv  use  m a .upp^ 


sons  who  do  not  understand  when  ii  J 

rase  it  ouiiht  to  be  had  recourse  to^  ibid.  1 he  quantity  laken 
away,  how^  to  be  regulated,  513.  General  rules  for  the  operation, 
ibid  Objections  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  514.  Breva, ling  pre- 
judices rilaliiig  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the  most  commodious 
part  to  take  blood  from,  515. 
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spontaneous,  is  ot  more  service  ^vJu  re 
^eedni^  is  necessary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet  sr  > 
Ought  not  to  be  stopped  without  due  consideratron,  '30]  ’How 

oi^rfA  the  nervous  fever,  175.  When 

fht'^mT  ^ in  the  putrid  fever.  183.  When  proper  in 
in^m  fever  190.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  most  obs^Linate 

T_f;  a violent  hooping-cough,  262.  Is  one  of  the 

^st  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  265.  Are  ef- 
ncaeious  in  the  tooth-ach,3'?6 

mod,  involuntary  discharges  of;  often  salutary,  and  ou-ht  not  to 
be  rashly  stopped,  S98.  The  several  kinds  of  those  ascharges. 
With  their  usual  causes,  299.  .Methods  of  cure,  300 

spitting  of  who  most  subject  to,  and  at  what  seasons,  .307, 
s causes,  ibid.  Symj^oms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen,  308.  Me- 
ical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  tor  person.^  subject  to  it,  310. 

ment^Tb^^d”^  pauses  and  symptoms,  3 lO,  Medical  treat- 

shot  eye,  how  to  cure,  415, 

J^loody-flox.  See  T)yscntery. 

£(«Maac  his  observation  on  dress,  85,  note.  His  mechanical  ex- 
pechents  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  234: 
ones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  slow  operation,  522.  Bones  nro 
en,  often  successfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators,  53 1' 
Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  ibid.  Hints  of  con- 
dirct  if  the  patient  IS  confined  to  his  bed,  532.  Cleanliness  to  be 
legarded  during  this  confinemewit,  ibid.  The  limbs  not  to  be 
kept  continually  on  the  stretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be  observed 
in  setting  a bone,  ibid  Tight  bandages  condemned,  533  How 

to  keep  the  hmb  steady  by  aii  easy  method,  ibid.  Fractures  of 
irie  nos,  ibid.  • ~- 

inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 
the  military  exercise  proper  for  them,  t? 4, 

>aid.vood,  Mr.  his  skill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  41  G,?io/e 

Hrain,  inflammation  of;  who  most  liable  to  it,  with  its  causes  and 
symptoms,  23  d.  Regimen,  2.35.  Medical  treatment,  ibid 

iircad,  proper  food  for  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  chew  it  \6 
A crust  of,  the  best  gum-stick,  ibid.  The  bes  inodes  of 
preparing  It  in  food  fbr  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of 
and  for  vyhat  purpose  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  b2.  Toasted' 
a decoction  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus, 

Jirimstone.  See  Sulphur. 

Bruises,  why  of  vvor.se  consequences  than  wounds,  52J.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid.  1 he  exloliatio.i  at  injured  b'ones  a very  slow 
operation,  522.  How  to  cure  sortis  occasioned  by,  ibid. 
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^ufjocSf  two  kinds  oi"  distinguished,  with  their  proper  treatKi0rA>> 
4-5  -k 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  36. 

Biirgundvpdch,  a plaster  of  between  the,  shoulders  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a Cough,  256.  In  a hooping-cough,  2-62.  AikI  tor 
children  in  teething,  50S. 

Buriats,  the  dangers  attending  tlieir  being  allowed  in  the  mid:^ 
of  populous  towns,  68. 

slight,  how  to  cure,  .521.  Treatment  of  when  Violent, 
522.  Extraordinary  case  of,  ib. 

Butchmrs,  their  professional  artifices  explained  and  condennied, 
58.  ^ 

Butter,  ought  to  be  v'er.y  sparingly  given  tochiklren,  19, 

’ C. 

Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of  in  a pleufisyj  15.3. 

CV/wyj.s,  the  greatest  necessity  of  consulting  cleanliness  in,  94*, 
Cancer,  its  ditferent  stages  described,  with  the  producing  causes;, 
421.  Symptoms,  422.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Dr.  Siorck’s  method  of  treating  tJiis  disorder,  424.  Cautions 
for  avoiding  it,  425. 

scroti,  a disorder  peculiar  to  chimney  sweepers,  >owingt<^ 

wont  of  cleanliness,  92,  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of  a sacrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  74. 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  stone,  297. 

poultice  I'or  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  425. 

Casualties  w'hich  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necessary  cakc- 
tions  respecting,  535.  ' 

substances  stopped  in  the  gullet,  537. 

— noxious  vapours,  J42. 

extremity  of  cold,  5f4. 

extreme  heat,  .540’. 

Cataract,  the  disorder  mid  its  proper  treatment  described,  414.. 
Cattle,  stall  fed,  are  unwholesome  food,  57.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  f2ver,  ib.  The  artifices  of  butchers  exposed, 
58. 

Cellars,  long  shut  ought  lo  be  cautiously  opened,  70.  And  sunlc 
stories  ot  houses  unheahhy  to  live  in,  119.  01  liquors  in  a state 
of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  542.  How  to  purify  the 
air  in,  543. 

CclsMs,  his  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  122. 

Chancres,  described,  455.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  456.  Sympto- 
matic, ib. 

Charcoal  ftre^  the  danger  of  sleeping  In  the  fume  of,  542. 

Charilj/,  tlie  proper  exercise  of,  40. 

Chrj/ne,  dr.  ids  persuasive  to  the  uso  of  exercise,  76.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine  not  to  be  relied  on,  US. 
Strongly  recommends  >i:ihiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  210  His  observations  on  barrenness,  483,  note. 
Chilblains,  cause  of,  499.  How  lo  cure,  ib. 

Child  bed  womo'A,  how  to  be  treated  uuder  a miliary  fever,  191, 
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€}hild~hed  fever.  See  Fever, 

Child-birth,  the  season  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour 
pains  are  over,  480.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  48 1 . 
Ill  effecls  of  collecting  a number  of  women  on  such  occasions, 
ib.  note.  How  to  guard  against  the  miliary  fever,  483.  Symp. 
tnms  of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  ofiliis  fe ; 
ver,  4S4.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  season,  4S6. 
Instructions  respecting,  589.  Women  much  better  calculated 
than  men  to  assist  in  deliveries,  ib.  The  use  of  instruments  too 
often  fatal,  ib.  British  ladies’  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
female  mid  wives,  SQO,  note.  Instructions  to  nurses  during 
labour,  5,91*— 593. 

Children,  their  diseases  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  5. 
Their  disorders  less  complicated  and  easier  cured  than  those 
of  adults,  6.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  diseases  of  their  pa- 
rents, ib.  Those  born  of  diseased  parents  require  peculiar  care 
in  the  nursing,  8.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious 
clothing,  9,  How  treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  The  usual  cau  - 
ses ofdeformity  in  explained,  ib.  Their  clothes  ought  to  be 
fastened  on  with  strings,  12.  General  rule  for  clothing  them, 
1 3.  Cleanliness  an  important  article  in  their  dress,  1 4.  Tlie 
milk  of  the  mother  the  most  natural  food  for,  ib.  Absurdity  of 
giving  them  drags  as  their  first  food,  15.  The  best  method  of 
expelling  the  meconium,  ib.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned 
from  the  breast,  16.  A crust  of  bread  the  best  gum-stick  for 
theni,  ib.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ib.  Cautions  as 
to  giving  them  animal  food,  17.  Cautions  as  to  the  quaniitv 
of  their  food,  ib.  Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food  more  fre- 
quent than  in  the  quantity,  18.  The  food  of  adults  improper 
for  children,  ib.  Strong  liquors  expose  them  to  inflammatory 
disorders,  ib.  Ill  effects  of  unripe  fruit,  ib.  Butter^  19.  Ho- 
ney, a wholesome  article  of  food  for  them,  ibid.  The  import- 
ance of  exercise  to  promote  theif  growth  and  strength,  20. 
Rules  for  their  exercise,  21.  Poverty  of  parents  occasions 
their  neglect  of  children,  22.  The  utility  of  e.xefcise  demon- 
strated from  the  organical  structure  of  children,  ib.  Philoso- 
phical arguments  shewing  the  necessity  of  exercise,  23. 
Ouglit  not  to  be  sent  to  school  too  soon,  ib.  Nor  to  put  too 
soon  to  labour,  26.  Dancing  an  excellent  exercise  for  them, 
27.  The  cold  bath,  ib.  Want  of  wholesome  air  destructive  to 
children, 28.  To  wrap  them  up  close  in  cradles  pernicious,  29. 
Are  treated  like  plants  in  a hot-house,  30.  The  usual  faulty 
conduct  of  nurses  pointed  out,  31.'  Arc  crammed  vvith  cordials 
by  indolent  nurses,  ib.  Loose  stools,  the  proper  treatment  of, 
33.  Every  method  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  strong  and 
hardy,  ib.  Indications  ot  the  small-pox  in,  196. 

Chin-cough.  Set  Cough.  . ^ ^ 

Cholera  morbus,  the  disorder  defined,  with  its  causes  and  symp- 
toms, 281.  Medical  treatment,  283. 

Churches,  the  several  circumstances  Umt  render  the  air  in  un* 
wliolesoiue,  68. 
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Churching  of  u.’<jwr«  after  lying  in  a dang^rou^  custom,  48?. 

Ji'%urck  yards,  the  bad  consequences  of  having  them  in  large 
^owDS,  68.  ^ 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in  contaminated  by  various  nieans,  08,  fhc 
bad  effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ib.  Houses  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  69.  The  danger  attending  small  apartnients, 
All  who  can  (x<ght  to  sleep  in  the  country,  ib.  Disorders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  ib.  Cleanliness  not 
jaifficientJy  attended  to  in,  91.  Should  be  supplied  withpjenty 
of  water,  93,  note.  The  best  means  to  guard  agamsi  i'r.iec- 

lion  in,  94.  * 

eVare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  the  preparations  of  mercury 

ill  venereal  cases,  4G0. 

Ci€an(^ness,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  dress  of  chil* 
dren,  14  j and  to  sedentary  artists,  47.  Finery  in  dress  often 
covers  dirt,  84.  Is  necessary  to  health,  91.  Disorders  origin- 
ating from  the  want  of,  92.  Is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  ib.  Nor  by  country  peasants,  93.  Great  atten- 
tion paid  to  bv  the  ancient  Romans,  ib.  note.  Necessity  of 
consulting  cleanliness  in  camps,  64.  Was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  laws,  ib.  Is  a great 
part  of  the  religion  ©f  thi  eastern  countries,  ib.  Bathing  and 
washing  greatly  conducive  to  healtfij  95.  Cleanliness  pecu- 
liarly necessary  onboard  of  ships,  ib.  and  to  Uie  siekiib.  Ge- 
neral remarks'  on,  96.  Many  disorders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
liness alone*  J27,  The  want  of  a very  general  cause  of  putrid 
levers,  '79.  Is  a great  preservative  against  venereal  infec- 
tion, 465  ; and  against  galling  in  infants,  494. 

exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  against  inocula- 
lion,  210.  Might  tlo  great  good  by  undertaking  the  practice 
of  it  themselves,  217, 

Clothing,  the  only  natural  use  of,  9.  That  of  children  lias  become 
a secret  art,  10.  Ought  to  be  fastened  on  infants  with  strings 
instead  of  pins,  12.  Fermcious  consequences  of  slays,  13. 
Importance  of  cleanliness  to  children,  14.  File  due  quantity 
officiated  by  the  climate,  81.  Should  be  increased  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  82  ; and  adapted  to  ihe  seasons,  ib.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  ol  vanity, 
83.  Pernicious  consequences  of  atiempfmg  to  mend  tlie  shape 
by  dress,  jb.  Stays,  ib.  Shoes,  ib.  Garters,  buckles,  and  other 
bandrtges,  84.  The  perfection  of  to  be  easy  and  clean,  ibid* 
General  remarks  on,  85.  Wet,  the  danger  of' and  how  to- 
guard  against  it,  1 16. 

Clysters,  a proper  form  of  for  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
*265.  And  lor  an  inflainmaiton  ot  tiw  intestines,  ib.  Of  tobac- 
co smoke,  its  efficacy  in  jhi’cturing  a stool,  272.  Of  chicken 
broth,  salutary  tn  ifie  cholera  mwrbus  282.  The  u.se  in  sup- 
pression of  urine.  293.  Ougnt  W be  frequently  administered 
in  the  puerperal  levei , 484  Ot  lobae co  to  vltcite  a VOmit, 
Celiac  passion,  proper  irrair.enl  loi,  319. 

berries,  recommended  m the  stone,  297 . 

(L) 
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CgW,  epcir^pe.  Us  cfTt-cts  on  the  human  frame, 53^.  The  sudden 
application  of  lieat  dapjrerous  in  such,  cases  Howto 

recover  t.rozcn  or  benumbed  limbs,  ib. 

Cold  batli.  See  Bath. 

batlvmg,  remarks  op  the  cases  in  which  the  warm  bath  is 
more  adviseable,  55S.  Remaining  too  long  in  ihe  water  dan- 
gerous, 559.  The  morning  the  best  time  tor  Ijathing.  ib.  Of 
the  gH'atest  service  in  scropfmla,  500.  Should  be  used  with 
caution  in  cutaneous  cjiseases,  ib.  Persons  of  a plethoric  haj)it 
^ use  the  cold  l^ath,  201,  Of  service  to  ner.yous  persons, 
lb.  Not  to  be  used  after  immoderate  hard  drinking,  ib. 

Colds  frequently  occasioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at 
the  first  approaches  of  summer  82,  note.  Various  causes  of 
specified.  115.  The  genera)  .cnuse.v,  252.  Proper  regimen  op 
the  symptoms  of  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  neglecting  the 
disorder,  253.  The  jchief  secret  for  avoiding,  2q5. 

ColtCy  different  species  of.  2ti9.  Medical  treatment  of,  accord- 
ing to  their  species  and  causes,  27Q.  Bilious  colic,  271.  PIv- 
steric  colic,  ib.  Nervous  colic,  272.  Cautions  neces.sarv  to 
guard  against  the  nervous  colic,  273.  General  advice  in 
^ colics,  ibid.  ‘ ' ‘ ....... 

CoUi/ria,  See  ’tcaters. 

Covmerce ofien  imports  infectious  disorder.',  99.  Means  suggest- 
ed to  guard  against  this  danger,  it.  note. 

Constitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of  generally  laid  dur- 
ing infancy,  l , ’ 

Consunipcions,  the  increase  of  this  disorder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  89,  Who  most  liable  to  it  and  its  causes,  152^ 
Symptoms,  161.  Regimen,  ib.  Riding,  162.  Much  benefit  fo 
be  expected  from  going  a long  voyage,  ib.  Travelling,  1 63. 
Diet,  ib.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in.'  jb,  Medicaf  treatment. 
166.  ■ ‘ ^ . 

■ nervous,  defined,  and  the  persons  most  liable  to,  178. 
Proper  treatment  of,  ib, 

symptomatic,  the  treatment  of  .must  be  directed  to 
the  producing  cause,  169.  . 

Conz'ulsions,  why  new  born  infants  are  so  liable  to,  12.  Those 
preceding  the  eruptions  in  the  small  pox  favourable  symp- 
toms,  I18,  The  general  causes  of,  506.  Proper  treatment  of, 
ib.  Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  seemingly  killed  by, 
556.  Farther  instructions  in  like  cases,  557. 

^ Cook,  capU  the  circumnavigator,  hi.s  means  of  preserving  the 
health  of  his  men,  41,  note,  . 

Cookery,  art  of  renders  many  things  unwholesome,  61 . 

Cordials  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  15.  Are  the  common 
refuge  ol  nurses  who  neglect  their  duty  todiildten,  32.  Are 
often  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  264.  Wl]en 
good  in  the  colic, ^ 270,  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  pregnant 
women  during  labour,  480. 

Corn,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  178, 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occasioned  by  wearing  tight  slices,  91, 

Cortex,  See  Bark, 

CoHiveness,  a frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  the  prevention 
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injurious  to  the  constitution,  112.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  1 13.  Its  geneal  causes  and  ill  efli-cts,  375. 
Regimen,  ibid.  Remedies  for,  379. 

Cuu"h,  the  proper  remedies  tor,  ‘255.  A plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch 
laid  between  the  shoulders  an  excellent  remedy  for^  256.  The 
stomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs>  distinguished,  258. 
Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  ibid. 

— — hooping,  who  most  liable  to  it,  with  its  disposing  causes,  259. 
Remedies,  260.  is  infectious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  use,  and  how- 
to administer  them  to  children,  261.  Garlic  ointment  a good 
remedy  for,  263. 

phthisical,  incident  to  sedentary  artificers,  from  their  breath- ‘ 

ing  confined  air,  -15. 

Cow-pox,  511-  Remarks  on,  572.  Report  of  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons  on,  573.  Description  of,  57-1-.  Objec* 
lions  to,  refuted,  ibid.  Mode  of  inoculation,  ibid.  'IVeatment, 
ibid.  Comparative  view  of  the  elFects  of  the  small  pox  and 
cow  pox,  ibid,  576. 

Cradlts,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  29. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  107  . 

. . ■ of  the  stomach,  who  most  liable  to  it,  326.  Medical  treat* 

incnt,  ibid. 

Crotchets,  how  to  use  for  extracting  substances  detained  in  the 
gullet,  537. 

Croup  in  children  described,  500.  Its  symptoms  and  proper 
treatment,  ibid. 

C^der,  the  ill  cnnsequence.s  of  making  it  too  weak,  62. 

D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  exercise  for  young  persons,  27. 

Deufnesa,  when  a favourable  symptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  180, 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  causes,  4-16.  ' 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  s jinetimes  fallacious,  and  ougfit  not  to 
be  loo  soon  credited,  335,  5 10,  511.  The  means  to  be  used 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  from,  nearly  the  same  in  all  casf% 
535. 

Deformity.,  often  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  method  of  dressing 
children,  9.  Is  seldom  found  among  savage  nations,  10.  The 
usual  causes  explained,  ibid. 

Deivs  night,  dangerous  to  health,  1 16. 

Diabetes,  who  most  liable  to  this  disorder,  289.  Its  causes  and 
.symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  ibid.  Dis- 
tinguished from  incoiitincncy  of  urine,  292. 

Diatr/uza,  See  Looseness. 

Diet,  will  often  answer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  diseases,  I2T. 
Illustrations,  ibid.  A cheap  and  nulrious  regimen,  recom- 
mended to  the  common  people,  594-.  Animal  food  more  nutri- 
tious than  vegetable,  595.  Consumptions  owing  to  too  free  a 
use  of  animal  food,  ibid.  People  of  England  too  fond  of  solids, 
ibid.  CEcorromy  recommended  in  cooking,  ibid.  Manner  of 
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living  it  Scotland  recomended,  ibid.  Roasting  and  broilin;p 
meat,  wastelUl  modes  of  cookety,  597.  Broths  aiul  soups  re- 
commended, 598.  Too  great  use  of  bread  injurious  to  health, 
ibid.  Principal  use  ut,  599*  The  most  expensive  mode  of 
ibid.  T oo  free  use  of  bread  improper  tor  children 
^OO.'Tea  prejudical  to  the  constilution,  ibid.  Boiled  greens  re- 
conm.ended,  601.  Pease  and  beans  nourishing  food,  ibid. 
Oatmeal  recommended,  605.  Indian  coni,  a good  substitute 
for  bread,  ibid.  Buc  k wlieat,  the  principal  food  o(  the  common 
people  in  Russia,  ibid.  Butter  too  much  used,  ibid.  Occasions 
indigestion,  ibid.  Cheese  unwholesome  as  a diet,  603.  Roots 
a good- substitute  for  bread,  ibid.  Potatoes,  not  suffictuntly  used 
in  place  of  bread,  ibid.  Various  roots  and  vegetables  recom- 
mended, 60-f — 606. 

pigestion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  Repletion  or  inani- 

" tion,  64.. 

pUcascs,  hereditary,  cautions  to  persons  afBicted  with,  8.  Peculiar 
disorders  attending  particular  occupations,  36.  Many  of  them 
infecliou«,  97.  T he  knowledge  cf,  depends  more  upon  experi- 
ence and  observation  than  upon  scientic  principles,  124.  Are 
Jlo  be  distinguished  by  the  rnostnbviousand  permanent  symptoms 
ibid.  The  ditiei  ences  of  sex,  age,  and  constitution,  to  be  consi- 
dered, 125.  Ol  the  mind,  to  be  dUlinguislied  from  those  of  Uie 
body,  ibid.  Climate,  situation,  and  occupation,  to  be  attended 
to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumstances,  ibid.  Many  indications 
of  cure,  to  be  answered  by  diet  alone,  127.  Cures  often  af- 
fected by  fresh  air,  by  exercise,  or  by  cleanliness,  ibid.  Ner- 
vous dieases  of  a complicated  nature  and  difficult  to  cure,  .380. 

Dislocations,  should  be  reduced  bef  re  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation come  on,  and  how,  526.  Of  the  jaw,  ibid.  Of  the  neck, 
527.  Ofthe  ribs,  528.  Oftlie  shoulder,  529.  Of  the  elbow, 
ibid.  Ofthe  thigh.  530.  Ofthe  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  ibid. 

Dicurettc  infusion  for  the  dropsy,  liyw  to  prepare,  342. 

Dog,  .symptoms  of  madness  in,  43 1.  Ought  to  be  Carefully  pre- 
served  atter  biting  any  person,  to' ascertain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  ibid.  Is  ofteji  Ttputed  mad,  when  he  is  not  so,  ibid. 
Symtonis  of  the  bile  of  a mad  dog,  432.  The  poison  cannot 
lie  many  )ears  rlormant  in  the  body,  as  is  supposed,  433.  Dr. 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  ibj<l.  The  famous  East  Indian 
specific  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  ibid.  Vinegar  of  consider- 
able service  in  tins  disorder,  ibid  Medical  course  of  treat- 
ment, recommended,  ibi^.  Regimen,  436.  Dipping  in  the 
sea  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  Dr.  Tissot’s  medical  course  for 
the  cure  of  the  hodrophobia,  437.  Remarks  on  the  Orraskirk 
medicine,  ibid.  note. 

Drams,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  persons  afflicted  with  nervous 
disorder?,  383. 

Dress.  See  Clothing. 

Df  jnking,  persons  who  are  seldom  intoxicated  may  neverthelea  in- 
jure their  conslilutions  by,  89,  The  habit  ofdrinking  frequent-' 
ty  originates  from  misfortunes,  90.  Frequently  destroys  the 
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towers  of  the  rah.rl.ibid.  Vcisons  often  forced  to  it  by  mista- 
ken l,ospilalftv.  ibid,  note.  Leads  to  other  v.ces  UL 
Dropsii,  the  several  distractions  ol,  with  its  causes,  3o9.  Sjmp- 
toim  3+0  Regimen  3 + 1 Medical  Ireatment,  ibid.  Tapping, 
a sale  and  simple  operation,  3+'2.  Extraordinary  elficacy  of 

nitre  in  the  cure  ot,  343.  . , • j 

ropsu  of  the  brain.  See  Hater  vi  the  head. 

JIJ  persons,  recovery  ot,  577  Method  of  treeing  a 
taken  oat  of  the  water,  apparently  dead,  ibid.  Cautions  re- 
commended by  the  royal  humane  society,  579. 

Drunkenness,  Sec  Intoxication.  j j*  „ a ir- 

luml>  ywrsoss  may  be  tauglit  to  read,  write,  and  discourse,  +16, 

oTnicry,  where  and  most  prevalent,  313.  Its  causes  and  syrap- 
lomsibid.  Regimen,  3 1+.  Fruit  one  of  the  best  remedies 
tor,  310.  Proper  drink  for,  317.  Medical  treatnient,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapse,  318. 

E. 

Fur  the  several  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  4 1 5.  Deafness,  medical 
uUtmeroVaccirdjiig  to  its  causes.  +16.  Ought  not  to  be 

iSMtl  caus’es!*and  proper  Uealment  for,  326.  How  t» 

Sd  b.  begm,  home  by  the  parents, 

23  note  That  of  girls  hurtkil  to  then  constitution,  25. 

Effiuliu.  putrid,  will  occasion  (he  spotted  lever.  178. 

Elcctricitv,  beneficial  in  the  palsy,  390.  , r 

dr.  his  accoirai  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 

persons  from  fainting  fits,  549. 

Fnirails  SeC  IrUestines. 

Ed  the  disorder  defined,  391 . Its  causes  and  y mptoms. 

Due  regimen,  302.  Medical  Ireatment,  393. 
irnmfoas  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
■“  ,^6.  Ten  and  ill-treated  by  nurseS,  32.  Ought  never  to  be 
^ped  wirtioul  proper  advice,  33.  In  fevers,  how  to  be  treat- 
^d?lM  I8+,  192.-  In  the  small  pox,  200.  In  children,  the 

raiFse&i^  497.  How  to  cure,  499. 
ivT^efuTa  disorder  incident  to  the  laborious,  39,  Its  causes 
* Sain^l,  and  who  most  subject  to  it,  227.  Its  symptoms, 
iS  ^g  men,  229.  Medical  treatment,  jbid.  The  sco  bulic 
erysipelal  ftl.  InsUuctions  lor  those  whoare subject  tothis 

fnTa1fo«of*tlic  human  body,  the  principal,  specified,  UI, 

Rv  stool  ibid.  Uiiue.  U3.  Perspiration,  1 1 +• 

Exrr^ruie  importance  of,  to  proniole  the  growth  and  strength 
^Tdftldren,  2o:  All  young  animal,  exert  Uietr  organs  ol  motion 
a,  SOM  as  they  are  4le.  22.  The  uUhty  ol,  /«">  »- 

‘atonal  confiderauons,  22.  And  from  phdosnph.cal  deduc- 
tions, 23-  MiUtasy  cKcrcise  recommended  lor  boys,  2+,  Be- 
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nefits  of  dancing,  21.  Is  better  for  sedentary  persons  unde;' 
lovvnessof  spirits  than  the  tavern,  48.  Gardeningthe  best  ex- 
ercise for  tlie  sedentary,  49.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  55.  Isas  ne'cessarVaslooffor 
the  preservation  of  health,  73.  Our  love  of  activity,  an  evi' 
dence  of  its  utility,  74.  Indolence  rela.xes  the  solids,  ibid 
-The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  absurd  as  pernicious  ibid  Is 
most  the  only  cure  for  grandular  obstructions,  75  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  those  disorders  that  medicine  cannot  cure 
ibid.  Is  the  best  cure  for  complains  in  the  stomach,  ibid' 
How  to  be  taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the* 
open  mr  77.  Active  sports  better  than  sedentary  amusement, 
ibid.  The  golf,  a better  exercise  than  cricket,  ibii  note  Exer- 
cise  should  not  be  extended  to  fatigue.  78.  Is  often  of  more 
efficacy  than  any  medicine  whatever,  127.  The  best  mode  of 
taking  It  in  a consumption,  162.  Is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  a dropsy,  341.  Muscular,  for  the  gout.  349.  Is  neces.-=arv 
for  the  asthmatic,  369.  Is  superior  to  all  medicine  in  ner- 
vous disorders,  383.  And  in  the  palsy,  391.  Is  proper  for 

of  a very  delic>ate  texture 
480.  Want  of,  the  occasion  of  the  rickets  in  children  505  * 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  causes,  236-  Symptoms  237 
Medical  treatment,  23i.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a a scrophulous  habit,  239.  Advice  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  this  complaint,  ibid.  Are  subject  to  many  diseases 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  412.  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  ibid.  General  means  of  preventions  ibid 
The  several  disorders  of,  with  their  medical  treaimeut,  ’ibid.’ 

F. 


Fainting  Jits,how  to  cure,  399,  546.  Cautions  to  persons'  subject 
to  them,  ibid.  Bleeding  dangerous  in,  547. 

Falling  sickness.  See  Epilepsy. 

Fasting,  long,  injurious  to  those  who  labour  hard,  43.  Is  liuriful 
both  to  old  and  young,  66. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattenliveto  the  management  of  their  children, 
5.  Their  iiregular  lives  often  injure  the  consitutiou  of  ibeir 
children,  7, 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occasioning  and  aggrava- 
ting diseases,  106.  Its  various  operations,  107.  °° 

J^eet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  86.  The  washina-  of  an 
agre«ible  article  of  cleanliness,  99.  Wei,  the  danger  of,  120. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedir  in  a cold 
And  in  the  hooping  cough,  262.  ‘u,  i . 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  lirjuors,  in  a state  of,  noxiou.s,  542. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occasioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
Jiving,  45.  Frequently  attack  sedentary  persons  after  hard 
drinking,  47.  Nervous,  often  the  consequence  of  intense  study 
^2.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occasioned  by  want  of  clean- 
liness, 94.  The  most  general  causes  of  enumerated,  130.  The 
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distinguishing  symptoms  of,  ib.  The  several  species  of,  ib, 
is  an  effort  of  nature  which  oyghl  to  be  assisted,  131.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  13‘J.  Cordials  and  swealmeals  improper  in, 
133.  Fresh  air  ol  great  importance  in,  ib.  Ihe  mind  of  the 
patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  131. 
Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  sweating  in,  ib.  Longings,  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  deserve  attention,  ib-  pautipns  to  prevent 

Ferer,  acute,  continual,  who  most  liable  to,  14i.  pauses,  ib. 
Symptoms,  ib.  Regimen,  I'fo.  Medical  treatment,  I4d. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to 
b*e  observed  during  recovery,  \\1 . 

bilious,  o-eneral  time  of  its  appearance,  225.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  accordingto  its  symptoms,  22'i. 

— — intermitting.  Soe  Ague.  ...  . , , 

miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearances,* • 1 87.  Who  most  liable  to  it,  ib.  Causes,  ib. 
Symptoms,  1S8.  Regimen,  ib.  Account  of  a miliary  fever  at 
Strasburgh , 1 90,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  191.  Cau- 
tions for  avoiding  this  disorder,  192.  How  to  prevent  in  child 
bed  women,  483. 

,nilk,  how  occasioned,  482.  How  to  prevent,  436. 

• nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
most  liable 'to  it,  172.  Its  causes,  ib.  Symptoms  and  proper 
regimen,  ib.  Medical  treatment,  174. 

. puerperal  or  child  bed,  tlie  time  of  its  attack  and  symp- 
toms, 483.  Medical  treat menl  of,  48 1.  CeuUons  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  fever,  486.  . . i , 

putrid,  is  of  a pestilential  nature,  and  who  most  liable  to  it. 

178  Its  <7fcneral  causes,  ib.  Symptoms  of,  179.  Other  fevers 
may  be  converted  to  this  by  improper  treatment,  180.  Fa- 
vourable and  unfavourable  symptoms  of,  ib.  Regitnen,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  181.  Cautions  for  llie  rprevenlion  of  this 
disorder  185.  Very  prevalent  in  the  narrow  lanes  or  Lorn- 
don,  or  in  the  marshy  grounds  in  its  environs,  186. 

’remiUing.  derivation  of  its  name,  192.  Its  causes  and 

symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen.  193.  Med.eal  treatment, 

19+.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  lb.  r ,,,  ,,,,, 

scarlet,  why  so  named  and  its  usual  mode  of  attack, 

Proper  treatment  of,  ib.  Is  sometimes  allcndi^  with  putrid 
and  malignant  symptoms,  ib.  Medicines  adapted  lo  this  s age 
of  tlie  malady.  225.  History  ot  a fever  ot  this  kind  at  Edm- 

burgh,  ib.  note.  . r o/-v« 

Secondary,  in  the  small  pox,  treatment  of  204. 

Flatulencies  in  the  stomach  ; remedies  against,  329.  Tiie several 
causes  of,  401 . Medical  treatment  of,  402. 

Flatuleru  colic ; its  causes  and  seat  of  the  disorder,  269.  Rerae- 

FhmJdclnce,  theyeUow  water;  the  root  of  recommended  for 

Fluor  albus  described,  with  Us  proper  treatment,  475. 
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Food.  See  Aliment, 

Forgiveness  of  injuries,  ouglit  to  be  practised  hom'n.  regard  to 
our  own  health,  107.  ® 

Fractures.  See  Bones^  broken. 

Frozen  limbs,  liow  to  recover,  54-, 5. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  I*.  One  of  the  best  me. 
ciiciness  both  for  the  prevcniion  and  cure  of  a dysentery,  3J6, 

Funerals,  the  great  number  pf  visitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  health,  98.  o 6 ^ 


G. 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  cause  and  cure  of,  4-.04-, 

Gangrene  proper  treatment  of,  515. 

Gardening,  a wholesome  amusement  for  sedentary  persons, 

Gargles  Jfor  the  throat,  how  to  make,  244,  247,  250.  * 

Garlic  ointment,  a North  British  remedy  tor  the  hooping  coudi 
how  to  apply  it,  262,  ' 6 6 » 

Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ouglit  to  consult  the  healili  of  the 
men  they  command,  41. 

Gilders.  See  Miners, 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  consti- 
tution, 25.  Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  how  occasioned,  and  its  symptoms,  450.  Method  of  cure 

ibid.  Regimen,  458.  Obstinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial  in- 
unctions, 454.  How  to  apply  bougies,  ibid.  ' 

Glover,  Mr.  his  course  ol  treatment  lor  the  recovery  of  a hanged 

Gonorrhoea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  symptoms,  442.  Re- 
gimen, 443.  Medical  treatment.  444.  Is  often  cured  by  astrin- 
gent injection,  445.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in,  ibid. 
Mercury  seldom  necessary  in  a gonorrhasa,  447,  How  to5d- 
minisier  it  when  needful,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  cau.<5e  of,  5o/How.to  treat  a looseness  occa 
sioned  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  285 . The  sources 
ofthis  disorder,  and  its  symptom.%  345,  346.  Regimen,  for 
.347.  Wool  the  best  external  application  in,  ibid.  Why  there 
are  so  many  nostrums  for,  348.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit 
349.  Proper  regimen  in  the  iniervals  between  fits  to  keep  off 
their  returns,  ibid.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  pans  to 
the  extremities,  ibid.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by 
mistaking  it  for  other  disorders,  1-50.  **  ^ 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  1J4.  How  distinguished 
from  tlie  stone,  293.  Causes  and  symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen, 
ibid.  Medical 'reatment,  294. 

Green^ sickness,  Oiigmaies  in  inuoJence,  471. 

Gntf,  Its  eflec.s  permanent,  anu  often  fatal,  1 15.  Danger  of  the 
mind  dwelling  Jo.ig.ipon  one  subject,  especially  of  a disgrace- 
able  na.ure,  ibid.  Ihe  mind  requires  exercise  as  well  as  the 
booy,  1 17.  Innocent  amusen.ents  not  to  be  neglected,' ibid.  Is 
productive  of  nervous  disease,  3di, 
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Gullet,  liow  to  remove  substances  detained  in,  5S7.  Cautions 
for  the  use  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ib.  Other  mecha- 
nical expedients,  53S.  Treatment  rt  the  obstructions  cannot 

be  removed,  539.  , 

Gumy  of  children,  application  to  during  teethmg,  and  how  to  cut 

them,  503. 

- GuCia  sercna,  proper  treatment  of,  413. 

H. 


Ihzmoptoe,  spitting  of  blood.  See  Blood. 

"r-Sr  ^“tcellent  method  for  expeHing  worms. 

333  And  for  the  jaundice,  338.  In  the  scurvy,  jo4. 

J/cad-ac/i,  the  species  of  distinguished,  319.  Causes  of,  3-  . 
l?p<rimen  322.  Medicaltreatraent,  323. 

JltaT extrerae^’how  to  recover  persons 

lUmlock,  a good  remedy  for  the  king  s evil.  363.  Is  recomro 

Jfip  seed  a'decoction  of.  good  in  tl.e  jaundice,  Imw  to  prepare 
it  33ft 

llirrim  its  causes,  and  method  of  treatment,  394.  ^ * ai,» 

h”  rul  ^s  for  guarding  child-hed  women  against  the 

1^1  wholesome  article  of  food  for  children,  19.  Is  recom- 
mended  in  the  stone,  29  f. 

»r  wm  restore  sensibility  to  the  or- 

rylnl'^2.  OftenTpre^^ 

middle  of  populoi^^  ^6.-Parlicullrly  in  infectious 

The  'il^ghtlt  10  be  cro Jded  together. 

«^.ttstead  of  contriving  to 

ought  to  be  regularly  ventdatiid,  7 1 . ^ In  , ,o 

wholesome,  < 2.  Urvis#»<i  before  thorough  dry, 

lb  Xrfdangerous  when  kept  too  dose  and  hob  121. 


\ 
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^^^iMiuccpiKuiis.  oee  JJrop.^, 


I. 


why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  70 
Often  spread  an  infection  by  being  situated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  101.  Ought  to  be  removed,  102. 

Janin,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  aii  overlafd  infant,  544- 
And  ot  a rpan  who  had  hanged,  himself,  555. 

Jaundice,  the  different  stages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  causes 
ofthis  disorder,  336,  337.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  ib.  Medi- 
cal treatment,  338.  . 

Jesuits*  bark.  See  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  system  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  clean- 
liness, 94,  98.  ^ 

Iliac  passion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  in  the  intestines 


Imposthwne  in  the  breast,  in  consumptions,  how  to  make  It  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  discharged  by  other  means,  169, 
Imposthumes  after  the  small  pox,  proper  treatment  of,  296. 

Incontinency  of  urine,  distinguished  from  a diabetes,  292.  Ex- 

' pedient  for  the  relief,  ib. 

Indigestion,  is  one  consequence  off  intense  study,  75,  General 
causes  and  remedies  for,  378. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effects  on  the  constitution,  75.  Occasions 
glandular  obstructions,  76.  inconsequences  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  77.  Is  the  prent  of  vice,  79.  Is  the  general 
cause  of  most  noxious  disorders,  411. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  good  or  bad  constitutions,  generally 
laid  in  this  season  of  life,  1. 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  those  born  in  Great  ‘Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  1.  Perish  mostly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not  to 
be  suckled  by  delicate  women,  3,  Importance  of  their  being 
nursed  by  their  mothers,  ib.  Often  lose  their  lives,  or  become 
deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  9.  How  the  art  of  ban- 
daging them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  ibid.  How 
treated  in  Africa,  10,  note.  Philosophical  observations  on  their 
organical  structure,  and  on  the  causes  of  deformity,  II.  Why 
Uiey  so  irequently  die  of  convulsions,  12.  ^^'’hy  exposed  to  fc- 
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vers.  ibid.  And  colds.,  13.  Rules  for  tlieir  dress,  ibid.  Their 
food,  14.  Reflections  on  the  many  evils  they  are  exposed  to, 
439.  Why  their  flrst  disorders  are  In  their  bowels,  490.  How- 
to cleanse  their  bowels,  ibid.  The  meconium,  491.  Thrush, 
ibid.  Acidities,  492.  Gripes,  ibid.  Galling  and  excoriations, 
493  Stoppage  of  the  nose,  494.  Vomiting;  ibid.  Loosenessi 
495.  Eruptions,  497.  Scabbed  heads,  498.  Chilblains,  499, 
The  croup,  500.  Teething,  502.  Rickets,  504.  Convulsions, 
507.  Water  in  the hei^d,  508.  How  to  recover  infants  seem- 
ingly dead,  549.  Ought  never  to  sleep  in  the  same  beds  with 
mothers  or  nurses,  553,  note.  Case  of  the  recovery  of  an  over- 
laid infant,  554.  Case  of  an  infant  being  seemingly  killed  by  a 
convulsion  fit,  and  recovered,  ibid.  See  Children, 
infection,  the  danger  of,  incurred  .by  injudicious  or  unnecessary 
attendance  on  the  sick,  97.  And  on  funerals,  98.  Is  frequently 
imported,  100.  Is  spread  by  hospitals  and  jails  being  situated 
in  the  middle  of  populous  towns,  101.  How  to  prevent  infec- 
tion in  sick  chambers,  ibid.  Physiciansliable  to  spread  infection, 
ibia.  note.  In  what  respects  the  spreading  of  infection  might 
be  checked  by  the  magistrate,  102.  Bleeding  and  purging  in- 
crease the  danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  186.  Small-pox, 
195.  Of  the  small-pox  may  be  received  again,  199,  note. 
.Inflammations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expose  them- 
selves to,  39.  Proper  treatment  of,  315. 

of  the  bladder-  See  Bladder. 

■ brain.  See  Brain. 

eves.  See  Eyes. 

intestines.  See  Intestines. 

kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

liver.  See  Liver. 

■ — — — — lungs.  See  Peripneumony. 

■ — — — stomach.  Sec  Stomach, 

______ throat.  See  ^uinscy, 

• — womb.  See  IVontb. 

Inns,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  In  them,  118. 

The  sheets  in,  how  treated  to  save  washing,  ibid. 

Inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  206.  Cannot  prove  of  general  utility 
-while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  207.  No  mystery  in  the  pro- 
cess, ibid.  May  safely  be.  performed  by  parents  or  nurses,  208. 
Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy  exhorted  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  against  the  operation,  310.  Arguments 
cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, ibid,  wore. 
Ought  to  be  rendered  universal,  212.  Means  of  extending  the 
practice  of,  ibid.  Two  obstacles  to  the  progress  of,  scafed,  214. 
Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  bv  parents  themselves, 
215.  The  proper  season  and  age  for  perrorming  it,  216.  Will 
often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  217,  Necessary  preparation  and 
regimem  for,  ibid.  Performed  by  the  brahmins  or  priests  of  In- 
dia, 218.  Their  example  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  Eu- 
rope, ibid.  Professional  skill  not  necessary,  218.  Encourage- 
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Rieat  gliGuklbc  given  to  inotUers  to  per/bfn\  the  operation  tiicm- 
selves,  ibid. 

Insec/s,  when  they  creep  into  tbe  ear,  how  to  force  theipout,  327 . 
Poisonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  431 . 

Sntewperaucc,  one  great  cause  of  the  diseases  of  seamen,  41,  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  tlie  construction  of  tlie  imman  body, 
S6.  The  analogy  in  the  nourisliment  of  plants  and  animals,  ibid, 
la  the  abuse  oi  natural  passions,  87.  In  diet,  ibid.  In  liquor  and 
carnal  pleasures,  88.  The  bad  consequences  of  it,  involve 
whole  families,  ibid.  Effects  of  drunkenness  on  dieconslitution, 
ibid.  Persons  who  seldom  get  drunk,  may  nevertlieless  injure 
their  cmistitutioas  by  drink.  89.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently acquired  under  misfortunes,  90.  Is  peculiar!  V hurtful 
to  young  persons,  91,  Leads  to  all  other  vices,  ibid, 

Jatermitting  facer.  See  Ague. 

Intestines,  inflammation  of,  general  causes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 265-  The  symptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
ibid-  Cautioiis  to  guard  against  it,  268, 

Inioxicatuott,  produces  a fever,  88.  Fatal  consequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Persons  who  seldom  get  drunk 
may  nevertheless  injure  their  constitution  by  drinking,  89. 
Getting  drunk  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  255  Often 
produces  fatal  effects,  551.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  per- 
sons in  liquor,  ibid.  The  safest  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  case,  552,  ’ 

Johnson,  dr.  extraordinary  cure  of  an  infant  seemingly  killed  by 
a strong  convulsion  fit,  related  by,  55 G.  ' 

Iseuef,  how  to  make  them  take  the  best  effect,  339. 

' £tck,  the  nature  and  symptomsof  this  aisease  described,  365. 
Sulphur,  tlae  best  remedy  against,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  use  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  367.  Cleaniine« 
the  best  preservative  against,  ibid,  note. 

K. 

Kermts  miaeral,  reeomtaeaded  by  Dr,  Duplaivil  for  the  hooping* 
cough,  ^6 if  note. 

Kidneys,  the  infiammatton  of,  ttsgenera!  causes,  274.  Its  symp- 
toms and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  275. 
Where  it  proceeds  from  the  stone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions 
for  those  subject  to  this  disorder,  216.  See  Graxd. 

King's  evil.  See  Scrophida^ 

X. 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  disorders  incident  to,  37. 
The  i'oily  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  strengtli,  38. 
Disadvantages  attending  their  diet,  39.  How  they  expose 
tliemselves  to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  sleeping  in  the 
sun,  40.  Long  fastinghurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries  arising 
from  poor  living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  labourers  not 
oidy  occasioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  41- 
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iidrainislered  in  a diolera  morbus, '282.  In  “ 

In  a di  ibctes,  291.  When  proper  for  the  head  ^h,  8-2.  Ho 
to  aptdy  for  the  tooth  ach,*^ 325.  Will  ea^  pam  - f“'- 

5+s!^  How  to  administer  for  thecramp  rn  the  stomach,  396  Is 
good  lot  flatulencies,  «1.  t Sects  cl  an  overdose,  4-0.  Medical 

ireatment  in  this  case, -tJO, 

Leading  tarings  injurious  to  young  cbiidren,  21. 
iacAesT  may  be  successfully  applied  to  inflamed  testicles,  453, 
note,  and  to  disperse  buboes,  434,  note.  Are  proper  o app  V 
to  chilcken  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  o0j>. 
Objections  to  bleeding  with  them,  53  L 

J jeiiioHS  See  (Jj'a^iges-  , r i 

Leprosy,  why  less  frequently  now  in  this  country  than  formerly, 

359.  Requires  the'  same  treatment  as  the  scurvy,  d>60. 

Lientery,  proper  treatment  for,  390. 

Life  may  frequently  be  restored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 

suspended  by  sudden  casualties,  535.  ..  . , r 

Lime-water,  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  m the  kidneys  from 
cleaieneratiDg  to  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  296.  Is  a good  reme- 
dy for  worms,  334-.  Happy  effects  ot,  in  the  cure  of  obstmate 

Litccrs..  524* 

Lind,  his  pce^cription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  I3S,  note. 

Liquors,  strong,  expose  children  to  iriflammatory  disorders,  18. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  61.  The  bad  conse- 
quences of  making  them  too  wcakfibid.  Why  all  families 
ought  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  0i2.  Cold,  the  danger  or 

drinking,  vvhen  a. per.son  his  hot,  120. 

Liter,  schirious,  produced  by  sedentary  employments.  oO.  , 

inflammation  of,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  211,  0.1  , 

Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  279.  Abscess  in  how  to  be 
treated,  ibid.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a schirrous  being  form- 

Lokiia!  an  American  plant  used  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 

disease,  4-62.  * i ,q« 

Lochia,  a suppression  of,  how  to  be  treated,  482.  . ^ 

Longings,,  in  diseases,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  oat 

what  may  be  of  real  use,  133.  i ir. 

Looseness,  habitual,  general  directions  for  per. sons  subject  to, 
112  Us  general  causes,  284..  A periodical  looseness  ought 
never  to  be  stopped,  ibid.  Medical  treatment  ol,  according 
to  its  various  causes,  ibid.  Causes  of  checking  it  when  ne- 
cessary, 285.  In  children,  proper  treatment  ol,  49G. 

Love  why  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions,  108.  Is  not 
raoid  in  its  progress,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  against  at 
its  commencement,  109.  I'o  pretend  to  it  for  amusement, 
cruelty  to  the  object,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  be- 
tween inclination  and  duty,  ibid,  note. 

iuM,  confirmed, symptoms  of,  459.  Mercury  theonly  certain  rc- 


index. 

rncdy  known  in  Europe  for  this  clismsf»  iro  c t* 

Uxmy,  higLlj,  ,o  ^ 

;m. 

"‘  '■‘*™“^  °«'>oeuIat:„g  i„  the  small- 

JVIad  dog.  See  Dog. 

remedy  For  the  heart-burn,  379  Is  the  best 
raedicjne  m ail  cases  ot  acidity,  4<X3.  ° ^ 

reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach  320 
liquors,  hurtful  m the  asthma,  366  ' 

why  m/enor  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  voumr  . 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle  78  E 

it/aaa/^/„rei  the  growll,  of,  pr^tlowd  the  rickets  in  children 

19.  More  aTOurabio  to  riches  than  to  health  26  Some  f„ 
JonoLtsto  the  workmen.  3S.  Compared  with  airi'cuirre  t' 
Are  ntjurmns  to  health  from  artists  ‘^be.ng  crowid  “^he  ' 

sui?£?^  sedentary  artists,  46.  Sedentary  arts  belter 

suited  to  women  than  to  men,  76  ?io^e  ^ 

"Sl3&  ^ ^«e„tio„  to 

"^rhti;e;tsa7;,d:riM‘':^^ 

"""“'St' tid  ® 

Measks,  have  great  affinity  „it|,  the  small-pox,  210.  Cause 
and  symptoms,  tbtd  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  22 1, 22'>! 
Inoculation  of,  might  prove  very  salutary,  223,  note 
^cc/w«,cs  ought  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  gardmiiiw,  48. 
Meconium,  the  best  mode  of  expelling  it,  15,  491.  “ 

'^^dfsorfetrsM^'  “h  5-0.  Of  service  in  variou.s 

Medicine,  the  theory,  of  can  never  supply  the  want  of  experience 
and  observation,  123. 

JWidranrs  have  more  virtues  attributed  to  them  than  they  deserve 

out£a°ion  128  *’>'  ‘'”=  ig'>o--ant,  nor  with-’ 

It  caution,  128.  ant  of  perseverance  in  the  use  of,  one 

reason  why  chronic  diseases  are  soseldoin  cured,  354 
Me/anMj/,  religious,  its  effects,  I W.  Leads  to  suicide,  ibid 
De  ned,  with  its  causes,  3S5.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  386.* 
Medical  treatment,  387.  . * ' 

il/cvis^rwa/ di.s'chargc  in  women,  thecommencemenland  decline  of 
the  most  critical  period  of  tiieir  lives,  470.  Confinement  inju-* 
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rioa'S  to  growing  young  women,  ibid  ; and  tight  lacing  fot  z 
tine  shape,  -t7  1 . Symptoms  of  the  first  appearance  ot  this  dis- 
charge, 472.  Objects  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  restored  whenever  unnaturally  obstructed,  and 
how,  ibid.  When  an  obstruction  proceeds  from  another  rrfala- 
dy,  the  first  cause  is  to  be  removed,  ibid.  Treatment  under  a 
redundancy  of  the  discharge,  475.  Regimen  and  medicine 
proper  at  the  final  decline  ot  the  menses,  470^ 

^Itrcury  may  be  given  in  desperate  cases  ot  an  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  26S.  Cautions  for  administering  it,  ibid,  7iote. 
Great  caution  necessary  in  using  mercurial  preparations  tor  the 
itch,  3(37.  Is  seldom  necessary  in  a gonorrhoea,  447.  How  to 
administer  it  when  needful  in  that  disorder,  ibid.  Solution  of 
mercury,  how  to  make,  449,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy 
Jvnownin  Europe  for  the  -cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  460.  Saline 
})reparations  of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment, 
ibid.  How  to  administer  corrosive  sublimate  in  venereal  cases, 
ibid.  Necessary  cautions  in  the  use  of  mercury,  4d3.  Proper 
seasons  for  entering  on  a course  of,  464.  Preparations  for)^  ibid. 
Regimen  under  a course  of,  465. 

J^lezereon  root,  a powerful  assistant  in  veneral  cases,  462. 

Midvjifi'y,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  practised  by  any  wo- 
man not  properly  qualified,  480,  note. 

Midieives,  historical  view  of  the  profession,  9.  How  they  be- 
came intrusted  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the 
ill  effects  of  their  attemps  at  dexterity  in  their  office,  10.  In-^ 
stances  of  their  rashness  and  officious  ignorance,  485,7io/e,  503, 
note. 

Miltaiy  See  Fever.'"' 

Military  exercise  recommended  for  boys  to  practice,  24. 

Milk,  that  of  the  mother  the  most  natural  food  for  an  infant,  14, 
Cow's  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  16.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote against  the  scurvy,  59.  Of  more  value  in  consumption* 
than  the  whole  Malada  Medica,  163.  Its  grek  efficacy  in  the 
scurvy,  358.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in 
cases  of  barrenness,  4^87. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes,  how  to  administer  for  the  hooping  cough,  261. 

Mind,  diseases  of  to  be  distinguished  trom  those  oi  the  body, 
J2t.  See  Passions. 

Miners,  exposed  to  injuries  from  unwholesome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  36.  Caations  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  IValers,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
tites,  289.  Are  ol  considerable  service  in  v\'eakhess  of  the 
stomach,  37  8.  Tunbridge  waters  of  service  in  bracing  the  sys- 
tem, 56  t.  lieneficial  in  tlie  menses,  ibid.  And  in  urinary 
obstructions,  ibid.  Are  an  active  purgative,  ibid.  Pyrinont 
waters  serviceable  in  the  gout,  565.  Haiiogale  vyatcrso/U'C 
in  eruptions  of  the  skin,  567.  Bath  waters  afford  lelie!  inculics, 
568.  Recommended  in  green  sickness,  palsy,  gout,  hy po- 
diondria,  pal^y,  jaundice,  &c.  ibid.  Bristol  waters  efficacious 
in  relaxations  of  the  stomach,  570. 
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MoIns!,es,  an  intoxicating  spirit  much  used  hy  the  common  peo- 
pleat  Edinburgh,  90,  note, 

Mothers,  preposterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurse 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumstarsces  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  task,  ibid,  ' Importance  of  their 
suckling  their  oven-  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce 
unhealthy  short  lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  best  food 
for  children,  14.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  exercise, 
22  j anda:ir,28. 

Mouthy  cautioirs  against  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 
into,  537. 

Muscular  exercise,  a cure  for  the  gout,  .>49. 

Mushrooms,  a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  funguses  are 
otten  gathered  instead  of  them,  440. 

the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amuse- 
ment for  studious  persons,  54. 

Musk,  extraordinary  effects  produced  by,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  176.  Is  a good  remedy  in 
the  epilepsy,  394.  And  for  the  hiccup,  395.  Deafness  cured 
by,  417. 

Musiardy  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatism,  354. 

N. 


iVert'ows' diseases,  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of 
all  others,  380.  General  causes  of,  ibid.  S}mptoms  of,  381.- 
Regimeni  382.  Medical  treatment,  384.  A cure  only  to  be 
expected  from  regimen,  335.  The  several  symptoms  of,  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  same  disease,  409. 
, - - colic,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  272.  Medical  treatmerrt 


of,  273. 

fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare,  its  causes  and  symptoms  described,  3tl7.  Proper 

treatment  of,  ibid.  ' _ 

Nightshade,  an  infusion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  424. 

purified,  its  good  effects  in  a quinsey,  245.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropsy,  344.  Promotes  urine  and  perspi- 

u"cer  in*  how  to  cure,  419.  Stoppageof,  in  children,  how 
to  curCy  Sc6  IcGciii^^  ai»  , . 

Nurses,  their  superstitious  prejudices  in  bathingf  of  children,  27. 

The*  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  31.  Their  usual 
faults  pointed  out,  ibid.  Administer  cordials  to  remedy  iheir 
nefflect  of  duty  towards  children,  32.  Their  mistaken  treat- 
ment of  eruptions,  ibid.  And  loose  stools,  33.  Arc  apttocon- 
ceal  the  disorders  of  children  that  aiise  from  their  own  negli- 

rence  ibid.  Ought  to  be  punished  for  the  misfortunes  they 
fhus.  occasion,  ibid  Sensible,  often  able  to  diJ^ver  diseases 

sooner  than  persons  bred  to  physic,  123.  ^ 

the  small-pox  again  from  those  they  nurse  m that  disorder,  199, 


Nursery  ou|ht  to  be  the  largest  and  the  best  aired  room  in  a 
house,  2J. 


IN  D E X. 

O^/,  an  antidote  to  tUe  Injuries  arising  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  37. 

Ointment  ior  the  itch,  365. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Ej/e. 

Opiates  tlficacious  in  a cholera  morbus,  282.  In  a diabetes,  290. 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  323.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth  ach,  32-t.  Are  delusive  remedies  in  nervous  diseases, 
384.  See  Laudanum. 

Onmkh’k  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  437, 
notfi'. 

Oxycrate,  the  most  proper  external  application  in  a fracture,  534. 

Oj/stevs  of  great  service  in  consumptions,  166,  note. 


P. 


Painters.  See  Miners. 

Palsy,  the  nature  of  this  disorder  explained,  with  its  causes,  389. 
Medical  treatment,  390. 

Parflp/fre?«Vz5,  its  symptoms  and  treatment,  155. 

Parents,  their  interested  views  in  the  disposal  of  tlieir  children 
in  marriage  often  a source  of  bitter  repentance,  109,  note. 

* See  Fathers  and  Mothers. 

Passions,  intemperance  the  abuse  of,  87.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases,  102.  Anger,  ibid. 
Fear,  103.  Grief,  105.  Love,  108,  Religious  melancholy, 
109.  The  best  method  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  any  of 
the  passions.  1 10. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cases  of  flatulency,  329. 

Pemvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured  and  partly  regenerated  by  a careful  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  65,  note. 

Peripneumony,  who  most  subject  lo,  156.  Its  causes,  symptoms, 
and  proper  treatment,  ib.  165. 

Perspiration^  insensible,  the  obstruction  of  disorders  the  whole 
frame  15.'  The  various  causes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmosphere,  ib.  Wet  clothes,  116.  Wet 
feet,  ib.  Nighfair,  ib.  Damp  beds,  117.  Damp  houses,  1 IS. 
Sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  119. 

Phrcmtis.  See  Brain. 


Phymosis  described,  and  how  to  treat,  457 . 

I^hysicians,  ill  consecjuences  of  tlieir  inattention  to  tlic  manage- 
ment of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  spread  inlection,  100,  note. 
Their  custom  of  prognosticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a 
bad  practice,  105.  Are  seldom  called  in  until  medicine  can 
give  no  relief,  144.  Fears,  prejudices,  and  opposite  interests, 
are  obstacles  to  every  salutary  discovery,  207.  . 

Pickles  provocatives  injurious  to  the  stomach,  60. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  distinctions  between,  303.  Who 
most  subject  to 'the  disorder,  ib.  General  causes,  ib.  Medical 
treatmont  of,  304.  Periodical  discharges  of  ought  not  lo  b« 

(N) 
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stopped,  30.5.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ib  Exter. 
nal  ointment  of  little  use,  ibid.  ^ ‘ 

Pills,  purging,  proper  lorm  of  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in 
testmes,  267.  ' 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  used  in  the  dressing  of  children,  12 
Swallovved,  di.scharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  side, '37,  note 

the  nature  of  the  disorder  explained,  with  its  causes. 

151.  Medical  treatment, 
p ’ * of  seneka  root  reckoned  u specific  in,  15i. 

Dastard  pleurisy,  ^ ’ 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poisom  the  nature  and  cure  of  a general  concern,  and  easily  ac 
qutred  427.  Mineral  poisons,  428.  Vegetable  poisons,  429. 
Hites  of  poisonous  animals,  430.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  43 1.  Bite 
of  a viper,  438.  The  practice  of  sucking  the  poison  out  of 
wounds  recommended,  ib.  note.  Poisonous  plants  ou^ht  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  439.  Negro  reme- 
dy toqure  the  bite  of  a rattle  snake,  440.  General  ralex  for  se- 
curfty  against  poisons,  ibid. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  40. 

Porters  subject  to  disorders  of  the  lungs,  38 

Postures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  sedentary  artists,  45. 

Poverty  occasions  parents  to  neglect  giving  their  children  pro- 
per exercise,  22.  Destroys  parental  affection,  ib.  note.  Not 
only  occ^ions,  but  aggravates  many  of  the  diseases  of  labour- 
ers, 40.  Tile  poor  great  sufferers  by  the  sale  of  bad  provisi- 
ons, 57.  And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  68. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  519. 

Pojc,  smalf,  who  most  liable  to,  and  at  what  seasons,  195  Its- 
causes  and  symptoms,  ib.  Favourable  and  Unfhvourabie  sympl 
toms  in,  lb.  196.  Regimen,  197,  How  the  paiient  ought  to 
be  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  198.  Children  in  this 
disorder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  same  bed  199 
Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  ib.  Patients  under  this  disor- 
der ought  not  to  appear  in  pubhe  view,  200.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ib.  The  secondary  fever,  204.  MHien  and  how  to  ope« 
the  pustules,  205.  Of  inoculation,  206.  ^ 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effects  of,  287.  Rules 
of  conduct  for  women  under  the  disorders  incident  to,  476 
Causes  and  symptoms  of  abortion,  477.  How  to  guard  against 
abortion,  ib.  Treatment  in  cases  of  abortion,  478.  Childbirth 
479,  ■ " 

Provisions,  unsound,  the  sale  of  a publip  injury,  47. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  use  of 
them  necei^sary,  112.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  iS7.  Proper 
form  of  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  267.  Cooling 
purges  alwavs  proper  in  5 gonorrhoea,  445.  Midwives  too 
rash  m the  giving  of  purges,  485,  note.  Form  of  a gentle 
purge  for  infants  disordered  iu  the  bowels,  490v  For  the 
thrush,  49 1 . 
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f*us!ui:s  in  the  small  pox,  favourable  ami  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  19(),  iy*<.  The  siippuiatioimii  to  be  promoted,  201. 
When  and  how  to  open,  205. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

Q. 

put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  412. 

Quakers  their  mode  of  dressing  recommended,  84. 

'^uinsey  \ common  and  dangerous  disorder,  and  to  whom  most 
~ fatal  241.  Its  causes,  ib  Symptoms,  242.  Regimen,  243. 
Medical  applications,  244.  How  to  promote  suppuration,  245. 
Ho'w  to  nourish  the  patient  when  be  cannot  swallow,  246. 
\dvice  to  persons  subject  to  this  disorder,  ibid. 

" malignant,  who  most  subject  to,  and  its  causes,  247 . 
Its  symptoms,  248.  Regimen  and  medical  -treatment,  249. 
Ingenious  invention  in  the  cure  ot,  251. 

R. 


P ,/7p  Nesro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  440- 

Kegivitn  will  often  cure  diseases  without  medicine,  126.  See 

iji^irue,  calculated  to  support  the  mind  under  every 
fliltion,  1 id-  The  instructions  in  ought  not  to  dwell  loo  much 
on  gloomy  subjects,  ib. 

1 a-  14, ,w  to  treat  a looseness  produced  by,  283. 

by,  6o.  H , I , injurious  to  the  constitution,  103. 

a^t  te  aXLonic  35 1 . Causes,  ib. 

"*|ymptoms,  .352.  Medical  treatment,  ib.  Cautious  to  persons 

Kioto 'the  appea«n«  of 'in  Britain  dated  from  the  growth  of 
/eicA^/5,  the  app  sedentary  employments,  21.  The  causes  ol, 

manu^ctur  _ • and  medical  treatment,  ib. 

KoKor;  p’’e2cU’tendency^f  applying  them  round  the  bodies 
K«"  ncient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their 

Kr,"con!;rvfdf,  its  great  virtue  against  htemorrhages,  304, 

RoVl^.  the  eMcrnal  application  of  a popular  remedy  for  the 

cramp,  407,  note.  occasioned,  ib. 

Ruptures,  bSU  Descrip  > ^ water  of  service,  582. 

Method  “f  Irreducible 

fu?e, 

«:;i:^o;j,^dr“1s  for  Urn  edre  of  .a  dysentery,  316. 

note. 
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S. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather 
and  bad  provisions,  42,  43.  Many  of  their  diseases  spring 
from  intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to'guard  against  wet  clothes, 
ib.  Peruvian  bark  th«  best  antidote  to  sailors  on  a foreign 
coast,  ib.  Cleanliness  greatly  conducive  to  thcrr  health,  9.5. 

Sal  prunella;,  its  good  effects  in  a quinsey,  245. 

Saline  draughts  of  good  use  in  stopping  a vomiting,  288.  Pre- 
paration of  for  this  purpose,  ib.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  pucr- 
.peral  fever,  485- 

Salivation  not  necessary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  460. 

Sarsaparilla,  a powerlul  assistant  in  venereal  case.s,  462. 

Scabbed  head  in  children  difficult  to  cure,  498.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 499.' 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  sending  children  there  loo  young,  its  bad  consequences, 
23.  Ought  to  be  seated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  too  much  crowd- 
ed, 30.  • 

Schirrus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  case  of,  279.  See 
Ca  ncer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  disease  and  its  causes,  360.  Symptoms 
and  regimen,  ib.  Mpdical  treatment,  361.  The  most  effectual 
means  against,  by  .keeping  children  dry  and  - clean,  364 ; ba- 
thing frequently,  ib. ; dressing  in  light  and  loose  clothing, 
ib.  ; breathing  wholesome  unconfined  air,  and  using  mode- 
rate exercise,  ib*  butter  and  other  oily  substances,  and  also 
gingerbread,  plum-cakes,  &c.  highly  injurious  in  this  disease, 
365.  Cold  bathing  of  service  in,  559. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  English,  58.  Where  most 
prevalent,  and  the  two  distinctions  of,  355.  Causes  of,  356. 
Symptoms  and  cure,  ib.  Instructions  to  sea-faring  men,  357. 
Extraordinary  effects  of  milk,  353.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Se'a-bathing.  See  Balking. 

Sed  water  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  362. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  die  greater  part  of  the  human  species,  43. 
Few  persons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  busi- 
ness, ib.  Sedentary  and  active  employments  ought  to  be  in- 
termixed for  the  sake  of  health,  44.  ’Artists  suffer  from  un- 
wholesome air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ib.  The  postures 
artists  are  confined  to  injurious  to  li6alth,45.  Disorders  pro- 
duced by,  ib.  Cautions  offered  to  the  sedentary,  46.  Setlenta- 
ry  amusements  improper  for  sedentary  persons,  ib.  Hints  re- 
lating to  improper  food,  47.  Exercise  a surer  relief  for  low 

'Spirits  than  drinking,  ib.  Gardening  a wholesome  amusement 
for  the  sedentary,  48.  Disorders  occasioned  by  intense  study'j 
49.  Dietetical  advice  to  the  sedentary,  63.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  76,  note. 

Senses,  disorders  of,  411.  Intemperance  destroys  the  energy 
of,  413. 
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Scion,  sometlmGs  has  extraordinary  eflects  In  an  inflaniination  of 
the  eyes,  '2:39.  Is  of  service  in  preventing  apoplexies,  f37<k^ 
Siutts,  tight,  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from,  S3,  'fhe  high 
heels  of  women’s  shoes,  8-K 

Sibbitu,  a venereal  disorder  so  termed  in  ths  west  of  Scotland, 
how  to  cure,  46(3,  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unnecessary  visitors  to,  97. 
Persons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a distance  Irom  the  sick,  98. 
Pronor  nurses  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  100.  Instruc- 
tions for  avoiding  infection,  ib.  Physicians  too  unguarded  in 
their  visits  ta them,  ib.  i>ote.  lolling  ot  bells  tor  the  dead 
very  dangerous  to,  104:  Their  fears  ought  not  to  be  alarmed, 

1 05  ’ 

Shht  injured  by  studying  by  candle  light,  53. 
sleep,  the  due  proportion  of  not  easy  to  fix,  79.<  How  to  make 
it  refreshing,  80.  Complaints  of  the  want  of  chiefly  «iade  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  suppers  cause  uneasy  nights,  jbid. 
Anxiety  destructive  of  sleep,  ib.  TIutt  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
night  most  refreshing,  81.  Early  risers  the  longest  livers,  ib. 
note . 

Slecpitur  in  the  sun,  the  danger  of,  39. 
i>/rta//-pox.  See  Fox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  sense  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  417. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  stone,  295.  Soap  lees,  how 
to  take,  296. 

Sohlnuni,  See  Nightshade. 

Soldiers,  e\po$tid  to  many  disorders  from  the  hardships  they  un-^ 
dergo.  40.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times' 
of  peace,  ib.  note. 

Soups.  See  Broths. 

iSy;me,  often  bent  by  artists  working  in  unfavourable  postures,  46. 
Spirits,  lowness  of  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever. 
172.  The  proper  remedies  tor,  403.  Cautions  to  persons  under 
this  complaint,  ibid. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  269.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  stomach,  329.  Should  be  a voided  by  all  per- 
sons afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  383.  T.iie  use  of  often 
fatal,  551. 

of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Spon'^e  miiy  he  used  to  supply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a styptic, 
5l7,noie.  Its  use  in  extracting  substances  stopped  in  the 
gullet,  537. 

Sports,  active,  far  more  wholesome  than  sedentary  amusements, 
77.  Golf  a bettor  exercise  than  cricket,  ib.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  ^U)f-. 

S'/uinting,  how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  404. 

a ridiculous  and  pernic  ious  article  of  fonialo.  dress,  13,  8.3. 
The  wearing  of  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breasts,  422. 
Sternutatories,  preparations  of  recommended  for  restoring  lost 

smell,  ‘fOt.  , 

StK/tmg-plastcr  is  the  best  application  lor  slight  wounds,  513, 
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Stomach,  exercise  ihe  best  cure  for  disorders 


7d,  Inflammation 


a disorder  that  calls  for  spcfdv  assistance,  2^3.  Its  causes 
Ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Res;imen,  264.  Medical  treatment' 
Ibid.  Pam  in  ,ts  causes,  .328.  Remedies  for,  ib.  In.struclmns 
ror  person.s  subject  to,  .350, 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder  explained,  ] hi.  This  dis- 
order how  dlstmpjuished  from  the  gravel,  295.  Causes  and 
symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  205.  Ali- 
cant  soap  and  lime  water,  how  to  take  for  this  disorder,  29ti. 
Theuvaursi,  a remedy  in  present  request  for,  207. 

Stool,  loose,  the  benefit  of  to  children,  3.3.  Proper  treatment  of 
when  excessive,  ibid.  The  discharge  by  cannot  be  reirufar  if 
Ihe  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  1 H . One  in  a day  generally 
sufficient  for  an  adult,  112.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of,  ib. 
Frequent  recouise  to  medicines  for  costiveness,  injurious  to  the 
constitution,  ib. 

Storck,  dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  424. 

Strabismus.  See  Squmtin^. 

Sirangiiaiy,  from  a blistering  plaster,  how  to  guard  ao-ainst,  1.53 
In  the  small-pox,  how  to  relieve,  202.  From  a venereal  ^use* 
described,  with  its  proper  treatment,  457,  * 

Strangulation,  course  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  persons 
from,  553. 

Strasburgh,  successful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  190, 
note. 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of  from  emulation,  3S,  40. 

Study,  intense,  injurious  to  health,  53.  The  disorders  occasioned 
by,  53.  Character  of  a mere  student,  ibid.  Hints  of  advice  to 
studious  persons,  54.  Danger  of  their  having  recourse  to  cor- 
dials, ib.  Health  often  neglected  while  m possession,  and  la- 
boured for  after  it  is  destroyed,  ibid.  No  person  ought  fo  stu- 
dy immediately  after  a full  meal,  55.  Dietetical  advice  to  the 
studious,  64.  The  general  effects  of  on  the  constitution,  3S1. 

Sublhnate,  corrosive,  how  to  administer  in  venereal  ca.ses,  46  J, 

Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  close 
chambers,  545.  General  causes  of  suffocation,  573.  Overlay- 
ing of  infants,  573. 

Sugar  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  17. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  353,  And  for  the 
itch,  365. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  breakfast,  65  Hea- 
vy suppers,  sure  to  occasion  unea.sy  nights,  80. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of  successfully  performed  by  per- 
sons unskilled  in  anatomy,  51 1.  Humanity  induces  every  one 
more  or  less  to  be  a surgeon,  ibid. 

Sweating,  generally  exited  in  an  improper  manner  in  fevers,  1 33, 
146. 

Swoonings,  the  several  causes  of  described,  398.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  thi.s  disorder,  ibid.  Cautions  to  persons  subject  to 
them,  546. 

Sydenham, (\r.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  tecUi- 
ing,  503. 
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^mptotns,  diseases  better  dislincjuished  by  than  by  the  systema- 
tical arangenient  of,  123.  The  difference  of  sex,  age,  and 
con  titution,  to  be  considered,  1 2 k Diseases  of  the  mind  to 
be  distinguished  from  liiose  ol  the  hotly,  ibid. 

Syncope,  proper  treauuentin,  51-7. 

T. 

Tacitiis^  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4, 
note. 

Talloiv-ckandlers,  and  others  workii^  on  putrid  animal  substances^ 
cautions  to,  3ti. 

Tapping  for  the  dropsy,  a safe  and  simple  operation,  343. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  273. 

Taitar,  soluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  338,  Cream  of, 
a good  remedy  in  the  dropsy,  31-2.  Rheumatism,  353, 

Taste,  how  to  restore  the  sense  of,  when  injured,  419. 

Tailors,  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  44. 
Are  subject  to  consumptions,  ibid,  note.  Often  lose  the  use  of 
their  legs,  46.  Hints  of  instruction  offered  tothem  in  regard  la 
their  health,  ibid. 

Tea,  the  customary  use  of  injuric  us  to  female  constitutions,  7. 
Destro)s  their  digestive  powers  and  produces  hysteiies,  59, 
The  bad  qualities  of  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the 
use  of  it,  ib.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heartburn, 
380.  Has  a powerful  effect  upon  the  nerves,  389,  note.  I« 
bad  for  persons  troubled  with  flatulencies,  402. 

Teething,  the  disorders  attending.  502.  Regimen  and  medical 
treatment  in,  ib.  Applications  to  tlic  gums  and  how  to  cut 
them,  508. 

Temperance  the  parent  of  health,  86. 

Testicles,  swelled,  the  cause  of,  453.  Regimen  and  medicine  in, 
ib.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  scrophulous  habit,  454. 
Thirst,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a person  is  hot  without 
danger,  120. 

Thought,  intense,  destructive  of  health,  49. 

Thrush  \n  infants,  the  disorder  and  its  causes  described,  491. 
Medical  treatment  of,  ifa. 

Tissoty  dr.  his  medical  course  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia, 
437.  His  directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying 
agaric  of  the  oak  as  a styptic,  517,  note. 

Tobacco,  a clyster  of  a decoction  of  useful  to  excite  a vmmit,  5 40. 
A clyster  of  the  fumes  of  will  stimulate  the  intestines  and  pro- 
duce a stool,  272,  note^ 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of  destroyed  by  wearing  tight  shoes,  83. 
Tooth-achy  the  general  causes  of,  323.  Medical  treatment  of, 
‘S2^.  When  recourse  must  be  had  to  extraction,  325.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  326. 

Touch,  injuries  to  whicli  the  sense  of  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  420. 

T#u7m,  great,  the  air  of  dcstruoliye- to  the  children  of  the  poof/ 
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pS.  Children  bred  in  the  country  ought  not  to  be  sent  too  ear- 
ly into  the  towns,  30.  ‘Cleanliness  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
in,  93.  Ought  to  be  supplied  widi  plenty  of  water  for  washing 
the  streets,  93,  note.  The  best  means  to  guard  against  the  in- 
fection in,  97. 

'Trades,  some  injurious  to  health  by  making  artists  breathe  un- 
wholesome air,  35,  4 k 

Transitions,  sudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effects  to  the  con- 
stitution, 1 16'. 

Travellers,  the  use  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  42.  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  sleep  in  damp  beds,  1 17.  Fevers  why  often 

■ fatal  to,  131.  ^ 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houses,  7 1. 

Irefoil  water  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatism,  354, 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  515. 

Turnbull j dr.  his  method  ol  treating  the  croup  in  children,  501, 
note. 

V. 

Firporrr  df  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  542. 

Vegetables,  vvholesome  correctors  of  the  bad  c[ualities  of  animal 
food,  59,  60.  Their  extraordinary  effects  in  the  scurvy,  359. 

Venereal  disease,  why  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
441.  Unfavourable  circumstances  attending  this  disorder,  ib. 
The  virulent  gonorrhoea,  442.  Gleets,  453.  Swelled  testicles, 
453.  Buboes,  454.  Chancres,  455.v Stranguary,  476.  Phymo- 
sis,  ibid.  A confirmed  lues,  458.  American  method  of  curing 
this  disease,  462.  General  observations,  463.  Cleanliness  a 
great  preservative  against,  405.  The  use  of  medicines  ought 
not  to  be  hastily  dropped,  405.  Is  often  too  much  disregarded, 
467. 

Ventilators,  the  most  useful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements, 

. '69. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intense  study,  51 . 

Vinci^ar  a great  antidote  against  diseases,  and  ought  to  be  used  by 
all  travellers,  42.  Should  be  sprinkled  in  sick  chambers,  100, 
110,  181.  Is  of  considerable  service  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog, 
434;  and  in  an^  kind  of  poison,  439. 

Viper,  the  bite  of,  the  sufficiency  of  the  grease  for  the  cure  of 
doubted,  438.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  ib. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach, 377.  And  for  windv  complaints,  385. 

Vitus,  St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure  of,  304. 

Ulcers^-  proper  treatment  of  according  to  their  different  natures, 
523.  Lime  water  a good  remedy,  Vi  t.  Dr.  White’s  method  of 
treating  them,  525.  Fistulous  ulcers,  ib. 

Vomits,  their  use  in  agues,  137  ; and  in  the  nervous  fever,  171. 
Cautions  for  administering  in  the  putrid  fever,  183.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  administered  in  inliammation  of  the  stomach, 
264.  Arc  useiul  in  cases  of  repletion,  283.  Are  powerful  reme- 
dies in  jaundice,  337.  The  first  objects  to  be  pursued  wlien 
poison  has  been,  received  into  the  stomach,  428.  Dse  in  the 
hooping  cough,  and  how  to  adininister  them  to  children,  260. 
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^Ildwlfe!;  too  rash  in  tiie  use  of,  485,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  one 
for  infants  disordered  in  the  bowels,  489. 

Vomiting,  the  several  causes  of,  280.  Medical  treatment  of,  287. 
Saline  draught'  Ibr  stopping  of,  288.  Causes  of,  in  children,  494. 
How  to  be  treated,  ibid.  Ot  blood.  See  Blood. 

Voj/a(^e,  a long  one  frequently  cures  a consumption,  162.  Voyages 
„ have  am  excellent  eltect  on  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  disor- 
ders, 388. 

Ureters,  and  their  use,  described,  275,  note. 

Urine,  the  appearances  and  quality  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  113.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to 
the  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of,  liow  obstructed,  114.  Bad  consequences  of  retaining 
it  too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a consumption, 
114-  Stoppage  of,  its  general  causes,  277.  Caution  as  to  the 
treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  289.  Inconiinency  of,  292.  Sup- 
piession  of,  medical  treatment  in,  ibid.  Cautious  to  persons 
subject  to  this  disorder,  293.  Bloody,  cause  of,  307.  Medical 
treatment  of,  309.  An  obstinate  deafness  cured  by  warm  urine, 
417.  note. 

Urine  doctors,  their  impudence,  and  gieac  success  from  the  credu- 
lity of  the  populace,  1 13, 7io<c.  » 

Ui'u  a remedy  in  present  request  for  the  stone,  297, 

W. 

high  unwholesome,  by  obsrlucting  the  frequent  current  of 
air,  71. 

V/ard's  fistula  paste,  a popular  remedy  that  may  deserve  trial,  525. 
Wars  occasion  putrid  levers,  by  tainiing  the  air  with  the  effluvia 
of  dead  carcasses,  178. 

Waspsy  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of,  ought  to  be  treated.  43S. 
Watei',  frequently  unwholesome  by  mineral  impregnations.  60. 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a person  is  hot,  120. 

in  the  head,  is  a disorder  chiefly  Incident  to  children,  508. 

Its  causes,  symptons,  and  proper  treatment,  509.  the  nature  of 
the  disorder  seldom  discovered  in  due  time  for  cure,  510,  note. 
Watery  n/e,  how  to  cure,  415. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  breast,  the  proper  mode  of,  16,  17. 
Weather,  fitates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  178. 

Wells,  caution  to  persons  going  down  into  them,  70,  note.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  tilltlie  air  in,  is  purified,  542. 

Whey,  an  excellent  drink  in  a dysentery,  3 17  ; and  in  the  rheuma- 
tism, 353.  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  425.  Alum  whey,  29 1, 
Whiiloe,  516. 

Whyte,  dr.  his  remedy  for  flatulencies,  40 1. 

Wind.  See  Flatulencies. 

Windo'jcs,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  Jieat, 
and  sitting  near  them,  121. 
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Wine,  good,  almost  the  only  medicine  necessary  in  nervous  fever, 
471. 

Wo?nb,  inflammation  of,  its  symptoms,  482. 

Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  subsect  to 
hysterics,  59.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  sedentary  occupalionf 
than  men,  76,  note.  In  child-bcrl,  often  die  from  their  apprehen- 
sions of  death,  104.  Their  disorders  rendered  epidemical  by 
the  force  of  imagination,  ibid.  Every  thing  that  can  alarm  them  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  ibid.  Evil  tendency  of  tolling  bells 
for  the  dead,  ibid.  How  exposed  to  a miliary  fever  during  preg- 
nancy, ! 88.  Their  constitutions  injured  by  living  too  much  with- 
in doors,  469.  Those  who  work  m the  open  air  almost  as  hardy  as 
men,  470.  Advice  to  with  reference  to  the  nienstrual  discharge, 
ibid.  At  the  commencement,  ibid.  Fluor  albus^  with  its  proper 
treatment,  described,  475.  Advice  to,  at  the  ceasing  of  the  men- 
ses, 476.  Rules  of  conduct  during  pregnancy,  477.  Causes  and 
symptoms  of  abortion,  478.  How  to  guard  against  abortion,  ibid. 
Treatment  in  cases  of  abortion,  ibid.  Instructions  at  the  time  of 
child-birth,  480.  Cause  of  the  milk  fever,  482.  How'  to  guard 
against  the  miliary  fever,  483.  The  puerperal  fever,  484.  Genq- 
ral  cautions  for  when  in  child-bed,  486.  Causes  of  bairenness, 
487. 

Wool,  the  best  external  application  in  the  gout,  447. 

Workhouses  poisonous  to  infants,  28. 

Worths,  how  to  treat  a looseness  produced  by,  285.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  distinguished,  330.  . Symptons  of,  ibid.  Causes, 
S3i.  Medical  treatment  for,  332.  Remedy  for  children,  234. 
General  cautions  for  preserving  children  from  them,  33j.  Dap- 
per o ftakng  quack  liiedicines  fpr  them,  ibid.  note.  Parents  advised 
not  to  feed  them  with  meat,  two  or  three  times  a day,  as  the  flesh 
of  animals  in  a state  of  putrefaction  often  generates  worms,  ibid. 

JVort,  recommended  for  the  scurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  sea, 
358.  Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cases,  425. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  application,  516.  Are  cured  by 
nature,  ibid. Proper  course  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  517-  Caution  against  improper  styptics,  ibid.  Method 
of  dressing  them,  518.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds,  519.  Re- 
gimen, ibid. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  tp  those  who  are  much  employed  in,  5 1,  53. 

y 

Yaws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  465,  note. 

'Young  animals  all  exhert  their  organs  of  motion  as  soon  as  they  are 
able,  20. 


Z 

Zinc,  the 'flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  393, 
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weight,  tabic  of,  7.  

Balsams,  hov^  to  prepare,  10,  Locafeclli  s,  ibid.  fliQ  vulnerar}  ^ 

general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  1 1.  Astringent,  ibid. 
Diaphoretic,  ibid.  Mercurial,  ibid.  Ot  rhubarb  and  mercury, 

12.  Pectoral,  ibid.  Purging,  ibid.  ^ 

Cataplasvis,  their  general  intention,  12.  Preparation  of  the  discu. 

tient,  ibid.  Ripening,  ibid.  ^ i • • . • i ^ rvc 
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